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PREFACE 


The  first  Part  of  my  Travels  in  Southern  Africa  is  here  presented  to  the 
public.  It  does  not  appear  without  considerable  apprehensions  on  my  part» 
from  a  conviction  that  the  book  is  far  from  being  as  perfect  as  I  could  wish ; 
but  I  also  cannot  help  entertaining  a  confident  hope  that  it  contains  much 
matter  which  will  be  found  of  real  utility ;  in  any  case»  I  can  safely  affirm 
that  it  has  been  compiled  with  the  greatest  care,  and  with  a  strict  regard 
to  truth.  I  consider  the  latter  quality  so  much  as  the  first  requisite  in  a 
book  of  travels,  that  I  rest  my  highest  claim  to  public  favour  upon  this 
ground,  and  desire  nothing  so  much  as  that  the  reader  may  take  the  woik 
into  his  hand  with  the  firmest  reliance  upon  my  veracity.  Deeply  impressed 
widi  this  idea»  it  was  once  my  intention  that  a  principal  object  in  my  Preface 
Mbould  be  to  speak  of  myself,  in  hopes  that  by  making  the  reader  acquainted 
with  my  modes  of  thinking,  and  my  manner  of  observing  things,  as  well  aa 
by  giving  a  short  sketch  of  my  history,  I  might  obtain  the  confidence  I  wish» 
It  is,  however,  so  difficult  for  any  one  to  form  a  just  judgment  of  himself,  and 
concealed  vanity  is  so  apt  to  appear  obliquely  through  all  our  efiorts  to  pre- 
serve an  appearance  of  modesty  and  humility,  that  upon  mature  considera- 
tion I  determined  rather  to  leave  my  friends  and  my  book  to  speak  for  me. 
I  rest  then  in  the  hope  that  my  endeavours  to  make  them  partakers  in  my 
own  firm  and  inward  conviction,  t^n  the  various  matters  on  which  I  treaty 
will  not  be  mistaken.  ...«,_ 

I  have  for  the  sune  reason  avoided  äU  At^öfapfei  tik  f^jsbellish  my  deäcrip* 
ti<«8,  lest  they  might  endanger  the  throv^^.jia  improper  shade  over  the 
whole  of  the  picture;  though  I  am  ready  tQ:{i<sjf0orwiedge  that  some  external 
ornaments  arranged  with  taste  might  hw&  i«ifd^f§d;the  whole  more  agreea* 
hie  and  attractive.   My  Travels  may  therefore  possibly  be  thought  barren 
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tV  PREFACE* 

of  rare  adventures  and  extraordinary  occurrences ;  but  if  go,  this  advantage  will 
be  derived  from  it,  that  the  few  which  arc  recorded  will  appear  the  more 
striking.  The  charm,  however,  derived  from  such  descriptions,  particularly 
if  the  writer  in  his  manner  of  giving  them  derives  much  assistance  from  his 
own  fancy,  tnust,  to  sensible  minds,  be  of  little  value,  in  comparison  with 
endeavours  to  detail  the  simple  truth  in  a  clear,  natural,  and  easy  style.  In 
my  own  case  it  has  cost  me  the  lefes  to  sacrifice  imagination  to  truth,  since  I 
am  not  by  nature  desirous  of  coming  forward  as  the  hero  of  strange  and 
romantic  adventures. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  barrenness  of  ornament  is  not  without  its  disad- 
vantages. He  who  would  seek  to  represent  every  thing  in  its  most  natural 
colours,  divested  as  much  as  possible  of  whatever  approaches  to  the  mar- 
vellous, and  who  is  desirous  that  this  should  be  fully  understood  by  his 
readers,  will  find  himself  sometimes  constrained  to  enter  into  minute  details 
nearly  allied\p  prolixity;  But  too  much  conciseness  has  always  to  a  certairi 
degree  the  appearance  of  want  of  sincerity,  as  if  by  the  hasty  manner  in  which 
the  subject  is  treated,  the  writer  hopes  the  more  effectually  to  escape  detection. 
Besides;  in  compiling  my  work,  it  was  not  to  German,  or  even  to  European 
readers  alone  that  I  wished  to  address  myself;  I  had  equally  in  view  the 
rendering  my  labours  useful  to  citizens  of  Africa,  and  to  future  travellere  in 
the  southern  parts  of  that-rant  peninsula. '  I  was  the  more  desirous  of  this, 
from  finding  the  little  attention  that  had  been  paid  to  such  objects  by  my  pre- 
cursors both  in  the  route  that  I  travelled,  and  in  the  reports  given  of  their 
travels.  Their  sole  object  in  their  publications  seems  to  have  been  to  make 
them  entertaining  to  their  own  countrymen,  or,  at  the  utmost,  to  their  cotem« 
poraries  in  general; — they  seem  never  to  have  thought  of  Tendering  them 
useful  to  the  travelling  part  of  the  (community.  Thence  it  happens  that  ea"ch 
one  in  succession  has  found  great  fault  with  his  immediate  precureor,  and 
indeed  too  often  not  undeservedly.  Le  Caille  and  Menzel  are  severe  upon 
Kolbe,  Sparrman  critiqises  Le  C^iHe:  and  Menzel,  and  Le  Vaillant  comes 
under  the  censürö»  jif 'JSÄr;  BaWöw.*  •'  JFor  mjrself  I  must  confess  that  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  two  Irftt&rjvpaitly^ven  without  sufficient  impartiality^  partly 
too  much  loaded  witb^^nsuheaf^jnive  had  a  considerable  influence  upon  the 
form  which  I  have  givsn  tortfj^  Vorlr,  earnestly  desirous  as  I  was  of  avoiding 
former  failures. 


PRBFACE.  V 

.  Perhaps  the  above  sketch  of  my  views  in  the  present  publication  may 
serve  in  some  measure  as  my  justification  for  not  having  combated  with  a 
more  determined  resolution  my  inclination  to  give  it  to  the  world ;  for  having 
ventured,  notwithstanding  the  many  works  already  written  upon  Southern 
Africa,  and  very  genemlly  read,  to  hazard  the  writing  another,  nay,  to  offer 
it  as  a  better  than  any  preceding  one.  I  can  indeed  truly  say,  that  this  in* 
clination  originated  less  in  considerations  that  merely  concerned  myself, 
than  in  a  variety  of  extraneous  motives.  I  may  besides  call  upon  Aristotle 
and  Pliny,  as  well  as  upon  Sparrman,  who  next  to  them  has  spoken  the 
most  forcibly  upon  the  subject,  as  vouchers  that  something  new,  and  well 
worthy  our  attention,  relating  to  Africa,  is  constantly  rising,  and  will  long 
continue  to  rise. 

Almost  every  traveller  takes  a  different  view  of  things  according  to  the 
colouring  they  receive  £rom  his  peculiar  turn  of  thinking,  or  from  the  parti- 
cular circumstances  under  which  they  were  seen  by  him.  One  overlooks 
what  makes  a  deep  impression  upon  another ;  to  one  opportunities  are  pre* 
sented  of  obtaining  information,  of  entering  into  investigations,  which  never 
occur  to  another.  I  was  the  earlier,  during  my  travels  in  Africa,  impressed 
with  a  desire  of  communicating  my  remarks  to  the  world,  from  comparing  the 
notices  already  given,  with  the  information  I  had  been  enabled  to  obtain,  and 
findti^  the  one  so  little  in  conformity  with  the  other..  With  this  desire  waa 
soon  combined  the  deterthi nation  to  strike  into  a  new  path,  from  that  pursued 
by  my  precursors.  It  was  never  my  idea  to  give  the  public  a  mere  detail  of 
the  occurrences  that  happened  during  my  travels;  I  wished  to  give  a  regular 
descripjtioa  of  the  country,  as  to  its  topography,  political  situation,  natural 
history,  and  ethnography ;  above  all,  I  was  anxious  to  give  what  has  hitherto 
been  entirely  neglected,  a  general  history  of  the  colony. 

For  this  purpose  I  began  early  to  collect  materials  for  such  a  work,  and  the 
kindness  of  friends  in  power  supported  me  in  it  not  a  little»  A  very  favourable 
opportunity  of  travelling  through  the  country  was  to  my  no  small  satisfaction 
soon  presented  me;  and  I  had  but  just  returned  from  my  first  journey,  in 
which  I  obtained  no  inconsiderable  stock  of  important  information,  when  the 
means  were  unexpectedly  afforded  of  greatly  improving  and  increasing 
my  stores.    *The  renewal  of  the  war  gaye  a  totally  different  aspect  to  ouir 


•ituation  tt  the  Cape,  and  occasioned  a  great  involution  in  my  destiny^ 
Soon  after  my  return  from  my  second  excursion  I  was  appointed  Army  Phy» 
sician,  and  in  that  capacity  shared  in  an  expedition,  which  carried  me  farther 
up  the  country  than  I  had  ever  before  dreamt  of  penetrating  even  in  my  most 
sanguine  moments.  During  this  excursion  I  was  inspired  with^the  idea  of 
greatly  enlaiging  the  plan  d  my  work,  and  two  additional  short  excursions, 
united  with  the  campaign  against  the  English  in  1806|  put  me  in  possession 
of  as  ample  and  extensive  a  knowledge  of  the  country  as  I  could  desire. 

I  returned  to  Holland  in  the  train  of  Grenecal  Janssens»  and  even  in  the 
same  ship.  The  Commissary-general  De  Mist  returned  the  year  before« 
and  had  in  the  interim  b^n  revising  and  arranging  his  observations  upon  his 
journey.  When  my  intentions  were  made  known  to  him»  he  in  the  most 
obliging  manner  lent  me  his  manuscript»  and  permitted  me  the  free  use  of 
any  materials  which  it  contained.  I  availed  myself  laigely  di  this  permission» 
not  however  following  his  plan,  but  true  to  n^  old  ideas»  I  separated  the 
narrative  part  from  the  descriptive,  intending  that  this  latter  should  be  first 
ttKide  public,  that  the  reader  might  be  entirely  at  home  upon  the  theatre  of 
action  before  the  detail  of  occurrences  upon  it  was  to  begin.  A  considerable 
progress  was  made  in  the  work  according  to  this  plan,  when  the  advice  of 
some  very  able  literary  judges^  combined  with  several  other  circumstances, 
oecasioned  a  change  ki  niy4)u|jK)sei  and  determined  me  to  give  the  prece- 
^ktice  to  the  nanative  pa^t,  preparing  the  reader  by  that  for  the  descriptive. 
The  first  volume  was  soon  completed  after  this  idea,  and  I  must  confess  wit^ 
gratitude  that  the  Commissary-generars  manuscript  assisted  me  exceedingiy 
in  the  compilation.  A  part  only  of  his  remarks  are,  however,  here  employed ; 
the  remainder  are  reserved  «ill  i  come  to  my  description  of  the  coiuAry» 
where  they  will  be  more  appropiate,  and  will  not  interrupt  the  narrative. 
That  many  things  have  eoncwrred  since  the  completion  of  this  vohmie  in 
the  summer  of  1809  to  retard  its  pubKcation  till  the  present  moment  I 
eannot  very  much  lament,  since  it  is  now  published  under  drcumstanscei 
^euliarty  gratifying  to  me. 

Notwrthsta»ding  all  my  eodieavouis  at  compressing  the  wcurk^  I  have  fi^ond 
it  impossible  to  include  the  whole  of  my  first  journey  in  one  volume,  withf 
%ut  making  it  unreasonably  thick,  and  it  is  thecefew  farc^en  off  at  the  m4 


rmBFAoc.  vii 

«f  die  third  ptrt  It  «u^  tu^  porbaiM  be  wectki  heie  (»  give  a  aketdi»  Ibrthe 
benefit  of  tboe»  wbo  Okay  purohuM  tbU  dft  vfrfqine,  of  wbak  it  t»  be  ex- 
peoted  ift  the  tttcoeetuug  one«. 

The  «eoond  T<^atte  wiU  oenteia  six  fwrte,  eonunencueg  wiA  out  Mtum 
ihm  Graa&Regmett  to  the  Cape  Town^  which  form«  the  fouith  part  of  the 
«Mk.  In  the  fifth  will  be  fiven  •  sketch  of  «  botenieel  joocnej  to  Zwei- 
lendam  and  the  neighbouring  countiy.  The  sixth  and  seventh  parts  will  iS' 
efaftde  the  joura^  to  the  newly  visited  tribes  of  the  Bee^uans,  in  which  will 
be  given  «a  ample  description  of  tbf^  peeplci  s«  well  as  of  the  Boivesmans, 
end  other  tribe»  of  HottenbH  aav«gee.  The  «ghth  part  will  oontain  a  soli- 
tsiy  exeikmon  to  the  bordeis  of  the  Roggeveld ;  Mid  the  ninth  a  Journey  to 
Bmi^eeveld  aad  Tulbagh»  with  the  contests  which  oecuned  during  the  cam- 
fmgm  «gauitt  %h»  Engiiflb»  tml  mit  rdufn  to  Europe« 

The  remainder  of  the  work  will  be  devoted  to  giving  a  syetemfttic  deBcrip- 
tioo  of  Southern  Africa  firom  Cape  Agulbas  to  the  district  of  the  Steinbock» 
including  all  such  observati(Hi8  as  I  have  reserved  in  order  to  avoid  splitting 
upon  the  same  rock  as  my  precursors,  and  interrupting  too  often  the  course 
of  the  Qarrative.  Here  will  moreover  be  given  all  that  concerns  the  most 
important  object  of  the  work»  the  correcting  whatever  has  been  erroneously 
represented  by  other  writers.  If  the  task  may  be  invidious,  I  yet  do  not 
know  iiow  to  dispense  with  myself  from  perfiMrmiag  it,  desirMS  as  I  am  to 
giv§  all  possible  amplitude  and  accuracy  to  the  descriptive  part  of  the  work.- 

Thk  divisjoQ  will  be  preceded  by  an  mtroductii«,  in  which  wiU  be  given 
a  list  of  alt  the  works  that  have  hitherto  appeared  upon  Southern  Africa« 
with  some  short  strictures  upon  the  merits  of  each.  The  materials  will  then 
be  divided  into  nine  parts.  The  first  part  will  comprehend  a  general  view 
of  the  country,  and  of  the  origin  of  its  population ;  an  examination  into  the 
climate,  the  aspect  of  the  country,  the  properties  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
the  general  character  of  the  animal  world,  and  lastly,  an  ample  account  of 
the  human  race,  natives  of  these  part^,  with  an  analysis  of  the  influence 
which  so  many  years  intercourse  with  emigrant  Europeans  has  had  upon 
them.  The  second  part  will  treat  of  the  history  of  Southern  Africa  both 
before  and  since  its  colonization  :  the  earliest  information  which  could  ilius«* 
träte  this  subject  has  been  diligently  sought,  and  every  thing  written  upon 
it  even  to  the  latest  times  has  been  carefully  examined.    In  the  third  part 


•  •• 


Till 


^„  iTT  */^?"P*^^»  <>f  «»«  «««to«»»  «^nd  manners  of  the  p,^„t  gene«, 
colo^v  «  /  /^«f  ^»  l>o««<^  a»d  geographical  description  of  the  Du<«h 
colony  and  an  the  fifth  a, ketch  of  the  form  of  its  government.  The  four 
remaimng  part,  will  be  occupied  with  the  public  i^titutions. .  the  s^  of 
IdT  H^'  '1  ''**;'  "^^  *"^*^-J«^*«  ^'"'^-^  the  mode  of  husband!^ 
ly  s^fon       ""^'^  "^"  ''^  ^*P^  ^^  ^  "0P^>  --<»-<*  «3  a  mil: 

of  latÜ^!,'  ^T  '^i'^^'^''  of  Aese  divers  objects,  and  the  rich  store 

into  one  volume,  ,t  ,s  impossible  here  to  decide.  The  question  will  be  in 
great  measure  determined  by  the  manner  in  which  the  public  shall  conde- 
scend  to  receive  this  first  volume;  and  if  on  account  of  the  expense  attending 
the  publication  it  should  be  found  expedient  to  abridge  my  plan,  I  must, 
however  reluctantly,  give  up  some  parts  entirely. 

«-.i:-  1*    V  ,-..  Henry  Lichtensteik. 

Berlio,  Marcb,  1811. 


wrjT^  *   J      'rir  ""r"  "'"**  ••  f«,.enu,«de  to  the  co.«e  of  1^«  omiS .o  be^r» 
r«  fiLTjT     r.«  '*n"*' '  "*  "  "^^  *■*  ""  ''*'^'  "W  of  the  orictol  b«id«.  his  own  b« 

,«  fo^  it.  way  »f  tbi.  «««try.  It  wa.  «.t  p«aible  to  proc»t  it  fro«  the  contloeat  In  nficiert  time  to  «com- 

paoy  thepN^irtTol«.«,  I,  wiUth«forebegJTeowitbtbei«rt,wbichitUexpectedwiU,pp«i«th«e«»i«,K««i 
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21?  "~"    ^  ^'^**"  *^*  bottom,  for  defencoy  read  offence. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

OccitfjoM  ^f  the  Jouraey.-^Vojfage  to  the  Cape.-^Stay  ai  the  Cäpe^Tawn.-^Süuatian 
of  the  CoUmy^'^ournejf  of  General  Janssens  to  the  Caffre  TMbes.-^Resolution  of 
the  Commissary  General  de  Mist  to  Traoel  through  the  Colony. — Preparationt 
for  the  Journey.-^ Names  of  the  Persons  who  composed  the  travelling  Party. '^ 
Enumeration  of  the  Things  necessary  to  be  taken  for  the  Performance  of  the  Journey. 

By  thestipulationsat  thepeoceof  Aniiens,  which  was  concluded  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  1 80 1 ,  the  colony  of  thjß  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  to  be  restored  to 
llie  iXitch :  this  colony,  after  having  been  in  their  possession  for  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half,  had  been  taken  by  the  fingUsh  in  the  year  179^.  The  Batavian 
Republic  immediately  began  to  occupy  itself  assiduously -with  considering  the 
means  of  regulating  this  important  possession  so  as  to  derive  from  it  the 
greatest  advantages  that  it  was  capable  of  affording.  In  this  undertaking  they 
found  so  much  the  more  diificulty,  since  from  the  dissolution  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  some  years  before  (under  whose  direction  the  colony  of 
the  Cape  had  been  till  that  time),  and  the  influence  which  the  being  seven 
years  under  the  dominion  of  a  foreign  power  must  have  had  upon  the  govern- 
ment, the* customs  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  f evenues.  of  the  colony,  few  of 
the  former  institutions  and  ordinances  could  continue  any  longer  in  force, 
none  could  remain  unchanged. 

Even  so  early  as  in  December,  180 1,  before  the  preliminaries  were  confirmed 
by  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  the  Slates  asked  the  advice  of  the  council 
for  the  Asiatic  possessions  (by  which  department  the  business  of  the  former 
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East  India  Company  was  now  to  be  administered)  upon  the  best  manner  of 
regulating  the  colony  of  the  Cape  on  its  restoration  to  the  Batavian  Republic  ;. 
and  a  committee  of  the  council  was  appointed,  by  whom  an  opinion  was  to  be 
given.  A  member  of,  this  committee,  Mr.  J.  A.  de  Mist,  a  man  whom 
neither  the  misfortunes  of  his  native  country  during  the  changes  occasioned 
by  fifteen  years  of  divisions  and  disturbances,  nor  the  insolence  of  self-erected 
adversaries,  on  whom  the  caprice  of  the  populace  confers  a  power  commonly 
dangerous,  but  always  merely  ephemeral,  could  ever  dishearten,  or  turn  aside 
from  pursuing  with  zeal  the  straight  path  of  truth  and  integrity,  was  the 
person  to  whose  lot  it  fell  to  draw  up  the  answer.  This  task  he  with  asto«* 
nishing  diligence  accomplished  in  a  few  w.eeks,  and  it  was  to  the  no  small 
satisfaction  of  the  committee  that  on  the  1st  of  April,  1809,  the  honourable 
post  was  confen'ed  upon  him  of  receiving  the  colony  of  the  Cape  from  the 
hands  of  the  English  in  quality  of  Commissary  General  for  the  Republic  :  by 
this  appointment  it  fell  also  to  his  lot  to  superintend  the  carrying  into  efftect 
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his  ideas  for  the  regulation  of  the  colony,  as  well  as  to  instal  the  new  gover- 
nor, J.  W.  Jarissens,  into  his  high  office.  The  latter  had  been  appointed 
governor  as  early  as  in  the  month  of  February. 

.Some  months  were  however  requisite  before  the  equipment  of  the  vessels, 
the  assembling  and  cloathing  the  troops^  destined  for  the  possession  of  the 
Cape,  the  embarking  the  stores  for  the  magazines,  and  other  business  neces- 
sary  on  the  occasion  could  be  accomplished.  It  was  not  till  the  middfe  of 
July  that  the  ships  were  ready  to  sail,  although  it  was  in  the  first  days  of  this 
month  that  the  troops  had  been  embarked,  and  between  the  6th  and  15th  that 
the  Commissary  general  and  the  governor  themselves,  with  their  train,  had 
gone  on  board.  I  was  myself  among  the  train  of  the  latter.  An  unconquerable ; 
inclination  to  try  my  powers  amid  the  vicissitudes  and  toils  of  wandering 
through  new  climes  and  under  a  different  heaven;  an  ardent  desire  tobe 
acquainted  with  a  country  upon  which,  even  in  my  boyish  years,  my  imagi- 
nation  had  eagerly  dwelt,  and  which  since  my  arrival  at  a  maturer  age  I  had 
always  had  an  unbounded  curiosity  to  explore,  induced  me  to  offer  my  services 
to  the  governor,  who,  a  short  time  before  his  departure,  was  seeking  out  a 
tutor  from  Germany  for  his  son,  then  thirteen  years  of  age.  He  accepted  my 
offers,  when,  with  a  cheerful  heart  and  placid  confidence  in  my  future  fete,  I 
quitted  my  native  country,  my  parents,  my  brethren,  my  firiends,  and  blessed, 
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even  at. that  moment,  the  determined  resolution  with  which  I  was  enabled  to 
engage  in  the  career  prompted  by  my  genius. 

The  dispositions  of  the  excellent  persons  in  whose  service  I- was  engaged 
forbids  me  to  say  all  that  I  could  gladly  say  of  them.  From  the  mouth  of 
one  who  owes  them  so  much,  the  most  truly  deserved  praise,  the  mere  ex- 
pression of  the  gratitude  due  to  them,  might  appear  too  much  like  flattery ; 
and  there  is  a  certain  class  of  readers,  who  can  discover  in  ever  so  slight  a 
tribute  of  applause  sufficient  ground  for  a  suspicion  of  partiality,  which 
would  ill  become  a  German  writer.  True  it  is,  that  in  these  people  I  love  a 
whole  nation,  but  I  should  consider  it  as  the  most  unpardonable  weakness 
were  I  to  degrade  my  narrative  with  any  thing  that  might  have  the  remotest 
appearance  of  untruth  in  order  to  gratify  that  love  ;  and  I  had  rather  remain 
wholly  silent  than  forbear  to  speak  with  the  frankness  and  sincerity  which 
foreigners  have  always  found  so  praise-worthy  in  the  character  of  my  country- 
men. What  renders  the  present  work,  however,  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
undertakings  of  my  life  is,  that  I  have  never  had  any  temptation,  through  in- 
discretion towards  my  benefactors,  to  hazard  losing  the  recompense  which 
posterity  will  perhaps  first  bestow  upon  my  undeviating  adherence  to  truth. 

Four  weeks  passed  before  a  favourable  east  wind  permitted  our  sailing  out 
of  the  Texel.  It  was  on  the  5th  of  August  that  we  left  this  road  in  company 
with  a  numf^rous  fleet  of  transports  destined  to  the  East  and  West  Indies. 
We  were  afterwards,  by  the  contrary  winds  which  we  encountered  in  the 
British  Channel,  constrained  to  run  into  Plymouth,  and  when  still  farther 
advanced  on  our  voys^e  were  (letained  by  an  unusual  calm ;  but  towards  the 
end  of  September  we  reached  the  Canary  Islands,  and  lay  ten  days  in  the 
road  of  Santa-Cru^,  ofi*  the  Island  of  Tenerifie.  The  wind  was  not  more  fa« 
vourable  to  us  as  we  pursued  our  course,  till  we  passed  the  line,  which  we 
did  on  the  20th  of  November.  From  this  time  our  voyage  was  fortunate  and 
quick,  so  that  we  came  to  anchor  in  Table  Bay  on  the  33rd  of  December.^ 

*  I  pass  over  in  this  place  the  account  of  our  sea  voyage,  ifith  several  perhaps  not  unlote* 
testing  obserrations,  because  more  important  matter  is  here  amply  presented,  and  reserre  them 
for  a  short  publication  by  itself,  which  I  hope  to  render  useful  to  future  Toyagers  by  sea.  An 
extract  from  my  journal  during  our  stay  at  Teneriffe  is  through  the  goodness  of  Counsellor 
Brun  of  Helmstadt  published  in  the  Universal  Geographical  Ephomerides  for  ISOtf.  Many  too 
evident  tracer  of  the  original  destination  of  this  journal  I  could  have  Wished  suppressed  in  the 
fragment, 

B  2 
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I  my  ix>thiDg  Mmeerohig  the  eatly  pan  of  my  abode  nt  «lie  €^,  od  of 
the  occurrences  with  which  the  dehiys  in  deliverii^  up  the  oobny  were 
accompanied.  Another  part  of  the  work^  deroted  entifely  to  the  hislecy  of 
the  colony,  will  give  ample  informatioa  and  aatidfiictory  elacidatiooB  upofi 
diis  subject.    Let  me  only  be  permitted  here  to  make  the  folbwiag  leraariw. 

When  the  Cape  was  taken  by  the  EngUah  in  the  year  1795^  tiie  c6k<mf 
was  in  an  unusual  state  of  anarchy  and  internal  distraction,  which  not  a  little 
contributed  towards  rendering  the  conquest  so  easy  to  tl»  enemy ;  for  ia  the 
eyes  of  impartial  observers,  the  evil  of  falling  under  a  foreign  yoke  appearad 
incomparably  less  than  the  probable  ones  which  were  dien  hanging  over 
them.  Some  restless  adventurers  from  Europe  had  intfodoced  here  the 
fanaticism  of  freedom,  and  awakened  among  the  people,  otherwise  too  much 
inclined  to  discord  and  disobedience,  a  revolutionary  rage,  which  their  igno- 
rance and  crude  conceptions  rendered  no  less  langbable  than  dangerous,  and 
which,  without  the  intervention  of  the  enemy,  would  very  Ukely  have  spread 
Yuin  over  the  whole  colony.  The  comfortless  situation  of  the  mother  country, 
torn  herself  by  polirical  divisions,  the  insecurity  of  her  existing  government, 
and  the  exhausted  state  of  her  powers,  which  prevented  any  portion  of  her 
attention  being  turned  to  her  ccrfoaies;  all  these  circuoistances,  without 
doubt,  contributed  very  much  to  the  overtfaiK>w  of  the  factious,  and  to  induce 
the  sober-minded  rather  to  submit  to  a  government,  in  whose  strength  they 
could  place  some  confidence.  It  was  not,  however,  possible  for  the  new 
English  administration  to  suppress  entirely  the  ill  consequences  arising  from 
the  rage  of  freedom  which  had  been  excited,  particularly  since  their  true 
purposes  being  mistaken,  they  were  considered  as  suf^rters  of  the  orainge 
party,  to  oppose  which  the  general  judgment  was  perfectly  agreed.* 

It  was  chiefly  in  the  district  of  Graaff  Reynett  and  the  eastern  part  of 

Zwellendam,  that  the  greatest  opposition  was  shewn  to  the  English  govern-» 

ment  during  the  whole  time  of  their  continuing  here.    The  refractory  were 

indeed  quieted  by  force  of  arms,  but  this  was  done  with. so  little  discretion 

*and  foresight,  that  the  evil  was  thereby  rather  increased  than  diminished. 

: , , _ 

•  This  opinion  became  atXhe  attack  of  the  Engirsh  so  much  the  more  nniTersal,  as  she 
bersclf  made  it  a  principal  object  in  the  hasty  c^pitalatio«.  ColMel  Gordon,  who  signed  it, 
was  a  professed  adherent  of  the  oraoge  party.  A  few  days  after,  this  otherwise  upright  man, 
made  a  public  confession  of  his  error  to  the  world  by  destroying  himself. 
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Tftenctf  ftrMe  dkedrds  with  the  Caffre  trib^  who  inhabit  the  eattera  borders 
(fT  tlie  colony,  and  a0  m  die  cade  of  Graaff  Reyoett,  by  th^  most  impriident  * 
mesism&i  tlife  Hottentott  were  eiftployed  in  dubduing  the  rebellious  peaBaftt». 
Hie  teft^  thereupon,  «fte?  a  formal  engagen^nt,  fled  with  their  women  and  chil- 
dren to  a  remote  corner  of  the  colony,  when  a  numerous  body  of  thede  savages 
spread  themsehres  along  the  sea^coast,  overthrew  the  dwellings,  destroyed  the 
gardens  and  fields,  made  tbemseives  a  paUi  by  burning  and  massacre,  and 
pressed  forward  to  Outeniqualand,  near  Mosselbay«  A  body  of  Englinh 
soldiers,  under  General  Yandeleur,  did  indeed  drire  them  back  to  their  a&Cient 
borders,  but  the  contest  was  not  a  slight  one,  nor  was  the  happy  termination 
purchased  without  many  sacrifices ;  and  even  at  the  time  of  our  arrival  a 
great  enmity  subsisted  between  the  Caffres  and  the  English  government«* 

From  all  these  circun^stances,  and  from  the  deplorable  state  to  which,  through 
them,  the  eastern  part  of  the  colony  was  reduced,  the  attentioa  of  the  new 
Dotch  government  was  more  particularly  called  to  it.    No  sooner  then  was 
the  colony  at  length  restored  in  February,  1803,  than  General  Janssens  formed 
the  resolution  of  visiting  these  parts  himself;    and  he  hoped  by  personal 
observations,  and  regulations  made  upon  the  spot,  to  put  an  end  povverfully 
and  speedily  to  the  evil.  Since  the  organisation  of  the  government,  with  which 
the  Commissary  general  even  then  occupied  himself  diligently,  nevertheless 
could  not  be  completed  in   the  first  months,  the  governor,   as  executor  of 
the  standing  laws,  could  at  this  moment  better  permit  himself  to  be  absent 
from  the  capital  than  later,  when  he  should  have  received  the  reins  out  of  the 
bands  of  the  representatives  of  the  sovereign  power.     He  therefore  com-« 
menced  his  journey  early  in  April,  and  the  many  hardships  which  he  had  to 
encounter  in  his  progress  were  well  repaid  in  the  complete  success  of  his 
benevolent  view^,  as  well  as  by  acquiring  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
country  which  henceforward  was  to  be  entrusted  to  his  administration.     The 
particular  occurrences  of  this  journey  will  more  properly  find  a  place  when 
my  own  travels,  in  the  train  of  the  Commissary  general,  through  the  country 
BOW  visited  by  General  Janssens,  come  to  be  related. 


*  Aa  tffifwrfect  aceoast  of  these  trMiMctiont  hu  been  grrea  ta  the  poblic'ia  the  second  part 
of  Barroir*«  Tn^nh,    I  ahall  gWe  a  more  complete  aoMunt  of  them  ia  anpther  part  of 
work. 
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In  the  mean  time,  during  his  absence,  that  is  on  the  6th  of  Jtri^^ 
1 803,  the  inteUigence  reached  the  Cape,  by  means  of  a  dispatch  boat,  of 
the  renewal  of  the  wat  between  France  and  England.  The  presence  of  the 
commander  was  now  imperiously  demanded  for  die  regulation  of  the  defence 
of  the  place,  and  he  returned  with  so  much  haste  that  he  perfdrmed  his 
journey  back,  of  an  hundred  and  seventy  hours,*  in  only  ten  days.  From 
the  day  of  his  arrival,  the  1st  of  August,  he  occupied  himself  indefatigably 
with  these  regulations,  while  the  Conunissary  general  completed  his  labours 
for  the  organization  of  the  colony  task,  and  circulated  his  new  code  for  its 
civil  government. 

He  also  had  the  intention  of  visiting  the  interior  of  the  colony,  that  he 
might  obtain  from  his  own  observations  aii  accurate  knowledge  both  of  par« 
ticular  parts  and  of  the  whole,  so  that  at  his  return  to  hiia  native  country  he 
might  be  able  to  render  an  accurate  account  of  all  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  colony,  as  well  as  of  all  its  wants  and  necessities.  ItWas  a 
question,  however,  for  some  time»  whether,  since  an  attack  from  the  enemy 
might  be  supposed  a  thing  not  very  remote,  his  removing  to  a  distance  from 
the  capital  could  at  that  time  be  permitted :  yet  soon  the  suggei^on  of  the 
utility  that  might  probably  be  derived  both  to  the  mother  country  and  to  the 
colony  from  isuch  a  journey  superseded  all  other  considerations,  especially  as 
for  many  reasons  it  did  not  appear  probable  that  the  English  ministry  would 
immediately  think  of  directing  an  attack  upon  it  from  the  East  Indies ;  and  since 
in  the  activity  and  bravery  of  the  governor  the  colony  had  a  protection  upon 
which  it  might  very  safely  rely.  Besides,  in  the  case  of  an  attack,  the 
presence  of  a  magistrate  high  in  office,  in  the  remoter  districts,  might  be  of 
great  advantage  towards  the  defence  of  the  colony. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  this  journey  was  resolved  on,  the  necessary  pre« 
parations  for  it  were  immediately  commenced.  It  is  expedient  here  to  state 
particularly  that  the  governor  had  before  taken  this  very  same  journey,  and 
his  information  concerning  the  things  necessary  to  be  attended  to,  and  the 
means  of  performing  such  a  journey,  so  as  to  derive  the  greatest  portion  of 


i«« 


*  The  German  mode  of  reckoning  distances  is  commonly  by  hours,  and  they  consider  a 
German  mile,  which  is  eqaal  to  fire  English  ones,  as  equiyalent  to  an  hour.  The  distance  that 
the  governor  therefore  traTclled  in  ten  days  is  tol)e  supposed  one  hundred  and  seventy  German 
miles,  or  eight  hundred  and  fifty  English  ones,--«>TKAMS(ATOR. 
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advantage  from  it,  without  being  subjected  to  greater  privations  and  incon- 
veniences than  were  absolutely  necessary,  were  imparted  to  us,  and  lightened 
our  way  exceedingly.  The  captain  of  artillery,  Paravicini.  di  Capelli,  aide- 
de-camp  to  the  general,  and  who  had  accompanied  him  on  his  journey,  a 
man  of  great  penetration  and  foresight,  directed  these  preparations  with 
much  kindness ;  and  through  the  pains  he  took  deserved  on  many  occasions 
the  warmest  thanks  of  the  whole  travelling  party. 

From  the  travels  of  Le  Vaillant,  which  have  been  so  universally  read,  we 
know  very  well  the  necessary  provisions  to  be  made  by  a  single  traveller — an 
enquirer  into  nature,  so  that  he  may  pursue  his  way  with  the  best  effect 
through  the  inhospitable  regions  of  Southern  Africa ; — ^so  that  he  may  not  be 
subjected  to  a  want  of  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life,  or  be  prevented  in 
attaining  the  objects  of  his  researches  as  a  man  of  knowledge  and  science.' 
Yet  any  one  will  have  bifta  very  imperfect  idea  through  this  medium  of  what 
we  found  requisite  for  the  equipment  of  a  company  of  forty  stout  mem 
formihg  a  sort  of  little  caravan. 

But  principally  because  this  journey  was  unlike  any  which  has  perhaps 
ever  fallen  «under  the  reader's  observation,  since  no  travels  into  the  interior 
of  Africa  re^^embte  it  in  any  way,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  dwell  some* 
what  more  at  large  upon  our  preparations,  as  the  mode  of  our  travelling 
will  by  that  means  be  better,  understood,  and  through  the  novelty  of  the 
objects  to  which  we  were  obliged  to  attend,  a  more  lively  interest  will  be 
awakened. 

Journeys  similar  to  that  which  the  Commissary  general  was  now  about  to 
undertake  had  at.  all  times  since  the  foundation  of  the  colony  been  occa- 
sionally performed,  and  the  people  were  accustomed  to  see  the  magistrates, 
who  were  high  in  rank,  travel  with  a  sort  of  state,  and  with- a  train  of  fol- 
lowers which  would  distinguish  them  from  the  people  around,  nnd  point  out 
their  rank  and  dignity.*    This  custom  had  its  origin  in  an  imitation  of  the 


*  Mr.  Barroir,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  second  part  of  his  Travels,  has  thought  proper  to 
laugh  eztiemely  at  these  journeys,  which  his  French  translator  calls  Expedition»  de  parade^ 
and  remarks  that  they  are  of  no  adrantage  whatever  for  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  country. 
That  was  not  their  object,  and  the  use  which  roost  of  them  had  upon  the  whole  will  be  pointed 
•ut  in  the  history  of  the  colony.  Above  all,  it  is  exceedingly  uojust  to  impute  to  the  Dutch  of 
<he  seventeenth  and  dghteenth  centunes,  as  a  piece  of  mercantile  meanness^  the  secrecy  thej 
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customs  u  Java,  which  was  the  model  of  lall  the  ceremonials  at  the 
Cape  ;  and  since  it  had  been, once  introduced  here,  it  was  not  even  now  to 
be  neglected  by  any  one  who  would  app^r  with  the  dignity  attached  to  his 
post.  This  numerous  train,  and  this  show  of  armed  men,  wa«  more  par- 
ticularly requisite  on  the  present  occasion,  since  the  course  Jay  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  several  savage  tribes,  and  through  solitary  uninhabited  parts, 
in  which  hordes  of  the  Bosjesmans»  and  bands  of  run-away  slaves  or  English 
deserters,  might  have  made  the  travellers  feelingly  repent  the  neglect  of  so 
useful  a  precaution. 

As  necessary  as  was  this  train  itself,  equally  necessary  was  it  for  the  whole 
society  to  take  with  them  provisions  for  their  wants  of  every  sort ;  and  it 
will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  tliat  the  care  displayed  throughout  for  this  purpose 
was  not  so  much  as  to  the  conveniences  and  accomaK>dations  which  are 
pleasant  on  a  journey,  but  for  things  absolutely  necessary  to  the  support  ef 
life  and  health.  If  the  volunlary  privations  of  one  of  Robinson's  pedestrian 
wanderers  displays  an  interesting  spectacle,  I  hope  not  to  eatertain  my 
readers  less  with  a  representation  of  the  numberless  hardships  sustained  every 
step  by  a  company  of  Europeans  in  their  progress  through  a  hot,  hilly,  un- 
fruitful, thinly-inhabited,  half-waste  country,  where  scarcely  even  any  water 
was  to  be  had ; — of  the  wants^  the  privations  they  endured,  and  the  earnest 
longings  with  which  they  were  sometimes  seized  to  taste  again  the  sweets 
and  coAiforts  they  enjoyed  in  their  own  country.  Indeed,  the  equipment  of 
such  a  journey  by  land  required  scarcely  less  thought  and  attention  to  things 
the  most  minute  than  a  sea  voyage  would  have  done ;  so  inhospitable  is  the 
country,  so  entirely  destitute  of  all  the  advantages  which  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  art  and  nature  combine  to  present  for  the  accommodation  of  tra- 
vellers. Scarcely  is  it  indeed  possible  to  give  other  than  a  general  i^dea  of 
tlie  uüavoidable  number  and  variety  of  things  with  which  one  must  be 
encumbered. 

Before,  however,  we  enter  upon  an  enquiry  into  them,  let  me  first  be 
permitted  to  say  something  about  the  persons  who  composed  our.  society, 

are  si^d  to  haire  observed  with  regard  to  their  geographical  discoveries,  sinoe  (he  exiateiKce  of 
the  discüveries  was  rested  upon  these  joumeys,  vphi«;^  thej  turn  into  so  much  ridicule;  and 
it  was  in  fact  the  geographical  and  political  situataoo  of  the  errantry  which  repdcred.  them 

iiecessary. 


fiiDce  Hien  tbe  Dttoremid  iMnuA^er  cf  tm  vant»  will  lie  birttar  wiiteaitMMi    It 
consisted  of  the  following  persont. 

Mr.  J.  A.  de  Misty  commiseaiy«{;iinenl. 

Mr.  A.  L.  de  Mist,  bis  son,  and  secretary, 

C.  A.  H.  Miehgorius,  clerk  m  the  chasodber  of  aocöuttts  oftbe^oloiiy»  and 
belonging  to  ifae  office  of  the  comBdissaiyTgenera^ 

H.  Gihner,  lieutenant  in  a  squadron  of  light  dragoons,  comoiander  of  tbe 
escort.  He  had  already  accompanied  General  Jantsens  upon  his  journey, 
and  took  upon  himself  at  once  the  inspection  of  the  waggons  and  teiUBS 
belonging  to  them,  and  the  care  of  providing  forage  for  the  ridiog-faorses» 
Sec.  &c. 

P.  J.  Le  Sueur,  a  cadet  of  the  same  corps,  in  the  ordonnance  of  the  com* 
missary-general. 

Myself,  whom  the  commissary^g^^eral  had  chosen  as  his  attendant  |n  case 
of  necessity  to  superintend  the  medical  department.  At  ^the  same  time  ha 
hoped  to  derive  some  advantage  from  the  little  knowledge  I  had  in  natural 
history,  from  the  observations  it  would  induce  me  to  make,  and  the  ottt^ts 
which  it  was  my  purpose  to  ooUect.  General  Janssens,  in  whose  particu- 
lar service  I  had  come  to  the  Cape,  gave  me  permission  to  undertake  the 
journey  the  more  readily,  since  his  eldest  son,  Henry  Janssens,  my  pupil, 
was  destined  to  accompany  us;  besides,  my  having  occasionally  rendered 
myself  useful  in  various  cases  of  illness  had  made  him  much  my  friend.' 

F.  Winters,  surgeon  to  the  Military  Hospital  at  Cape  Town. 

M.  Halewyn,  book-keeper  and  house-steward. 

P.  Menger  and  H.  Kümmel,  gentlemen  of  the  chamber. 

A  corporal  with  seven  dragoons,  ev^y  one  of  whom  followed  some  trade, 
as  sadl»,  smith,  carpenter,  &c.  &c.  ^ 

A  sergeant  of  ""infantry  as  superintendant  of  the  Hottentots  and  slaves. 

A  Frencfa-hori)  player  of  the  corps  of  Jägers,  a  very  useful,  indeed  an 
almost  indispensable  person,  since  according  to  certain  signals  he  collected 
the  cavalcade  together  when  they  were  to  set  forwards,  summoned  the  cattle 
with  their  keepers  from  the  pastures  where  the  former  were  feeding,  or  if  any 
one  was  wandering  away  from  the  company  called  him  back  to  the  right  path, 
frc.  &c.  The  care  of  our  little  camp»  to  blow  the  reveille  and  the  retreat, 
was  also  committed  to  hun. 

c 
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Twelve  Hottentots,  who  acted  as  .servants  in  all  capacities;  tq  them  wen» 
added  daily  fen  or  twelve  others,  who  belongjed  to  the  aielages  of  the  day. 

Four  »laves  for  the  service  of  particular  members  of  the  society,  or  to  attend 
upon  their  horses. 

Lastly,  a  courier  of  the  government,  who  went  forwards  every  day  to  order 
the  atelages  that  would  be  wanted,  and  to  take  care  that  forage  and  provisions 
were  prepared. 

Our  travelling  party  was  moreover  embellished  in  a  very  agreeable  manner 
by  the  addition  of  female  society.  Augusta  de  Mist,  youngest  daughter  to  the 
conamissary  general,  could  not  be  restrained  at  his  departure  from  Holland  from 
following  her  father  in  his  migration.  This  instance  of  true  filial  love,  so 
delightful  under  every  point  of  view,  inspired  her  with  fortitude  to  despise 
the  dangers  of  the  sea,  and  the  inconveniences  attending  a  long  voyage,  to 
leave  her  sisters  and  her  friends,  and  readily  to  renounce  the  joys  of  a  life  of 
ease  and  social  comfort,  perhaps  for  many  years.  Many  young  women 
of  nineteen,  accustomed  to  live  in  the  first  circles  in  their  own  country, 
would  have  been  staggered  in  their  fiUal  duty  at  the  prospect  of  an  interrup- 
tion  to  these  joys;  but  not  so  our  traveller.  Even  the  consolations  which 
she  found  in  the  lively  scenes  of  the  Cape  Town,  which  atoned  t(»  her  in 
some  mea&ure  for  what  she  had  abandoned,  were  equally  given  up  to  remain 
by  the  side  of  her  fitth.er  amid  the  sultry  deserts  of  the  interior  of  Africa.  It 
seemed  to  her  far  preferable  to  share  with  him  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
inseparable  from  such  a  journey,  than,  at  a  distance,  at  home  to  tremble 
for  his  life,  to  think  of  him  in  illness,  perhaps,  confided  to  the  care  of 
strange  and  mercenary  hands.  Her  father  had  not  omitted  to  represent 
to  her  in  the  clearest  manner  every  danger  and  hardship  she  might  be 
subjected  to  encounter,  and  entreated  her  to  reflect  that  the  objects  of  ^ 
his  journey  could  not  in  any  way  be  restrained  or  contracted  by  her  being 
his  companion,  that  she  must  even  resolve  to  forego  all  personal  wishes  which 
might  interfere  with  his  attaining  the  objects  for  which  the  journey  was  un* 
dertaken. 

All  this  could  not  awaken  any  terrors  in  her  mind,  or  deter  her  in  the 
slightest  degree  froria  pursuing  her  purpose;  and  how  eagerly  soever  she 
assured  him  beforehand  that  he  might  rely  upon  her  resignation,  her  assurances 
were  even  exceeded  by  the  firmness  with  which  she  adhered  to  all  that 
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was  required  of  her,  by  the  patience  with  which  she  endured  every  hardship» 
by  the  punctuality  with  which  she  conformed  to  all  the  regulations  made  by, 
even  to  all  the  expectations  and  wishes,  of  her  father.  It  is  not  less 
incredible  than  true,  that  through  the  whole  journey,  which  was  extended  to 
nearly  six  months,  never  was  at  any  time  the  least  delay  occasioned  either 
by  her  or  her  female  attendants,  never  was  the  setting  off  in  the  morning 
postponed  on  her  account,  never  was  any  regulation  whatever  broken  in  upon. 
It  .must  indeed  be  remarked  that  such  privations  were  the  less  felt  by 
her  since  her  richly  stored  mind  received  a  constant  recompense  and  gratifi- 
cation in  the  perpetual  succession  of  new  and  remarkable  objects  with  which 
It  was  presented.  The  delight  of  having  so  many  of  the  wonders  of  nature 
hitherto  known  only  by  description  placed  before  her  eyes,  and  of  studying 
a  race  of  men,  whose  frame  and  colour  of  body,  no  less  than  their-  habits 
and  customs,  were  so  different  from  any  she  had  yet  seen,  left  no  room 
to  think  of  petty  objects  of  ease  and  conveniencei  and  sweetened  even  the 
most  wearisome  restraints.  There  was,  indeed,  in  this  young  lady  a  singular 
union  of  feminine  softness  and  tenderness  of  heart,  with  a  manly  resolution 
and  firmness  of  niind  not  often  to  be  found  among  the  rougher  part  of  her 
sex;  —  through  both  she  often  shamed  one  or  other  of  the  members  of 
our  society.  One  of  her  young  friends  fi:om  the  Cape  Town,  Mademoi- 
selle Versveld,  had  at  her  own  particular  desire  been  permitted  to  accompany 
her.  With  equal  firmness  did  she  support  the  toils,  the  hardships,  and  tho 
inconveniences  of  the  journey.  Each  was  attended  by  a  young  European 
female  servant. 

It  was  determined  that  the  whole  company,  those  who  belonged  to  the 
waggons  excepted,  should  perform  the  journey  on  horseback.  We  were 
twenty-five  horsemen,  some  of  whose  horses  were  always  led  by  the  slaves, 
to  render  the  fatigue  less.  A  large  waggon  attended,  which  carried  all  that 
was  necessary  for  the  general  wants  of  the  day,  and  the  little  packages  of  each 
individual ;  it  was  also  provided  with  accommodations  to  carry  any  one  who 
might  be  ill  or  worn  down  with  fatigue;*  and,  according  to  the  custom  of 

!■   ■  ■     ■■  '  '   ■  *  1         ;  »     .-.I    II  I.I         ■  ■  .  II   ,,  .  I    iwi         I  mi  I      I    I   I    .        .11   -.1  I.I     .  ». 

*  It  18  worthy  of  rtoark  that  the  chief  of  tho  expedition,  probably  the  oldest  of  tlie  whole 
society,  a  man  of  fifty -four  years  of  age,  was  the  only  one  who  never  availed  himself  of  this 
convenience,  but  performed  the  whole  journey  of  nearly  nine  hundred  hours  ^four  thousa^^d 
fivehunired  English  miles)  on  horseback. 

c  2 
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oouhtry»  it  was  furnished  ivith  arms  and  unoiunition,  the  ctatyiof^ 
which  to  any  eiitent  would  very  much  have  incommoded  the  company  out 
horseback.  Five  other  waggons  weif«  filled  with  oar  larger  bag^;age;  thejr 
eontained  in  the  first  place  a  ferge  provision  of  dry  food  and  liquors,  such 
as  rice,  sea-biscuit,  please,  dried  fruits,  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  tobacco»  was;, 
candles,  &c.  &C.  besides  wine,  brandy,  and  vinegar. 

Next,  that  we  might  not  be  reduced  in  travelling  through  such  very  thinly^ 
inhabited  countries  to  the  necessity  of  sleeping  entirely  in  the  open  air^ 
which,  notwithstanding  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  is  always  dangerous  t» 
the  health  even  of  Europeans  born  in  the  country,  we  had  ten  or  twelve 
tents  with'  us  of  difierent  sizes,  which,  with  the  necessary  appendage»^ 
belonging  to  them»  of  p<de3,  pegsi»  cords,  and  fastenings,  filled  of  themselve» 
«ne  waggon.  Equally  necessary  was  it  to  carry  a  provision  of  simple  field« 
hedSr  since  the  number  of  serpents  and  venonk>us  insects  rendered  it  very 
dangerous  to  sleep  upon  the  bare  ground.  Some  new  mattresses-,  bolsters», 
and  woollen  coverlids^  were  furnished  from  the  magcaine  for  the  hospitals^ 
on  which,  indeed,  we  did  not  lie  very  soft,  but  soft  enough  to  sleep  welt 
after  the  fatigues  of  the  day.  Much  room  was  occupied  by  things  aecessary  for^ 
cooking  in  the  open  field,  such  as  kettles,  saucepans,  &c.  I'o  give  an  idea, 
of  aß  diat  it  was  necessary  to  provide  in  this  way  it  is  sufficient  only  ta 
refer  to  the  number  and  variety  of  persmis  <rf  which  we  were  composed,  and 
to  the  different  provisions  which  were  to  be  made  for  each  ;  especially  as  ixh 
traversing  the  borders  of  the  Caffre  tribes  we  were  several  weeks  without 
coming  into  an  inhabited  country.  Besides  the  society  ^ho  lived,  with  the- 
commissary  general,  there  was  to  be  provided  for,,  the  steward  aiid  the- 
servants,  the  dragoons,  the  Jägersy  the  Hottentots,  and  the  slaves»  Then  m 
order  to  eat  the  meat  with  any  degree  of  comfort  there  must  be  field-tables», 
field-stools,  plates,  dishes,  knives,  forks,  spoons,  and  table-linen.  Indeed^ 
it  required  a  man  with  all  the  attention  and  activity  of  our  steward  to  think 
of  such  a  variety  of  things,  and  have  them  all  in  such  excellent  ordeiu 

To  be  prepared  against  any  accidents  that  might  befali  our  waggons^  or 
our  horses,  it  was  necessary  to  carry  with  us  a  tmvelling  forge,  witli  a 
provision  of  carpenters*  tools,  wheeUbands,  nails,  and  horse-shoes.  We 
had,  besides,  a  chest  filled  with  all  sorts  of  trinkets  and  frippery,  as  presents^ 
for  the  Caffres  and  Hottentots,  or  to  exchange  with  them  for  the  rareties 
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«PArimntSf  aadftfaeir  ewi^  houaehold  implements.  Another  wa»  filled  with 
nedioal  drugs»  cfairut^toal  iBstruments  and  bandage^.  There  were  two. 
lM»ds  of  ilWi^wd^rwith  about  two  hundred  pound  of' shot  andbuiiets^  and 
•  fwietgr^f  9un9:tEKi  other  araia«  TheFe  were  chests  wikh  clothes^  Unei^. 
%m1»:  aad  maps,  as  wel^  a»*  spare  saddles^  and  other  appurtenances  for  th# 
lH>r8e£k  To  these  are  to  be  added  the  daily  provision  of  corn  for  our  cavalry,. 
and  the  qtiantity  of  bi:)ead»  meat,  pulse,  &c.  whieb  we  were  often  objiiged  to 
provide  i^hea  we  were  to  travd  for  several  days  through  parts^  almost  unin* 
habited.  It  will  not  then  appear  surprising  that  our  six  waggons  were  no 
msre  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  contain  such  a  number  and  variety^ 
of  objects;  Indeed,  it  wa^  not  long  before  we  were  convinced  that  most  of 
llwm  wepe  too  heavy  k)ad^  and  it  was^jfocuid  expedient,  to  increase  their 
Binaher*  . 

It  is  sufficieirt  heve  (moß  £pr  all  to  remark  that  the  waggons  used  iii  ai 
jcmm^  like  tigie  present  aie  differently  constructed  from  what  would  ba 
«mplciyedin.Eiirape  for  asimiW  purpose;  aad  that  they  differ  equally  from 
tbose  kept  ia  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape  Town  for  Uttle  parties  of  pkasure^ 
The  dvy  mid  hot  weather,  and  above  all,  the  extreme  badness  of  the 
MOOBteiiMroods,  rendears  it  necessary  to  make  them  of  much  more  .  solid 
»atenats^  and  to  put  them  mvK^h  more  firmly  together  than  isc  usual  with. 
our  waggons.  Many  kinds  of  trees  in  these  parts  fiirnish  a  wood,  which,  front 
ka  bardnesa  asd  tOFugbfiess»  is  particularly  adapted  to  such  kind  ctf  uses,  and 
we  may  safieiy  venture  to  assert,  that  ao  where  Me  such  strong  and  durable 
wi^fgoas  mode  as  at  the  Cape.  Th^y  are  eommonly  about  the  size  of  a 
iBodeiale  bagga^  waggo»,  bot  ave  much  neatep  and  better  ßnis^bed^  some-* 
thing  like  the  best  of  the  post  wagons,  in  the  north  of  Germany,  and  have  a 
Cjftnvas  awning  over  them,,  called  in  the  country  a  tent ;  they  are  thirteen 
filet  i»  length  within,  and  sixty-two  inches  broad,  Rhinelaiid  measure*.  The 
ifo^  handa^of  ite  wheel»  are  almost  hal&sm  inch  thick*. 

Repeated  experiments  have  taught  us  that  carriages  sent  hither  firmn 
llurope  are  of  no  use  whatever ;  at  least  they  do  not  last  long.  The  English, 
itierefore  noade  all  their  carriages,  for  this  place  without  exception  with  iron 
aode-trees^ 

The  wagfyana,  aooordiug  to  the  weight  of  their  lading,  and  to  the  kngth  and 
dlfllMlty'^tlie  wny  they  have  to  go»  are  drawn  by  eight,  twelve,  and  eve» 
sometimea  by  sixteen  oxen.    These  afe  yoked  togetbiflc  two  and  two  hy  m 
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beam  over  the  back  of  the  neck,  which  is  fastened  by  a  thong  of  leaHier 
uniier  the  neck,  and  two  others  running  on  each  side  of  the  hams.  In  the 
middle  of  the  beam  i»  a  strong  iron  ring,  and  through  this  i^  passed  a  ccnrd,^ 
which  is  fastened  to  the  leather  thong.*  In  other  countries  it  has  been  found 
more  convenient  rather  to  make  the  oxen  draw  by  their  heads,  and  Euro-^ 
peans  have  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  same  practice  here;  but  the 
particular  form  of  the  African  oxen,  which  are  distinguished  by  being  very 
high  in  the  haunches,  should  seem  in  their  case  to  plead  in  favour  of  the 
established  mode. 

As  drivers  to  these  waggons,  Hottentots  or  Bastards  f  are  generally  pre- 
ferred since  they  know  best  how  to  keep  pace  with  the  oxen,  as  well  as  how 
to  dress  and  tend  upon  them.  No  reins  are  used  ;  the  drivers  manage  the 
animals  with  merely  calling  to  them ;  every  ox  has  his  particular  name,  and 
by  pronouncing  the  word  hot  or  haar^  they  turn  to  the  right  or  left  according 
to  the  signification  of  the  word  used.J  The  well-known  whips  with  bamboo 
handles  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  feet  in  length,  and  lashes  of  at  least  an 
equal  length«  with  which  a  dexterous  driver  can  readily  strike  any  of  his 
cattle  from  the  first  to  the  last,  are  very  seldom  used  among  a  well-ordered 
team;  never  unless  any  of  the  poor  creatures  happen  to  be  extremely  w«iry, 
or  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  the  way  render  a  more  than  usual 
exertion  of  strength  necessary. . 

This  perpetual  calling  to  the  animals,  which  is  done  in  a  high  rough-toned 
voice  not  easily  to  be  imitated,  and  which  is  more  intelligible  to  the  oxen 
themselves  from  the  tone  in  which  it  is  done  than  from  the  expression  used^ 
is  indescribablv  wearisome  to  the  traveller,  who  is  compelled  to  ride  in  the 


*  I  cannot  attempt  to  go  any  farther  in  describing  this  African  mode  of  harnessing  the  oxen ; 
9ince  we  hare  no  words  by  which  a  thing  wholly  unknown  to  as  can  be  accurately  described, 
it  18  better  to  ware  the  attempt  than  to  use  «xpressions  which  may  lead  only  to  nüsander« 
standing. 

-f  These  are  a  mixture  of  Hottentots  and  white  people,  or  Hottentots  and  slares.  More 
will  be  said  concerning  them  in  the  second  part  of  this  work. 

i  The  driTers  of  carriages  in  the  south  of  France  will  in  like  manner  manage  their  horses  or 
mules  merely  by  calling  to  them.  As  the  country  is  hilly,  they  commonly  dismaunt  in  going  up 
the  hills  and  walk  by  the  side  of  their  cattle,  when  they  have  two  modes  of  calling  to  them, 
one  if  they  are  to  go  to  the  right,  the  other  if  to  the  left,  which  the  animals  anderateid  just  as 
well  as  their  drivers,  and  turn  accordingly .-^Teanslatob. 
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waggon.  In  very  narrow,  and  bad  roads,  however,  the  driver  .does  not  depend 
wholly  upon  his  vocal  powers  for  managing  bis  atdage;  a  boy  is  then  added» 
who  leads  the  foremost  oxen  by  a  thong  fastened  to  the  horns.  It  is,  indeed, 
extraordinary  to  see  how  a  boy  can  with  so  much  dexterity  lead  so  long  a 
team  through  heights  and  depths,  over  hills  and  crags,  without  risk  either  ta 
himself  or  to  the  vehicle  he  has  under  his  care.  This  is  principally  done 
when  the  team  consists  of  more  than  sixteen  oxen,  for  the  driver  alone 
can  hardly  manage  above  that  number,  partly  because  the  most  spirited 
being  selected  for  the  leading  oxen,  while  the  strongest  are  reserved  for  the 
hinder  ones,  they  are  more  difficult  to  be  kept  in  order,  and  partly  because 
the  little  stones  slipping  about  under  their  feet  are  apt  to  throw  the  middle 
yokes  out  of  their  ranks,  and  one  pair  will  perhaps  be  inclining  to  one  side 
while  the  next  draws  towards  the  other.  Is  a  river  to  be  passed,  the  poor 
boy  must  often  wade  through  the  water  up  to  his  chin,  still  holding  the 
thong  fast,  to  prevent  the  fore  oxen  stumbling  or  reeling  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  and  oversetting  the  whole  equipage.* 

The  strength  of  the  draught  oxen  here  is  easily  exhausted.  On  a  level 
road,  with  only  a  moderate  load,  and  if  the  air  be  tolerably  cool,  they  will 
get  on  as  farjn  an  hour  as  a  man  who  walks  pretty  quick  ;  but  if  the  way  be 
sandy,  the  load  be  heavy,  or  the  sun  be  very  hot,  they  cannot  at  all  keep 
pace  with  him.  The  distance  from  place  to  place  is  reckoned  by  hours; 
but  in  different  parts  they  compute  differently  as  to  the  quantity  of  ground 
that  may  be  gone  over  in  an  hour.  It  is  calculated  that  a  distance  of  eight 
hours  with  a  team  of  twelve  oxen,  and  the  customary  load  of  twenty  hundred 
weight,  may  without  difficulty  be  performed  in  a  day,  rising  early  in  the 
morning,  or  in  the  very  hot  season  of  the  year  rather  travelling  all  night,  and 
resting  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Such  a  distance  is  here  called  a  schoßt  and 
all  greater  distances  are  calculated  by.  so  many  schofts,  or  days  journeys. 
The  keeping  of  the  draught  oxen  costs  little  or  nothing.  As  soon  as  they 
are  unyoked  they  go  immediately  to  the  water  to  drink, .  and  then  regale 
themselves  with  the  thinly  scattered  forage  that  the  African  fields  afford.  As 
pure  grass  is  a  thing  rarely  to  be  found,  they  are  commonly  obliged  to  be 

contented  with  heath  plants,  rushes,  and  even  with  succulent  plants ;  to  the 

'  ■ '  —  ■■  ■  1,  ■       ■  ■  I    ■  I  ■   .         ■  ■      ■  I    ■    

*  We  had  sometimes,  -whco  our  route  lay  over  rery  steep  parts,  as  many  as  twenty.foar^  or 
eTen,  twenty  .six  oxen^  and  yet  half  a  day  would  elapse  before  an  the  waggons  arrifed  happily 
at  their  destination. 


# 
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lattt^  indeed  they  are  eonfitied  almost  emtiiely  in  «rummer  in  the  Kacroe 
«ountiy,  unless  they  prefer  the  hard  stalks  of  the  brushwood.*  The  oxen  af 
the  European  breed  are  considered  as  stronger  and  able  to  endure  more  labour 
than  the  natives ;  but  of  this,  as  of  many  thing«  now  only  sl^;htiy  noäoed, 
tnore  shall  be  said  hereafter. 

The  enumeration  of  my  own  little  apparatus  may  perhaps  be  permitted 
here  to  find  a  place.  Besides  the  books  and  maps  ^-mentioiied  beIow,f  I  was 
furnished  with  an  excellent  compass,  and  some  small  pocket  compasses ;  a 
very  good  telescope  and  microscope,  and  a  thermometer.:}:  A  case  of  ana* 
tomical  instruments,  two  pound  of  orpiment  for  preserving  birds  aOid  qua* 
^riipeds,  and  a  cask  of  brandy  for  keeping  reptiles,  &e«  Some  thousands  of 
needles  of  various  sizes  for  fastening  insects,  tin  boxes  for  insects,  and  but» 
terfly  nets.  Twelve  wooden  boxes  for  receiving  my  daily  colleetions,§  some 
stronger  ones  with  divisions  for  minemls  ;  and  a  large  provision  of  paper  for 
drying  plants.  Such  were  the  preparations  I  made  for  rendering  our  journey 
useful,  as  I  hoped^  in  gaining  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  the  natural  history 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  by  the  attainment  of  more  important  objects. 

■ 

*  In  some  places  this  ii  the  only  prorender  which  (hey  can  find.  An  extraordinary  instance 
how  long  the  poor  animals  can  be  subsisted  upon  no  other  than  soeh  wretched  food  will  be 
found  in  the  nxth  part  of  this  work. 

f  My  library  obnsisted  of  auch  travels  of  my  precursors  in  the  present  journey  as  are  the 
most  generally  celebrated,  those  of  Kolbe,  Sparmann,  Thunberg,  Le  VaiHant,  and  Barrow» 
Besides  some  of  these  in  the  French  language  the  commissary  general  had  with  him  StaTorinus's, 
Degrandpre's,  and  Crossigny^s  travels,  with  several  works  in  Dutch  upon  the  same  subject. 
In  the  second  place  I  furnished  myself  with  a  variety  of  books  of  Natural  History,  particularly  in 
botany  and  entomology,  and  was  very  exact  in  procuring  those  that  had  all  the  latest  discoveries; 
yet  still,  thanks  to  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  Nature  in  Southern  Africa,  I  seldom  found 
them  of  much  use  to  me.  And  as  amusement  was  no  less  necessary  occasionally  than  in* 
stroction,  I  carried  with  me  as  companions  for  my  hours  of  relftjation  Gothe's  Works, 
Lessing*s  Nathan,  Schiller's  Don  Carlos,  Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey;  and  Tasso's  Aminta. 
During  the  six  months  that  our  journey  continued,  I  read  daily  in  some  on^  or  other  of  these 
books,  yet  found  them  such  a  constant  source  of  entertainment  that  I  nCyVcr  wished  I  had 
taken  more.  \ 

J  My  travelling  barometer  was  daring  our  voyage  broken  and  spoiled;  and  pnc  intended 
for  the  same  purpose  which  I  had  at  the  Cape  was  omitted  to  be  packed  up.  \ 

§  I  foutid  the  simple  mode  of  preparing  insects  recommended  by  Le  Vaillaut  the\™08t  pre«, 
ferable.  It  is  necessary  for  that  purpose  that  the  chests  should  be  made  strong,  so  t}^^  ever;f 
needle  may  have  a  proper  hold  when  stuck  into  the  wood.  \ 
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PART  I. 

JOURNEY  THROUGH -THE  WESTERN  AND  NORTHERN  PARTS  OF  THE 

COLONY. 


CHAP.  I. 

i)eparlufe  from  the  Cape  Town.-^Rietvdllej/^'^Trauhlesome  Insects. '^Brakkefontein 

Bad  Waier  there.-^ffartebeestkraal.'-^Ausspannpfaize. 

As  General  Janssens  in  his  travels  had  bent  his  course  towards  the  eastern 
^  borders  of  the  Caffre  countries,  and  since  from  the  menacing  aspect  of  public 
afl^irs  it  seemed  wholly  uncertain  how  long  the  Commissary-general  could 
continue  at  a  distance  from  the  Cape  Town,  he  thought  it  better  in  the  first 
place  to  visit  the  western  and  northern  parts  of  the  colony,  as  an  assurance 
to  the  inhabitants  of  these  districts,  who  were  not  often  in  like  manner 
visited,  that  their  welfare  was  no  less  an  object  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  new 
Batavian  government  than  that  of  the  rest  of  their  dependents.  Perhaps 
also  it  was  a  great  advantage  to  travel  through  these  parts  at  this  early  season 
of  the  yea^,  when  we  might  be  tolerably  secure  of  finding  a  plentiful  supply 
of  water,  and  good  feed  for  the  cattle;  whereas,  parched  as  the  country  is  in 
the  height  of  summer,  it  was  very  likely  that  we  might  then  fail  of  both. 

The  necessary  preparations,  as  well  as  the  multiplicity  of  public  business 
which  it  was  necessary  for  the  Commissary-general  to  conclude  before  his 
departure,  delayed  us  so  long  that  we  could  not  set  out  before  the  ninth  of 
October^  Early  in  the  night  the  waggons  were  dispatched,  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  cavalcade ;  they  were  followed  at  day-break  by  a  great 
majority  of  the  travelling  party,  and  at  six  o'clock  the  Commissaiy  general 
himself  brought  up  the  rear,  he  being  attended  out  of  the  town  by  the  go- 
?enior  and  all  the  principal  civil  and  military  ojScers  of  Ihe  garrison«  As 
representative  of  the  States,  the  honours  due  to  his  rank  were  paid  him, 
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and  the  castle  announced  his  departure  to  the  town  by  a  salute  of  one  and 
twenty  cannon. 

We  had  halted  at  the  Rietvallqy,  t  stjfok  «fcout  two  hours  journey  from  the 
town,  at  the  Government  Place^  upon  the  Strand,  to  wait  his  arrival..  Here 
wer^  asi^mhjad/  9<Hn^  äk>^i>tQtSi  thß  ^^vMi^ngemmt  ^  a  eoc|».  qS  ikese 
people,  which  was  to  be  raised  vm^t  the  command  of  Captain  Le  Sueur, 
and  which  afterwards  was  increased  to  a  batallion,  the  same  officer  being 
continued  in  the  command  aa  lieutenant  coloneLt  He  inhabited  the  prin- 
cipal house,  which  under  the  English  Government  had  been  exceedingly 
neglected,  and  suffered  to  fall  into  decay ;  we  received  from  him  a  very  kind 
and  hospitable  welcome,  and  he  regaled  us  with  an  excellent  breakfiist. 
Round  the  house  the  swarthy  reqruits  bad  built  themselves  IHtle.  huts  of 
reeds  and  rush-mats,  ia  a^d  Qut.  of  which,  were  riiBfiiog;  Vfwmn  and  children 
half  naked. 

The  governor,  with  the.  rest  of  th^  fi}i«id^  wboivere  not  to,  be  of  our  tm- 
veiling  party,  here  tpok  his  kave  qf  us;  The  warmth  of  the  adieu9,  and  the 
concern  for  us  expressed  by  those  who  were  returning  ta  the  town,  excited 
in  our  breasts  the  first  presentiments  we  had  experienced  c^  the  danger»  and 
hardships  we  were  about  to  encounter:  hitherto  every  thing  had  appeared  ta 
us  under  the  brightest  aspect;  eviery  one  had  formed  his  ideas  according  t9^ 
his  wishes,  consequently  nothing  was  foreseen  but  what  the  mind  could  with 
ple^ure  foresee.  We  moved  on  silent  and  thoughtful :  a  dead  calm,  a  deep 
sandy  road,  and  the  heat  of  noon,  did  not  conspire  to  raise  our  spirits.  It 
seemed  as  if  a  foreboding  of  what  was  one  day  to  happen  had  seized  the  whole 
compai^y,  as  if  they  saw  in  the  order  of  their  future  destinies,  that  ere  scarcely 
two  years  and  a  half  were  expired,  the  Dutch  arms  would  be  called  upon  to 
fight  in  that  very  spot  in  defence  of  the  colony.  For  it  was  indeed  on  the 
plain  between  the  Blue  and  the  Tiger  mountains,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1806^ 


*  Piac4y  as  thus  used,  signifiM  ereiy  spot  cultiTated  and  inhabited,  or  capable  of  being  §4k 
Such  proTincial  terms  I  have  left  unchanged,  becanse  they  are  more  appropriate  than  any  ten» 
that  could  be  given  tbem  in  ou?  language,  and  the  reader  soon  accustoms  himself  to  them* 
For  this  reason  also  I  leave  all  proper  names,  without  attempting  to  translate  themj  thinking, 
it  much  better  to  talk  of  the  Hietvalley,  and  the  Zout  river,  than  to  render  the  names  lan^il^able 
by  attempting  to  Germanise  them, 

i  Ift  a. year  after  fbe  hataUoA  was  raifed  I  irai  appirfntod  surgeon  major  tQ  iu 
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that  the  unf<^uiiate  battle  was  fought  which  decided  the  fete  of  the  colony, 
and  gave  it  once  more. into  the  hands  of  England* 

The  disagreeableness  of  the  way  was  very  much  increased  by  an  innu* 
«merable  multitude  of  flies,  here  improperly  called  musquitos,  that  teased  us 
:ex<ceedii)gly.  They  were  scarcely  half  as  big  as  the  smallest  cihamber-flies, 
and  appeared  particularly  to  abound  where  the  ground  was  somewhat  moist* 
Their  sting,  though  not  accompanied  with  any  smart,  occasioned  at  first  a 
sort  of  involuntary  shuddering,  which  was  sui^ceeded  by  a  considerable 
itching.  The  gauze  veils  which  we  had  had  the  precaution  to  take  with  us 
|>rotected  us  very  little  against  these  troublesome  insects.  Their  number, 
thek*  extreme  smallness,  and  the  heat^  occasioned  us  soon  to  give  up  at- 
tempting by  this  means  to  defend  ourselves  against  them.  I  seldom  after- 
wards, when  we  were  actually  assailed  by  the  musquitos,  saw  them  in  such 
numbers  together. 

Alter  havt&g  for  several  hours  endured  these  inconveniences,  about  noon 
we  feached  a  place  called  Brakkefovrtein,  belonging  to  a  butcher  in  the  Cap^ 
Town,  of  the  name  oi  Pfeil.  The  owner,  happening  to  be  there  himself, 
brought  us  some  refreshments,  which  were  particularly  welcome  after  the 
hardships  of  a  course  to  which  we.w^re  as  yet  unaccustomed,  in  a  hot  day 
over  a  parched  iieath,  without  water,  and  without  shade.  The  water  of 
these  parts,  which  is  collected  in  hollow  trunks  from  the  springs  in  the  Table 
Mountain,  is  very  ill  flavoured,  indeed,  in  the  hot  summer  months  it  is  almost 
intolenfale ;  and  yet  in  the  sequel  we  found  that  many  springs  along  the 
weatern  coeat  w^re  so  much  more  so,  that  we  should  not  unfrequently  have 
been  very  glad  of  a  glass  of  this  water  which  we  were  now  so  ready  to  spurn 
and  despise. 

When  the  great  heat  of  the  day  was  over,  we  again  set  forwards,  and  two 
houis  farther  arrived  at  a  very  pretty  spring  of  fine  fresh  clear  water,  which 
«at  extremely  reviving  to  us:  our  horses,  who  could  not  at  all  reconcile 
diemselves  to  the  Brakkef<Hitein,  enjoyed  their  present  regale  no  less  than 
wirsely^fa.  This  place  is  called  the  Hartebeestkraal,  and  was  one  of  the 
many  stations  to  which  the  name  of  Amspannplatte  was  given,*  because  they 


*  the  BAme  r«Moa  wkich  die  Geman  author  gWes  in  a  former  note  for  retaining  the  names 
of  places,  as  tkqr  are  called  in  Hie  eonntry,  without  attempting  to  translate  them,  may  b.e 
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were  established  by  the  government  for  the  benefit  of  travellers  as  restiiigw 
places  at  every  half  day's  journey,  and  were  open  to  every  body :  nobody  had 
exchisive  possession  of  them.  These  establishments  were  more  particularly^ 
intended  for  the  accommodation  of  the  colonists  living  at  a  distance  from  the 
Cape,  who  used  every  year,  or  at  least  every  two  years,  to  eome  down  to  tha 
town  either  to  dispose  of. their  objects  of  trade,  such  as  butter,  soap,  elephant'6 
teeth,  aloes,  hides,  &c.  &€.  or  to  collect  the  money  for  the  cattle  purchased 
from  them  by  the  butchers  of  the  Cape  Town,  who  sent  their  own  servants  up. 
the  country  for  this  purpose.  At  their  return  the  traders  carried  back  such 
things  as  were  requisite  to  supply  their  own  little  wants.  These  objectsi 
consisted  principally  of  linen  and  woollen  cloth«  implements  of  husbandry, 
tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  groceries,  spices,  and  drugs.  Other  objects  included 
in  these  journeys  were  to  pay  the  imposts  to  the  government ;  to  petition  for 
new  grants  of  land^,  or  lor  an  extension  of  the  old  ones ;  to  settle  disputes 
which  often  arose  with  regard' to  the  boundaries  of  their  different  properties, 
and  in  general  every  thing  relating  to  law  business.  But  Br  no  less  important 
object  than  any  above  enumerated  was  to  conclude  the  marriages  which-  had 
been  agreed  upon,  and  to  baptize  the  children  which  had  been  bora  in  the 
interim  ;  for  these  were  ceremonies  which  could  only  be  performed  in  the  Cape 
Town.  One-  of  the  new  reguliations  made'by  the  Commissary-general  in  his 
progress  through  the  country  was,  that  such  ceremonies  were  thenceforward 
to  be  performed  before  the  Landdrost  of  each  district. 

The  time  when  these  journeys  of  the  colonists  were  usually  undertaken 
was  ia  the  early  part  of  the  summer^  or  rather  in  the  spring,  that  ia  to  say^ 


urged  as  a  reason  for  retaining  the  German  term,  here  used  ausspannplatze ;  since  nothing  of 
the  kind  being  known  in  England,  no  English  term  could  express  what  is  meant.  Spann  in 
German  has  exadly  the  same  signification  as  aielage  in  French,  meaning  the  whole  together  of 
the  cattle  attached  to  any  carriage,  whether  horses,  mules,  or  oxen  :  it  may.be  expressed  by 
the  yfOTd  team  in  English  as  far  as  it  relates  to  waggons  or  carts,  but  we  never  apply  that  term 
to  carriages^  whereas  the  German  spann  and-the  French  aielage  applies  equally  to  thei  one  or  the 
other ;  and  ausspannplatze  is  a  compound  word,  signifying  a  place  to  unharness  and  rest  the 
spann»  These  places  appear  to  have  had  no  resemblance  to  inns,  since  they  had  no  houses  upon 
them :  they  were  only  enclosures  for  the  cattle  tc  feed  in,  and  were  |[oyernment  establishments 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  public^  not  private  omes  for  the  profit  of  those  by  whom  thejr, 
were  kept.— Tbanslatoiu 


\    • 
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fir  the  months  which  are  so  in  these  parts,  viz*  about  September  or  October,, 
since  at  that  time  the  cattle  are  fatter  and  stronger,  and  find  better  feed  by 
the  way.  The  proper  winter  months,  from  April  to  August,  would  haver 
Been  still  better  for  the  cattle,  but  the  wet  and' cold  of  that  time  would  have 
been  pernicious  to  the  human  beings ;  besides  which,  there  would  have  been 
danger  of  their  being  stopped  on  the  road,  even  for  weeks  together,  by  the 
rivers  being  swelled  so  as  to  be  rendered  impassable. 

*  It  not  unfrequently  happened  on  these  occasions  that  a  whole  month  was 
spent  upon  the  road,  since  it  was  not  only  by  the  head  but  by  the  whole 
ihmily  that  the  journey  was  to  be  performed;  This  was  done  partly  because 
it  was  thought  unsafe  to  leave  the  wife  and  children  at  home  unprotected, 
liable  to  attacks  from  the  neighbouring  savages^  and  partly  because  it  was 
necessary  to  take  all  the  draught  cattle  for  the  waggons  which  were  to  carry 
the  commodities^  as  well  as  most  oC'the  slaves  and  Hottentots,  so  that  Üie 
wife  would  have  been  left  without  servants  and  assistants ;  but  the  women 
were  besides  very  much  accustomed  to  roving,  since  the  colonists  of  many 
parts-  were  from  the  very  nature  of  the  country  compelled  to  follow  a 
sort  of  Nomade  life,  and  take  up  their  abode  in  winter  at  the  distance  of 
several  day's  journey  from  their  summer  residence.  There  were  even  some 
femilies  who  had  no  fixed  abode  (though  this  was  against  the  express  orders 
of  the  government),  but  wha  moved  from  place  to  place  with,  their  houshold 
and  cattle,  living  i^  their  waggon»  or  under  tents,  only  remaining  in  the  same 
spot  as  long  as  they  could  find  provender  and  water  for  their  cattle,  and  any 
thing  whereupon^  to  subsist  themselves.  It  was  chiefly  against  these  rovers 
that  a  very  wise  regulation  made  by  the  government  was  directed,  viz.  that 
no  company  should  be  permitted  to  remain  more  than  two  days  at  an  auss' 
parmplaize ;  if  greater  latitude  had  been  given,  it  is  very  probable  that  such 
parties  might  not  unfrequently  have  taken  up  their  abode  at  these  places  till 
all  the  forage  around  them  was  devoured,  and  they  were  deprived  of  the 
means  of  being  of  general  utility. 

.  The  utility  of  such  institutions  as  the  ausspannplatteny  which  many 
people  considered  pernicious,  because  they  said  much  cultivable  land  was- 
tost  by  them,  could  not  be  more  clearly  evinced  thian  by  seeing  the  process 
of  Or  hait  made  at  them  by  one  of  the  travelling  fiimiÜes  above  described^^ 
The  best  inn  eould  not  be  equally  eligible  with  one  of  these  places^  where: 
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tbey  migbC  consider  themselves  at  home,  and  where  they  found  free  of 
expence  every  thing  requisite  to  gratify  their  most  pressing  wants.  An 
African  colonist,  whom  circumstances  compelled  to  travel  with  so  lai*ge  a 
retinue,  must  unavoidably  be  provided  with  most  things  necessary  for  the 
subsistence  of  himself  and  his  family  during  the  journey,  and  when  he 
stopped  he  wanted  little  more  than  a  supply  of  water,  and  feed  for  his 
cattle.  Ic  must  here  be  observed,  that  the  hospitality  ascribed  in  general  so 
Justly  to  the  Africans  never  ext^oided  to  the  cattle :  the  colonist  would  with 
the  utmost  readiness  set  before  a  guest  who  came  to  his  habitation  a  super« 
fluity  both  of  provisions  and  drink  for  himself,  without  any  idea  of  remune* 
ration ;  but  he  would  not  entertain  the  draught  oxen  in  the  same  liberal 
way ;  for  every  one  of  them  he  expected  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  9b<Mt  a 
shilling  a  head  per  day.  Travellers  must  therefore  find  great  convenience  in 
stopping  at  an  ausspannplatte  where  their  oxen  could  feed  gratis,  and  any 
wants  they  might  have  themselves  were  readily  supplied  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbourhood. 

As  the  oxen  are  generally  found  to  be  stronger  and  not  so  soon  fatigued  by 
travelling  in  the  night  as  in  the  day,  the  common  practice  was  to  set  off  late 
in  the  evening,  and  calculate  the  time  so  as  to  arrive  at  am  ausspanmplaize 
about  sun-aise,  or  soon  after«  The  women  then  built  up  a  sort  of  hut  under 
the  shade  of  the  waggon,  where  they  made  a  fire,  and  getting  out  their, 
pots  and  kettles,  began  to  prepare  their  cookery.  Of  the  salted  meat  which 
tbey  brought  wiUi  them,  or  of  the  flesh  of  a  sheep  killed  the  day  before,  a 
soup  was  made,  exceedingly  strong  and  savoury ;  but  besides  this  very  relish- 
able  dish,  among  these  wanderers^  whoee  table  was  nothing  more  than  a 
mat  spiead  upon  the  ground,  was  to  be  seen  the  choicest  game,  which  they 
Ibad  killed  in  their  way  with  scarcely  any  trouble ;  such  as  might  be  contem- 
plated with  envy  by  those  who  partake  almost  daily  of  what  are  commonly 
esteemed  much  more  luxurioi»  repaate»  At  noon  they  lay  down  to  sleep, 
and  at  night  the  oxen  were  again  put  to  the  waggons,  and  the  journey  conti«* 
nued.  Another  advantage  supposed  to  be  obtained  by  travelling  in  the  night 
was,  that  less  danger  was  to  he  apprehended  either  from  wild  men  or  wild 
beasts.  As  both  the  animals  and  their  masters  must  be  oaore  watchful  and 
active  while  going  on,  than  when  lying  by  to  rest,  the  approach  of  an  eneny 
ef  either  kind  was  more  immediately  perceived,  and  the  means  of  defi^ee 
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Ißore  expeditiousty  resorted  to»  This  qianner  of  travelling  would  not, 
howerer,  suit  those  who  are  desirous  of  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the 
country,  consequently  it  was  never  practised  by  us  but  in  cases  of  absolute 
necessity. 

It  was  not  uncommoa  for  the  cdonisis  Co  petition  the  government  to  grant 
them  th€^  ausspannplafzen  (which  were  generally  enclosures  of  from  ten  to 
nwelve  thfiitsaiid  a^^re  lo^ds)'  in  fe«»  and.  semetimar  they  weregaranted  mi 
#.soteimi  engKgmment  omde  tiia«  tliey  should  still  be  eofitiuued  upon  tffe  same 
footing  as  pkces^  of  puUk  utility  and  accommodation.  But  wfrerever  this 
was  done  it  led  to  endless  discords  and  contentions ;  for  not  only  did  the 
Holders  of  these  farmed  ausspannplaizen  endeavour  is  various  ways  to  evade 
the  condition  of  furnishing  travella:»  with  water  and  feed  for  their  cattle 
gratis,  but  in  countries  much  frequented  the  wltole  benefit  was  engrossed  by 
Ae  fiuners.  It  is  a  much  better  regulation  that  at  certain  times  of  the  year 
4e  colonists  living  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  an  miM^aimp/bfee  shall  be  per^ 
mitted  the  use  of  it  as  a  common  place  of  forage.  In  general  the  spots  whicik 
Iwve  bttberto  been  selected  to  be  demoted  to  these  purposes  were  Ihe  teast 
cultivable  of  die  whole  neighbourhood. 


1 ' 
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CHAP.    II. 

me  Klcicet^attetf.^Chrot$ukU)öf.'^GM%ek^^  Vm  Reenens'  Farm  and  Stud. 

-^Mtaical  Slaoes.-^Le  VaiUane$  Friend  John  Slaber.-^Uylekraal.-^Dexieriiy  of 
the  African  Waggoners. — Teefontein.'^CQUeciion  of  Plants  and  Insects» 

To  return  from  the  digression  which  concluded  my  former  chapter«  To- 
svards  evening  we  arrived  at  the  Klaver valley«  a  place  made  not  many  year9 
before  by  Mr.  Sebastian  Van  Reenen.  Here  we  were  received  with  the 
utmost  kindness  and  friendship  by  the  owner  and  his  whole  family,  and  found 
the  rest,  .which,  after  a  journey  of  fourteen  hours,  we  beg^n  so  much  to 
want  Our  waggons  had  arrived  a  short  time  before  ua,  but  they  had  found 
so  much  difficulty  in  getting  through  the  sandy  road,  that  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  add  «lother  waggon  to  our  former  number,  thereby  to  lighten 
the  weight  of  them  all.  The  necessary. arrangements  for  this  purpose  coulc^ 
be  made  with  great  ease  since  we  had  determined  to  spend  the  following  day 
iai  taking  a  survey  of  the  neighbouring  country. 

The  next  morning,  therefore,  I  accompanied  the  Commissary-general,  with 
some  others  of  our  fellow  travellers,  an  hour's  journey  eastward  to  the  *part 
called  the  Groenekloof.  This  is  the  principal  place  of  a  district  which  goes 
under  the  same  name,  comprehending  about  thirty  farms,  some  larger  some 
smaller.  In  a  still  more  extended  sense  the  natne  of  .Groenekloof  is  applied 
to  a  neighbouring  chain  of  hills  broken  by  a  number  of  little  values ;  these  hills 
abound  in  springs  of  excellent  water,  and  afford  besides  good  grass  for  the 
cattle.  This  domain  was  at  the  time  of  its  first  cultivation  devoted  to 
feeding  the  oxen  destined  for  furnishing  the  garrison,  the  hospitals,  and  the 
slaves,  at  the  Cape  Town.  It  has  since  been  judged  better  to  farm  out  the 
furnishing  meat  for  these  purposes  to  private  persons,  and  as  the  contractors 
send  to  distant  parts  for  the  cattle,  which  often  grow  lean  upon  the  journey  from 
its  great  length,  they  are  kept  here  for  a  time  to  recover  their  flesh  before 
they  are  killed^    Six  other  domains  have  in  like  manner  been  granted  by  the 
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govemmefit  to  the  same  contractors  for  the  purposes  of  hushandiy  and  feeding 
cattle. 

In  these  domains  the  farmers  had  also  the  liberty  of  carrying  on  salt- 
works,  for  which  they  paid  a  yearly  rent  of  about  twelve  hundred  dollars, 
they  being  bound  to  furnish  the  Cape  Town  with  fine  salt  at  the  price  of 
three  dollars  and  a  half  per  bushel.  •  The  salt-pans  were  at  some  distance 
upon  the  shore,  but  the  space  was  so  confined  that  the  works  were  carried  on 
to  great  disadvantage,  so  that  the  government  were  in  the  end  obliged  to  make 
considerable  alterations  in  the  compact. 

We  returned  about  noon  to  the  Klavervalley,  and  in  the  afternoon  visited 
the  brother  of  our  host,  Mr.  Jacob  Van  Reenen,  a  man  whose  name  is  well 
known  from  his  travels  into  CajSraria.*  This  gentleman  lives  at  a  place  upon 
the  coast  called  the  Ganzekraal,  about  an  hour's  distance  from  the  Kiaver«- 
valley :  it  formerly  belonged  to  the  government,  but  is  now  his  own  property. 
Both  this  place  and  the  Klavervalley  are  among  the  best  and  most  fertile 
spots,  not  only  of  these  parts,  but  of  the  whole  colony.  No  people  deserve 
more  credit  for  the  great  pains  they  have  taken  in  the  improvement  of  agricul« 
ture  and  the  treatment  of  cattle  than  the  numerous  family  of  the  Van  Reenens : 
almost  all  these  brothers,  those  even  who  are  properly  citizens,  and  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Cape  Town,  have  some  farming  concerns  in  the  interior.  As 
an  instance  of  Mr.  Jacob  Van  Reenen ^s  attention  to  these  things,  and  of  his 
ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  them,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  he  this  year  has 
cultivated  two  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  landf  on  which  he  has  bestowed 
sixteen  hundred  loads  of  manure.  He  told  us,  moreover,  that  he  could 
insure  excellent  crops  by  only  manuring  his  lands  every  three  years.  One 
of  his  fields,  husbanded  in  this  way,  had  already  produced  him  crops  for 
twenty-four  years  successively. 

Equal  fertility  is  not  observable  every  where  in  these  parts,  and  it  is  in  this 
instance  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  than  to  the 
goodness  of  the  soil :  there  are  many  other  spots,  particularly  the  Klavervalley, 

*  Journal  of  a  journey  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  undertaken  in  17Ö0  and  1791,  by 
Jacob  Van  Reenen  and  others  of  his  countrymen.     By  Captain  Edward  Rtou,  London,  1799, 

+  Wherever  I  speak  of  measures  in  this  work  I  must  be  understood  to  mean  the  usual  Rhine 
land  measure. 
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much  mow  fertile  by  nature  then  the  Irade  of  Mr.  Jacob  Van  Reeoea.    The 

property  erf*  the  latter  consiats  almost  entiiely  of  a  tract  of  land  more  than  an 

,  bour  in  length,  but  seldom  exoeeding  fi?e  hundred  feet  in  breadth,  which 

•eema  formerly  to  have  been  the  bed  of  a  river,  and  which  towards  the  aouth 

la  boimded  by  a  tolerably  high  «bore,  whidi  ahelteia  it  from  the  parchii^; 

winds  that  blow  fkom  timt  quarter,  as  well  as  in  some  measure  from  the 

•corchkg  rays  of  the  sun,  both  of  which  have  double  force  when  they 

come -over  the  water    It  requires  only  some  observations  upon  the  draining 

of  tracts  subject  to  be  overflowed,  to  render  them  extremely  valuable.    That 

a  field  of  faiceme  was  mowed  eight  times  in  a  summer  is  a  striking  proof  of 

tile  great  fertility  of  this  valley.    Some  sorts  of  European  grass  which  Mr. 

:Van  Reeneo  has  sown  here  have  succeeded  particularly  well.    It  must  not  be 

«foi^tten  that  it  is  these  lands  which  especially  require  after  some  years  to  be 

supported  by  plenty  of  manure. 

«  That  such  ample  returns  from  the  lands  is  not  generally  to  be  expected 
*  must  not,  however,  be  entirely  ascribed  to  ignorance  and  want  of  attention  in 
the  ownera,  but  much  more  to  the  great  distance  from  the  Cape  Town,  so 
ttat  they  cannot  have  the  same  supply  of  manure,  to  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
capital  to  expend  upon  the  culture,  and  to  not  having  a  sufficient  number  of 
slaves  for  tilling  the  ground.  As  long  as  these  obstacles  continue,  and  the 
proprietors  depend  only  on  slaves  for  the  culture  of  their  lands,  no  sanguine 
hopes  are  to  be  entertained  of  agriculture  being  greatly  improved  in  the  inte* 
fior  of  the  colony. 

Our  secotid  day  of  rest  at  the  Klavervalley  was  devoted  by  the  Commis* 
sary  general  to  visiting  another  government  station  called  the  Groote-post,  by 
which  means  we  saw  a  different  part  of  the  Groenekloof.  In  the  afternoon 
we  were  visited  by  Mr.  Jacob  Van  Reenen  and  other  colonists  of  the  neigh« 
bourfaood.  The  former  gave  me  many  very  interesting  details  respecting  his 
travels  in  Caffraria,  and  evinced  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  and  geo* 
graphy  of  the  country  which  is  seldom  to  be  found  among  the  inhabitants  of 
southern  Africa.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  in  Europe,  and  had  travelled 
through  France  and  Holland:  bis  wife  is  sister  to  our  celebrated  Mr. 
•Persoon. 

Mr.  Van  Reenen  bad  some  of  the  best  horses  of  his  stud  brought  out  to 
show  us.    The  finest  among  them  was  an  English  horse,  which,  under  the 
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former  government,  he  had  procured  from  England  at  much  trouble  an4 
expence,  but  he  hoped  to  repay  himself  by  the  improvement  it  had  introduced 
among  his  breed ;  indeed,  the  colts  we  saw  were  a  convincing  proof  that  bis 
hopes  were  not  likely  to  be  deceived.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  of  what 
species  the  original  race  of  horses  at  the  Cape  may  have  been,  as  maiqr  of 
these  animals  were  brought  from  Europe  very  early  in  the  establishment  of  the 
colony.  This  is  certain,  that  in  the  time  of  Vander  Stell,  horses  were  brought 
hither  from  Persia;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  some  of  the  race 
fipom  South  America,  here  called  Spanish  horses,  were  introduced  at  the  Cape 
Town.  These  are  a  sort  of  dapple-grey  horse,  of  a  middling  size,  very  strong  ia 
the  breast,  and  are  found  extremely  useful  as  draught  horses.  Some  of  the 
pure  race  of  the  Persians  have  been  preserved  in  the  northern  districts  of  the 
colony;  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  these  are,  that  they  are  veiy  tali,  bav# 
great  strength  in  their  knee  bones,  and  can  endure  a  great  deal  of  fatigue: 
they  are  of  a  light  brown  colour.  Few  among  either  race  9Sß  etrikingly 
handsome. 

People  who  have  studied  these  matters,  assert  that  an  African  horse  is  ^ 
third  weaker  in  drawing  than  an  European  one,  but  the  former  have  very» 
much  the  advantage  of  the  latter  in  climbing  mountains  and  steep  pkces. 
The  Africans,  besides,  owing  to  their  being  accustomed  from  their  youth  to 
seek  their  nourishment  upon  dry  mountains,  are  easily  satisfied,  and  grow  so 
hard  in  the  hooft  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  shoe  them.  They  do  not  bear 
very  severe  or  long  continued  exertion,  so  that  oxen  are  universally  employed 
to  draw  heavy  waggons  destined  to  go  any  considerable  distance  from  the 
Cape  Town.  To  enable  them  to  continue  at  their  work  they  must  often  be 
suffered  to  rest,  and  must  be  well  fed  with  barley  or  oats.  If  attention  be 
^^idto  these  things  they  will  hold  out  longer  than  European  horses  under 
similar  circumstances  :  it  is  indeed  almost  incredible  what  a  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  ground  they  will  traverse  in  a  very  few  days.  Most  of  them  go  a 
sort  of  short  gallop,  very  agreeable  to  the  rider  as  well  as  to  the  horse,  and 
they  will  hold  it  out  for  a  long  time,  ^if  not  unreasonably  pressed  forwards ;  if 
pressed,  they  soon  become  lame  and  stiff.  This  pace  appe'ars  so  natural  to 
the  race  of  horses  in  question  that  it  is  not  without  some  difficulty  the  riders 
can  ever  get  them  into  a  trot  or  walk. 

E  2 
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In  the  evening  Mr.  Van  Reenen  entertained  the  company  with  a  conceft 
performed  by  his  slaves.  They  played  first  a  chorus,  and  afterwards  several 
marches  and  dances  upon  clarinets,  french  horns,  and  bassoons.  The  in^ 
Strumen ts  were  good,  and  there  was  great  reason  altogether  to  be  pleased 
with  the  performance,  though  much  was  wanting  to  render  the  harmony 
complete.  They  afterwards  played  upon  violins,  violoncellos,  and  flutes,  onT 
which  they  performed  equally  well.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  same 
thing  among  many  families  at  the  Cape,  and  there  are  many  freed-men  in  the 
town  who  gain  their  living  by  instructing  the  slaves  in  music:  but  neither 
master  or  scholars  know  a  single  note  :  they  all  play  entirely  by  the  ear. 
This  practice  receives  great  encouragement  from  the  natural  inclination  that 
the  slaves,  particularly  the  Malays,  have  to  music,  from  the  passion  for 
dftQcing  that  prevails  among  the  young  people  of  the  colony,  and  from  the 
advantage  the  gentlemen  find  in  having  them  at  hand  on  all  occasions  of 
festivity.  I  know. many  great  houses  in  which  there  is  not  one  of  the  slaves 
that  cannot  play  upon  some  instrument,  and  where  an  orchestra  is  imme- 
diately collected  together,  if  the  young  people  of  the  house,  when  they  are 
visited  in  the  afternoon  by  their  acquaintance,  like  to  amuse  themselves  with 
dancing  for  an  hour  or  two.  At  a  nod  the  cook  exchanges  his  saucepan  for 
a  flute,  the  groom  quits  his  curry-comb  and  takes  his  violin,  and  the-  gar- 
dener throwing  aside  his  spade  sits  down  to  the  violoncello.* 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  October  we  quitted  the  Klavervalley  and 
its  hospitable  owner.  At  the  departure  of  the  Commissary  general  he  was 
saluted  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  as  the  representative  of  the 
government,  with  the  firing  of  some  small  guns.  The  same  was  repeated  at 
almost  every  place  we  visited,  or  only  passed  by,  and  it  seemed  to  be  made 
so  great  a  point  of  by  the  good  people,  that  they  would  not  have  considered 

*  This  account  of  the  readiness  with  which  at  the  Cape  the  slaves  exchange  ono  employment 
for  another  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  Hindoo  servants  in  India,  no  one  of  whom  is  ever 
engaged  for  more  than  one  purpose,  or  will  ever.sthr  a  hand  or  foot  to  do  any  thing  which  is 
not  his  or  her  particular  province.  The  cook,  the  grooni,  the  gardener,  will  work  indefatigably 
from  morning  till  night  at  their  respective  occupations,  but  nothing  can  induce  them,  neither 
threats  nor  intrcaties,  neither  the  hope  of  being  rewarded  nor  the  fear  of  offending,  to  give  th« 
least  assistance  in  any  other,  though  it  should  be  ever  so  much  wanted.— TRANtirATOR. 
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»ny  thrng  but  an  absolute  want  of  powder  a  sufficient  excuse  for  omitting  it. 
Eve»  guests  of  a»  inferior  rank,  if  they  are  in  any  way  entitled  to  distinctiou». 
or  if  people  wish  to  do  them  honour,  are  saluted  at  their  departure  with  firing 
off  a  couple  of  common  fowling-pieces.     It  has  many  times  happened  to- 
me in  my  subsequent  travels,  when.  I  was  alone,    that  in   case   of  having 
peribrmed  a  cure,  or  done  any  thing  else  which  gave  particular  pleasure^ 
such  honours  were  paid  to  me.     The  value  of  this  token  of  respect  will  be 
best  understood  by  those  who  are  well  aware  how  much  gunpowder  is  aii. 
object  of  indispensable  necessity  to  the  colonists,  and  how  ill  they  can  afford 
to  use  it  unnecessarily.     Without  this  medium  of  defence  against  their  savage 
neighbours  and  against  wild  beasts,  without  the  power  that  it  gives  of  up* 
holding  acquisitions  already  made,  and  of  making  new  ones  in  the  game  that 
contributes  towards  the  supply  of  their  table,  no  African  household  can  be: 
long  supported  : — and  it  must  be  moreover  taken  into  consideration,  that  ivouk. 
the  geaeral  scarcity  of  powder  which  sometimes  prevails  in  the  colony,  the 
government  will  not  allow  an  individual  to  have  more  than  one  or  two  pounds 
in  bis  possession  at  a  time ; — the  value  of  a  single  salute  is  then  indeed  very, 
great, 

Our  way  lay  at  first  through  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  Groenekloof,  till 
at  the  north-west  extremity  of  this  circuit  we  arrived  at  a  place  called  the 
Oranjefontein :  here  the  country  becomes  more  flat,  sandy,  and  dry.  After 
travelling  four  hours  and  a  half,  we  arrived  at  a  small  house  which  stood  in  a 

> 

solitary  and  mournful  situation  on  the  declivity  of  a  steep  hill,  called  the 
Klipberg.     This  hill  had  formerly  been  a  signal  station,  as  we  recognised 
from  an  old  cannon  now  lying  upon  the  top,  and  the  house  had  been  the 
habitation  of  the  watchman  who  attended  to  the  signals.     Here  we  found 
Le  Yaillant's  well-known  hunting  companion,  John  Slaber,  now  a  lean  hag- 
gard looking  old  man,  who  had  already  exceeded  the  ordinary  limits  of  man's 
life.    His  venerable  father,  so  justly  celebrated  by  Le   Vaillant,  had  been 
dead  more  than  seventeen  years.     He  died  so  poor  that  it  waa  necessary  to- 
sell  the  Teefontein,  and  his  children  were  all  settled  in  small  farms.     He,  as 
well  as  all  belonging  to  him,  spoke  in  very  warm  terms  of  Le  A^aillant,  and 
talked  over  with  evident  pleasure  a  thousand  little  circumstances  of  his  visit. 
He  had  learned  from  other  travellers  that  he  was  mentioned  by  Le  A^aillant 
in  his  writings,  and  seemed  much  delighted  at  being  thus  brought  into  notice.. 
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When  we  questioned  our  host  upon  the  subject  of  the  tiger*bunt  represeeted 
by  the  traveller  as  so  extremely  dangerous,  he  did  not  seem  to  make  much 
of  it,  and  on  our  reading  to  him  the  description  given  by  Le  Yaillant,  he 
declared  that  the  principal  circumstances  were  mere  invention.  The  good 
old  mother  of  John  Slaber  I  had  seen  several  times  at  the  Cape  Town  at  the 
house  of  my  friend  Hesse,  the  Lutheran  minister.  From  her  and  her  daugh* 
ters  I  heard  like  expressions  of  regard  for  Le  Vaillant,  which  however  were 
sometimes  accompanied  with  exceptions  against  his  too  minute  description 
of  their  household  economy  and  manner  of  living  together.  This  worthy 
woman  died  in  1804,  a,t  the  *ery  advanced  age  of  ninety;  a  length  of  years 
rarely  attained  in  these  parts. 

The  continuation  of  our  way  was  along  a  stony  and  sandy  plain,  which  was 
strewed  over  with  some  tow  solitary  shrubs.  Many  sorts  of  heath  plants 
enlivened  in  a  degree  the  dreariness  of  the  scene :  we  saw  several  pelar^ 
gonioB^  gnidae^  and  pusserinm^  with  here  and  there  a  plant  something  of  the 
lily  kind,  and  abundance  of  garteria^  usters^  elichtysia,  and  others  of  the 
syngenesia  class,  the  rays  of  which  were  even  now  expanded  to  the  mid-day 
sun.  To  our  right  the  great  chain  of  hills  which  runs  from  the  north  to 
Cape  Agulhas  reared  their  rugged  heads  in  the  distance,  and  we  could  plainly 
distinguish  the  peak,  at  the  foot  of  which  on  the  other  side  is  the  ravine 
which  runs  to  the  valleys  of  Hoodezand. 

The  place  which  we  reached  towards  evening,  and  where  we  determined 
to  take  up  our  abode  for  the  night,  is  called  Uylekraal.  It  was  the  farm  of 
a  certain  Conrad  Laubscher,  who  supported  himself  by  growing  com  and 
breeding  horses.  In  the  rude  manner  in  which  his  house  was  built,  in  the 
scanty  manner  in  which  it  was  furnished,  and  in  the  humble  clothing  of  our 
host,  we  immediately  recognised  our  being  already  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  Cape  Town  ;  yet  even  here  there  was  an  attention  to  neatness  and 
cleanliness,  which  we  could  not  but  acknowledge  was  extremely  commend- 
able ;  and  this  we  never  failed  to  see  among  the  colonists,  even  in  the  most 
wretched  houses  upon  the  borders.  The  house  was  too  small  to  lodge  the 
whole  party,  so  some  of  our  tents  were  set  up,  and  here  we  commenced 
sleeping  in  the  field.  As  there  was  yet  some  time  remaining  before  the  hour 
of  retiring  to  rest^  Lamhscher  brought  out*  a  light  waggon,  to  which  ke  har« 
vmmd  eight  hoises,  and  taking  the  reins  with  one  hand  and  bis  Umg  whip 
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with  the  other,  drore  our  ladies  and  a  part  of  the  company  (die  rest  fol- 
lowing on  horseback)  \a  an  hour  to  the  Teefontein  ;  which  estate  now  belongs 
to  Mr.  John  Van  Reeoen,  the  eldest  brother  of  the  gentlemen  whom  we  had 
already  visited. 

Ail  the  address  of  our  European  waggon  drivers  vanishes  entirely  before 
the  very  superior  dexterity  in  this  way  shewn  by  the  Africans.     In  a  veiy 
brisk  trot,  or  even  in  a  gallop,  they  are  perfect  masters  of  eight  horses,  and 
if  the  road  be  indifferent  they  avoid  with  the  utmost  skill  every  hole  and 
every  stone.     With  horses,  as  with  oxen,  the  long  whip  serves  not  only  to 
regulate  the  pace  of  the  animals,  but  to  keep  them  all  in  a  strait  line ;  if  any 
one  inclines  ever  so  little  from  it,  a  touch  from  the  whip  puts  him  imme* 
diately  into  his  place  again.     Laubscher  gave  us  a  singular  proof  of  his  dex- 
terity in  using  his  whip,  for  while  we  were  in  full  trot  he  saw  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  road  on  a  ploughed  land  a  bird  which  had  alighted  upon  the 
ground,  when  giving  the  whip  a  flourish,  he  struck  the  bird  instantly,  and, 
killed  it  upon   the  spot.     His  talents  in  driving   astonished  us  so  much 
the  more,  as  he  took  the  whole  management  upon  himself,  nor  had  any 
assistance  from  the  slave  who  usually  sits  by  the  driver,  and  holds  the  reins, 
while  he  only  touches  them  when  he  wants  to  guide  the  horses  to  the  one 
side  or  the  other:  the  sharpest  corners  are  turned  in  this  way  at  full  trot. 
This  dexterity  is  so  universal  that  the  people  seemed  surprised  at  our  seeing 
any  thing  in  it  to  admire. 

The  Teefontein  is  one  of  the  best  spots  in  this  sandy  country,  and  the  grass 
it  produces  is  particularly  good  for  the  feed  of  sheep  and  horses.  In  the 
shade  of  high  trees  these  parts  are  wholly  deficient,  and  those  which  are  to 
be  seen  in  Le  Vaillant's  engravings  are  probably  introduced  there  only  with 
the  idea  of  embellishing  the  landscape.  The  water  is  good  and  well-flavoured, 
but  not  in  great  abundance:  its  yellowish  hue,  from  which  the  spring  derives 
its  name,  is  doubtless  owing  to  particles  of  iron.  We  were  here  regaled  with 
a  genuine  African  dish,  the  anis  root,*  which  has  a  strong  spicy  taste,  and 
when  cooked  seems  extremely  nourishing.  It  is  in  perfection  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  and  is  sometimes  brought  to  the  Cape  Town  as  a  delicacy. 


i        LI         ■   ■ 


*  Probably  the  stum  JUrfoliufn  of  Thunberg» 
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We  returned  at  night  to  the  dwelling  of  our  host,  when  I  made  use  of  the 
space  afforded  by  my  tent  for  arranging  and  putting  in  order  the  insects  and 
plants  which  I  had  thus  far  collected.  I  now  perceived  that  the  booty  I  had 
acquired  far  exceeded  my  expectations,  since  I  had  not  hoped  to  find  much 
in  this  most  unfruitful  part  of  the  colony.  I  remarked,  extremely  to  my  satis- 
faction, that  these  sandy  downs  were  inhabited  by  insects  and  plants  wholly 
appropriate  to  the  spot,  and  varying  extremely  from  those  more  immediately 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  Town.  Most  of  them,  upon  ^a  closer 
examination,  appeared  so  entirely  new,  that  I  must  suspect  the  naturalists 
who  have  gone  before  me  of  having  neglected  these  parts  exceedingly ;  if  not, 
they  must  have  travelled  through  them  at  a  very  unfavourable  season  of 
the  year.*  1  should  conceive  that  a  man  could  scarcely  explore  this 
country  without  almost  involuntarily  becoming  a  naturalist.  My  spirit  of 
collecting  these  objects  seemed  to  be  caught  by  many  of  our  party  ;  and  what 
we  acquired  in  a  day,  which  we  considered  äs  tolerably  productive,  was 
always  well  worthy  our  attention.  With  how  much  trouble  soever  the 
collecting  them  was  accompanied,  how  great  soever  were  our  losses  through 
the  want  of  foresight  among  the  slaves,  by  the  overturning  of  the  waggons,  or 
by  the  injury  received  from  wet  in  passing  through  deep  rivers;-— or  how 
much  soever  was  suffered  from  the  want  of  sufficient  room  for  stowing  them 
properly,  from  the  necessity  of  sometimes  gathering  the  plants  in  a  high 
wind,  or  catching  the  insects  in  a  heavy  rain  ; — still  with  all  these  allays  to 
our  collections  being  so  good  as  we  could  w^ish,  the  pleasure  we  derived  from 
them  was  greater  than  can  be  comprehended  by  any  who  do  not  take  delight 
in  similar  pursuits. 


+  The  riches  of  Southern  Africa,  in  objects,  of  natural  history  hitherto  unknown,  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  collection  of  insects  which  I  brought  with  me.  Among  between  six  and  seven 
hundred  sorts  there  were  three  hundred  and  forty  which  Professor  Illigcr  found  entirely  new. 
A  small  collection  sent  over  a  short  time  before  by  the  Lutheran  minister,  Hesse,  to  my  friend, 
Mr.  Hausmann  (an  account  of  which  has  been  given  in  Professor  Illiger's  Entomotogic^l 
Magazine),  was  no  less  rich  in  rare  objects.  This  collection  was  chiefly  made  in  the  neigh, 
bourhood  of  the  Teefontein,  and  at  our  visit  there  we  found  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Van  Recncn 
occupied  in  completing  it. 
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CHAP.    III. 


Saldanha  Bay — Frugal  Meal  ai  Geelbck-^Histary  and  Descripium  of  Sddanha  Bajf.-^ 
Upon  Ui  Advantages  and  DisadvaniageSf  and  upon  the  different  Plans  which  hate 
been  proposed  for  obviating  the  latter. — Flock  of  Flamingps. — The  Islands  of 
Saldanha  Bay. — Interesting  Old  Soldier. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  following  day  preparations  for  our  departure 
were  made;  when  the  tents  being  struck,  and  with  the  rest  of  our  field 
equipage  repacked,  we  set  forward  at  seven  in  the  morning*  We  came 
again  to  the  Teefontein  which  we  had  visited  the  day  before  ;  and  notwith- 
standing  our  haste  to  get  on,  that  we  might  lie  by  in  the  great  heat  of  the 
day,  the  friendly  o^vners  insisted  upon  our  stopping  to  take  a  breakfisist  with 
them«  We  then  proceeded  on  our  way  through  a  country  very  much  re- 
sembling what  we  had  traversed  the  day  before,  passing  a  stream,  called  here 
the  Long  Fountain,  which  proved  a  great  comfort  to  our  horses,  as  it  gave 
them  anopportunity  of  quenching  for  awhile  the  thirst  by  which  they  suffered 
so  much.  From  hence  the  country  grows  more  and  more  sandy,  and  it  was 
really  grievous  to  see  the  exertions  which  it  cost  our  poor  oxen  to  draw 
the  waggons  along.  The  waggoners  had  the  good  sense  to  propose 
their  going  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  bay,  while  we  ourselves  explored 
the  peninsula  which  lies  be  ween  the  bay  and  the  open  sea. 

After  three  hours  very  fatiguing  travelling,  both  to  ourselves  and  our  cattle, 
in  an  almost  insupportable  heat,  we  at  length  espied  the  southern  end  of  the 
bay:  the  sight  of  this  smooth  expanse  of  water,  sui'rounded  by  a  circuit  of 
high  hills,  waa  quite  reviving  to  us.  A  house  which  we  saw  at  a  little 
distance  seemed  to  offer  us  all  that  was  wanting  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
scene — protection  from  the  heat  of  the  sun;  but,  alas!  when  we  arrived  we 
found  it  entirely  shut  up,  nor  was  any  sign  of  another  human  habitation  to 
be  discovered  within  the  reach  of  our  eyes.  We  had  therefore  half  resolved 
to  set  up  a  tent  for  our  honoured  chief  and  the  ladies,  under  the  shelter  of  a 
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half-ruined  shed,  when  we  were  addressed  by  aa  old  man,  who  appeared  of 
Mozambique,  in  a  language  composed  of  Portuguese,  Dutch,  apd  Malay» 
He  gave  us  to  understand  that  he  belonged  to  the  house,  and  took  care  of  the 
oxen  in  a  neighbouring  field — that  his  master  was  absent,  but  he  had  come  to 
jffer  us  his  services.  In  answer  to  our  request  to  be  admitted  into  the  house, 
he  said  that  his  master  had  taken  the  key  with  liim,  but  we  were  exceedingly 
welcome  to  tJbe  use  of  hia  own  little  apartment.  Here  we  fouxi4  a  .dean 
table^  a  couple  of  stools,  and  a  couch  with. an  qx  hi4e  spread  over  it,  but 
in  our  situation  even  «uch  accommodatioas  w^e  moA  acceptable.  I9  »Idition 
to  what  cold  provisions  we  had  with  us,  he  brought  us  his  whole  little  stock 
of  bread;  we  enquired  for  eggs,  as  we  saw  poultry  about  the  place;  but  this 
demand  was  not  easily  satisfied.  As  there  was  no  roost  for  the  hens,  they 
laid  therr  eggs  about  in  the  fi:elds,  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  good  deal  of 
aearching  that  our  people  could  collect  a  dozen.  Refreshed,  however,  by 
this  frugal  meal  and  two  hour's  rest,  we  set  forwards  again  in  the  afternoon  t 
we  learnt  afterwards. from  the  slaves  that  this  plaee  was  called  Geelbek. 

Our  course  was  now  along  the  western  shore  of  the  bay,  sometimes  upon 
the  very  sand  itself;  sometimes  over  the  rocks  which  projected  almost  into 
the  water.;  when  we  had  indeed  a  delightful  view  V>ver  the  bay.  The  fisher- 
omens'  huts  strewed  about  the  shore — the  still  water,  peopled  with  here  and 
there  a  flamingo,  and  various  other  sorts  of  water-fowl — ^the  hilly  tract  on  the 
other  side,  bounded  at  last  by  the  lofty  and  picturesque  Piket  mountain» 
composed  altogether  a  very  fine  landscape,  which  from  ite  diversity  was  more 
particularly  deserving  of  admiration.  The  fault  of  African  seenery  in  general 
is  that  its  principal  characteristic  is  a  dry  and  naked  uniformity  :  the  lover  of 
the  picturesque  will  above  all  things  find  the  want  of  a  rich  foreground,  and 
must  call  to  his  assistance  either  the  habitations  of  mankind,  or  their 
employments. 

In  the  midst  of  the  peninsula  a  rugged  and  lofty  mountain  runs  direct}^ 
into  the  bay.  Over  it  lies  the  road,  with  deep  precipices  on  the  right  hand» 
and  on  the  left  crags,  on  which  were  growing  many  sorts  of  succulent  plants» 
and  shrubs  with  leaves  of  a  greenish  grey.  The  noise  of  our  cavalcade 
frightened  numbers  of  little  antelopes,  who,  starting  up  on  both  sides, 
fled  through  the  bushes,  so  that  we  could  only  now  and  then  catch  a  glimpse 
of  them  as  they  from  time  to  time  raised  their  heads  to  look  at  us.    All  on  a 
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•udden  the  van  of  our  troop,  who  were  armed  with  fowlinf-pieceö,  »topped 
short,  alarmed  with  the  writhings  of  a  frightful  serpent  upon  the  ledge  of  a 
crag,  which  raised  up  its  crest,  swelling  and  puffing  itself  out.  One  of  the 
men  mimed  bis  piece  at  it,  and  shot  it  dead  instantly.  It  proved  to  be  a 
pöf'-addtr^  as  we  believed,  one  of  the  most  poisonous  species  that  are  found  in 
thia  country  ;  butsince  no  branch  of  natural  history  in  Southern  Africa  baa. 
been .bitb^o« more  neglected  than  the  reptiles,  I  am  not  able  to  give  the 
scientific  name  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  This  animal  is  distinguishable 
by  a  disproportionate  thickness,  and  by  a  body  handsomely  spotted  with  blaök 
and  white  spots  upon  a  brownish  ground;  it  has  this  peculiarity,  that  when  it 
18  enraged  it  swells  out  its  neck  to  a  very  great  «ize.  It  measured  in  length* 
about  an  ell  and  a  half,  and  was  about  six  inches  round  in  its  greatest 
circumference. 

Tbe'sun  was  already  going  down  when  we  reached  the  government^post  ill 
Saldanha  Bay.  Th^  supejintendent  of  the  bay,  who  bears  the  title  of  post« 
holder,  lives  in  a  very  convenient  well  furnished  house  upon  the  shore,  to  the 
left  of  which  is  a  prominent  hill,  bearing  the  signal-post  on  its  highest  point. 
By  the  aide  of  the  bouse  ia  a  spring  of  tolerably  good  water,  but  the  supply  is 
ao  scanty  that  it  is  secured  by  a  wall  and  cover,  which  can  be  fastened  down. 
The  name  of  the  present  postholdet  is  Stoffberg:  he  is  by  birth  a  German, 
and  was  formerly  a  subordinate  officer  in  the  garrison  of  the  Cape.  He  re- 
ceived us  with  great  hospitality,  and  took  infinite  pains  during  the  two  days 
tbat  we  remained  here  to  make  us  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  thing 
relttttng  to  the  bay.  The  reader  will  perhaps  not  be  displeased  at  my  inserting 
an  abstract  of  the  informatioa  which  I  obtained  relative  to  this  interest-* 
iBg  spot. 

Saldanha  Bay  has  hitherto  had  the  fate,  the  perverse  fate  as  it  may  perhaps 
justly  be  called,  of  being  falsely  laid  down  even  in  the  latest  maps,  and  of 
being  no  leas  erroneously  described.  Of  this  the  following  notice,  when 
compared  with  former  ones,  will  be  a  sufficient  proof. 

Antonio  de  Saldanha,  commander  of  the  third  division  of  a  Portuguese 
fleet,  which  was  under  the  supreme  command  of  the  celebrated  Albuquerque, 
and  was  destined  to  pursue  the  discoveries  of  Vasco  de  Gama,  landed,  as  Harros^ 

a  Joam  de  Barros  dos  fcctos  que  os  Portugueses  fize?am. — Lisboa  1552.  A  more  ample 
accooat  may  be  seea  ia  the  Histor j  of  th^  Discoveries  io  Southcro  Africa. 
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rdate»  in  the  year  1503,  in  a  bay  of  Southern  Africa,  which  was  in  the 
sequel  called  after  him,  Alguada  de  Saldanha. — »This  was  no  other  than  what 
is  now  called  Table  Bay,  as  is  sufficiently  proved  by  all  the  circumstances  which 
Barros  minutely  details.  For  a  whole  century  it  retained  the  >name  of  the 
Portuguese  hero,  and  it  was  called  so  equally  by  the  English,  till  in  the  year 
1601  its  present  name  of  Table  Bay  was  ^iven  it  by  the  Dutch  navigator, 
George  Spilberg.  It  was  then,  though  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  by 
what  means,  that  the  name  of  Saldanha  Bay  was  transferred  to  that  of  which 
we  are  now  to  treat.  On  account  of  its  want  of  good  water,  this  has 
never  been  much  used  as  a  road  for  large  ships,  and  since  the  connnence- 
ment  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  has  been  little  frequented  but  by  whale 
fishers  and  seal  catchers. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Dutch  began  to  cultivate 
the  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bay,  when  it  soon  appeared  that  parti- 
cular spots  were  fertile  beyond  all  expectation.  The  fields  on  the  coast, 
al)ove  all,  which  were  moistened  by  the  vapours  from  the  sea,  afibrded,  even 
in  the  poorest  years,  abundance  of  wholesome  food  for  the  cattle.  How 
imperfectly  this  bay  was  then  known  is  obvious  from  examining  the  old  maps, 
and  reading  the  description  given  of  it  by  Kolbe.  In  most  of  the  maps  it  is- 
represented  as  running  a  gr^at  way  inland,  in  an  almost  easterly  direction; 
Mr.  Barrow's  is  the  first  in  which  a  more  accurate  delineation  is  given, 
but  on  comparing  even  his  with  what  accompanies  this  work,  it  will  be  found 
that  they  difier  in  many  essential  points.  I  leave  this  comparison  to  any 
reader  who  chooses  to  make  it,  as  far  as  the  figure  of  the  bay  is  concerned, 
and  shall  only  observe  here  that  our  maps  vary  no  less  as  to  its  situation« 
According  to  Mr.  Barrow  the  mouth  of  the  bay  is  in  latitude  33®  10'  south; — 
according  to  my  calculations  it  is  32*  54'.  * 

Saldanha  Bay  is  unquestionably  the  most  secure  and  convenient  harbour 
on  the  whole  coast  of  Southern  Africa;  indeed,  there  are  not  many  to  be 


*  Mr.  Barrow,  in  the  seeond  part  of  his  Travels,  acknowledges  the  defectiTeness  of  his  map). 
though  not  with  the  man)y  fnankness  and  openness  which  might  be  wished.  Against  the 
faYonrable  testimony  of  General  Yandeleur,  to  which  he  appeals,  I  must  venture  to  set  up  my 
•wn,  and  observe  that  I  seldom  found  it  of  any  use:  as,  for  example,  GraalBT Reynett  and  Algoa 
Bay  are  laid  down  a  whole  degree  too  far  eastward.     . 
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foand  in  other  parts  equal  to  it  for  size,  security,  and  the  goodness  of  the 
anchorage.  Five  little  islands,  three  of  which  are  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  the  other  two  towards  the  southern  part,  appear  planted  there  by  the 
hand  of  nature,  to  break  the  force  of  the  west  winds  which  blow  into  the 
bay:  it  is  besides  almost  surrounded  with  hills,  so  that  none  but  the  north 
wind,  which  is  here  very  rare,  can  disturb  the  smoothuess  and  glassy  sur&ce  of 
the  water.  The  bay  is  large  enough  to  contain  several  fleets;  and.  the 
northern  part  of  the  bason,  called  the  Hoetjes  Bay,  is  of  such  a  breadth,  and 
the  water  so  deep,  that  the  largest  ships  can  not  only  lie  safely  at  anchor,  but 
can  even  manoeuvre  there.  Towards  the  south  the  bay  assumes  constantly  more 
and  more  the  appearance  of  a  fresh- water  lake;  it  grows  gradually  shallower  and 
shallower,  and  abounds  exceedingly  with  fish.  Mr.  Stoffberg  assured  me  that 
as  much  fish  had  once  been  taken  in  a  single  afternoon  as  when  salted  filled 
üx  hc^sheads.  As  this  is  a  sort  of  food  that  the  slaves  love  exceedingly, 
many  colonists  have  fisheries  in  the  bay,  or  fetch  in  cart  loads  from  the 
owners  of  the  above  mentioned  fishing-huts,  the  provision  for  their  house- 
bold.  The  salted  fish  is  sent  from  hence  over  the  Tulbagh,  even  as  far  as  the 
Bokkeveld  and  Goudinie.  In  the  winter  months  the  whale,  called  by 
Linnaetus  baUena  glacialts^  appears  in  shoals  in  the  bay,  and  may  be  taken 
with  very  little  trouble.  . 

The  land  hereabouts,  as  has  been  already  observed,  is  extremely  fertile, 
said  by  improving  the  mode  of  husbandry  pursued,  the  crops  of  corn  might 
probably  be  increased  at  least  a  third.  The  garden-vegetables  are  thought  to 
be  particularly  well  flavoured. 

Amid  so  many  favourable  circumstances,  it  may  perhaps  seem  a  matter  of 
wonder  that  at  the  establishment  of  the  colony  this  spot  was  not  rather 
chosen  for  building  a  town  than  the  open  and  insecure  shores  of  TaMe  Bay ; 
at  least  it  may  appear  strange  that  ships  do  not  by  preference  run  in  here  in 
winter;  but  against  so  many  advantages  one  disadvantage  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, which  perhaps  counterbalances  them  all,  and  that  is  the  want  of  good 
water.  The  quantity  of  this  indispensable  article  to  be  obtained  here  is  so 
small  that  it  hardly  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  when  the  question  is  to  supply 
a  numerous  a«»semblage  of  persons,  or  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  a  fleet. 
The  well  belonging  to  the  spring  at  the  government-post  will  contain  thirty 
hc^heads,  but  it  is  seldom  that  above  a  fourth  part  ofthat  quantity  can  be 
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drawn  in  one  day.  The  postholder  can  scarcely  satisfy  the  wants  of  even  a 
very  small  travelling  party,  without  endangering  the  not, leaving  a  sufficiency 
for  his  own  cattle  and  his  household  purposes.  Another  spring  upon  the 
signal'post  hill  is  perfectly  salt,  and  though  in  flowing  down  it  loses  this 
quality  in  a  certain  degree,  which  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  still  even  at  the 
bottom  it  is  undriukable:  the  water  has  been  found  equally  salt  and  brackish 
in  several  wells  that  have  been  dug.  A  question  may  here  very  naturally  be 
asked/ whether  no  attempts  have  been  made  to  remedy  or  at  least  to  alleviate 
this  evil,  and  if  any,  of^what  description.  It  is  certain  that  the  attention  of 
many  persons  who  understand  these  matters  perfectly  has  been  exercised 
upon  it^  but  hitherto  to  very  little  purpose.  Mr.  Barrow,  in  his  work,  has. 
offered  many  well  sounding  hints  upon  the  subject,  but  they  are  only  auch  as 
had  been  brought  forward  long  before  by  different  inhabitants  of  the  Cape, 
This  induces  me  to  dwell  somewhat  difi'usely  upon  them,  and  to  examine  the 
question  more  closely,  and  under  more  variety  of  aspects  than  it  has  been 
examined  by  him. 

This  gentleman,  who  in  some  respects  is  undoubtedly  an  estimable  writer, 
has,  as  well  as  his  imitators,  raised  a  great  outcry  against  the  confined  views, 
the  inactivity,  and  cupidity  of  the  former  Dutch  government,  which  they  say 
threw  a  damp  upon  all  endeavours  at  improvement;  and  this  is  now  become 
so  much  the  general  voice  of  all  the  reading  part  of  Europe,  that  I  should  be 
almost  fearful  of  saying  any  thing  in  opposition  to  it,  were  it  not  that  better 
information,  and  a  consciousness  of  the  utmost  impartiality,  urges  me  to  speak, 
and  would  render  a  timid  silence  an  offence  against  truth.  Audiatur  jl 
altern  pars. 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  judgment  to  be  formed  of  any 
measure  must  depend  much  upon  the  relation  it  bears  to  the  powers  of  the 
person  or  persons  by  whom  it  is  to  be  puraued,  and  to  the  degree  of  beaefit 
which  may  eventually  be  derived  from  it. — ^To  apply  this  rule  to  the  present 
Case,  it  may  be  asked  whether  while  the  Dutch  were  masters  of  the  colony 
it  was  ever  desirable  that  Saldanha  Bay  should  be  provided  with  water  and  all 
other  things  in  which  it  is  deficient  for  supplying  the  wants  of  ships:  I  do  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  answer  this  question. in  the  negative,  and  these  are  my 
reasons. 

Grants  that  Saldanha  Bay  was  on  a  sudden  amply  furnished  witb  waten, 
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«tid  by  this  means  rendered  the  most  eligible  harbour  upon  the  whole  coast, 
ivhat  would  be  the  advantages  derived  from  it? — that  it  would  be  more  fre- 
quented by  ships,  that  the  situation  of  the  country  round  would  be  improved, 
that  foreigners  would  perhaps  reside  there,  that  houses  would  be  built,  that  in 
short  a  new  colony  would  be  established.  But  this  it  must  be  well  understood 
would  continue  only  as  long  as  it  might  please  the  English  to  remain  at  peace, 
and  permit  neutral  vessels  free  ingress  and  egress  to  and  from  the  place. 

And  how  are  these  advantages  to  be  obtained,  excepting  at  the  expense  of 
deserting  the  present  colony  at  the  Cape  Town.  Enormous  costs  must  be 
incurred  for  erecting  fortifications,  magazines,  barracks,  and  other  necessary 
fauiUfings,  above  all,  a  permanent  administration  in  the  mother  country  would 
be  indispensable,  that  the  sub-government  here  might  not  be  liable  to  be 
changed.  Another  important  question  is,  what  number  of  troops  would  be 
requisite  to  defend  works  so  much  more  extensive  as  they  must  necessarily 
be,  and  to  garrison  the  posts  which  must  then  be  established  all  along 
the  coast  from  the  Cape  to  the  bay.  And  for  whom  would  all  these  enormous 
expences  be  incurred  ? — only  for  the  English,  who,  at  the  breaking  out  of  every 
new  war,  would  probably  be  seized  with  their  usual  longing  again  to  possess 
thraciselvte  of  this  settlement.  Let  the  number  of  troops  employed  by  Hol- 
land in  the  defence  of  jthe  colony  be  ever  so  great,  the  English  will  send  a 
greater  force  against  it.  The  favourable  circumstances  attending  the  bay 
may  be  urged ;  the  little  islands  at  its  mouth,  the  heights  by  which  it  is  sur« 
founded,  so  formed  by  nature  for  the  erection  of  batteries  and  works  of 
defebce;  the  superiority  of  the  English  naval  tactics  would  laugh  at  these 
things,  they  would  sail  through,  spite  of  the  batteries,  and  effect  a  landing  at 
the-back  of  the  islaods. 

No,  iti  the  inaceessibility  and  inhospitality  of  the  African  coast,  in  the  un- 
firuitfufaiess  of  the  soil,  and  want  of  water  about  her  bays,  has  consisted  hither* 
to  the  principal  means  of  her  defence.  The  force  could  at  any  time  be  concen- 
trated  o«  one  point,  and  being  assailable  only  on  the  side  of  the  sea,  no  appre* 
hensiooawere  to  be  entertained  of  an  attack  on  the  rear  by  land.  The  diffi« 
tulties  of  a  landing  in  Saldanha  Bay  were  sufficiently  experienced  by 
England  in  its  expedition  against  the  colony  in  1S06.  It  was  superfluous, 
beeause  the  matter  would  have  been  much  sooner  decided  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Cape ;  indeed,  the  plan  must  inevitablv  have  miscarried,  if  the 
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orders  issued  by  the  governor  for  the  inhabitants  to  retire  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  carrying  with  them  their  cattle  and  all  their  moveable  property, 
or  destroying  whatever  they  could  not  carry  away,  had  been  punctually 
obeyed ;  and  this  would  have  been  done,  if  the  citizens  of  the  Cape  Town, 
who  had  possessions  there,  had  shared  in  any  degree  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  distant  colonists.  It  would  have  been  an  unpardonable  fault  in  the 
Dutch  government,  if  they  had  attempted  to  form  a  settlement  of  any  conse* 
quence  in  any  of  the  bays  near  the  Cape,  since  their  inability  to  defend  them 
either  by  land  or  water  would  have  rendered  them  only  acertain  prey  to  the 
enemy  iocase  of  a  new  war. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  plans  that  have  been  suggested  for  procuring  a 
supply  of  water  in  Saldanha  Bay.  Before  Mr.  Barrow,  it  had  been  proposed 
by  Mr.  Frederic  Kirsten  to  make  a  canal  from  the  Berg  river  to  the  bay. 
Against  this  project,  which  has  cost  its  supporters  many  quires  of  paper,  and 
some  drawings,  several  weighty  considerations  may  be  urged :  I  cannot  pretend 
here  to  give  a  complete  analysis  of  them,  but  the  following  are  among  the 
most  important. 

.  In  the  first  place,  the  little  fall  that  this  canal  would  have.  The  water  for 
four  miles*  up  the  Berg  river  continues  to  be  salt,  and  the  canal  must  com- 
mence half  a  mile  higher  up,  where  this  river  joins  its  waters  with  those  of 
the  Zout,  so  that  the  canal  must  be  carried  along  a  course  of  six  miles  and  a 
half.  As  it  is  then  agreed  that  the  level  of  the  water  in  Saldanha  Bay  is  the 
same  as  that  in  the  Berg  river,  where  it  ceases  to  be  salt,  there  would  be  no 
more  fall  for  the  waters  of  the  canal  through  so  long  a  course,  than  the  Berg 
river  has  in  half  a  mile:  but  it  seems  never  to  have  entered  into  the  heads  of 
the  projectors  that  any  attention  to  the  levels  of  the  waters  was  necessary.' 
Further,  in  order  to  conduct  the  canal  by  the  nearest  way,  and  render  it  of  the 
greatest  possible  advantage,  high  hills  must  be  cut  through.  Moreover,  the 
whole  work  must  be  carried  through  a  sandy  country,  which  is  ill  suited  to  an 
open  canal ;  and  if  it  should  be  proposed  to  conduct  the  water  by  means  of 
leaden  pipes,  it  must  be  considered  that  the  least  injury  received  by  them  in 
any  part  would  occasion  an  entire  stoppage  of  the  whole.     Lastly,  the  Benj 


*  It  must  here  be  recollected  that  the  ivrriter  reckons  by  German  miles,  erery  one  of  which  is 
equal  to  fire  miles  English. — Translator. 
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ritfer  itoelf  is  not  at  all  times  of  the  3^ear  well  supplied  with  water,  a^ 
Mr.  Barrow  himself  observes :  the  supply  is  sometimes  so  scanty,  that  ves« 
sqlsin  SaUkmh»Bayi  depending  on  this  canal  for  iurnidhing  them  with  the 
M^essary  proviaioA  of  water,  might  run  the  haaard  of  being  detained  for  ä 
length  of  time,  which  would  not  be  found  very  pleasant.  Nay,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  through  malice  the  water  might  be  stopped  at  a  moment 
virhen  large  fleets  are  lying  in  the  bay,  which  would  be  a  very  sufficient  reason 
for  deterring  them  from  ever  making  a  second  visit  a£  the  kind.  I  say  nothing 
liefe  of  the  expense:  it  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Barrow  at  about  ten  thousand 
pouoda  sterling»  a  sum  which  might  indeed  be  sufficient  in  Europe,  but  not 
in  a  eountry  wbere  nothing  ia  done  but  by  the  hands  of  slaves,  every  one  of 
«bom  costs  at  least  half  a  dollar  per  day,  while  after  all  he  does  not  get 
through  above  a  third  part  of  the  work  performed  by  an  European  day- 
khouxer. 

Another  plan  has  been  to  make  the  eanal  from  the  spring  at  the  White^ 
Cliff,  which  is  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Saldanha  Bay,  and  fron 
which  there  is  a  much  greater  fall.  But  this  spring  would  never  yield  half 
aufficient  for  any  considerable  number  of  vessels ; — and  here  again  the 
advantage  derived  would  not  anawer  the  expense  incurred. 

All  the  abortive  attempts  that  have  been  made  by  digging  to  find  good- 
water  still  cannot  convince  Mr.  Barrow  that  none  is  to  be  found ;  the  fault 
has  been  in  the  poor  peasants  who  did  not  understand  how  to  search  for  it, 
for  water  there  must  be,  because  at  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  lies  a 
range  of  high  huls,  whence  it  must  filter  through  the  ground  in  subter*^ 
ranean  channels,  and  this  is  proved  by  the  granite  to  be  found  at  a  certain 
depth  in  the  eartlu  This  theory  of  Mr.  Barrow's  is  pretty  much  of  the  same 
natnre  with,  that  formed  by  him  upon  the  saltness  of  the  sea,  and  is  one  of 
the  errors  which  in  another  place  he  has  demonstrated  more  at  large.  The 
dfficulty  of  bringing  these  lands- into  high  cultivation ,  according  tahim,  is 
not  to  be  ascribed  to  their  nature,  it  must  be  sought  for  in  the  character  of 
the  povosBois  and  in  the  faults  of  the  government,  and  he  dips  his  pen  in« 
the  bitterest  gall,  to  represent  both,  as  the  ne  phis  ultra  o{  rusticity,  of  awk*' 
waidness,  of  shört*sightedness,  and  of  cupidity«  He  cannot  forgive  the 
Hatch  goveipment  that  it  hasnot  expended  enormous  soma  upon  the  colony 
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to  make  it  a  more  brilliant  conquest  for  the  minister  of  his  king  ;•— >to  render 
the  acquisition  of  it  a  more  dazzling  exploit  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

It  is  proved  by  the  registers  of  the  former  East-India  Company  that, the 
establishment  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  during  one  hundred  and  forty-thiee 
years  that  it  remained  under  the  government  of  that  society,  had  more  than  a 
hundred  millions  of  guilders  expended  upon  it,  without  reckoning  what  little 
the  colony  itself  contributed  towards  its  support.  The  gains  derived  from  it 
were  at  the  same  time  small,  since  during  peace  all  other  naval  poweri 
shared  the  advantages  of  the  establishment,  without  contributing  any  thing 
more  to  its  support  than  the  trifling  sum  paid  for  anchorage  there.  In  time 
of  war,  on  the  contrary,  the  defence  of  it  was  an  immense  expense  to  the 
possessors,  and  the  little  advantages  it  derived  from  its  trade  were  almost 
entirely  annihilated,  because  not  only  the  ships  of  the  enemy  absented  them- 
selves, but  it  was  almost  equally  deserted  by  neutrals.  This  colony  would 
long  ago  have  become  the  prey  of  one  of  the  two  great  naval  powers,  had  it 
not  been  that  their  reciprocal  envy  of  each  other  preserved  the  possession  of 
it  to  Holland.  They  preferred  its  remaining  in  the  hands  of  a  subordinate 
power  to  its  passing  into  those  of  an  enemy,  and  nothing  was  more  natural 
than  that  England  shoujd  become  master  of  it,  when  France  sunk  only  to  a 
secondary  rank  as  a  naval  power. 

During  the  seven  years  that  the  colony  of  the  Cape  was  in  the  possession 
of  England,  not  less  than  sixteen  millions  of  pounds  sterling  was  expended 
upon  it  by  the  British  government,  as  has  been  asserted  by  several  English- 
men from  the  most  authentic  documents,  and  yet  in  what  a  wretched  con- 
dition was  it  when  restored  to  Holland  in  1803.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Cape 
Town  alone,  and  indeed  only  some  individuals  among  them,  had  derived  any 
advantage  from  this  enormous  expenditure.  Luxury  was  introduced,  and 
from  the  inundation  of  merchandise  sent  thither,  articles  of  clothing  and 
fashion  became  cheap,  without  the  real  wants  of  the  government  being  there- 
fore satisfied  on  more  moderate  terms.  The  interior  of  the  colony  was  m^an- 
lyrhile  in  the  highest  state  of  dilapidation,  all  public  institutions  neglected, 
all  public  buildings  suffered  to  fall  into  decay.  I  suspect,  not  without  good 
ground,  that  this  brose  very  much  from  the  English  government  never  con- 
sideripg  this  as  a  permanent  possession ;  that  having  resolved  at  a  peace  ratbet 
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to  give  up  the  Cape  than  Ceylon,  they  were  not  solicitous  to  make  improve- 
ments for  the  benefit  of  their  successors.  This  seems  proved  by  the  little 
that  was  done  notwithstanding  such  enormous  sums  were  expended :  time 
will  discover  whether  in  their  second  possession  of  it  the  efforts  of  the  British 
government  will  be  more  happily  directed.  The  liberal  spirit  shewn  by  this 
government  towards  some  of  her  colonies  leaves  much  room  for  hope :  I  must 
however  doubt  much,  whether  they  will  ever  be  seized  with  a  fancy  to 
carry  Mr.  Barrow's  plans  for  the  improvement  of  Saldanha  Bay  into 
execution. 

Another  thing  in  which  this  bay  is  deficient  must  not  pass  unnoticed,  since 
for  that,  as  well  as  the  former,  Mr.  Barrow  thinks  he  has  found  a  remedy ;  this 
is  the  want  of  a  good  supply  of  firewood,  an  article  of  great  importance^to  vessels 
whijch  are  numerously  manned.  He  conceives  that  the  various  sorts  of  shrubby 
plants  which  grow  all  about  these  sand-hills  might  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
especially  the  thick  woody  roots  of  one  particular  sort  (he  probably  means  thd 
cussonia  spicaiaj^  which,  as  he  says,  grow  to  such  a  size  as  to  form  almost  ä 
subterraneous  forest.  But  here  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  continuance 
of  thi^  provision  cannot  be  depended  upon  in  the  case  of  large  fleets  requir- 
ing to  be  supplied  from  it.  These  subterraneous  forests  are  of  very  long 
growth,  and  would  be  much  sooner  destroyed  than  renewed.  Against  the 
proposal  to  plant  the  oak,  the  poplar,  and  the  silver-tree,  no  other  objectioh 
need  be  made  than  that  it  is  impracticable,  since  fix)m  the  saltness  of  the  earth 
nothing  will  grow  here  but  the  proper  natives  of  the  soil ;  that  is  to  say,  when 
the  question  is  of  large  trees  which  strike  very  deep  roots. 

To  return  to  the  continuation  of  our  journey.  It  seemed  a  little  ex- 
traordinary to  us  the  next  morning  as  we  looked  through  our  glasses  to  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  bay  not  to  perceive  our  waggons  at  the  appointed 
place.  They  arrived  there  however  about  eleven  o'clock,  having  toiled 
ail  night  to  make  their  way  through  the  deep  sands.  At  some  places 
they  had  been  obliged  to  fasten  the  hinder  waggons  to  the  foremost,  and 
even  then,  with  the  united  power  of  four  and  twenty  oxen,  great  efforts  were 
necessary  to  get  them  on.  Some  idea  may  hence  be  formed  of  the  difficulties 
to  he  encountered  in  taking  long  journeys  in  this  country, 

A  boat,  was  now  prepared,  in  which  I  embarked  to  take  a  more  accurate 
survey  of  the  bay.    It  is  in^this  part  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  over,  and  fiir 
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large  vessels  not  navigable  much  &rther  in  length.  In  our  little  boat,  the 
tide  being  at  the  ebb,  we  were  obliged  to  steer  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  a  vast  bank  of  sand,  which,  running  into  the  middle  of  the  bay,  reduces 
its  breadth  by  nearly  a  third.  A  large  troop  of  flamingos,  at  least,  as^  we 
guessed,  two  hundred  in  number,  were  walking  about  upon  this  bank  appa- 
rently to  seek  for  the  sand-worms  which  bad  buried  Üiemselves  there.  We 
came  within  a  hundred  and  fifty  paces  of  them,  and  could  see  very  plainly 
their  singular  manner  of  eating,  raising  their  food  from  the  ground  with  the 
upper  part  of  their  bill  and  then  twisting  their  long  necks  backwards  to  Buike 
it  pass  down.  I  had  afterwards  a  couple  of  theae  animals  alive  in  my  pos- 
session, when  I  remarked  that  they  never  eat  in  any  other  way ;  and  as  tbey 
soon  died  lor  want  of  their  accustomed  food,  I  applied  myself  to  a  closer 
examination  of  their  bills,  when  I  perceived  that  the  under  part  is  enthfiefy 
immoveable,  and  locked  as  it  were  fast  into  the  jaw-bone.  It  is  remarked 
by  the  colonists  that  these  birds  do  not  breed  here.  They  cHsappear  entirely 
in  the  very  hot  season  of  the  year,  but  no  young  ones  are  seen  among  them 
at  their  return.  Probably  the  young  remain  at  their  birth-place  till  they  have 
strength  enough  to  undertake  a  long  journey ;  and  that  may  not  be  the  first 
year.  These  birds  not  being  considered  as  of  any  use,  since  no  Apicius^ 
Caligula,  Vitellius,  or  Heliogabalus^  has  yet  discovered  that  their  tongues 
are  a  particular  dainty  for  the  table,  are  never  molested,  though  it  would  not 
be  difficult  with  a  well-charged  piece  to  kill  a  dozen  at  one  shot.  They  are 
therefore  not  shy,  so  that  they  will  permit  people  to  come  very  near  them 
before  they  attempt  to  fly  away. 

Another  day  a  larger  party  of  us  made  a  voyage  to  the  nearest  of  the  small 
islands,  called  Shapen-Island  {Sheep  Island)  from  the  excellent  feed  that  it 
afifords  for  these  animals.  This  islet  is  about  an  hour  in  circumference,  and 
resembles  very  much  the  Robben-Island  {Seai  Island)  at  the  mouth  of  Table 
Bay.  The  fbundation  is  granite,  and  here  and  there  appear  veins  of  loam  or 
argile.  There  is  a  little  spring  on  the  northern  side,,  but  the  water  is 
brackish,  and  the  supply  scanty.  The  vegetation  is  confined  chiefly  to  some 
sorts  of  the  mesembryanthemuni^  particularly  the  Mesembryanthemum  ^ifry$^ 
iallinum^  or  ice-plant  as  it  is  generally  called,  and  some  little  shrubby  plantti« 
The  inhabitants  of  this  as  well  as  the  other  islands,  are  chiefly  sea-fowl,  ser- 
pents, and  lizards :  European  rabbits  sure  dto  to  be  found,  the  descendants^ 
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of  some  which   were  once  brought  here,    and   which  have  increased  ex- 
ceedingly. 

Up  to  this  island,  or  at  least  within  half  a  mile  of  it,  the  bay  is  deep 
enough  for  small  vessels ;  larger  must  lie  between  this  and  the  Meeuwen 
Island,  and  ships  of  war  will  find  the  depth  necessary  for  them  to  the  north 
of  the  islands  in  the  Hoetjes  Bay.  The  three  other  islands  are  called  the 
Jutten,  the  Malagassen,  and  the  Marcus,  islands ;  the  last  lies  the  nearest  to 
Hoetjes  Bay,  About  six  or  seven  miles  south  of  these,  in  the  open  sea,  lies 
Dassen  Island,  which  is  little  visited,  so  that  seals  are  still  to  be  found  there, 
though  they  are  ahnest  extirpated' from  the  other  islands.  On  this  island  is 
a  simple  inscription  engraven  on  a  stone  to  the  meinory  of  a  Danish  sea  cap- 
tain who  was  buried  there.  A  favourable  south  east  wind  and  ebb-tide 
Mad  c«enied  us  in  an  hour  from  the  Government-post  to  Shapen-Island,  but 
for  this  very  reason  our  return  was  tedious,  and  lasted  three  hours  in  a  burn- 
ing sun.  In  the  evening  we  visited  the  signal  station,  from  which'  we  had  a 
very  fine  view  over  the  whole  bay  with  all  its  islands. 

In  the  bouse  of  our  host  lived  an  old  soldier,  now  in  his  eightieth  year, 
wlk>  had  served  under  the  great  Frederick  in  the  seven  years  war;  he  h^ 
tbteti  entered  into  the  Dutch  service,  and  at  the  taking  of  the  Cape  by  thö 
English  had  lost  a  pension  which  bad  been  given  him  as  an  invalid :  in  C(hi- 
seqocMce  of  die  distress  to  which  he  was  thus  reduced,  the  excellent  Stoff- 
bei^  had  talcenhim  into  his  house,  wher^  he  maintained  him  entirely.  The 
old  man  interested  us  exceedingly,  particularly  from  his  extreme  vivacity 
abd-  animation«  He  had  still  his  faculties  perfect,  and  gave  us  an  account  with 
the  tttmost'eneiigy  and  accuracy,  of  the  battles  in  which  he  had  been  etigagj^d^ 
He  played  us  some  marches  and  dances  upon  his  violin,  with* more  thiiii  com- 
moil  spirit,  and  remains  of  former  excellence. 

Onr  supper  was  made  principally  upon  eggs  of  penguins  and  sea-^ull^,*, 
wtafefar  we  had  odlected  at  Shapen-Island ;  the  flavour  o  t  U  e  yolk  w^  tboiigbt 
good;:  but  ndt  e<](ual  to  that  of  a  hen's-egg.  The  white  acquired  by  cooking 
assort  oftvonsparent  yeUüw  consistence,  which  had  somewhat  the  apqiiearjknä» 
o^  0fäL. 

•  Tb^mß^rt^ai/M'deMd/fiit^  and  dkmcdea  eaulam  of  UoMw. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

I 

Departure  from  Saldanha^Baj/.^Laübscher*B  Farm.^ Hippopotamus  Jffunt.'^Ex^ 
ireme  Age  of  a  Slave—The  Mouth  of  the  Berg- River. Saj/  of  St.  Helena.-^ 
Tedious  Passage  of  the  Berg-Riter.—The  Piket- Mountain.— The  Widow  Lieu- 
wenberg^s  Farm.-— District  of  the  four  and  twenty  Rivers.— Leisters  Farm.—Oe-- 
lukwaard.— Forwardness  of  the  European  Plants  here.— Cultivation  of  Ätce  omf 

•  Indigo. 

On  Sunday,  the  sixteenth  of  October,  we  took  leave  of  the  excellent 
Mr.  StoflFberg  and  his  family,  and  having  sent  our  horses  round  the  day 
before  to  the  other  side  of  the  bay,  we  now  crossed  over  ourselves  in  a  boat, 
and  rejoined  them :  the  cavalry  had  been  entertained  for  the  night  at  a  small 
house  upon  the  strand.  Our  course  lay  still  through  a  sandy  level  country, 
scattered  over  with  heath  plants ;  but  after  awhile  we  began  to  ascend  by 
slow  degrees  till  we  came  to  the  summit  of  a  widely  extended  hill,  calledf 
the  Mastenberg.  After  three  hours  travelling  on  the  other  side  of  this  hill, 
we  arrived  at  a  place  called  the  little  Spring-fountain,  where  dwelt  a 
colonist  of  the  name  of  Stadler :  o|ir  want  of  rest  and  his  very  kind  and 
hospitable  solicitations  induced  us  to  stop  here  for  more  than  an  hour. 

The  number  of  beautiful  insects  which  I  now  saw  wherever  I  looked  invited 
me  irresistibly  to  loiter  behind,  when  our  company  set  forwards  again,  and  lead- 
ing my  h^rse,  I  indulged  myself  awhile  in  pursuing  my  favourite  occupation. 
The  shrubs,  which  were  higher  than  what  we  had  generally  seen,  united 
with  several  sorts  of  protea,  rhusy  and  other  small  trees,  confined  the  prospect, 
and  brought  in  some  sort  to  my  remembrance  the  little  woods  of  my  native 
country.  I  followed,  perhaps  with  too  much  eagerness,  a  beautiful  chafer 
which  flew  before  me,  till  I  lost  my  way,  and  got  into  a  wrong  road.  Very 
possibly  I  might  not  have  rejoined  the  company  that  day^  had  not  some  of  them, 
missing  me,  sent  a  young  colonist  in  search  of  their  stray  companion,  whea^ 
with  the  usual  sharp-stghtedness.of  his  countrymen  at  tracing  any  one,  h^ 
soon  found  me»    By  him  I  was  conducted  in  safety  to  the  house  of  one  of 
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the  richest  colonists  of  the  country,  Mr*  Jacob  Laubscher,  where  the  rest.of 
the  party  had  arrived  some  hours  before.  We  found  his  house  a  very  indif- 
Iferent  looking  one  as  to  the  exterior,  but  more  comfortable  and  better  fur- 
nished within  than  any  we  had  yet  seen  ;  while  the  number  and  size  of  the 
out-buildings  were  sufficient  vouchers  that  our  host  was  a  man  of  no  incon- 
siderable property.  Indeed,  he  maintained  a  sort  of  patriarchal  household,  of 
which  some  idea  may  be  formed  by  stating  that  the  stock  of  the  farm  consisted 
of  eighty  horses,  six  hundred  and  ninety  head  of  horned  cattle,  two  thousand 
four  hundred  and  seventy  sheep,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  poultry  of  all 
kinds.  The  family  itself,  including  masters,  servants,  hottentots,  and  slaves, 
consisted  of  a  hundred  and  five  persons,  for  whose  subsistence  the  patriarch 
had  to  provide  daily.  The  quantity  of  corn  sown  upon  his  estate  this  year, 
including  every  description,  amounted  to  sixty-one  bushels. 

By  what  is  here  stated,  it  will  be  seen  that  an  African  farm  may  almost  be 
called  a  State  in  miniature,  in  which  the  wants  and  means  of  supplying  them 
are  reciprocal,  and  where  all  are  dependent  one  upon  another.  From  the 
produce  of  the  lands  and  flocks  must  the  whole  tribe  be  fed,  so  that  the 
..surplus  is  not  so  great  as  might  be  supposed  at  first  sight ;  it  perhaps  hardly 
more  than  compensates  the  outgoings  for  objects  which  cannot  be  raised  upon 
the  spot.  These  may  be  classed  under  three  heads :  first,  articles  of  manu- 
facture, as  cloth,  linen,  hats,  arms:  secondly  of  luxury,,  as  tea,  cofiee, 
sugar,  spices,  &c. : — thirdly  of  raw  materials,  as  iron,  pitch,  and  rosin. 
^Tis  only  through  the  medium  of  these  wants  that  a  colonist  is  connected 
with  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  I  believe  I  may  venture  ta  assert,  that  ex- 
cepting articles  of  the  above  description,  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  necessary 
for  the  supply  of  bis  household  which  is  not  drawn  from  his  own  premises! 
All  kinds  of  handicraft  works,  such  I  mean  as  are  here  wanted,  are  performed 
by  the  slaves,  for  there  are  few  indeed  among  them  who  are  not  instructed  in 
some  mechanical  occupation,  and  the  dwelling  js  surrounded  with  work-shops 
of  all  kinds.  It  is  really  interesting  to  see  so  many  dijQTerent  employments 
and  pursuits  comprehended  within  so  small  a  space. 

Over  every  branch  of  these  works  the  master  himself  has  an  eye  of  super- 
intendence, and  amid  such  a  variety  of  objects  this  is  no  light  task :  how 
little  soeVei'  therefore  he  may  work  himself,  it  would  be  the  grossest  injustice 
to  accuse  him  of  sloth  or  idleness.  .  The  African  land-owner  is  incessantly 
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.occupied  in  somie  way  or  other,  oor  thinks  of  availing  hinaselfof  his  sittnitKiii, 
or  his  wealth,  to  shun  business,  s^d  seek  the  life  of  ease,  for  vHbich,  itmoqg 
us,  affluence  would  afford  so  just  a  pretence.  And. though,  from  the  ^^at 
of  the  climate,  from  his  sequestered  mode  of  life,  from  the  absence  of  that 
kind  of  intercourse  with  his  fellow-creatures  which  is  created  by  living  in  s^ 
city,  from  the  liberality  of  nature  in  furnishing  him  plentifully  with  all  thin^ 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  most  pressing  wants  of  life,  and  other  circum^tance^ 
of  a  similar  nature,  the  colonists  around  the  Cape  acquire  a  c^t^^p  phl^^oH 
a  slowness  in  their  movements  whiph  m^y  be  easily  mistaken  fpr  imdol^QC^ 
and  which  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  restless  bustling  ipanner  preyale«^ 
among  the  same  class  in  the  north  of  Europe :  they  are  in  reality  any  tj^ing 
rather  than  indolent. 

What  Göthe  remarks  in  his  FragnienU  upon  Itq^y  witli  respect  to.  the  io-^ 
dpl^nce  of  the  lower  classes  i^t  !^{aples,  of  whicl^  so  much  has  he&[i  ^f{^4y  W^I^ 
apply  extremely  well  here.  The  northern  nations,  he  observesi  judg^  th^ 
nations  of  the  south,  who  live  under  so  very  different  a  hpayen,  too  inuch^ 
according  to  their  own  feelings  and  their  own  view  of  things,  without  a^akiagj 
a  sufficient  allowance  for  the  influence  of  external  circumstanqesf ;  and  hj^. 
cites,  as  a  confirmation  of  this  remark,  the  judgment  passed  by  de  Panw  ini 
his  Recherches  sur  les  Grecs. 

When  Mr.  Barrow  among  the  many,  accusations  he  brings  against  the, 
African  colonists  (and  he  certainly  has  not  been  sparing  of  them)  chaq^ 
them  with  extreme  sloth,  he  shows  either  that  he  has  never  psud  drue  at- 
tention to  their  household  economy,  or  that  he  has  no  discrimination  will), 
regard  to  the  difference  of  circumstances  created  by  difference  of  clim^ate,  but 
expects  the  same  exertions  from  a  peasant  at  the  Cape  as  from  an  English 
day-labourer.  I  forbear  here  to  enter  upon  a  diffuse  discussion  of  l^is  sub- 
ject, because  a  more  appropriate  occasion  for  it  will  occur  in  another  part  of 
my  work ;  but  I  cannot  omit  observing  that  evea  in  my  first  journey  I  was 
led  almost  daily  to  ask  myself  whether  these  were  really  tl)e  saiae  African , 
colonists  which  the  celebrated  Mr.  Barrow  repj'esented  as  such  bai^Mtri^na^ 
as  such  more  than  half  savages — so  much  did  I  find  th^  reality;  ii^  coatra- 
diction  to  his  descriptions. 

The  Rietvalley,  for  this  was  again  the  name  givei^  to  the  place  where  vre 
were  now  resting,  lies  very  near  the  Berg-nver.    Air.  Laubscheifii  dweUing«-. 
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house  stands  upon  a  considerable  height  at  not  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
distance  from  its  bank.  The  country  between  affords  excellent  grass,  and  if 
ploughed  would  no  doubt  produce^  corn  in  abundance.  The  mouth  of  the 
nver  is  about  three  miles  distant  from  this  place,  taking  a  direct  line,  but 
double  in  following  all  the  twistings  and  windings  of  the  stream.  When  the 
north-west  wind  blows  strong  into  the  bay  of  St.  Helena,  the  salt  water 
not  only  comes  up  thß  river  as  far  as  the  Rietvalley^  but  nearly  an  hour's 
distance  beyond  it,  so  that  the  inhabitants  being  deprived  of  fresh  water  for 
their  cattle  are  obliged  to  drive  them  to  other  parts.  To  balance  this  incon* 
venience,  the  valley  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  spot  where  a  disease  among 
cattle  called  the  lamtiekte  (a  sort  of  murrain  of  the  most  pernicious  kind,  since 
the  animal  infected  with  it  becomes  entirely  lame)  is  wholly  unknown.  At 
the  time  when  this  disease  prevails  in  any  part,  cattle  are  sent  hither  even 
fiom  a  distance  to  remain  till  the  danger  of  infection  is  over,  and  this  brings 
sometimes  a  good  deal  of  money  to  the  purses  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  Berg-'river  is  remarkable  as  being  the  only  one  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  colony  where  the  hippotamos  or  river-horse,  called  here  the  sea-cow, 
is  to  be  found.  One  of  the  governors,  about  the  middle  of  the  former  cen- 
tury, Mr.  Tulbagh,  thinking  it  would  be  a  pity  to  extirpate  these  animals, 
and  that  some  ought  to  be  preserved,  set  a  fine  of  a  thousand  guilders  upon 
the  destruction  of  a  river-horse.  According  to  Laubscher's  account,  there 
was  now  in  the  river  ten  or  tyirelve  of  these  monsters,  who  in  the  day-time 
scarcely  ever  appeared  above  the  water,  but  who  often  came  on  shore  at  nightf 
and  did  great  damage  in  the  fields,  not  only  eating  the  young  com,  but 
trampling  down  a  great  deal  more  with  their  heavy  unwieldy  feet«  On  the 
very  day  of  our  arrival  one  was  perceived  in  the  valley  directly  opposite  the 
house.  This  occasioned  permission  to  be  given  by  the  Commissary-general 
for  a  hunt  of  these  animals  to  be  commenced,  ojily  one  of  which  however 
was  to  be  killed.  When  this  was  done,  the  skin,  the  skeleton»  and  the 
principal  entrails,  were  to  be  carefully  prepared,  and  dispatched  to  the  Cape 
Town,  since  we  were  sufficiently  near  to  it  for  this  to  be  practicable ;  from 
the  distance  at  which  in  general  these  unwieldy  monsters  are  to  be  found, 
like  preparations  are  in  danger  of  being  much  dams^d  in  the  transport«  But 
^as !  our  plan,  however  excellently  arranged,  was  in  the  end  wholly  firus* 
^tQd>  md  the  cfaace  was  of  necessity  abandoned.    As  it  can  only  be  per« 
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formed  by  wäter^ «  boat  wm  ofd«red  <)ttt  for  tk#  poipwe,  Imt  whence 
to  examine  It  we  found  it  wa»  kaky^  nor  was  there  one  to  be  jurocored  in 
whieh  we  could  trust  ourselres  upon  tbe  water  without  mMifest  danger.  We 
^ere  therefore  obliged  to  be  contented  with  examining  the  trace»  whieh  the 
animal  had  left  upon  the  shore:  the  impregsion  et  the  foot  waa  aa  large  as  an 
ordinary  sized  trencher,  and  in  the  mud  close  on  the  shore,  where  the  area* 
tute  had  sunk  deeper,  between  the  marks  of  the  feet  was  plainly  to  he 
discerned  a  furrow  made  by  the  laige  protubenmt  belly. 

Another  object  worthy  of  remark  which  we  aaw  in  this  ikeighbourkood 
Was  a  slave  who  must  have  nearly  attained  the  great  age  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty.  Although  he  could  not  tell  his  age  himself,  it  might  from  many 
circumstances  be  calculated  nearly  to  a  certainty.  He  perfectly  remembered 
that  when  he  left  his  native  country  of  Java,  General  Van  Outhoorn,  was 
governor  of  Batavia,and  the  period  of  his  government  was  from  1691  to  17Q4. 
Besides,  on  the  first  of  January,  1801,  he  came  in  the  morning  to  offer  hi« 
best  wishes  to  his  then  master  upon  the  commencement  of  a  new  century, 
When  he  added  that  it  was  the  second  time  he  had  performed,  this  ceremony. 
A  hundred  years  before,  he,  with  all  bis  fellow  slaves,  had  presented  theia* 
Selves  before  his  then  master  at  the  Cape  Town,  to  offer  him  the  like  good 
Wishes ;  and  it  was  only  by  his  having  done  so  that  he  could  on  the  second 
Occasion  instruct  his  comrades  in  their  duty,  since  it  was  a  piece  of  courtesy 
which  they  were  not  aware  ought  to  be  practised.  He  moreover  described 
accurately  what  the  Cape  Town  was  at  that  time,  consisting  only  of  a  few 
small  houses,  without  any  church,  and  a  wooden  castle.  He  spoke  with 
great  warmth  and  gratitude  of  his  master,  Mr.  Milde,  who  he  said  took  such 
excellent  care  of  him  though  he  was  not  able  to  work  any  longer ;  praises 
which  were  echoed  unanimously  by  all  the  slaves.  Indeed,  whoever  had 
an  opportunity  of  contemplating,  though  but  for  a  short  time,  the  deportment 
of  this  excellent  man  towards  his  children,  his  household,  and  dependents, 
the  manner  in  which  he  issued  his  commands^  administered  reproois,  or 
inflicted  punishments,  must  almost  have  fttncied  that  he  saw  the  days  of  tba 
patriarchs  revived.  Nor  are  such  instances  rare.  The  truth  is,  that  instead 
of  the  odious,  representations  which  have  been  nHide  by  some  persons  of  the 
'  "behaviour  of  masters  in  this  country  towards  their  dependents,  being  'de- 
seriptivöof  their  general  conduct,  these  hare  rather  beeii^  taken  fwm  parti- 
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•Mhr  imtSDees  vliieii  ou^ht  *di  have  hmB  eiHd  w  eacceptioQi :  sm  faav«  najr 
^nrcHfiiMMeei  fefardng  to  tiie  colony  of  tbe  Cape  4>eeii  »ore  vmepsesonte^ 
Ithan  «he.^amier»  wiiidi  the  cotousts  conduct  tiBüeiii8elvM«9«riiird04;^ir^Fep 
imd  Hottentots. 

Od  ^Ihe  eighteenith  >dr  October  we  agnsed  to  make  an  excuraiiwi  to  tbe  oioiMJIi 
^«he  8eigriiner.  Mr«  Fwderic  JLitaten»  wbwe  mme  I  i^veakesAy  «leti^ 
tioned  in  epedEinf  ^  Sfdkbnlia  Bay:,  Jiad  tDvited  us  to  a  jboaVl  eatete  ^f  b» 
väUeä  f  i^water,  near  «tbe  month  of  the  ntver,  fwheoce  we  cwA^  iak^  a  «earor 
nievr  ^h^Kkk  oftbat  and  tke  ibay  of  fit.  Helena. 

'^18  h^Cf  both  in  its  'figuee  tmd  Bituatkni  Msembies  Table  Bay  very  ^onaeh:; 
4t  je  '^fen  to  the  same  irinda,  mhA  eqwHf  insecure.  I  must  here  observe  läuit 
^8  was  tbe  ^ret  place  m  4:hese  parte  viMted  by  Europeans.  Yasco  de  Gam 
landed  bepe,  according  to  Savroy,  in  November,  1497 >  oa  the  day  of  St.  Helennw 
which  occasioned  the  name  of  this  saint  to  be  given  to  the  bay,  and  it  is  ^e 
^mAf  phtce  4»pon  theeoast  which  has  retained  its  original  Portuguese  name* 
the  test  JMTe  been  «U  ^exchanged  for  Dutch  ones.*  Some  doubt  may  indeed 
be  atarled  whether  there  has  not  equally  been  a  change  here,  since  Btf  ros 
«cpressly  says  that  Gama  did  not  ifind  any  river  in  the  bay  where  he  landed, 
and  was  obliged  to  proeure  a  sisppdy  of  water  four  Portuguese  leagues  farther 
i)ortliwai»d ;  this  river  he  calls  JRio  StmJago.  Unless  therefore  it  can  bß 
-sBlowed  that  tbe  Beqg^ri^er  bad  at  that  time  a  different  course,  which  is  by  no 
means  impossible,  we  must  suppoae  the  bay  where  Gama  landed  to  be  some 
«ther  than  what  is  now  «ailed  the  Jbay  of  St.  Helena. 

The  Berg-river,  which  is  not  in  general  broad,  is  about  a  hundred  and 
^<ty  or  a  bumked  and  eighty  €eet  over  at  its  mouth.  It  shares  the  general 
&te  <X  riveps  in  Souliiern  Alfrica,  the  mouths  of  which  are  almost  all  choked 
with  tmrfks  of  sand.  Thi«,  as  well  as  jmoat  others,  has  a  considerable  fall,  and 
at  smne  parts  of  the  year  the  staeam  is  mpid  indeed,  carrying  with  it  large 
quantitieB  of  soil  and  sand.  Besides,  these  rivers  with  few  exceptions  empty 
^tiiemsdves  iolo  the  open  aea,  so  that  the  winds  which  blow  against  the  shore 
«Aeft-ibf  üiahy  months  together,  drive  the  sands  up  from  the  sea,  when  unit- 
ing with  -äiose  that  are  brought  down  the  stream,  they  constantly  increase 
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^  It  k  4nie  that  the  nan«  of  Saldanha  Bay  is  Portuguese,  b^t  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
^7  BOW  ID  called  is  not  tlbat  to  which  the  name  was  originally  given. 
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the  obstructions.  According  to  the  time  of  year,  during  one  parjt  of  whick 
the  power  of  the  waves  from  the  sea,  and  during  the  other  the  force  of  the 
stream  preponderates,  the  bank  of  sand  spreads  out  in  breadth,  or  runs  i« 
length  into  the  sea.  Most  of  the  streams  on  the  southern  coast  may  be 
forded  at  the  mouths  at  ebb-tide,  some  are  even  quite  dry.  As  the  coast 
runs  northward,  some  rivers  which  flow  to  the  west,  running  through  large 
sandy  plains,  are  entirely  lost  in  the  sands  before  they  reach  the  sea.  Nor  is 
this  confined  to  small  streams ;  it  is.  equally  the  case  even  with  pretty  consir 
derable  rivers.  The  Orange-river,  which  at  a  distance  up  the  country  has 
a  narrow  rocky  channel,  over  which  it  rushes  with  great  force,  and  with  a 
violent  noise,  nevertheless,  in  its  subsequent  progress,  when  it  flows  through 
a  widely  extended  sandy  plain,  becomes  an  easy  prey  to  the  absorbing  rays 
of  the  sun :  an  additional  instance  of  the  impoteace  of  broken  and  divided 
powers. 

The  bank  at  the  mouth  of  the  Berg-river  is  so  nearly  dry  at  ebb-tide  as 
not  to  have  above  two  foot  water,  so  that  it^is  difficult  even  for  small  sloops 
to  pass  in  and  out  of  the  river.  It  was  a  project  of  Monsieur  Degrandprfe's 
to  clear  the  bank  quite  away  so  as  to  make  a  passage  for  large  ships ;  but  it 
must  be  obvious  at  the  first  glance  that  this  was.  the  idea  of  a  man  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  subject  on  which  he  pretended  to  treat,  and  one  that  could 
only  be  countenanced  by  those  who  understand  nothing  of  the  nature  and 
causes  of  like  obstructions ;  who  are  moreover  wholly  ignorant  of  the  diffi- 
culties attending  the  opposing  by  works,  of  any  kind  the  force  of  the  waters 
upon  an  open  sea- coast. 

In  examining  the  coast  northwards  firom  the  bay  of  St.  Helena^  it  will 
appear  obvious  that  in  all  the  maps  of  the  country  hitherto  drawn,  this  bay 
has  been  placed  far  too  much  to  the  north.  Its  direction  from  hence  according 
to  the  compass  is  north  north-west.  About  an  hour  and  half  south  from  the 
bay  lies  the  Partridge  Mountain^  between  five  and  six  hundred  feet  high. 
From  this  hill  Table  Bay  may  be  seen  very  distinctly.  General  Janssens, 
indeed,  when  he  was  here  in  the  year  1 804,  remarked  that  he  and  all  the  company 
with  him  could  plainly  distinguish  with  their  naked  eyes  a  vessel  sailing  into 
the  bay.  The  clearness  of  the  air,  and  the  glittering  of  the  white  sail  in  the 
setting  sun,  favoured  exceedingly  the  distinguishing  such  an  object,  yet  it 
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seems  almost  incredible,  if  the  fact  had  not  been  vouched  by  several  respectable 
witnesses,  that  at  the  distance  of  eighteen  geographical  miles,  upon  such  a 
height,  a  ship  could  be  discovered  without  the  help  of  glasses. 
~  I  was  once  upon  the  Table  Mountain  with  some  friends,  when  we  saw 
by  the  help  of  the  setting  sun  a  ship  in  the  west,  which  the  neyt  day  came 
into  Table  Bay.  The  captain  on  my  questioning  him  about  the  situa  ion  of 
his  vessel,  for  his  I  supposed  it  to  be,  which  I  had  seen  the  preceding  even- 
ing, referred  to  his  log-book,  when  he  found  every  thing  answered  ray 
description  so  well,  that  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  its  having  been  the  same 
that  I  had  seen,  though  he  could  not  at  that  time  descry  any  land.  This  was 
owing  to  his  being  so  low  in  the  offing,  and  surrounded  by  the  vapours  of  the 
sea  :  he  calculated  that  he  must  then  have  been  from  twenty-^ight  to  thirty 
miles  distant  from  the  Table  Mountain. 

The  estate  of  Mr.  Kirsten,  as  well  as  several  other  neighbouring  possessions, 
abounds  with  excellent  pasture  for  horned  cattle:  they  are  for  this  reason 
•distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  cattle  places.  We  were  here  regaled  with 
an  excellent  sort  of  fish,  the  season  for  catching  which  in  the  river  had  but 
just  commenced  ;  and  it  was  admirably  dressed.  Here,,  as  inSaldanha  Bay, 
{  such  vast  quantities  of  fish  are  taken,  that  the  trade  to  the  inland  parts  in 
salted  and  dried  fish  contributes,  very  essentially  to  the  support  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  coast. 

We  returned  in*  the  evening  to  the  Rietvalley,  and  the  next  morning  pro- 
ceeded on  our  journey,  after  having  taken  an  affecting  leave  of  our  hospitable 
kind-hearted  host  Laubscher  and  his  family.  We  followed  the  course  of  the 
river  for  some  time,  till  we  arrived  opposite  the  residence  of  Mj.  Kirsten, 
which  lay  on  the  other  side.  A  part  of  our  company  had  got  into  a 
boat  which  was  sent  to  meet  them  about  half  way,  and  ascending  the 
stream,  arrived  here  before  us.  As  the  river  is  here  very  deep,  and  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  have  a  ferry-boat,  since  the  road  is  too  little  frequented  to 
answer  the  es^pense  of  it,  and  as  a  bridge  is  still  less  to  be  thought  of  on 
account  of  the  frequent  overflowings  of  the  river  in  winter,  so  it  cost  us 
no  small  trouble  and  delay  to  get  our  whole  eavalcade  over.  The  men 
crossed  in.  boats,  and  at  each  turn  some  of  the  horses  were  held  by  the 
bridle  and  made  to  swim  over.  The  oxen  likewise  swam  over,  but  in  order, 
to  make  them  take  the  water,  we  were  obliged  to  get  a  couple  of  the  oxen 
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JaidcugMiig  to^tte  Jioitte,  wk>  w<ere  accustomed  to  it»  to  bad  the  w^fr.  The 
v^ooa  weee  unloaded,  ^apty  casks  were  faateaed  to  tkem,  4»d.then  tbejr 
were  towed  over,  after  wkich  the  goods  were  brought  in  boata^  and  the  wag^ 
gOBs  re-kmded.  This  mode  of  passing  a  river  had  to  an  £uropean  entire  novels 
'ty  to  reoommend  it,  aad  pveaented  suck  a  succession  of  pictures  from  the 
awimmii^  catde  «ai  floating  wB§g(m9,  and  from  the  variety  of  olg^cts  on  the 
inudbiy  and  already  pickuiesqae  bsfnks  of  the  river,  that  it  might  indeed -be  called 
highly  interesting. 

Often  was  the  wbh  entertained  ainoa|(  us  at  remarkable  scenes  and  spots 
like  diia.,  that  we  could  all  draw,  ao  that  the  perpetual  remembrance  of  them 
night  be  jHreserved  to  our  eyes  as  well  as  to  our  minds ;  and  every  occasion 
tiiat  inspired  soch  wishes  awakened  anew  our  regrets  for  the  loss  of  one  whp 
would  have  been  a  most  valuable  companion  to  us  upon  our  journey.  This 
was  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Moreauval,  who»  from  his  superior  talents  in 
drawing  and  engraving,  was  destined  to  accompany  us  from  Holland  to  th^ 
Cape4  but  he  was  most  unfortunately  cfi  board  the  Dutch  transport,  the 
Vrede,  which  in  November,  1809,  was  wrecked  in  the  Channel  upon  the 
£ngliah  coast,  where  he,  with  many  other  persons  of  worth  and  talents,  found 
a  watery  grave. 

The  passage  of  the  river,  with  the  unloading  and  repleading  the  waggons 
occupied  so  much  time  that  we  soon  found  it  would  not  be  possible  to  pro* 
oeed  frirtfaer  on  our  journey  that  day.  I  therefore  availed  myself  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  ouf  detention  to  sally  forth  as  the  evening  closed  in« 
accompanied  \yy  some  of  my  fellow-travellers  and  a  couple  of  stout  African 
hmrtein,  down  the  banks  of  the  river  in  hopes  of  6nding  a  river-horse,  and 
if  possible  shooting  him.  My  pains  were  however  fruitlessj  and  after  a  long 
and  ineflPectinal  search,  we  returned  late  in  the  evening  disappointed  to  the 
houae.  ^ 

Oar  road  from  Kirstenfontein,  which  was  the  name  of  Mr.  Kirsten^s  house 
where  we  had  passed  the  ni^t,  ran  eastward  aloqg  the  right  bank  of  the 
Berg^ver,  through  a  deep  tiresome  sand,  but  scattered  over  with  some  pretty 
little  flowers,  particularly  several  sorts  oipehtgimMj  but  nothing  like  a  bush 
high  enough  to  afford  the  least  shade  to  the  «raveUer.  The  gveat  sand-wole  is 
faetedn:sQ€h  abundance  that  it  is-'neceasary  to  attend  very  much  to  horses 
who  are  «not  accustomed  to  them  aad  awave  i[>f  them :  ^  hunpowsmade  by 
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dies«  «mnab  are  so  large  and  deep  that  the  leg;  of  a  bone  wäl  mk  into  one 
in  a  moment  up  to  the  body»  when  both  bone  aad  nder  muat  inevitably  fiilL 
This  happened  to  several  of  onr  company  in  the  course  of  the  day,  bat  with* 
out  any  serious  accident. 

A  bend  of  the  river  every  now  and  then  somewhat  diversified  our  route, 
and  at  intervals  we  found  the  bank  grown  over  with  a  small  leafy  sort 
of  grass,  the  fresh  colour  of  which  eontraeted  in  a  pleasing  manner  with 
^e  g^^y  green  of  the  other  plants.  Although  the  hot  season  was  hut 
just  set  in,  we  found  parts  of  the  river  already  nearly  dry,  with  only  a  sort  of 
little  gutters  in  the  slaty  and  loamy  bank,  through  which  very  diminutive 
streamlets  were  flowing :  where  the  bed  of  the  river  is  more  level,  the  water 
collects  itself  again,  and  since  tfaeae  parts  are  commonly  deeper,  it  remains 
there  a  much  longer  time.  Such  places  are  called  here  pits,  and  have  com- 
monly cattle  places  upon  their  banks.  We  remarked  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  a  number  of  small  houses  and  huts  scattered  about,  every  one  of  which 
denoted  a  cattle  place.  The  care  of  these  places  is  commonly  entrusted  by  the 
owners  to  a  couple  of  old  slaves  or  Hottentots,  and  at  certain  times  <^  the 
year  the  cattle  are  sent  to  them  for  the  sake  of  the  food  they  afford,  or  t^ 
avoid  the  murrain. 

Having  performed  half  our  dsry^s  journey  about  noon,  we  rested  awhile  at 
the  habitation  of  a  colonist,  and  then  proceeding  onwards,  found  ourselvea 
approaching  the  Piketberg,  a  pretty  bill,  which  has  its  course  almost  paialle) 
with  the  great  chain  of  mountains  that  runs  from  north  to  south. 

These  mountains  are  known  at  a  great  distance  fipom  their  broken  summits, 
which  on  both  sides  give  them  the  appearance  of  being  as  it  were  crenated. 
The  enormous  columns  of  sand-stone  which  rise  at  intervals,  and  occasion  this 
appearance,  give  reason  to  suppose  that  there  was  once  no  breaks,  that  tbf 
summit  was  one  continued  ridge:  their  whole  appearance  is  indeed  very  re- 
markable, and  it  is  difficult  for  some  time  to  be  convinced  that  they  are 
productions  of  nature,  not  works  by  the  hand  c^  man,  so  much  do  they 
resemble  ruined  towers,  or  reKcks  of  other  ^eat  bnildings.  These  natural 
columns  extend  very  far  nordiwaid,  standing  like  an  interminable  row  of 
isolated  towers,  even  where  the  ridgy  summit  of  the  mountain  flattens  intx> 
m  widely^^extended  sandy  plain.  My  readers  may,  perhaps,  luKve  abeady 
seen  them  thus  described  by  Mr.  Barrow» 
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Just  as  the  t-wilight  began  to  come  on  we  reached  the  soutiiern  point  of  thi) 
Piketberg,  against  which  the  stream  of  the  Berg-river  dashes,  changing  its 
northern  for  a  north  westerly  direction.  In  a  broad  ravine,  abounding  with 
water,  called  the  Rietkloof,  we  found  the  house  where  we  were  to  rest  for 
the  night.  We  were  regaled  by  the  owner,  who  gave  us  a  very  hospitable 
reception,  with  a  bountiful  supply  of  China  oranges,  which  at  this  distance 
from  the  sea,  in  a  soil  so  favourable  to  them,  and  under  the  shelter  of  the 
mountains,  are  particularly  fine.  A  small  stream  of  clear  water  runs  close  to 
the  house,  which  sometimes  swells  in  winter,  from  heavy,  rains,  to  a  destruc- 
tive breadth.  We  saw  still  remains  of  the  devastations  which  it  had  made  the 
winter  before  in  the  corn-fields  of  our  host.  We  heard  heavy  complaints  of 
the  murrain  among  the  cattle, -to  which,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  they  are 
here  very  subject,  while  the  sea-coast  is  perfectly  free  fi^om  it. 

On  our  walk  to  the  house  we  first  saw  a  woman  of  the  Bosjesman  race,  * 
.  and  had  ocular  conviction  of  the  truth  of  all  we  had  previously  heard 
respecting  the  uncommon  ugliness  of  these  people,  particularly  of  the  femajes« 
She  sat  more  than  half  naked  at  the  entrance  of  a  miserable  straw  hut,  near  a 
fire  of  fresh  brushwood,  which  exhaled  a  terrible  smoke  and  vapour,  and  was 
occupied  in  skinning  a  lean  hare,  which  her  hu^and,  a  Hottentot,  and  herds* 
man  to  our  host,  had  brought  with  him  fi^om  the  field.  The  greasy  swarthi- 
ness  of  her  skin,  her  cloathing  of  animal  hides,  as  well  as  the  savage  wildness 
of  her  looks,  and  the  uncouth  manner  in  which  she  handled  the  hare,  pre<- 
sented  altogether  a  most  disgusting  spectacle.  She  took  no  farther  notice  of 
us  than  now  and  then  to  cast  a  shy  leer  tawards  us. 

The  following  day's  journey  was  much  pleasanter,  from  the  greater  variety 
and  novelty  of  the  objects  with  which  we  were  presented.  Instead  of  the 
wearisome  sandy  plains  by  which  we  had  been  so  much  annoyed,  we  had  now 
before  us  hills  and  mountains,  which  not  only  afforded  firmer  footing  to  our 
horses  and  oxen,  but  presented  us  with  many  pleasing  and  picturesque 
views.  We  pursued  our  way  along  the  heights  to  the  southern,  part  of  the 
Piketberg,  where,  amid  the  gentle  slopes  and  intersecting  vallies,  the  plaiij 

was  soon  wholly  lost.     At  the  feet  of  these  slopes  we  saw  scattered  many 

» ■—  ■  ■  — ..    ,>■  I     11    ■     ■      ■        I.  ..         ,    ■  ■  I 

'*  A  tribe  of  savage  Hottentots  who  lurk  about  among  the  shrubs  and  bushes,  whence  i\ej 
sally  out  to  plunder  travellers.  Sosjes  signifies  4  bush,  and  io^sman  is  a  buskman,  or  »  nm 
who  lurks  amonj;  the  busbes. 
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•pretty  dwellings  4surrounded  with  trees  and  corn-fields,  more  than  one  of 
which  would  have  afforded  a  good  draughtsman  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
sketching  genuine  African  scenery  to  the  best  advantage.  The  ravine  to  our 
left  was  well  grown  over  with  bushes,  several  of  which  were  now  in  bloom, 
and  the  damp  had  occasioned  numbers  of  insects  to  fasten  upon  them,  so  that 
a  rich  harvest  was  collected.  By  noon  we  had  left  the  Piketberg  wholly 
behind  us,  and  began  to  descend  into  the  valley  on  the  other  side  of  it.  A 
large  farm,  with  a  wood  of  towering  oaks,  and  dark  leaved  orange-trees,  lay 
before  us.  How  delightful  was  it  to  Europeans ! — what  a  reviving  sight  to 
travellers  who  had  been  toiling  all  the  long  day  over  dry  parched  African 
wastes,  to  behold  the  cool  shade  of  trees  richly  clothed  with  the  most 
luxuriant  foliage ! 

The  place  which  we  now  reached  we  all  agreed  was  a  most  enchanting 
abode.  At  the  door  of  a  very  neat  well  built  house  we  were  received  by 
the  owner,  a  venerable  matron  already  advanced  in  years.  A  double  row  of 
'oaks  spread  their  shade  over  the  turf  beneath,  and  a  little  stream  of  clear 
water  ran  obliquely  through  it.  In  the  true  spirit  of  that  hospitality  which 
we  almost  invariably  found,  we  were  soon  served  with  a  simple  meal  under 
*the  trees,  the  enjoyment  of  which  was  extremely  increased  by  the  kindness 
of  our  hostess,  by  the  charms  of  the  spot,  and  by  resting  from  the  fatigues 
we  had  endured.  A  mandarine  tree,  *  amrd  whose  dark  green  leaves  shone 
a- profusion  of  golden  fruit,  afforded  us  an  excellent  dessert.  In  order  to 
leave  a  memorial  of  our  friendly  disposition  towards  the  good  old  widow 
Lieuwenberg,  and  our  gratitude  for  the  reception  she  had  afforded  us,  the 
Commissary-general  wrote  some  lines  in  her  bible,  in  which,  besides  his 
acknowledgments  to  herself,  he  paid  some  compliments  to  the  place,  and  to 
the  nice  order  in  which  it  was  kept,  with  regrets  that  so  feyv  of  the 
colonists  embellished  their  habitations  in  like  manner  by  planting  trees  about 
them. 

In  the  afternoon  we  again   proceeded  on   our  way,  and  towards  evening 

*  The  mandarine  apple,  railed  at  the  Cape  marrefjes^  is  a  sort  of.  sweet-orange  unknown 
in  Europe ;  it  is  distinguished  from  others  of  the  species  by  the  fruit,  as  well  as  the  tree  being 
'«malkr  thftn  most  of  them,  and  by  the  thickness  of  the  rind«     It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  was 
tbrmght  jfrom  .theoce  hidier*    The  flaTonr  is  much  finer  than  that  of  any  other  sweet-orange. 

I 
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came  to  the  foot  of  the  great  chain  of  mountains.  The  country  from  the 
Piketberg  hither  was  more  fertile,  aqd  abounding  more  in  water  than  that 
through  which  we  had  previously  travelled ;— of  this  the  much  greater 
number  of  farms  that  we  passed  in  our  way,  and  saw  on  either  side  of  us^ 
wa^  a  sufficient  proof.  We  were  now  in  the  fertile  district  called  that  of  the 
four  and  twenty  rivers.  It  has  this  name  froih  the  number  of  little  streams 
that  water  the  valley ;  the  principal  of  these  flows  from  an  open  ravine  in  the 
mountains,  and  in  its  course  such  multitudes  of  smaller  ones  branch  out 
from  it,  that  they  have  been  fixed  at  the  number  of  twenty*four.  All  these 
branches  in  the  end  re-unite,  and  here  the  stream  is  fordable,  but  not  without 
a  proper  guide  who  understands  the  exact  direction  that  ought  to  be  taken  in 
fording  it:  there  are  otherwise  spots  where  the  bottom  is  so  morassy,  that  a 
horse  and  man  might  sink  in  an  instant,  without  the  possibility  of  their  being 
saved.  In  heavy  rains  this  river  is  very  subject  to  overflowing  its  banks, 
when  the  numberless  little  islands  formed  by  the  winding  branches  are  entirely 
lost.  The  whole  then  appears  one  large  wide  stream,  and  all  intercourse 
between  the  neighbours  is  precluded  for  weeks  together.  A  few  hours  hence 
its  waters  unite  themselves  with  those  of  the  Berg-river. 

We  had  quitted  the  direct  road,  and  did  not  arrive  till  dark  at  a  place 
called  Gelukwaard,  the  property  of  a  worthy  honest  German,  by  name  Leiste. 
Thirty  years  before,  this  man  had  come  to  the  Cape  as  an  under-trader  in 
the  service  of  the  Dutch  East-India  Company,  and  on  account  of  his  gi^t 
mathematical  knowledge  was,  by  the  then  Governor  Van  Plettenberg,  taken 
into  the  service  of  the  government.  He  wasrfor  a  long  time  invested  with 
the  place  of  sworn  land-surveyor,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Governor 
Van  de  Graaff*  undertook  several  journeys  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
maps  of  the  country.  He  afterwards  by  marriage  obtained  this  place,  and 
through  his  practical  knowledge,  his  industry,  and  activity,  was  now  become 
one  of  the  richest  colonists  of  the  country,  and  the  oracle  of  the  whole 
neighbourhood.  Besides  Gelukwaard,  he  had  an  estate  in  Zwartland,  which 
facilitated  his  trade  with  the  Cape  Town,  and  several  cattle  places  in  the 
Roggeveld  and  Bokkeveld.  His  accurate  knowledge  of  the  country  which 
we  proposed  to  travel  over  induced  our  chief  to  determine  on  remaining 
here,  while  our  waggons  underwent  some  repairs  which  now  began  to  be 
^  much  wanted ;  and  he  hoped  from  this  very  intelligent  man  to  obtain  such 
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information  as  would  enable  us  to  trace  out  an    improved  plan  for  the 
continuance  of  our  journey. 

The  following^  day  afforded  us  an  opportunity  of  becoming  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  the  charms  of  the  spot.  Its  situation  directly  under  the 
iofty,  9teep,  and  craggy  mountains,  the  bright  green  of  the  broad  avenues  of 
old  oak,  the  excellently  husbanded  pastures  and  corn-fields,  the  nicely- 
diessed  vineyards,  orchards,  and  orangeries,  the  sight  of  numberless  well-fed 
cattle,  and  the  widely  extended  circle  of  neat  buildings  for  barns,  stables, 
wine-presses,  and  work-shops,  formed  altogether  a  most  delightful  assemblage 
of  objects.  Easy  affluence,  rational  utility,  prudent  caution,  and  careful 
attention  to  every  thing  being  kept  in  the  most  exact  order,  were  every  where 
conspicuous  throughout  this  little  domain. 

Wine,  lemons,  sweet-oranges,  and  dried  fruits,  are  the  principal  produce 
of  this  place,  a^  well  as  of  the  fertile  district  of  the  four  and  twenty  rivers. 
The  great  distance  of  the  Cape  Town,  whither  every  thing  must  be  trans- 
ported in  wagons,  derogates  in  some  sort  from  the  advantages  which  might 
otherwise  be  drawn  from  the  fertility  of  the  spot.  It  is  only'i^i  years, when 
the  crops  of  corn  have  been  indifferent. in  other  parts,  and  the  price  in  conäe* 
qnently  unusually  high,  that  the  profit  will  pay  the  expense  of  the  transport. 
The  journey  backwards  and  forwards  occupies  from  ten  to  twelve  days,  so 
that  the  oost  of  keeping  for  so  long  a  time  the  cattle  necessary  to  draw  the 
mn^gons  cannot  be  repaid  but  by  selling  the  corn  at  a  very  high  price. 

The  wine  is  her^  particularly  good,  and  Mr.  Leiste  has  for  some  years 
turned  his  attention  exceedingly  to  the  culture  of  the  vine,  and  the  best 
modes  of  improving  it;  though  he  is  well  ;iware  that,  to  introduce  the 
European  manner  of  cultivating  vines  under  the  idea  of  improvement,  would 
probably  be  committing  a  great  mistake.  The  best  manner  of  cultivating 
them  must  indeed  every  where  be  principally  dictated  by  the  nature  of  the 
climate ;  the  most  important  object  here  is  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds, 
and  in  this  the  cultivators  seldom  fail.  The  three  principal  objects  for  ob- 
taining good  wine,  plenty  of  slaves,  ample  buildings,  and  store  of  casks,  are 
possessed  by  most  of  the  colonists.  Excellent  Cape  Mtldeira,  and  the  Cape 
Pontac,  as  it  is  called,  are  the  sorts  which  succeed  best  on  this  side  the 
country ;  the  fine  sweet  Capb*wine  is  not  so  good  here  as  to  the  east  of  the 
Table  Mountain. 

I  3 
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It  may  be  instanced  as  a  proof  of  the  fertility  of  this  climate,  that  we  saw 
an  oak  eight  feet  in  the  girth,  which  was  only  twenty-four yearg  old:  it  was 
one^f  an  avenue  which  Mr.  Leiste  himself  planted  at  that  time.  Yet  we  must 
not  omit  to  observe,  that  the  growth  of  all  plants  from  the  north  of  Europe  is 
here  injuriously  rapid,  because  they  have  not  the  rest  in  winter  which  properly 
belongs  to  them.  In  a  month,  or  a  month  and  half  after  they  have  lost  their 
leaves,  the  buds  and  blossoms  are  again  coming  out,  for  the  cold  never  sinksto 
the  freezing  point,  and  a  clear  winter's  day  here  is  as  warm  as  our  finest  days 
in  spring.  The  conseq  uence  is  that  some  trees  will  not  succeed  at  all,  as  the  lime, 
otherVk^ise  the  Dutchntan's  favourite  tree,  the  elm,  the  beech,  the  ash ; — that 
some,  as  for  example,  many  of  our  orchard  trees,  the  cherry,  and  several 
sorts  of  plumbs,  apples  and  pears,  bear  very  indifferent  fruit ; — and  that  other 
jtfees,  as  the  oak,  the  horse  chesnut,  and  the  fir,  which  yet  look  thrifty,  are 
very  inferior  in  the  goodness  of  the  wood  to  the  same  sorts  in  their  native 
soil«  An  oak  of  two  foot  diameter  in  the  trunk  will  not  have  a  kernel  of 
above  two  inches  good  hard  wood  like  our  oak  ;  all  the  rest  is  mere  sap ;  and 
the  fir-wood  is  so  weak  and  porous  that  it  is  hardly  useable.  This  pre-matu«^ 
rity  is  the  character  of  all  products  about  the  Cape  not  natives  of  the 
country:  it  is  the  same  with  animals  as  with  plants,  and  is  particularly 
striking  in  horses :  it  may  almost  be  said  to  be  the  same  with  the  human  race, 
both  as  to  their  physical  and  moral  nature ;  and  this  may  justly  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  principal  obstacles  to  their  ever  arriving  at  their  proper 
size  and  strength. 

How  little  any  object  tending  to  improve  his  property,  and  increase  the 
products  of  the  country,  escapes  the  enterprising  spirit  of  pur  host,  was 
instanced  by  our  seeing  here  plantations  of  rice  and  indigo. .  From  two  hat's 
full  of  the  former  sown  he  had  gathered  a  crop  of  between  sixteen  and  seven- 
teen bushels.  The  rice  was  very  fine  and  white,  much  better  than  the  East 
India  rice,  and  neady  as  good  as  the  Carolina.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this 
abundant  produce,  pn  calculating  the  costs  of  transport  he  found  that  he 
could  not  get  a  price  for  it  at  the  Cape  Town  sufiicient  to  answer  the 
expense.  This  plaot  is  besides,  as  he  told  us,  particularly  troublesome  in 
the  cultivation,  from  the  necessity  of  keeping  it  constantly  well  watered, 
and  of  employing  a  number  of  slaves  the  whole*summer  through  to  frighten 
away  the  flocks  of  bulfinches  [loxia  astrildd)  which  otherwise  would  almost 
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destroy  the  plantations ;  and  during  this  time  the  slaves  are  lost  for  all  other 
kinds  of  work.  In  very  dry  years  moreover,  notwithstanding  all  possible 
attention  being  paid  to  watering  it,  the  harvest  sometimes  fails  entirely.  Nor 
could  the  indigo,  he  said,  be  produced  without  equal  difficulties  and  incon-* 
veniences,  and  even  then  what  he  had  gathered  was  of  a  very  indifferent 
quality.  But  the  most  important  objection  to  both,  he  observed,  was,  that 
the  cultivation  of  them  was  evidently  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  slaves 
employed  in  it.  These  considerations  had  nearly  determined  him  to  abandon 
his  project,  and  the  rather  as  the  price  of  both  articles  at  the  Cape  Town  had 
•fallen  considerably  since  he  had  first  engaged  in  it.  A  strict  regard  to  the 
bodily  health  of  his  slaves  we  observed  indeed  to  be  conspicuous  throughout 
every  part  of  the  worthy  farmer's  establishment.  We  saw  here  another  remark- 
able instance  of  longevity  among  this  class,  in  the  person  of  a  Malay  slave 
now  a  hundred  and  seven  years  old. 

Through  the  adroitness  of  our  friendly  host^s  smith,  and  waggon-wright,  our 
waggons  were  soon  thoroughly  repaired,  while  the  hospitable  reception  given 
to  the  whole  party,  even  to  the  lowest  among  our  slaves  and  Hottentots,  had 
entirely  recruited  our  strength,  and  given  us  new  vigour  to  encounter  the 
further  fatigues  that  awaited  us.  A  heavy  rain,  which  had  fallen  during  the 
two  days  that  we  rested  here,  having  ceased,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Octo» 
ber  we  quitted  the  charming  Gelukwaard,  impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of 
gratitude  for  the  extreme  politeness  and  hospitality  with  which  we  had  been 
received ;  and  proceeded  onwards  in  a  fine  clear  day,  breathing  with  delight 
the  refreshing  air  which  in  this  country  succeeds  a  heavy  fall  of  rain. 
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CHAP.    V. 

The  JVhite^Ani  ffeaps.^^Pikenierskloof. — Upon  Mr.  Bmrraw*s  Exaggerations  re* 
specting  the  Barbarity  of  the  Colonists. — The  Berg^Valley. — Tribes  of  Apes» — The 
Hottentotkraal. — A  Hottentot  of  the  Tribe  of  the  Great  tfamaaquas* — Encampment 
in  the  Long'  Valley. — Picturesque  Mountain  Scenery ^^^ J akhaCs  Valley. ^^Prepa^ 
ration  of  LfCaiher  for  Thongs. 

We  proceeded  now  directly  northwards  to  the  foot  of  the  great  chain  of 
mountains,  passing  many  very  pretty  forms ;  but  we  remarked  that  in  pro- 
portion as  our  distance  from  the  valley  of  the  twenty-four  rivers  increased, 
the  dry  and  dull  uniformity  of  the  country,  of  which  we  had  already  had  so 
much  reason  to  complain,  increased  also.  Many  little  rivulets  running  irom 
galleys  in  the  mountains  intersected  our  way,  and  the  depth  of  their  beds 
evinced  the  height  to  which,  though  now  mere  streamlets,  the  waters  rise 
in  heavy  rains,  or  when  the  snow,  which  in  winter  covers  the  summits  of 
the  mountains,  melts  and  flows  down  their  sides.  It  was  not  without  con- 
siderable difficulty  that  we  sometimes  got  our  waggons  through  these  deeply 
"sunken  channels. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  journey  we  now  saw  an  immense  number  of  white- 
ant  heaps  strewn  all  over  the  fidds  on  both  sides  of  us.*  They  were  of  the 
size  and  form  of  bee-hives,  and  so  hard  that  a  heavy-loaded  waggon  in  going 
over  them  did  not  level  them  entirely.    They  abound  particularly  in  what 


♦  The  termes  fatale,  or  white-ants,  are  in  some  countries,  particularly  in  Guinea,  a  real 
plague,  since  tbejr  eat  into  and  destroy  wood.work,  houses,  ships,  furniture,  cloaths; — nay, 
they  W\\\  CTen  work  themselTes  in  a  short  time  into  the  trunk  of  a  Tery  strong  tree,  so  a« 
entirely  to  spoil  it.  The  queen  of  these  ants  lays  eighty  thousand  eggs  in  four  and  twenty 
liours.  These  insects  liye  together  in  immense  numbers,  and  build  themselves  curious  dwellings 
in  the  earth,  where  they  lead  an  extraordinary  kind  of  life,  as  may  be  seen  from  an  account  of 
them  by  H.  Smeathman,  published  in  the  English  Philosophical  Transactions,  Vol«  LXXI.  or 
from  the  German  translation  of  the  same  work^  by  F.  A.  A*  Meyer^  of  Gottingen. 
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Are  called  in  this  country  sour-ßelds^*  but  are  never  to  be  found  on  sandy 
plains  and  low  moist  grounds,  any  more  than  on  the  true  Karroo-soil.  This 
latter  soil  differs  from  that  of  the  sauv'^lds  in  the  greater  proportion  of  iron 
that  it  contains,  and  the  ants  that  are  found  in  the  Karroo-country  mu3t  be 
considered  as  an  entirely  different  species  from  these  now  in  question,  ihas-* 
much  as  they  are  considerably  smaller,  and  never  build  above  the  earth. 

Wherever  white*ant  heaps  abound,  traces  of  the  tnyrmecophagay  or  ant« 
eater,  are  always' to  be  found.  The  colonists  collect  these  ants  to  feed  their 
poultry,  and  they  soon  render  them  fat :  the  ant-heap  is  laid  open  with  a 
pike,  when  the  animals  come  out  jn  multitudes,  and  the  people  gather  thenf 
up  by  handfuls,  and  put  them  in  bags  to  carry  them  home.  The  heap  when 
broken  up  is  found  full  of  little  cells  like  a  coarse  sponge,  which,  from  their 
colour  and  solidity,  shew  that  some  portion  of  the  juices  of  the  animal  must 
be  combined  with  the  loam  to  form  such  a  building.  It  is  probably  this  ad- 
dition which  makes  the  composition  good  fuel ;  at  least  a  fire  already  kindled 
maybe  made  to  burn  considerably  brighter,  by  adding  to  it  a  piece  of  an  ant- 
heap  :  they  are  not  indeed  so  combustible  as  coal,  but  a  piece  between  two 
layers  of  wood  makes  an  excellent  fire.  In  burning  they  lose  their  dark  hue 
and  hardness,  and  nothing  seems  to  remain  but  the  mixture  of  sand  and  loam 
of  which  the  soil  is  composed.  These  ants  do  not  here  get  into  houses  and 
destroy  the  provisions  as  in  some  places ;  they  differ  in  this  respect  from 
those  of  Java,  which  have  sometimes  actually  done  a  great  deal  of  mischief 
in  the  warehouses  of  the  East-India  Company  ;  and  have  still  more  frequently 


*  The  name  of  saur-^fieids  is  gWeo  t»  Badi  lands  as  are  a  mixture  of  sand  and  loam,  and  onl j 
prodace  spontaneously  a  coarse  rushy  kind  of  grass,  though  by  cultivatioo  they  may  be  made 
to  bear  some  sorts  of  artificial  grasses.  They  are  caHed  sour^Jields,  because  this  sort  of  grass 
fa  Tery  apt  to  turn  sour  in  the  stomachs  of  the  cattle  that  feed  upon  if«  It  is  ncYerthcless  con- 
stdered  as  a  wholesome  food  to  horned  cattle,  and  when  accustomed  to  it  they  grow  lean  if  it 
be  changed  suddenly  for  milder  grass«  The  most  fertile  parts  where  the  fine  grass  is  produced 
are  called  in  contradistinction  sweet^Jields^  The  hillocks  at  the  feet  of  large  mountains,  par. 
ticularly  on  the  southern  sides,  arc  commonly  sour-ßelds.  They  are  seldom  to  be  found 
higher  than  a  hundred  (oises  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  lie  in  about  the  same  regions  as 
where  succulent  and  rocky  plants  generally  grow-  As  (he  white.ant  heaps  are  a  certain  proof 
of  a  sour  •fields  so  wherever  the  plant  kuhnia  rhinocerotis  is  seen  growing  it  is  immediately 
known  to  be  a  t^eet-ßeld. 
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been  accused  of  it  when  an  account  was  required  of  the  disappearance  of 
wares  which  had  vanished  in  a  very  different  manner.  A  keeper  of  the  ma- 
gazines once,  when  some  bars  of  iron  and  a  quantity  of  bells  were  missed, 
had  the  impudence  even  to  accuse  the  ants  of  having  destroyed  them. 

We  rested  at  noon  at  the  house  of  a  widow,  again  of  the  name  of  Lieu- 
weiiberg,  but  who  was  by  no  means  in  the  same  happy  circumstances  as  the 
former  one  of  that  name  whom  we  had  visited.  She  had  the  terrible  mis- 
fortune of  having  three  daughters  idiots :  the  young  women  were  grown  up, 
and  not  ill-formed,  but  according  to  the  information  of  the  neighbours,  this 
imbecility  was  a  family  disease :  traces  of  jt  were  to  be  found  in  some  other 
of  the  poor  woman's  nearest  relations. 

In  the  evening  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Pikenierskloof,  a  passage  over 
the  mountains  leading  to  the  districts  of  the  Roggeveld,  and  the  Elephants'- 
river-.^  The  house  in  which  we  were  to  take  up  our  abode  for  the  night 
belonged  to  a  widow  Coetz6,  and  was  at  this  moment  full  of  guests,  some 
going  to  the  warm  bath  at  the  Elephants'-river,  some  returning  from  it. 
This  bath  is  considered  as  particularly  salutary  in  gouty  and  rheumatic  com- 
plaints, and  is  much  frequented  at  this  time  of  the  year  by  people  afflicted 
tviththem. 

The  guests  talked  to  us  very  much  of  the  pa.ssage  over  the  mountain,  re- 
presenting it  as  fatiguing  to  ourselves,  and  even  dangerous  to  our  heavy* 
loaded  waggons.  Indeed,  the  next  morning  when  we  proceeded  on  our 
journey  we  found  their  representations  in  great  measure  verified.  From  the 
steepness  of  the  hill  it  was  impossible  to  carry  the  road  directly  over  it,  but 
it  forms  a  zigzag  turning  repeatedly,  though  always  ascending.  The  turnings 
are  of  necessity  often  pretty  sharp,  and  this  occasions  the  great  difficulty  to 
the  waggons.  At  such  moments  the  whole  team  of  oxen  cannot  be  made  to 
draw  at  once,  and  the  waggon  is  in  danger  either  of  running  back,  or,  if  it 
turns  too  sharp,  of  being  wedded  against  the  rock.  We  sent  our  baggage 
forwards  very  early  in  the  morning,  following  ourselves  an  hour  later,  when 


•  The  annexed  plate  shews  this  passage  o?er  the  mountain,  and  in  the  front  is  our  cavalcade 
ciactly  in  the  order  in  which  we  arrived  at  its  foot.  The  farm  to  the  left  is  that  where  we 
lodged.  To  embellish  the  landscape,  the  person  who  sketched  the  design  has  been  guilty  of  aa 
anachrouism,  and  made  the  waggons  already  ascending  the  mountain. 


^ 


,^ 
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about  half  way  up  the  kloof*  we  found  one  of  our  waggons  stuck  fast», 
nor  was  there  any  other  means  for  its  release  but  to  unload  it,  and  set 
it  right  by  the  exertions  of  our  own  strength,  insteacf  of  employing  that 
of  the  oxen.  It  must  indeed  be  considered  as  a  matter  of  no  small  self«, 
congratulation  when  a  waggon  reaches  the  top  of  the  hill  without  any  acci- 
dent; since  no  help  being  near,  a  mischance  of  this  kind  may  delay  the 
journey  a  whole  day. 

To  an  European  who  has  not  been  accustomed  to  the  Alps,  or  any  other 
of  the  mountainous  parts  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  it  is  really  a  curious 
spectacle  to  see  the  progress  of  an  African  caravan  through  such  a  pass  as  the 
Pikenierkloof.  In  contemplating  this  stupendous  mountain  one  is  tempted 
to  exclaim  at  the  boldness  of  him  who  first  thought  of  drawing  a  carriage  of 
any  sort  over  such  a  height ;.  nay,  even  to  consider  the  attempt  as  a  sort  of 
presumption.  Nothing  but  the  necessity  of  passing  with  all  his  effects  this 
mighty  barrier,  planted  by  the  hand  of  nature,  if  desirous  of  inhabiting  the 
fertile  vallies  beyond  it,  could  have  inspired  courage  to  form  the  project,  or 
fortitude  to*  surmount  all  the  hardships  which  opposed  its  execution,  and 
finally  to  carry  it  through.  The  rugged  wildness  of  these  lofty  regions,  the 
gigantic  masses  of  naked  rock,  the  tremendous  height  fi*om  which  one  looks 
down  upon  the  precipices  below,  makes  it  almost  incomprehensible  how  a 
heavy  loaded  waggon  should  ever  reach  the  summit ;  and  the  immoveable 
vastness  of  nature  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  perpetual  movement  of 
man,  who,  when  brought  into  such  a  comparison,  appears  little  even  in  his 
greatest  undertakings. 

Here  the  African  traveller  is  first  fully  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  making 
the  waggons  so  exceedingly  strong,  and  understands  why  the  patient  hard- 
labouring  ox  is  to  be  preferred  for  drawing  the  load,  to  the  fiery,  spirited, 
but  comparatively,  in  point  of  strength,  powerless  horse.  The  nearer  we 
arrive  at  the  top  the  steeper  the  hill  becomes,  the  turnings  are  more  frequent, 
and  it  is  still  more  and  more  fatiguing  to  the  draught-cattle.  Here  it  is, 
notwithstanding,    that  the  greatest  strength   must  be  exerted,    that  not  a 


*  The  reader  is  probably  aware  from  other  travels  that  the  term  kloof  is  not  appropriated 
solely  to  the  passage  of  which  we  are  here  speaking ;  it  is  a  general  name  giveo  to  all  moontaia« 
roads  of  a  similar  kind« 
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momeiit*^  respite  to  exertion  can  be  allowed,  lest  the  waggon  should  run 
back,  when  diat,  with  its  whole  lading,  the  oxen,  and  the  men  themselves^ 
would>be  in  the  utmost  danger,  if  not  of  being  totally  demolished,  at  least 
of  receiving  some  flightfui  injury.  We  ought  not  therefore  to  be  too  severe 
upon  the  African  waggoners,  if  at  such  a  moment  they  employ  powerful 
means  to  make  the  almost  exhausted  oxen  put  forth  all  their  remaining 
strength,  and  this  is  the  more  necessary,  as  under  such  circumstances  they 
fiot  unnaturally  become  obstinate  and  unwilling  to  move,  nor  will  mind  the 
voice  of  the  waggoner^  or  even  his  usual  whip«  It  is  really  grievous  to  see 
the  oxen,  particularly  the  hinderuiiost  pair,  when  from  a  sharp  turning  in  the 
road  the  fore  ones  cannot  draw,  lashed  with  a  thick  thong  of  Rhinoceros 
leather,  or  goaded  with  an  iron  spur;  but  there  are  moments  when  it  is  only 
by  such  means  that  they  can  be  made  to  go  on. 

It  is  however  wronging  the  Africans  much,  bow  rough  soever  their  manners 
tb^  be,  to  assert,  as  Mr*  Barrow  does,  that  they  delight  in  such  barbarity; 
but  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  here  to  controvert  what  this  writer  says,  since 
his-own  assertions  contradict  themselves.  Who  can  believe,  for  example, 
that  a  wound  of  seven  inches  long  and  two  inches  deep,  and  such  he  affirms 
are  made  by  these  barbarous  peasants  in  goading  on  their  cattle,  could  be 
healed  in  three  days:  it  is  impossible  for  such  a  wound  to  be  healed  in  so^ 
short  a  time.  '  ßut  on  this  subject  I  must  beg  leave  to  contradict  him,  for  I 
can  safely  affirm  that  I  never  saw  an  ox  with  scars  of  goads,  which  he  asserts 
to  have  seen  in  such  abundance.  The  colonists  indeed  shudder  at  the 
thoughts  of  misusing  the  poor  animals  in  such  a  way,  and  I  never  met  with 
but  one  who  remembered  having  been  under  the  necessity  of  using  an  iron 
goad  to  get  the  oxen  on.  This  accusation  is  one  of  those  which  Mr.  Barrow 
permits  himself  to  bring  against  the  colonists  in  general,  in  consequence  of 
his  personal  dislike«  to*  particular  ones.  He  does  not  seem  to  see  how  very 
wrong  it  is  to  take  solitary  examples,  and  apply  themas  the  character  of  a 
whole  class,  though  in  so  doing  he  transgresses  no  less  against  truth,  and  in 
a  much  more  offensive  way  than  Le  Vaillant,  when  he  indulges  himself  in 
the  invention  of  extraordinary  adventures.  It  may  besides  be  made  a  ques-. 
tion,  supposing  all  Mr.  Barrow  says  to  be  true,  which  shews  the  greater 
barbarity  in  his  disposition,  the  uncivilised  African,  who  in  a  nK>ment  of 
danger  goads  his  oxen  with  the  lash  and  the  spür,  or  the  polished  European, 
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vcbo  without  any  use  in  the  world  docks  his  horsaSf  or  S»  meia.  waaton 
pastime,  worries  them  to  death  by  running  races. 

The  height  of  the  mountain  which  we  had  now  ascettded  is  computed  t0 
be  from  two  thousand  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  counti^ 
lying  at  its  base,  and  that  again  is  computed  to  be  a  thousand  feet  abov^  the 
level  Qf  the  sea.  A  «widely  extended  prospect  over  the  Pikctberg,  and  th# 
country  beyond,  amply  repaid  us  the  fatigues  of  the  ascent,  and  not  far  ^oqn 
the  top  a  little  grotto»  in  the  ngddst  of  which  rose  a  spriog  of  fine  fresh  clear 
water,  afforded  us  a  resting  place,  and  shelter  firam  the  parching  rays  of  r  the 

.  A  less  steep  and  ri)gged  way  carried  us  down  the  other  side  of  the  hill  iiit^ 
the  vale  below,  which  was  so  inclosed  with  high  and  naked  hil^,  that  ^ 
seemed  as  if  there  was  no  way  out  of  it.  After  another  hour's  journey 
through  a  narrow  valley,  we  reached  a  fine  grassy  spot«  where  we  found 
excellent  water  and  feed  for  the  cattle,  and  where  we  reserved  to  stop  and. 
rest  awhile.  It  was  an  aus^nnplatzej  and  called  Janskraal.  We  perceived 
a  very  striking  difference  between  the  vegetable,  kingdom  here,  and  what  we 
had  hitherto  gone  over,  so  that  this  day  enriched  the  herbarium  and  col- 
lection of  insects  very  much.  The  objects  added  were  so  much  the  more 
valuable,  as  they  seemed  to  belong  almost  exclusively  to  this  spot:  we 
aoarcely  ever  found  them  elsewhere. 

Our  fiuther  route  lay  through  a  narrow  pass  among  the  mountains,  inclosed 
on  both  sides  with  high  hills,  at  the  end  of  which  we  arrived  at  the  Betg^ 
valley :  here  we  were  to  pass  the  night  at  the  house  of  Field-Cornet  Gideon 
Rossouw.*  The  valley  spreads  out  in  this  part,  but  towards  the  north  con- 
tracts againi  and  'is  inclosed  by  high  and  steep  cliffs.  The  soil  seemed  to 
us  extremely  fertile,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  standing,  upon  it  good,  but 


—  " ' ■■■■»■■«—.■■.    I    I         ■    -    III  I  I  I         I  ^  ■  ■    ,         ■  ^  ■,■■-....     -      -1    ,  -      I         J         r  I  ■  M  X 


*  'Tis  thos  tha^t  thk  fsmily  now  writs  their  «sm«,  thoagh  Aey  are  descended  origiaaUj  ft^ia 
French  refugees  ef  the  name  of  Rousseau.  In  like  mftnoer  maoy  other  French  families,  have 
accommodated  the  present  spelling  of  their  names  to  the  manner  in  which  they  ace  pronotfuced 
in  the  Pntch  language. — Field.cornet  is  the  title  giren  to  a  magistrate  who  decides  in  the  first 
instaiiee  little  ilitpntes  that  sometlnfli  arise  among  die  coiontsts  themsetres,  or  between  the 
Hottentots  and  the  colonists  bordering  upon  them.  Their  jurisdiction  extends  to  from  ten  to 
tweUe  farms^  over  i^hich  they  have  a  sort  of  sub-government.  Their  salary  consists  only  in 
an  exemption  from  the  import»  npoji  common  terming  establishments. 
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the  owner  complained  that  a  great  part  of  his  lands  were  scarcely  cultivable, 
jBfom  the  quantity  of  salt-petre  they  contain.  He  pointed  out  to  us  several 
places  where  this  salt  was  to  be  seen  rising  from  the  ground,  although  it  was 
early  in  the  year,  and  rain  had  fallen  but  a  short  time  before.  In  winter  the 
rains  carry  the  salt-petre  with  them  deep  into  the  earth,  but  it  re-appears  in 
summer  in  a  thick  rind  upon  the  surface,  and  soon  destroys  all  vegetation. 
This  is  a  very  general  evil  in  the  districts  of  the  Roggeveld  and  Bokkeveld, 
and  seems  to  prevail  most  in  a  fat  and  fertile  soil. 

On  the  hills  that  encompass  this  valley,  we  first  saw  a  company  of  apes,* 
which,  as  we  approached  them,  fled  hastily  to  the  highest  summits ;  but  the 
whole  night  through  we  were  annoyed  with  their  tiresome  yell.  They  do  a 
great  deal  of  mischief  to  the  gardens,  and  even  the  most  watchful  dogs  can 
acartely  prevent  the  nightly  maraudings  of  these  nimble-footed  animals. 
Although  Kplbe  somewhat  exaggerates  the  regular  and  concerted  manner  in 
which  their  robberies  are  carried  on,  yet  it  is  very  true  that  they  go  in  large 
eomfmm'es  uponr  their  marauding  parties,  reciprocally  to  support  each  other, 
and  carry  off  their  plunder  in  greater  security. 

The  stream  which  runs  through  the  Berg-valley,  and  supplies  it  with 
water,  is  so  strong  that  it  turns  a  small  mill  which  Mr.  Rossouw  has  erected. 
We  even  found  depth  sufficient  in  some  places  to  permit  of  our  bathing  in 
it ;  a  refreshment  which  we  never  omitted  taking  when  an  opportunity  was' 
presented,  and  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  preserving  the  health  of  the 
whole  party.  Our  dragoons  and  Hottentots,  who  were  not  very  rich  in  linen, 
availed  themselves  of  it  also  to  wash  their  shirts ;  and  such  is  the  drying 
nature  of  the  air  in  this  part  of  the  world,  that,  after  hanging  a  few  minutes 
upon  the  bushes,  they  were  dry  enough  to  carry  away  Vith  them.  The 
water  that  flows  through  the  valley  collects  itself  some  miles  farther  west- 
ward towards  the  coast  into  a  pretty  large  lake,  which  has  the  name  of  the 
LoBt-valley.  In  heavy  rains  this  lake  empties  itself  into  the  sea,  but  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  the  evaporation  of  the  waters  is  as  great  as  the  flow 

front  the  hills. 

The  field-comet  informed  us  that  in  another  small  valley,  not  far  from  his 


*  The  simia  cg/nocephalus  of  limiseiis. 
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habitation,  there  wasaHottentot*kraal,  where  some  families  of  pure  HotteBtctto 
were  established,  who  lived  entirely  after  the  manner  of  their  aneestois« 
When  they  are  reduced  to  great  want,  they  come  to  him,  and  other  inba« 
bitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  to  offer  their  services ;  but  when  they  have 
earned  a  slender  provision  of  sheep,  fruits,  or  bread,  they  return  home  to 
iiidulge  in  their  natui^l  laziness,  and  do  not  come  again  till  they  are  <Hice 
more  pressed  by  extreme  want.  But  their  wants  must  be  very  pressing 
before  they  do  this,  since  they  had  rather  sufier  a  certain  degree  of  hunger, 
and  have  only  a  skin  girt  round  their  body,  than  work  to  obtain  a  better 
supply  of  food  and  clothing.  For  awhile  they  will  live  upon  vegetables  only, 
particularly  upon  onions  and  other  roots,  but  no  African  savage  cfin  liv^ 
entirely  without  animal  food,-  and  it  is  this  want  which  drives  them  at  last  to 
hire  themselves  as  herdsmen  to  the  colonists.  They  cannot  at  the  same,  time 
be  accused  of  any  actual  wickedness-— their  characteristic  vice  is  extreme 
indolence.  The  Dutch  government  has  recently  prohibited  all  such  societieir 
of  free  Hottentots  within  the  boundaries  of  the  colony,  unless  they  caa  prove 
that  they  have  some  means  of  gaining  their  subsistence. 

On  Wednesday,  the  twenty-sixth  of  October,  early  in  the  morning,  we 
pursued  our  journey  through  a  deep,  sandy,  but  always  ascending  road. 
Our  host  accompanied  us  for  a  short  distance,  and  carried  us  to  his  garden, 
where  we  saw  a  very  fine  plantation  of  orange-trees.  They  were  so  full  of 
firuit  that  the  branches  seemed  ready  to  break  with  the  weight,  altholigh  ten 
wa§^on  loads  of  oranges  had  already  been  sold  to  the  neighbours.  The  trees  * 
were  so  high  in  the  stiem  that  we  could  ride  under  them  upon  our  horses, 
and  gather  the  overhanging  fruit.  There  are  many  parts  in  the  interior  of  the 
colony  particularly  fevourable  for  the  culture  of  sweet-oranges,  lemons,  and 
mandarine-apples,  but  the  harvest  of  them  is  lost  to  the  colonists,  because 
they  cannot  be  sold  at  a  price  that  will  pay  the  expence  of  transport  to  atiy 
distance.  Some  industrious  colonists  bring  the  pressed  lemon-juice  in  casks 
to  the  Cape  Town,  and  some.even  extract  an  oil  from  the  rinds,  the  trade  in 
which  is  very  profitable.  It  is  remarkable  that  though  the  bitter-orange  will 
not  thrive  in  any  part  of  the  colony,  the  large  thick-coated  lemon,  called  the 
ckrus  decumana.^*  is  tolerably  abundant. 


*'V  *  I      '  "  ■■■      ...^  .*-^ 


*  In  English^  the  Sfaaddack. 
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At  this  garden  was  a  Hottentot  of  whom  Mr.  Rwsouw  deaiVed  ua  to  USuB 
pwrticular  notice.  He  was  of  the  tribe  called  the  Grosse  Namaaquaa,  aod 
W99  distinguished  from  the  other  Hottentots  by  his  much  :gFeatar  size  and 
ttfengtb.  In  early  youth,  in  a  war  between  his  nation  and  the  Dammaraa, 
a  tribe  living  £irther  northward,  he  was  taken  priaoner  by  the  iatter,  and 
lived  for  some  time  among  them,  According  to  the  custom  of  the  country« 
his  two  middle  upp^r  front  teeth  were  drawn  as  a  mark  that  be  was  a  pri* 
aoner»  and  with  this  token  upon  J^im  (which  was  shown  to  us),  the  loss  of  his 
\\fß  would  have  b^ien  the  inevitable  consequence  of  his  being  made  prisoner  a 
secoind  time.  He  therefore  preferred  living  among  the  Christians  to  running 
^m  chance,  and  making  his  escape.,  engaged  in  his  present  aervice,  with 
which  he  was  cKtremedy  satisfied« 

AÄer  pursuing  our  way  for  a  considerable  time  over  a  dry  sandy  c  ou  öy 
we  wei^  iMged  by  heat  and  thinit  to  seek  repose  in  a  habitation  a  little  to  the 
r^htr  Although  our  visit  here  was  not  ^Kpected,  we  found  everything  in 
readinep^  for  our  entertainment,  and  received  such  a  pressing  invitation  from 
the  kind  mistress  of  the  bouse  to  partake  of  a  little  repast,  that  we  sent  our 
escprt  on  to  an  appointed  place,  theiDe  to  wait  for  us,  and  prepare  us  a 
di»nßf  in  the  open  field.  I  mention  this  circumstance  only  aa  a  f^r^tx 
illlWtration  of  the  general  spirit  of  hospitality  that  disitinguiahes  the  Afritan 
colonists. 

In  a  sort  of  hollow  among  the  mocmtaii»,  called  the  Long  Yattej^  ^mrn 
found  some  tents  already  aet  up«  and  all  our  people,  ffom  the  &»t  to  the  laut, 
busied  every  one  at  his  post,  in  malting  the  preparatiotna  we  had  ordeeed. 
This  repast  in  the  open  field  was  the  nther  deterinined  or  as  an  earnest  of 
what  we  might  expect  in  future,  when  necessity  wouid  oompel  sis  toeneampt 
in  solitary  places»  and  to  begin  practising  ^oiir  people  in  setting  up  and  atrikiag 
the  tents  expeditiously  Against  they  should  come  into  more  Ireque^t  use. 
As  novelty  always  has  in  it  something  attractive,  so^very  body  was  on  this  first 
occasion  ready  to  take  their  share  of  the  necessary  business.  Our  ladies  took 
the  cooking  upon  themselves,  and  our^  young  men  vied  with  each  other  in 
their  eagerness  to  get  out  the  tables  and  ohaijB,  to  lay  the  cloth,  to  unpack  tiie 
knives  and  forks,  and  prepare  every  thing  in  the  most  exact  order;  white 
the  frugal  meal,  which  every  one  now  considered  himself  as  having  duly  earned, 
was  sweetened  by  the  gaiety  and  good  humour  that  reigned  among  us. 
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We  were  already  busied  in  re-pa<;king  our  goods  and  chattels,  when  two 
eolonists  came  to  us  who  had  set  out  upon  a  journey  to  the  Cape  Town ;  hvtt 
learning  by  the  way  that  the  Xomtnissary-general  was  to  visit  the  country 
they  inhabited,  had  sent  their  families  on,  and  come  themselves  to  seek  us, 
and  intreat  that  they  might  be  fiivoured  with  ouY  company  at  their  house* 
They  were  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Louw,  inhabitants  of  the  Lower-Bok- 
keveld.  All  our  entreaties  to  them  not  to  think  of  losing  so  much  time,  and 
of  taking  a  double  journey  of  more  than  a  hundred  hours,  were  in  vain.  They 
should  never  forgive  themselves,  they  said,  if  they  were  to  be  absent  from 
home  at  the  moment  when  for  the  first  time,  since  the  existence  of  the 
cok>ny,  a  regent  had  visited  their  country.  They  accompanied  us  two  days 
farther  on  our  road,  and  then  took  their  leave  to  go  home  and  prepare  every 
thmg  for  our  reception  •* 

From  our  first  entrance  into  Che  Berg-valley,  we  had  been  impressed  with 
strong  admiration  of  the.  very  singular  nature  of  African  mountain  scenery; 
but  we  now  passed  through  a  ravine,  the  boltl  grandeur  of  which  raised  our 
astonishment  to  a  much  higher  pitch«  Enormous  masses  of  sand-stone  were 
towering  one  above  another,  till  d^eir  gigantic  forms  seemed  as  if  they  touched 
the  arch  of  heaven  itself.  They  ran  nearly  in  parallel  directions  from  the 
north  to  the  south,  while  here  and  there  their  regularity  was  interrupted  by 
broken  masses,  the  clefts  of  which  were  overgrown  with  plants,  which  seemed 
With  difficulty  to  raise  their  dark  green  leaves  out  of  the  solid  and  massy 
stone.  These  almost  perpendicular  walls,  rising  to  the  right  and  left,  though 
Ibr  thousands  of  years  they  hfaid  braved  the  ravage»  of  time,  yet  seemed  at 
every  moment  to  menace  the  almost  bewildered  traveller,  with  felling  and 
erosbing  him  to  atoms. 

The  noise  of  our  cavalcade  frightened  a  number  of  the  little  lively  dasses  f 

*  The  African  colaoists  ivhen  they  travel  on  horseback  hafe  always  a  led  horse  wUh  ftfaem^ 
wMch  carries  their  packages,  and  which  they  sometimes  change  with  the  riding-horse  to  relieve 
him.  The  embarrassment  they  would  be  in  if  their  horse  was  tired,  or  ill  in  the  midst  of  a  waatoy 
makes  this  precaution  very  necessary.  A  Hottentot  boy,  who  is  half  naked,  and  who  rides 
behind  his  master  without  a  saddle,  carries  the  gun,  with  which  the  traveller  now  and  then  kills 
^ame,  and  which  is  destined  equally  for  his  defence  in  case  of  meeting  with  wild  beasts  or  saragea. 
In  this  way  they  will  travel  twenty  hours  distance  in  a  day. 

+  The  das  or  hyrax  capensis  of  Linnasas,  is  a  small  dusky  coloured  animal,  abottt  the  size 
of  a  rabbit,  with  short  ears  and  no  tail,  which  inhabits  many  of  the  mouotains  in  the  colony. 
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who  were  reposing  in  their  quiet  solitude; and  spriYigkig  up  before  us,  they  ran 
to  seek  shelter  in  their  burrows  among  the  rocki^ ;  while  at  the  very  edges  of 
the  overhanging  crags  skipped  the  nimble  antelope,  called  here  the  klippeu' 
i^ing*^,*  and  high  above  in  the  air  soared  the  httngry  vulture  as  he;  was 
prying  into  the  chasms  below  in  search  of  his  prey; 

The  Way  through  this  ravine  was  a  constant  ascent,  and  when  we  arrived 
at  Jast  at  the  top,  a  n^  ^cene  awaited  us,  as  we  looked  back  upon  the  nar- 
row  pass  we  had  just  quitt^.  It  seemed  as  if  the  ruins  of  a  former  world  lay 
in  cliaotic  confusion  at  obr  feet.  Not  the  least  trace  of-a  human  being  was  to 
be  discerned:  all  was  one  continued  wilderness  of  gigantic  masses  of  rock.  A 
single  isolated  pyramid,  which  reared  its  lofty  form  in  the  midst  of  the  broadest 
part  of  the  valley,  was  the  centre  point  of  this  vast  picture,  and  the  only 
object  on  which  the  eye  could  satistfactorily  rest.  Not  one  of  us  had  ever 
seen,  either  among  the  works  of  nature,  or  of  art,  apy  thing  at  all  resembling 
this  scene:  what  a  world  of  new  ideas  would  a  painter  endowed  with  taste 
and  feeling  imbibe  from  visiting  it! 

It  was  late  in  the  evening,  when,  after  a  fatiguing  course,  constantly  ascend** 
Ing  and^escending  steep  and  lofty' hills,  we  arrived  at.  the  dwelling  of  a 
Mr*  Kendiik  Van  Zyl,  in  a  place  called  the  Jakhal  Valley.  In  this  solitary  and 
mötnrnful  spot,  far  removed  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  found  still  the 
same  good-will,  the  same  readiness  to  serve  and  assist  us,  which  is  so  distin- 
guishing a  feature  in  the  character  of  these  colonists.  Notwithstanding  that 
in  this  house  there  were  evident  marks' of  greater  poverty  than  we  had  hitherto 
se^,  and  the  inhabitants  made  a  very  different  appearance,  yet  every  thing 
was  neat  though  humble«  and  the  utmost  diligence  was  exerted  to  accommo- 
date us  to  the  best  of  their  power ;  equal  exertions  were  made  to  do  some 
repairs  again  wanted  to  our  waggons,  they  having  suffered  much  from  the 
ruggedness  of  the  ways  we  had  recently  passed. 

These  repairs  were,  however,  not  completed  till  noon  the  following  day. 


*  Tic  griesbolc  or  gntAfA  deer  (tbe  antilope  oreotragus  of  Linneiii))  known  also  In  theso 
parts  h|r  U^e  name  of  the  duiker  or  direr,  from  the  manner  in  which  when  concealed  among 
the  bashes  it  will  every  now  and  then  raise  its  head  up  to  look  at  passing  objects,  and  then 
immediately  plunge  down  again,  like  water«fowl  diving  into  the  wafer* 
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uriien^re  <tgdin  set  förvratdB*  .A^n  we  had  to  climb  a  steep,  sandy  hHl  to 
get  put  of  this  valley,  and  when  arrived  at  the  top,  still  we  saw  nothing  but 
locks  and  sands,  with  soqie  heathy  shrubs  scattered  about  them ; — ^yet  we 
hpgain  to  be  SQ  accustwied  to  such  scenery,  that  we  found  ourselves  every 
day  less  wearied  with  its  uniformity.  We  here  found  in  abundance  a  plant 
which  also  grows  nearer  to  the  Cape  Town,  in  the  district  of  Tulbagh :  the 
colonists  cdl  it  rhmüsterhasfes^  because,  they  say^  that  in  the  time  wl}en  tile 
ihiBoperos  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  country,  it  used  to  feed  very«  much  upon 
this  plant.  It  is  the  same  that  I  have  mentioned  before  under  the  name  of 
laAnia  rhmooeroiis^  as  the  sign,  wherever  it  gipovrs,  of  smeet^Us. 

The  place  where  we  rested  some  hours  at  noon  belonged  to  a  wid9W,  by 
nme  Van  Wyk,  whose  eldest  daughter,  a  married  woman,  of  abovt  eight 
and  twenty,  struck  us  all  very  much,  from  her  extraordinary  corpulence.  It 
IS,  however,  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  more  beauty  of  features.and  cchh- 
pleaucm,  more  natural  modesty  of  behaviour,  and  more  activity  in  her 
motions,  than  in  this  woman,  ^  notwithstanding  her  unusual  bulk.  JPormer 
travellers  have  remarked  that  corpulence,  particularly  among  the  ^omen,  is 
by  no  means  rare  in  Southern '  Africa.  •  The  mildness  of  the  climate,  the 
quantity  of  animal  food  eaten,  little  hard  work  in  their  household  concemSi 
jfireedom  from  cares  and  sorrows,  may  well  account  for  this  disposition  of  the 
body. 

We  here  learned  the  manner  in  which  the  leather  used  almost  univenalj^ 
in  this  country,  instead  of  cordite,  is  cured.  The  fresh  flayed  oy*bi^  is 
first  cut  with  a  knife  into  thongs,  .the  breadth  being  regulated  according  to 
the  strength  and  thickness  wanted,  which  varies  with  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  to  be  used.  The  thongs  are  then  soaked  in  ley  for  four  and  twenty 
hours,  after  whicl^  as  many  are  joined  together  as  are  requiwte  to  make  tbe 
length  wanted.  The  whole  is  then  thrown  over  a  sort,  of  gallows^  and  a 
heavy  wei^t,  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  pounds,  festened  to  it  to  stretch  it 
down.  Two  slaves  then,  with  a  stick  between  the  leather,  l^eep  dmwing 
it  backwards  and  forwards,  and  turning  it  constantly  round  and  round,  so 
diat  the  weight  may  bear  alternately  alike  upon  eveiy  part  of  the  leather. 
From  thus  constantly  changing  the  place  by  which  Hthe  leather  hangs,  it  is 
soon  dried,  and  is  then  used  without  any  other  preparation.  The  harness  for 
the  oxen  that  draw  the  waggons  is  made  of^this  leather.    The  little  trctiiMe 
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niCMiary  to  pniptre  these  thongs,  md  thw  dufabiUty,  have  acquired  then 
such  a  dttcidod  prefemoce  over  covdage,  that  no  one  has  ever  thought  of 
tmniDg  their  attention  to  several  sorts  of  native  plants  which  appear  to  partake 
of  thft  nature  of  hemp,  with  a  view  to  rendering  then  useful.  Thus  «ia}s 
p«rhiy)s,  occupy  future  generations,  when  the  fSacility  of  intercourse  being 
uoreased,  new  object»  of  trade  will  be  sought,  and  ox-hides  may  become  of 
much  greater  value  than  they  are  at  present.  At  some  distan<«e  from  the 
Cape  Town,  the  slaves,  and  upon  the  borders,  even  the  children  of  the 
colonists  are  clothed  in  leather  prepared  by  themselves,  and  there  is  abun- 
dance of  plants  which  afford  excellent  materials  for  tanning.  Even  the 
savages  of  Southern  Africa  are  very  adroit  in  preparing  leather,  and  have  the 
art  of  giving  it  an  extraordinary  pliability.  In  the  houses  of  the  colonists, 
the  seats  ctf  the  chairs,  and  the  frames  of  the  bedsteads,  are  generally  made  of 
leather« 

We  found  here  some  vines,  though  these  mountainous  regions  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  colony  are  not  very  favourable  to  them ;  and  in  a  garden 
near  the  house  was  a  profusion  of  apricots  and  peaches.  The  fruit,  including 
the  grapes,  was  dried  in  the  sun,  and  sold  to  the  neighbours:  some  was 
occasionally  carried  to  the  Cape  Town. 

I  cannot  here  forbear,  even  at  the  hazard  of  being  chained  with  dwelling 
unreasonably  upon  the  subject,  adverting  once  more  to  the  very  unjust 
representations  made  by  French  and  English  travellers  of  the  rusticity  and 
«ncoiithness  of  the  cdonists.  But  after  having  seen  these  things  so  much 
4wdt  upon,  wiß  were  not  a  little  surprised  even  here,  at  the  distance  of  eighty 
hours  fl'om  the  C^pe  Town,  in  a  country  where  the  inhabitants  are,  from 
their  situation  and  local  ciicumsCances,  deprived  of  every  means  of  receiving 
what  is  commonly  called  a  polished  education— *we  were  not  a  little  sur- 
prised, even  hefe,.  to  find  a  degree  of  cultivation  and  good-breeding  not 
always  discernible  where  the  opportunies  of  acquiring  it  have  been  much 
aacTO  fi^vonrable.  There  reigned  an  order  and  neatness  in  the  house,  a 
decency  and  propriety  in  the  deportment  and  manner  of  expressing  them- 
selves among  the  inhabitants,  with  a  friendship  and  kindness  towards  each 
other,  and  a  n»ldness  towards  the  slaves  and  dependents,  which  excited 
n  us  the  highest  admiration  oC  the  veneraUe  mtstres»  (now  nearfy 
seventy  years  of  age)   and  her  whole  feinify.  '  We  had  been  accustomed. 
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wherever  we  went,  to  see  the  utmost  politeness  sod  respect  shewn  to 
our  chief,  and  every  attention  that  civility  required .  paid  to  the  rest  of  the 
fMffty,  hut  seldom  saw  these  courtesies  performed  with  the  appearance  of 
more  unartificial  sincerity»  yet,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  greater  degree 
of  refinement  than  here.  I  am  ready  to  allow,  that  instances  of  so  high^  a 
degree  of  polish  are  not  common  among  the  distant  colonists,  bujt  I  muiR 
at  the  same  time  affirm»  that  instances  of  such  brutal  roughness  andcoarscM» 
aess  of  manners  as  Mr.  Barrow  describes,  and  which  he  gi vee  as  the  gennnl 
chafacter  of  this  class  of  peof^e»  v^  much  more  rate» 


•  .' 
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CHAP.  Vl. 

The  ElephoMts^  River. — Salt  Lake.^^ Fatiguing  Passage  ofthß  Nardß^w  Moutdaihu^^ 
Tl^t  Party  lose  tk^r  Wa^fj^j/  Night  in  ant  almost  uninhabited  Cauntrjf.—Night^passed 
upon  the  Bank  of  the  Doom'river.—Tke  Valleu  of  JUtoedoerlooven  — 2%e  Lower 
*•  '•      'l^Tftfe^^odUej/. 


IV  •:  :\: 


On  the  evening^  of  the  twenty-setenth  of  October  we  reach^  tbe  bank 
of  the  Elephants' -river.  In  a  little  valley,  surroQnded' wiih  hiSa  which  faty 
fiear  it,  called  again  the  Rietvalley  *,  we  passed  the  night  at  the  hooiile  of  a 
nephew  of  the  brothers  Louw,  whom  the  reader  will  remember  to  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  former  chapter.  The  owner  of  the  place  was  dbseht  hiinaell^ 
gone  up^  according  to  the  mode  of  expression  in  the  country,  to  the  Cape 
Town  f ;  but  his  children,  who  were  almost  grown  up,  gave  us  the  beM  enter«« 
tainment  in  their  power. 

*  TIm  reachc  matt  not  take  offence  against  the  colonist!  of  the  leTeBfteenth  jind  riglb^tipiitt 
CfStariea,  if  there  appears  among  them  a  want  of  rariety  in  the  names  thej  gare  to  different 
spots*  If  the  same  name  is  found  repeated  in  many  parts,  this  arose  from  the  spots  to  which 
it  was  giren  being  all  of  them  distinguished  by  like  characteristics;  since  it  was  from  the  cir« 
cnmstances  appertaining  to  the  spot,  or  from  the  animals  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  most 
of  the  names  were  derired.  Hence  some  confusion  certainly  arises,  and  it  seems  very  expedient 
tint  such  additions  should  be  made  as  would  pmnt  ont  wMdi,  among  the  varions  pUces  of  the  sane 
Bime,  it  is  intended  to  allude  to.  Besides  the  number  of  Rietralleys  already  mentioned,  we  shall 
ind  another  £lephants*.riTer  in  the  district  of  Zwellendam,  as  well  as  that  of  which  we  are  now 
•peaking;  and  in  like  manner  there  are  more  than  one  Hippopotamos'.riTers,  Buffalo.rirers,  Lion» 
lirers,  &c.  &c.  A'  proposal  was  made  to  the  Dutch  government  in  the  year  1805  to  remedy 
Ais  inconTenienee,  of  which  perhaps  the  English  gOTernment,  since  the  colony  has  been  in  fheir 
kaadii  have  aTaUed  themsdves« 

i  It  li  wMh  the  Cape  Tawn,  as  formerly  with  the  holy  city  of  Jernsalen^  thai  being  die  teat 
^(OfemmeBt,  the  colonists  always  talk  of  going  up  to  it,  though  the  lands  thereabouts  am  the 
iancslin  the  whole  conntry,  those  about  the  other  bays  excepted*  Although  from  the  Cape  to 
fte  holders  of  the  colony  the  conntry  is  a  constant  ascent,  still  these  remote  parts  are  all  called 
Ae  Lower^FMdi :  thence  die  Lower  Bokkeveld  and  the  Idomer  RoggeveU^  yMdk  are  thi»  .diip 
«ngidslMd,  becaase  they  are  the  partff  of  the  dktricts  the  f orlkMt  «omofai  tssm  IIa  «apital^  mat 
ibacanscthey  are  the  lowest  laads^ 
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Not  finr  firraithk  plaice,  about  four  hours  fiurtfaer  to  the  awlli-weit»  lies  a 
salt^^lake,  from  which  the  inhabitants  of  those,  parts /unmh  tbeauielvw  witb 
this  great  necessary  of  life.  But  since  the  same  quantity  of  salt  caimot  be 
collected  every  year;  since  there  are  even  times  when  the  salt^pras. aie 
entirely,  dry;  in  good  seasons  they  make  a  very  large  provision,  sufficieut  to 
list  for  three  years  or  n^ore« 

In:this  valley  we  agaip  found  a  water-mill,  which  is  a  constant  proof  of  a 

,'        *«•...■'.,<  *( 

fertile  spot,  since  it  evinces  that  there  must  be  a  very  good  sv^ly;of  wat^r^ 
The  wheels  are^none  of  them  more  than  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  diameter.  As  in 
i|^t(  partStof  the  jcc^ony  the  corn  is  ground  by  hand-miUs,  wherever  a  winter- 
ig\iU  can.be.ec^ted,  it  is  veiy  profitable  to  its  owner,  since  their  neighbours 

•  

bring  thi^r  com  to  it  to  be  ground,  for  which  they  pay  a  certain  price.  Froni 
fivpto  sis,  bushels  .of  com  is  as  much  as  one  of  these  milb  can  grind  in  fiofur^ 
Mm^  twenty  hours. .  In  the  garden  to  this  house  we  foutid  the  laigest  poflMt 
giaoate*tree  we  had  yet  seen  in  the  colony:  it  was  nearly  twenty  feet  high  in 
the  stom,  and  would  afford.shade  fiom  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  several  persons 
at  once. 

The  next  morning  we  crossed  the  £lepbants*-river:  it  was  not  more  than 
two  feet  deep  at  the  ford,  and  about  a  hundred  feet  broad,  including  a  little 
island  in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  The  sands  driven  so  far  up  upon  the 
banks,  and  the  loosely-rooted  trees  near  them,  shewed,  however,  that  at  certain 
times  .of  the  year  the  river  spread  itself  out  very  considerably,  and  then  the 
proper^of  the  inhabitants  must  be  exceedingly  contracted.  Directly  on  the 
other  side  rises  a  steep  hill,  which  retains  its  old  Hottentot  name  of  the 
l^ardouvv.  We  were  above  an  hour  ascending  it  on  horseback,  and  our 
^^aggons,  which  we  overtook  about  half  way  up,  here  again  got  into  great 
difficulties.  We  found  one  very  much  damaged,  and  most  of  the  others, 
though  they  had  a  double  number  of  oxen  to  draw  them,  too  heavy  laden,. 
SP  that  we  were  obliged  to  lighten  them  by  nearly  a  half,  and  let  the  load  b^ 
carried  at  two  different  times.  In  the  lower  half  of  the  mountain,  large 
blocks  of  slate,  which  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  road;  so  obstructed  the  way, 
that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  the  waggons  to  go  on,  and  it  sometimes 
required  the  united  str^gth  of  all  the  people  belonging  to  the  wagons  tp 
nmßve  tfaem^  while  towards  the  tap^  both  oxen  and  wag^foaa  sunk  into  so 
deep  a  sand,  that  it  was  not  without  ext|«me  difficulty  they  could  get  on  at 
aH.  Prona  Aese  specimens,  some  idea  may  be  fiormed  of  (he  obstacles  opposed 
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'  'We  hnA  tMvefle<l  akMt  tm  h^of  i^Mj^  thifc  flat  md  «rid  sumfiiit  of  tfae 
ftduiifaiD,  wiied  the  ^mid  began  to  idop«  v«^  A  «Ely  1  itremlet 

#f  w«lter,  raanittg  ftom  among  the  naked  rocka,  iiiTitedM  to  atop  kern,  at  oooa 
to  rest  our  horses,  and  to  wait  for  the  waggons  wfafek  wera  eMiittg  after  ^au 
A  ffet  piece  of  rock,  eerviag  aa  a  taU^  wna  ^iread  with  our  little  prnMrii^oB, 
and  here  we  took  oor  fhigal  lopMb  Aa  we  were  aaated  at  tt^abaaOMd 
Hottentot  eame  up  to  lay  before  the  GMarnftiasary-geneial  a  e«tn|4aiii«  against 
his  master  fo»  Ul-^iafiige.  The  ooMniasarf  invited  tbe  kd  lo^  Join  «i,  mA 
wh^n  some  weeka  aÄer  wa  ean^e  into  tile  diatri«!  wbem  the  SMiterof  whoa 
hit  eompk»ned!  hwdj  he  cited  bodi  him  and  the  fteht-comek  of  die  iMafrii^  to 
i^pear  before  hin>>  and  rNfresaed  the  ^gneiPad  Hottentot.  The  latter^  koww 
egrets  entreated  permiasto»  to  remain  in  our  aarriee,  and  we  fMmft  fam  one  9i 
Ute  most  adtive  and  ftithftil  of  our  whote  awarthy  coaMDuaity; 

Scarcely  lesa  fiitig«ed  with  our  rest  at  noon  in  the  bwrakig  aim,  ^an  witib 
the  ascent  of  the  bill,  aa  the  heat  somewhat  abated,  we  proceeded  onwm'da 
t^  eneounter  new  and  stilt  gveatev  difficuhies.  The  sfiirit  and  patienee  of  the 
Wbele  paMy,  and  above  all  the  finaneas  of  our  ladies,  waa  at  this  ikiomena  to^ 
be  put  to  the  first  ^at  trial  they  experieneed«  From  a  rery  imperfect  diiecM^ 
tion  havit>g  been  giren  ua  i«ape<^tiag  the  way  to  a  farm-house,  aittiatod  abool 
two  houra  off,  where  wje  pioposed  passing  the  night,  we  were  led  to  follmt 
the  firesh  tfack  of  a  waggon,  which  carried  oa.  to  the  left,  and  which  pnmused^ 
US  a  much  belter  road  than  what  we  Ought  to  have  taken.  Three  hour»paiMA 
before  we  became  aenaibfe  of  our  error,  but  atill  we  pumued  the  same  track» 
testing  11»  the.hope  that  thia  must  carry  ua  at  length  to  some  human  habttatioo^; 
bot  still  none  appemed,  and  in  this  dilemma  night  began  to  come  on»  IV 
letum  back  seemed  in  no  case  adviseable,  since  having  taken  a  nortberiy 
direction,  it  appewed  aa  if  we  could  not  have  come  entirely  out  of  our  wayv 
and  that  though  not  exactly  in  the  right  road,  yet  that  we  muat  atillfaatebefln 
advancing,  consequently  that  we  must  lose  ground  by  a  retrograde  movefisait. 
Fortuns^iely)  the  moon,  betag  at  the  first  quarter,  afforded  ua  some  light«  aossis 
to  asiaue  ua  that  the  w»y  we  were  g^ing  waa  perfectly  si^e.    ^ 

Meanwhile  our  boises,  who^  bad  notrhad  any  regviarmealsinca  enljr'mM^ 
iflig, began  togrow extrem^ wmßp ;  on#of mine, whidt. petln|is.had:eatoiir of 
sofloue  plant  that  disagreed  witii  him,  as  ba  waa  feeding  at  the  tinna  we  wtte 
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Totniig't  won  after  we  g«>t  out  of  the  f%ht  truck  bßeuQß  exti^smely  iU.  Not^ 
faowerer,  haring  the  least  idea  that  we  bad  oiaaed  our  wagr»  I  ordered  my 
dare  to  remaio  with  the  sick  horae,  aad  wait  for  the  wftggons' coming  .up, 
^i^^i  hig  eoooffadea  might  assist  in  getting  the  animal  on.  The  comfortless 
situatioa  of  this  poor  lad,  who  was  ooly  sixteen,  who  I  now  fecund  would 
estpect  assistance  in  vain,  and  who  might  be  attacked  by  lion«  and  hyaenas, 
traces  of  which  we  had  this  day  for  the  first  time  discor^md,  gt^ve  me  the 
utmost  uneasiness :  yet  we  had  wandered  on  sq  far  that  it  was  impossible  to 
send  him  assistance  without  danger,  and  the  only  thing  J  could  hope  waa 
that  he  would  be  so  much  frightened  that  be  would  leave  the  horse,  and  try 
to  find  the  waggons  by  himself;  a  h<^  w^icb  I  afterwards  found  confirmed* 

At  every  atep  we  took,  the  iHmntry  aeemed  to  grow  flatter^  and  to  be  spr^d 
out  to  a  greater  extent  befiare  usi  aad  we  looked  around  in  vain,  in  hopes  of 
descry ing  some  light  in  the  distance,  which  would  have  announced  an  habita« 
tion.  Equally  in  vain  did  the  whole  party  stop  at  short  intervals  to  listen 
whether  we  CQuid  not  hear  the  barking,  of  a  dog,  though  sotne  fancied  they 
^soidd  plainly  distinguish  such  a  sound.  Alas !  nothing  was  to  be  diacovered 
all  around  by  the  glinomering  of  the  moon»  but  a  vast,  and,  as  it  appeared  to  ua« 
boundiesfi  detert«  The  riders,  not  less  weary  than  the  horses^  now  almost  all 
4iamottnted,  and  led  their  exhausted  hungry  animds  afler  them,  sometimes 
atumblii^  over  loose  stones,  somettmei  sinking  ancle  deep  in  the  sand. 

We  now  began  to  perceive  plaialy  that  we  were  upon  a  gmdiial  deaceiit, 
«nd  were  inspired  with  %  hope  that  w«  might  soon  come  to  water,  which 
would  at  least  be  a  cordial  U^  the  thirsty  animals,  whom  we  eould  with  diffi- 
culty drag  after  us.    Our  hopes  were  soon  converted  into  a  cettainty,  as  we 
plainly  discerned  a  rowof  treea  down  in  tbe  bottom*    It  was  now  ten  e'elock* 
We  came  at  length  to  the  hank  of  a  atream,  along  which  we  coasted  some 
way^  and  which,  according  to  tbö  marks  given  us,  we  concluded  to  be  the 
lesser  Dooru'^rirer*    The  want  of  ivat  was  so  gisnecal  among  us,  that  po  one 
would  hare  «bought  of  crossing  the  stream,  even  if  we  had  not  conceived  it 
unsafe  to  attempt  fording  it  at  night.    It  was  therefore  agreed  to  wait  hare  for 
day«<l»rsak,  and  to  asake  onrseives  as  comfc^taUe  as  we  could  wit^  emt^ty 
«tomaehs,  and  not  a  morsel  of  any  thing  to  satisfy  our  hunger«  The  boisies  weie 
«maaddled,  and  when  they  had  drank  at  the  stream,  wo  tied  thea»  w;itb  halt^/s 
4WliK«reeaj  ^alM>ttt  liio  soots  of  wUdi  wane  scattered  some  thi«  tulki  of  gj^a99w 
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This  being  done,  we  all  set  about  searching  for  wood  to  make  ä:lar^  fire« 
which  was  rendered  doubly  necessary  from  the  coldness  and  darkness  of  the 
night.  A  second  fire  was  kindled  upon  the  nearest  height,  as  a  signal  to  oUr 
people,  in  case  the  steward,  who  had  reniained  with  the  waggons,  should 
have  sent  any  of  them  in  search  of  us.  The  want  of  sleep  was  now  another 
of  our  hardships,  yet  the  cold  was  extremely  adverse  to  the  satisfying  it. 
As  none  of  the  party  had  any  warm  cloathing  with  them,  the  only  dependence 
for  warming  them  was  upon  the  fire,  and  even  this  was  but  a  broken  feed  to 
rest  on,  for  while  on  the  right  side  we  gat  tolerably  roasted,  to  the  left  a 
cold  south  wind  penetrated  through  the  thin  cloathing,  quite  to  the  skin- 
Fortunately  some  of  the  dragoons  had  with  them  the  coverii^  for  their 
horses,  and  their  own  riding-cloaks,  and  by  the  help  of  these,  with  some  of 
the  saddles  for  pillows,*"  we  made  a  sort  of  bed  for  our  ladies,  on  which  they 
got  two  hours  comfortable  sleep.  The  rest  of  us  stretched  ourselves  upon 
the  sand  by  the  fire,  outbidding  each  other  in  the  price  that  we  would  at  that 
moment  have  given  for  a  piece  of  bread,  a  glass  of  geneva,  or  a  pipe  of 
tobacco;  and  every  time  we  turned,  cursing  the  coldness  of  the  night,  which« 
as  we  found  afterwards,  we  ought  rather  to  have  blessed. 

In  fact,  the  Ausspannplatze,  for  such  it  was  at  which  we  had  stopped,  lay 
under  a  very  ill-name,  on  account  of  the  immense  number  of  black  scorpions 
by  which  it  was  infested,  and  which  are  some  of  the  most  venomous  animals 
of  the  country.  In  warm  nights  there  is  very  great  danger  of  being  stung  by 
them,  and  but  a  few  weeks  before  our  adventureit  a  melancholy  proof  had 
been  given  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  their  sting.  M^ne  of  the  best  female 
slaves  of  a  Mr.  Van  Wyk,  when  she  was  busied  in  colletelipg  dry  wood,  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  stung  in  the  hand  by  one,  which  was  probably  concealed 
under  the  bark  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  dryest  pieces.  All  the' vpsual  reme- 
dies were  immediately  applied,  but  the  girl,  notwithstanding,  died  iii^eighteen 
flours.  This  dangerous  insect  seldom  comes  out  in  the  cold,  anct  Joses  in 
some  degree  the  power  of  darting  its  sting,  so  that  the  wound  W  less 
dangerous.  \ 

To  c<Hnplete  our  misfortunes,  towards  morning  the  heavens  overcast^  ^nd 
it  began  to  rain ;  the  day,  however,  soon  after  appeared,  and  a  dragoon,  ^ho 
was  sent  out  to  reconnoitre,  discovered  at  a  distance  a  little  hut,  ^om 
wbicb  came  w  old  slave,  who  was  stationed  there  to  take  can  of  a  sbA^ 
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herd  of  tattle  belonging  to  his  masteF.  From  him  we  learnt  that  we  were 
already  three  hours  distant  from  the  place  where  we  should  have  passed  the 
night ;  that  we  were,  however,  in  the  right  way  to  the  Lower  Bokkeveld,  and 
might  very  probably  reach  the  abode  of  Mr.  Jacob  Lou  w  in  thecourseoftheday. 
A  couple  of  dollars  to  drink  prevailed  upon  him  to  accompany  two  of  our 
dragoons  in  search  of  th«  waggons,  that  our  people  might  be  made  acquainted 
with  our  adventures,  and  follow  us  as  soon  as  possible.  We  ourselves  set 
forwards  at  sun-rise,  and  having  passed  the'Doorn-river,  not  without  some 
inconvemehce,  the  bed  being  rather  deep,  and  full  of  loose  stones,  pursued 
our  way  over  a  broad  beaten  road,  at  the  foot  of  a  chain  of  rocky  hills. 

For  three  hours  we  still  kept  going  on,  amid  the  constantly  increasing 
weariness  both  of  horees  and  riders;  when  a  waggon,  standing  still,  presented 
itself  to  our  view.  The  appearance  of  a  vessel  in  the  midst  of  the  wide- 
spread ocean  cannot  impart  greater  delight  than  we  now  felt  at  the  sight  of 
this  vehicle.  A  family  of  colonists  were  upon  their  journey,  and  the  waggoa 
was  stopping,  while  the  oxen  were  feeding  at  a  little  distance.  A  pretty 
young  woman  lay  sick  in  the  waggon ;  she  had  been  carried  by  her  husband 
to  the  bath  at  the  Elephants  -river,  but  to  no  purpose ;  and  was  now  returning 
home.  II  was  the  track  of  this  waggon  which  misled  us  the  evening  before. 
The'  mother  of  the  sick  woman  was  busied  in  cooking  a  hedgehog,  which 
they  bad  just  taken,  and  with  the  utmost  good-will,  she  offered  our  ladies 
some  of  the  broth  with  a  piece  of  btead,  while  hungry  as  they  were,  it  was  no 
less  grateful  to  them  than  the  most  delicious  soup.  As  we  entered  upon 
explanations  on  both  sides,  and  they  understood  all  the  particulars  of  our 
situation,  the  good  man  immediately  produced  his  flask  of  brandy  to  recruit 
the  exhausted  strength  of  the  strangers;  on  this,  and  a  piece  of  bread,  which 
was  portioned  out  to  each,  we  made  the  best  breakfast  that  we  thought  we 
had  yet  eaten. 

I  was  happy  in  being  afforded  an  opportunity  of  making  some  little  return 
for  this  hospitality,  by  giving  the  sick  woman,  who  was  in  strong  hysterics,  a 
little  glass  of  naphtha,  which  I  had  with  me  by  chance ;  and  since  our  future 
route  lay  not  far  from  her  dwelling,  I  promised  to  visit  her,  and  give  her  farther 
advice,  as  well  as  to  furnish  her  with  some  medicines.  Therron,  which  was 
the  name  of  the  colonist,  now  shewed  us  a  little  foot-way  leading  to  a 
deep  valley,  where  he  said  we  should  find  a  house,  and  some  tolerable  grass 
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nmemtay  to  frnptte  these  lliocig«,  md  dieir  dufabilitf,  have  acquired  tliem 
aiicfa  a  decided  preference  over  cordage,  diat  no  one  has  ever  thought  of 
tmniog  their  atteiiti<m  to  several  sorts  of  native  plants  which  appear  to  partake 
of  the  nature  of  hemp,  with  a  view  to  rendering  then  useful.  This  mvy^ 
perhiQM,  occupy  fiitune  generations,  when  the  6cility  of  intercourse  being 
iecreased,  new  objects  of  trade  will  be  sought,  and  ox-hides  may  becotne  of 
auch  greater  value  than  they  are  at  present«  At  some  distance  from  the 
Caye  Town,  the  slaves,  and  upon  the  borders,  even  the  children  of  the 
colonists  are  clothed  in  leather  prepared  by  themselves,  and  there  is  abun- 
dance of  plants  which  afford  excellent  materials  for  tanning«  Even  the 
savages  of  Southern  Afiica  are  very  adroit  in  preparing  leather,  and  have  the 
art  of  giving  it  an  extraordinary  pliability.  In  the  houses  of  the  colonists, 
the  seats  of  the  chaivs,  and  Üie  frames  of  the  bedsteads,  are  generally  made  of 
leather« 

We  found  here  some  vines,  though  these  mountainous  regions  of  the 
aorthern  part  of  the  colony  are  not  very  lavourable  to  them ;  and  in  a  garden 
Bear  the  house  was  a  profusion  of  apricots  and  peaches.  The  fruit,  including 
Ae  grapes,  was  dried  in  the  sun,  and  sold  to  the  neighbours:  some  was 
oecasionally  carried  to  the  Cape  Town. 

I  camiot  here  forbear,  even  at  the  hazard  of  being  chi^^ed  with  dwelling 
unreasonably  upon  the  subject,  adverting  once  more  to  the  very  unjuat 
»^esentatioBS  made  by  French  and  English  travellers  of  the  rusticity  and 
«ncouthnesa  of  the  colonists.  But  after  having  seen  these  things  so  much 
4weU  upon,  we  were  not  a  little  surprised  even  here,  at  the  distance  of  eighty 
hours  fVom  the  C^pe  Town,  in  a  country  where  the  inhf^itairts  are,  from 
their  situation  and  local  ciicumstances,  deprived  of  every  means  of  receiving 
what  is  commonly  called  a  polished  education-~we  were  not  a  little  sur- 
prised» even  here^  to  find  a  degree  of  cultivation  and  good-breeding  not 
alwaya  discernible  where  the  opportunies  of  acquiring  it  have  been  much 
laore  fiivourable.  There  reigned  an  order  and  neatness  in  the  house,  a 
decency  and  propriety  in  the  deportment  and  manner  of  expressing  them- 
selves among  the  inhabitants,  with  a  friendship  and  kindness  towards  each 
ether,  and  a  mildnesa  towards  the  slaves  and  dependents,  which  excited 
m  us  the  highest  adnuration  of  the  veneraUe  mtstresa  (now  neaifjr 
«ev«rty  yeara  of  age)   and  her  whole  fimifly.  '  We  had  been  accustomed» 
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wimreter  we  went»  to  see  the  utmost  polttenes»  and  reipect  shewn  to 
our  chief,  and  every  attention  that  civility  required .  paid  to  die  rest  of  the 
p«rty,  butseldcHU  saw  these  courtesies  p^ormed  with  the  appearance  of 
more  unartificial  sincerity»  yet,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  greater  d^ree 
of  refinement  than  here*  1  am  ready  to  allow,  that  instances  of  so  high^  e 
A^ree  of  polish  are  not  common  among  the  distant  colonists,  but  I  mnil 
at  the  same  time  affirm»  that  instances  of  euch  brutal  roughness  and  coarse^ 
nesa  of  manners  as  Mr.  Barrow  describes,  and  which  ha  give»  as  the 
character  of  thia  clasa  of  peoj^  are  much  more  rare» 
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excellent  feed  for  sheep  and  horses.  The  owner  of  Lokenburg  is  the  richest 
man  in  the  district ;  the  house  indeed  did  not  bear  any  appearance  of  great 
wealth,  but  that  was  more  owing  to  the  remoteness  of  tlie  spot,  and  the  frugal 
habits  of  the  colonists  living  on  the  borders,  than  to  a  want  of  the  means  of 
making  a  greater  show,  or  to  penuriousness  of  disposition.  The  country  is 
here  thinly  inhabited:  in  the  last  twenty  hours  we  had  scarcely  seen  a  house 
and  our  host  himself  said  that  he  had  not  above  four  neighbours  within  reach 
of  half  a  day's  journey  on  horseback.  Com  was  little  cultivated:  the  grapes, 
from  the  height  and  coldness  of  the  country,  were  not  yet  ripe;  and  the  fruits 
in  general  were  not  so  well  flavoured  as  in  other  parts  of  the  colony«  The 
principal  wealth  of  the  Lower  Bokkeveld  consists  in  sheep.  These  animals 
thrive  particularly  well  here  and  in  the  Ro^eveld,  but  the  dryness  of  the  last 
year  had  destroyed  a  great  many.  The  number  of  sheep  fed  by  about  twenty 
proprietors  amounted  to  seventeen  thousand,  and  might  be  increased  to 
thirty  thousand  in  favourable  years:  the  loss  in  the  last  year  was  computed 
at  ten  thousand.  At  a*  moderate  computation,  there  are  besides  about  a 
thousand  horses,  and  two  thousand  head  of  horned  cattle,  fed  in  this  district. 
The  farmers  have  begun  to  introduce  here,  the  Spanish  breed  of  sheep  for 
the  sake  of  the  wool ;  that  of  the  African  sheep  is  good  for  nothing.  The 
government  considers  this  experiment  as  one  of  the  most  probable  means  pf 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  colony,  by  the  source  of  profit  which  it  may  be 
tnade:  but  of  this  more  hereafter. 

That  com  is  not  more  cultivated,  is  owing  principally  to  the  difficulty  of 
transport.  Every  one  can,  without  much  labour,  grow  a  sufficient  quantity 
for  the  supply  of  his  own  household,  although  there  is  a  general  want  of 
water.  The  place  where  we  now  were  is  an  exception  to  this  general  rule : 
it  is  the  only  spot  in  the  district  where  the  fertility  of  the  soil  can  be  tumed  to 
the  best  account,  by. the  possibility  of  sufficient  irrigation.  Louw  had  even 
speculated  upon  attempting  the  cultivation  of  rice,  which  he  thought  would 
be' very  practicable;  in  fact,  in  a  later  joumey  which  I  made  into  these  parts, 
I  found  that  he  had  carried  his  project  into  execution.  Tobacco  is  also  grown 
here.  In  large  trees,  such  aa  would  yield  wood  for  building,  the  country  is 
wholly  deficient.  Willows  grow  on  the  banks  of  the  Hantam^river,  and 
mimosa  on  the  banks  of  the  Doom :  on  both  are  also  to  be  found  nut<-trees. 
Wood  for  building  is  brought,  though  not  without  great  difficulty  in  the 
transport,  from  the  cedar  hills,  and  the  houses  in  this  district  are  therefore 
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much  more  roomy,  more  convenient,  and  built  in  a  much  better  taste  than 
in  the  Roggeveld.  In  the  latter  district  tl\^y  cannot  get  hard  wood,  such  as 
could  be  used  in  building,  on  account  of  the  almost  impossibility  of  bringing 
it  over  the  steep  mountain  roads. 

As  the  Lower  Bokkeveld  is  at  the  utmost  extremity  of  the  colony  to  the 
north,  and  borders  on  tlie  solitary  tracts  haunted  by  the  Bosjesmans,  so  in 
former  times  its  inhabitants  suffered  much  from  the  inroads  of  these  ungovern- 
able savages.  For  some  years  past,  however,  they  have  rather  withdrawn 
from  these  parts,  and  carried  their  incursions  more  eastward,  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roggeveld :  and  the  little  parties  who  remain  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Bokkeveld  live  on  peaceable  terms  with  the  colonists, 
the  latter  purchasing  their  amity  by  paying  them  a  yearly  tribute  of  sheep. 
The  field-cornet,  John  Gideon  Louw,  the  cousin  of  our  host,  contributed 
very  much  to  the  establishment  of  this  peace,  by  collecting  in  the  year  1798, 
from  the  colonists  of  the  Bokkeveld,  four  hundred  and  sixty  sheep  and  goats 
as  a  present  to  the  Bosjesmans:  upon  this  a  sort  of  compact  was  entered  into 
between  them,  which,  by  making  them  like  presents  from  time  to  time,  has 
hitherto  been  very  well  observed.  But  since  some  of  the  colonists,  parti- 
cularly those  at  a  distance  from  the  borders,  have  of  late  failed  in  giving  in 
their  contributions,  some  new  means,  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  must  be  resorted 
to  for  the  maintenance  of  this  good  understanding. 

We  were  not  a  little  discomposed  by  expecting,  in  vain,  for  the  greatest 
part  of  the  following  day,  the  arrival  of  our  waggons  with  their  attendants; 
at  length,  about  evening,  our  minds  were  set  at  rest  by  their  appearing,  when 
we  found  that  this  delay  was  owing  to  their  having  done  like  ourselves,  and 
lost  their  way.  Our  whole  company  were  now  re-assembled,  excepting  two 
dragoons,  who  had  loitered  too  much  behind  the  waggons.  Our  French«horn 
player  was  here  of  particular  use :  stationed  on  the  nearest  height,  he  blew 
his  far-sounding  horn  so  successfully,  that,  notwithstanding  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  the  wanderers  were  led  by  the  sound,  till  they  at  length  rejoined 
us,  and  we  were  all  once  more  collected  together. 

Our  waggons  had,  however,  suffered  so  much  by  the  badness  of  the  roads, 
that  they  were  most  of  them  not  in  a  state  to  proceed  without  «indergoing 
once  more  considerable  repairs.  This  circumstance,  united  with  the  want  of 
repose  among  the  whole  party,  to  recover  their  fatigues  and  recruit  their 
strength,  determined  our  i;hie£.  to  stay  two  days  here.      I  was  particularly 
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pleased  with  this  arrangement»  as  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  putting  my 
various  collections  into  some  ogier,  and  of  packing  them  more  securely. 
The  Commissary-general  employed  these  hours  of  leisure  in  visiting  some 
other  places  in  the  district,  and  went  on  the  first  of  November,  accompanied 
by  some  of  his  train,  and  the  Field-Cornet  Louw,  to  Oorlogskloof,*  the  abode 
of  the  latter,  seven  hours  farther  northward,  on  the  bank  of  the  greater 
Doorn-river.  In  his  way  he  stopped  at  the  houses  of  several  persons  lying  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  road;  and  notwithstanding  the  poverty  that  reigned 
among  them,  he  was  received  every  where  by  the  owners  with  expressionsk 
of  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  with  all  the  politeness  Which  their  situations, 
would  admit  of. 

The  evenings  and  nights  that  we  passed  here  were  very  cold,  and  the  ther- 
mometer sunk  to  3^  by  Reaumur.  One  night  there  was  a  strong  hoar  frost,  a 
thing  never  experienced  at  the  Cape»  even  in  the  middle  of  winter:  this  is 
ewing  to  the  height  of  the  country  in  these  mountainous  regions.  In 
another  part  of  my  work,  when  my  readers  are  made  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  country  in  all  its  parts,  I  shall  take  an  opportunity  of 
dwelling  more  diffusely  upon  the  differences  of  the  climate  in  different 
districts. 

Our  host  remembered  with  much  gratitude  the  excellent  Thunberg,  who^ 
visited  him  in  the  year  177^»  and  to  whose  cares  and  skill  he  owed  the  life* 
of  a  son  then  very  dangerously  ill:,  the  youth  recovered  entirely,  and  is  still 
living.  As  a  particular  curiosity»  he  shewed  us  a  goblet,,  made  of  the  little 
born  of  an  African  rhinoceros,  which,  as  he  assured  us,  had  the  pr(^)erty,  if 
a  liquid  poison  was  put  into  it,,  of  changing  ita  nature  entirely  by  a  strong, 
fermentation,,  which  takes  off  the  noxious  quality,  sotha4:  it  may  be  drank 
without  any  danger.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  endeavoured  to  pursuade  the 
worthy  man  how  erroneous,  and  even  dangerous,  was  such  a  belief:  it  seemed 
to  be  the  universal  popular  creed,  aad  was  not  to  be  shaken. f 


*  Ooriogskloof^  the  War..ralley,  so  called  because  of  a  combat  which  once  took  place  here 
with  the  BosjesmaoB.  This  place  is  the  most  northeraof  the  district.  Directly  beyond  it  begins. 
the  inhospitable  country  of  the  Namaaquas. 

•f  In  the  fir£t  volume  of  a  collection  of  travels  published  at  Leipsic  in  174S,  it  is  said,  that  the 
Malays  consider  the  rhinoceros  as  the  female  of  the  unicorn ;  and  it  is  added  that  they  Taloe 
tiicir  horns  very  bigbly,  as  an  antidote  against  all  sorts  of  poison*  It  is  very  probable  that  this« 
superstition  was  introdiiced  into  the  colony  of  the  O^  by  the  Malay  slaTes*. 
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The  Nnmaaqua  Partridge*'^  The  Matjes'foniein.'^John  Slrauss.'^On  (he  Diseasei 
cf  the  Cohmsls. — The  Tt/ger^pmnt.-^The  District  of  Hantam. — Van  ReenevCt 
Property  there. — Character  of  the  Colotdsls  of  these  Parts. — Impressions  of  Fish  in 
the  'StaiC'Stone. — The  Spurting'Snake.'-'The  jRoggeveld  Mountain. — Huntings  of 
the  Colonists  beyond  the  Borders. — Cold  Qimaie  of  the  Roggeveld. — I%e  Legplaais. 
^^The  Lower  Roggeveld.'^Jccouni  of  the  Murder  of  a  Family  of  Colonists  by  Slaves 
wid  Boyesmans» — 7%^  KuU^river. — Natron  rising  out  of  the  Ground* 

On  Wednesday,  the  second  of  November,  we  proceeded  on  our  journey, 
^nd  stopped  at  noon  at  the  house  of  a  certain  Peter  Van  ZyL  We  found  in 
the  person  of  Van  Zyl^s  wife  a  poor  but  truly  worthy  and  notable  housewife, 
who  was  exceedingly  bustling  and  assiduous  in  her  endeavours  to  make  our 
short  stay  as  agreeable  as  her  confined  circumstances  would  permit.  We  had 
here  a  Namaaqua  partridge,  which  the  husband  had  shot  the  day  before: 
these  birds  are  in  such  abundance  in  this  country  that  as  many  as  sixty  are 
«ometimes  brought  down  in  three  shots ;  they  are  about  the  size  of  a  small 
pigeon,  and  very  delicate.  In  later  journey,  by  myself,  when  I  went  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  colony,  they  often  afforded  me  a  very  agreeable  repast. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  a  little  out  of  our  way  to  visit  the  sick  woman, 
whose  fieimily  had  a  few  days  before  so  readily  shared  with  us  their  slender 
provision  of  food  and  drink.  I  found  her  still  very  ill,  and  left  her  the 
medicines  I  had  promised,  with  some  directions  for  managing  herself,  parti- 
cularly with  regard  to  diet.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  we  arrived  at 
the  Matjes-fontein,*  where  lived  a  certain  John  Strauss;  but  his  house  was 
«o  small  that  there  was  not  even  a  place  where  the  Commissary-general  could 
sleep :  we  were  all  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  our  tents. 

This  Strauss  was  of  German  origin.     His  father  migrated  to  the  Cape  as  a 

*  Matjesgoed  Is  the  name  giren  to  a  sort  of  rush,  of  which  rery  prettjr  mats  are  made  in  this 
coantrj«    It  grows  in  aboadance  ia  this  place,  and  hence  it  is  called  Mafjes^foniein^ 
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soldier,  but  afterwards  became  a  citizen,  and  was  in  exceeding  good  circuni'^ 
stances,  M'hen  he  had  the  melancholy  fate  of  being  murdered  in  a  most  horrid 
manner  by  his  slaves.  Strauss,  though  then  but  a  child,  was  an  eye-witness- 
of  this  dreadful  event,  and  gave  us  a  very  circumstantial  account  of  it. 

I  found  ample  employment  during  the  short  time  of  my  stay  here,  for 
there  was  a  vast  number  of  sick  and  infirm  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
came  to  ask  my  advice.  I  was  much  struck  with  the  manner  in  which  I  was 
accosted  by  most  of  them,  for  placing  the  firmest  confidence  in  the  iniklli» 
bility  of  my  art,  they  called  me  master,  seeming  to  have  the  feeling,  as  if  I 
were  able  to  perform  like  miracles  with  those  recorded  by  the  Evangelists^ 
and  of  my  own  power  alone  heal  their  diseases.*  Most  of  them  were 
afflicted  with  long-standing  deep-rooted  maladies,  which  would  have  required 
a  protracted  and  careful  attendance  to  afibrd  any  chance  of  curing  them. 
Chronic  diseases  are  much  more  fi'equent  in  this  country  than  acute  ones. 
Far  the  greater  part  of  the  women  labour  under  hysterical  affections,  which 
by  their  strange  mode  of  managing  them,  contrary  to  all  sense  and  reason, 
often  come  to  a  formidable  height,  and  end  in  hectic  complaints,  which 
prove  fatal.  The  stone  is  here  a  much  too  common  complaint  among  the 
-men :  this  is  perhaps  to  be  ascribed  in  great  measure  to  the  bad  water,  and 
the  want  of  spirituous  liquors.^'  In  those  districts  where  vines  are  culti- 
vated, and  good  wine  is  made,  or  where  wine  is  to  be  had  cheap,  the  evil 
does  not  exist.  There  is  another  disease  which  is  not  very  frequent  among 
the  white  people,  but  when  they  are  afflicted  with  it,  from  their  total  igno»- 
ranee  of  the  manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be  treated,  it  commonly  gets  to  a 
formidable  height.  It  is  much  more  frequent  among  the  Hottentots,  but 
what  is  extraordinary,  is  not  so  manifestly  destructive  to  them. 

Gout  and  rheumatism  are  among  the  diseases  to  which  the  colonists  are 


*  Tbe  Bttkh  ship  surgeons  are  called  in  the  sailor's  language  meesier^  (master)  and  this 
term,  with  many  others  used  by  the  sailors,  has  been  adopted  as  the  language  in  'common  use 
among  the  colonists.  Edwards,  in  his  excellent  account  of  the  English  possessions  in  the 
West.Indies,  remarks,  that  the  case  is  the  same  in  those  colonies. 

+  Water  loaded  with  earthy  matter  is  generally  assigned  as  a  cause  of  the  stone;  but  the 
want  of  spirituous  liquors  seems  to  be  a  noYe!  and  an  unreasonable  causo  for  that  disease.— 
Trakslato«. 
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more  particularly  subject.  By  removing  to  a  milder  part  of  the  country,  or 
by  the  use  of  the  warm  bath,  thede  evils  are,  however,  more  easily  subdued 
than  many  others.  Children  suffer  much  from  quinsies,  but  this  is  the  only 
disease  prevalent  among  them :  scrofula  is  seldom  to  be  seen,  and  the  small* 
pox  is  quite  extirpated  from  the  interior  of  the  cotony.  Fevers  are  not 
frequent»  and  never  arrive  at  the  formidable  height  among  the  native  colonists 
that  they  do  among  Europeans,  whether  in  their  own  countries,  or  as 
emigrants  in  this« 

Notwithstanding  that  our  stock  of  medicines  was  very  ample,  yet  it  would 
soon  have  been  exhausted»  if  I  had  administered  to  the  wants  of  every  body 
that  came  to  consult  me.  I  therefore  found  it  expedient  to  make  myself 
acquainted  with  the  properties  of  such  medicinal  plants  as  grew  in  the 
neighbourhood^  and  had  recourse  to  them  in  most  instances,  since  otherwise 
we  should  hav^  been  left  without  resources,  in  case  of  any  of  our  own  party 
being  sick.  By  the  advice  of  a  friend  in  the  Cape  Town,  I  carried  with  me 
a  stock  of.  Halle  medicines,  in  which  he  told  me  the  colonists  placed  great 
confidence,  and  that  it  was  not  easy  to  make  them  a  more  acceptable  presen't 
than  a  glass  of  pulvis  aniispasmodicusj  or  essentia  dulcis.  As  I  did  not, 
however,  place  equal  confidence  in  these  medicines,  I  forbore  to  give  them 
as  specifics  in  ^es  of  real  disease :  I  only  availed  myself  of  them  occasionally 
when  I  wantecrto  make  some  little  return  for  civilities  received,  or  when  I 
was  for  any  other  reason  desirous  of  obliginjg.  Through  the  medium  of  my 
medicinal  knowledge,  I  acquired  myself  many  friends  among  the  colonists, 
and  in  my  subsequent  travels  tlurough^  these  countries  I  found  the  readiness 
I  hsid  always  shewn  upon  this  occasion  to  give  my  assistance  wherever  it  Was 
wanted  amply  repaid  by  a  thousand  little  courtesies,  and  by  the  universal 
esteem  and  regard  with  which  I  was  received.  One. inconvenience  I  expe- 
rienced from  it,  that  many  an  hour  was  by  this  means  lost  to  me,  which  I 
wished  to  have  been  able  to  devote  to  other  pursuits.  It  occasioned  me, 
besides,  to  have  much  less  time  for  repose  than  any  of  my  companions, 
since,  from  the  number  of  patients  I  had  to  attend  to,  it  often  happened  that 
no  other  opportunities  remained  for  me  to  make  my  excursions  in  quest  of 
the  treasures  I  was  always  desirous  of  obtaining,  except  the  hours  which 
should  have  been  devoted  to  rest. 
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The  next  place  at  which  we  stopped  wa«  at  the  foot  of  a  little  hilU  the 
South  end  of  which  is  called  the  Tyger-poitit.  We  met  with  a  very  friendly 
deception  here  in  the  house  of  a  colonist,  by  name  Vander  Merwe :  we  had 
a  great  deal  of  conversalioB  with  him  upott  the  diseaaea  to  which  the  catde 
of  the  country  are  subject,  and  judged  him,  from  the  natuve  of  his  remarka« 
to  be  a  sensible  man.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  house  we  foand  s  ricli 
l^anrcst  of  rare  plants  and  insects. 

A  pass  between  two  little  hills  which  unites  two  plains  with  each  other» 
Without  any  difficulties  or  uneirenness  of  ground  in  the  paaaage,  is  called  by 
the  colonists  ä  pioort  {a,  door).  Such  a  poort  ia  formed  by  the  Tyg«-«-pouiA 
and  the  hill  opposite.  We  passed  through  this  poort  in  ifae  afternooB^  and 
learnt  from  our  conductors  that  two  years  before,  the  pasa  was  for  some  time, 
infosted  by  the  Bosjesmans.  They  used  to  ccmceal  themselves  among  the 
blocks  of  Sand-stone  rock,  which  are  Beady  the  colour  of  their  takin^  whence 
they  ähot  their  poisoned  arrows  at  the  travellers  who  were  passing  through, 
without  a  {)oissibility  of  their  being  seen  by  them«  We  remarked,  as  we 
ptoceeded  farther  on,  traces  of  a  Tast  assemblage  of  ostriches,  which  must 
recently  have  passed  that  way.  In  summer  these  birds  are  fond  of  iahabitii^ 
the  heights,  but  in  wibter  they  descend  into  the  plains. 

The  foot  of  the  Hantam  mountain  was  the  bounchury  of  ouj^his  day's  jour- 
ney ;  and  Akerendatn,  the  house  of  the  Field»CDrnet  Abramm  Van  Wyk^ 
oti  the  south  side  of  the  mountain»  was  our  destined  quarters  for  the  night. 
This  hill  is  in  many,  respects  very  remarkable:  it  is  almost  isolated,  aad  . 
resettxbles  the  Table  mountain  very  much,  from  the  flatness  of  its  top,  and 
the  steepness  of  its  sides ;  but  it  is  not  so  high,  its  siunmit  being  only  about 
fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  valley  at  its  base.  What  abom  all  things, 
however,  makes  it  remarkable,  and  occasions  it  to  be  celebrated  throughout 
the  colony,  is  the  excellent  quality  of  the  grass  produced  in  its  neighbour- 
hood ;  it  is  reckoned  particularly  sriilutary  for  the  food  of  horses.  Another 
aäviantage  enjoyed  by  the  country  is,  that  it  is  free  from  the  perni^oua 
droughts  which  in  some  parts  of  the  colony  do  so  much  mischief  almost 
eveiy  year.  The  cause  of  itik  peculiar  wholesoaacwtss  of  the  grass  is  not  yet; 
fully  undtBrstood,  but  the  inhabi^nt»  are  inclined  to  ascribe  it  prineipally  to  tba 
mountain  being  covered  with  snow  for  three  months  ia  tl»  wiateri  ytbH^ 
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•veil  tha  hl^est  of  tibe  neighbQuriag  biU$  do  sot  revfim  white  for  more  than 
a  day  at  »  time. 

The  Itttd  bersabouts  would  be  fruitful  enough^  if,  a»  ia  the  «outhem  parts 
of  the  leolony,  mm  fell  regularly  ia  winter.  But  thiß  ia  »ot  the  qaae ;  ft 
frant  of  water  pmvaiis  ßvary  where,  partieulaily  to  the  soMth  and  eaat  of  the 
HaQtop  ^ouutaia  i  iöÄ«y  pla^ea  wen»  from  the  e^jtren^e  droMght,  are  in 
fttfnwer  irholly  uninhabitable.  Ia  the  abort  winter  daya  the  apnnga  apme- 
times  begin  to  flow  again  of  themselves,  without  any  rain  having  fieiUeo,  ip 
OMse^ueaoe  of  the  little  ßvaporatioo  fpon)  ahoye,  aod  the  melting  of  the 
mmw  on  «he  topa  of  the  hilb.  Even  at  thia  tiipe  qf  the  year  the  aalt*aprings 
and  atending  ivateia  of  the  Roggev^ld  beeoqiQ  aweet  froqti  these  cirpijiiaetaAces. 

Vwy  little  com  is  gathered  in  the  diatrict  of  iiantam,  (Jiough  some  lapds 
are  sow»  every  year  by  the  eolofii^ta.  If  heav^fi  ia  plepiaed  tq  grant  rain,  the 
faanrest  ia  tolerably  s^ndant,  but  it  tKy>  i^ftßA  h^B^^peag  th^t  the  s^^d  is  sc^rcel^ 
more  than  returned ;  the  {Nrincipal  part  of  the  eprp  used  is  therfel^re  brought 
from  the  neighbouring  districts,  particularly  from  the  Lower  Bokkeirelc|. 
Tha  consumption  of  eoru  ia  small  ia  thi^  nprtberr)  parts :  meat  'm  the  general 
food :  the  slaves  in  particular  aeare>aly  i^ver  taatß  br^ad«  This  |s  univeraaDy 
the  case  where,  as  here,  there  ia  good  £»ed  for  aboep,  »ad  m^t  is  chisapefr 
than  bread.  In  a  household  of  twenty  people,  thrße  or  four  she^p,  we^ghii^ 
from  thifty<*aiK  to  forty  pounda  mch,  are  killed  ev^ry  day^  l^ud  the  coqimioa 
feekoniog,  at  I  collected  from  questioQing  a  variety  ßf  pßrs^s,  is  a  sheep  a 
week  for  erery  herdsman.  Theie  were  at  this  time  about  tweuty-five  thousand 
aheep  ia  the  diatrict,  but  the  diyneaa  of  the  year  1804  decreased  thp  numb« 
to  about  twenty  thouaand.  Nor  was  thia  the  only  miacMef  ^t  oeqM^ioned ; 
for  the  fodder  was  in  many  places  entirely  destroyed,  and  nothieg  jbyt  worth* 
less  plante  remained  upon  the  spots«  Yery  few  horned  eattle  are  kept,  from 
the  want  of  what  is  called  valley-ground ;  by  this  is  meant  a  moist  soil, 
composed  af  day  and  aand^  since  it  is  ia  such  a  soil  that  the  planta  good  for 
feeding  eattle  thrive  beat. 

The  Bipst  coaeiderable  estate  in  this  district  is  one  belonging  to  Mr.  John 
Vaa  Reenaa»  the  same  whom  we  had  seen  i^  the  Teefbntein.  (t  lies  on  the 
north-west  aide  of  the  Haatwi  Mouotaia,  the  part  which  ia  well  watered* 
At  the  next  fi»rm,  called  the  Groote  Toorn,  Van  Reenen  has  an  excel lef^t 
stud,  conmting  of  more  than  three  hundred^T-^bmeding  horses^  mares^  aiid 
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colts  included, — all  of  the  best  English  and  Arabian  breed.  He  had  amon^ 
others,  an  Arabian  horse,  for  which  he  gave  three  thousand  dollars.  These 
animals  are  left  day  and  night  to  run  about  the  open  field  without  any  guard. 
Stables  are  wholly  unknown  here,  and  to  steal  a  horse  is  a  thing  unheard  of 
About  once  in  a  fortnight  the  horses  are  air  collected  together  and  counted 
over.  Now  and  then  a  colt  is  missed,  which  has  probably  becon^  a  prey  to 
the  hyaenas,  and  in  many  of  the  horses  are  to  be  seen  evident  marks  of  the 
claws  of  wild  beasts. 

This  estate  of  Mr.  Van  Reenen  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  respect« 
ingthe  unsuitableness  of  these  parts  to  the  growing  of  corn.  As  on  his  side 
of  the  Hantam  Mountain  several  little  streamlets  flow  from  it,  so  that  the 
lands  can  be  well  watered,  he  can  grow  sufficient  corn  for  his  own  consump- 
tion :  in  a  good  year  the  corn  will  yield  from  forty  to  fifty  fold.  The  garden 
produces  excellent  kitchen  vegetables  of  many  sorts;  and  an  orchard  of  about 
-six  hundred  peach  trees,  furnishes  an^  ample  supply  of  dried  fruit  for  the 
winter. 

Van  Reenen^s  flock  consisted  at  this  time  of  more  than  sixteen  hundred 
sheep.  As  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  the  Spanish  sheep,  many  of 
his  flock^  even  as  &r  as  the  fifth  generation,  were  of  that  breed,  and  bore  very 
fine  wool;  an  article  which  already  brought  him  in  great  profit.  The 
government  in  the  year  1S04  established  a  commission  to  enquire  into  the 
best  mode  of  improving  agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle,  of  which 
'Mr.  Van  Reenen  was  appointed  a  member.  Of  this  commission,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  Mr.  Van  Ryneveld,  I  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  speak. 
Their  attention  has  been  tunied  very  much  to  the  improvement  of  the  breed 
of  sheep,  in  which  they  have  succeeded  so  well,  that  for  a  few  years  past 
the  revenues  of  the  colony  have  been  much  benefited  by  the  exportation  of 
wool. 

Next  to  Van  Reenen's  estate,  that  of  the  Field-Cornet  Van  Wyk,  at  which 
we  were  now  taking  up  our  quarters,  is  esteemed  the  best  in  the  district  :-— 
it  is,  however,  very  deficient  in  water.  To  the  south-west  extends  a  wide«> 
spread  plain,  about  three  or  four  hours  in  circumference.  This  plain  is 
bounded  by  several  isolated  hills  of  singular  forms,  among  which  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  Prammeberg  (the  Breast  Mountain),  so  called,  because 
when  seen  in  profile  it  very  much  resembles  the  bosom  of  a  woman. 
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The  mhabitants  of  this  district  are  more  active,  move  more  briskly,  and 
are  less  fat  and  unwieldy  than  those  of  the  southern  parts ;  probably  owing 
to  the  climate  being  so  much  more  temperate.     They  resemble  in  this  respect 
the  inhabitants  of  the  countryabout  the  Snow  Mountains,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  colony,  whose  activity  has  been  celebrated  by  most  travellers.     Sooo 
after  our  arrival,  several  families  of  the  neighbourhood  made  their  appear- 
ance, some  in  waggons,  some  on  horseback,  attracted  by  curiosity  to  see  a 
magistrate  high  in  office,  once  in  their  lives.     Every  one  brought  with  him 
some  little  present  of  game,  or  other  things  for  the  table,  which  were  ne 
less  thankfully  received  than  they  were  courteously  given.  We  could  not  help 
being  once  more  surprised  to  see  so  much  natural  good  breeding  and  civility, 
so  much  propriety  in  their  modes  of  expressing  themselves,    under  such 
simple  garments,  and  among  people  living  at  the  distance  of  sixty  miles  from 
the  capital,  in  a  dry  and  solitary  country,  fit  only  for  the  feeding  of  cattle,  and 
half  encircled  by  some  of  the  wildest  among  the  savages  of  the  neighbouring 
districts. 

A  couple  of  sturdy  young  lads,  whose  eyes  glistened  with  health  and  con- 
tentment, delighted  us  very  much  with  the  eager  manner  in  which  they 
related  a  number  of  hunting  and  travelling  adventures  they  had  met  with ; 
and   the  effect  was  exceedingly  increased  by  the  concise,  yet  expressive, 
African  Dutch  language,  in  which  the  relation  was  given.     We  had  often  the 
opportunity  of  remarking,  that  we  never  heard  from  the  mouth  of  a  colonist 
an  unseemly  word,  an  overstrained  expression,  a  curse,  or  an  imprecation 
of  any  kind.    The  more  I  saw  of  these  people  the  more  I  was  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  this  remark;  I  even  many  times  perceived  plainly  that  they 
could  not  without  a  sort  of  honourable  indignation  hear  our  dragoons,  and, 
indeed,  others  of  our  Europeans,  in. their  impatience,  permit  oaths  or  other 
unbecoming  expressions  to  escape  them.     The  universally  religious  turn  of 
the  colonists,  amounting  almost  to  bigotry,  is,  perhaps,  a  principal  cause  to 
which  this  coQimand  of  themselves  is  to  be  ascribed ; — it  may  also  be  in 
some  measure  the  result  of.  their  living  so  extremely  secluded  from   the 
world;   a  circumstance  which  preserves  them  from  temptation   to  many 
vices.  . 

«   But  what  pleased  us  above  all  things  in  the  good  people  of  the  Hantam 
district  was,  the  amenity  of  disposition  which  appeared  in  them  tawarda  each 
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Other,    Tiiia  was  the  first  place  where  our  active  chief  |ia()  act  heen  called  ^^  . 

upafn  to  deciae  any  dtfTereocM  amopg  the  iababitantfl.     It  must  be  sK^kpow^   '  -*    •  ^  ' 

iedged  that  the  oolonists  io  general  are  too  much  dispoised  to  qUarreiliog 

among  themselvea,  principally  with  respect  to  the  boundaries  of  their  aeveml 

eitates ;  and  perhaps  among  ten  near  neighbours  nine  will  be  at  variance. 

Yet«   though  they  adhere  to  what  they  consider  a«  their  rights  with  the 

utmost  pertinacity,  no  one  thinks  of  aspersing  or  calumniating  another,  not 

even  behind  his  back,  much  less  does  he  ever  proceed  to  active  outrages.    In 

this  district  there  is,  indeed,  less  cause  than  in  some  othemfor  such  quarrels,, 

aince  the  estates  lie  pretty  remote  from  each  ether,  and  there  are  eompara^ 

tively  few  horned  cattle  kept :  the  forage  for  theni,  where  they  are  kep}r  in 

abundance,  is  always  a  fertile  source  of  discord. 

The  heat  of  the  following  day  induced  us  to  remain  here  till  ^e  afternoon ; 
tiie  rather  as  we  were  only  four  hours  distant  from  the  place  where  we  were 
to  rest  the  next  night.  Z  employed  the  morning  in  exploring  the  surrouodiog 
country,  and  visited  two  sick  Hottentots  belonging  to  our  host.  I  found  by 
the  bed  of  one  of  them  a  musical  instrument,  a  sort  of  guitar  made  of  half 
the  rind  of  a  gourd  scooped  out,  with  a  rough  touch^'board  ftsteped  oyer  it^ 
along  which  were  drawn  four  strings.  The  wife  of  the  sick  man  would  play 
upon  it,  and  produced  accords  which  I  afterwards  beard  from  the  gwmh  fmd 
other  Instrumente  of  these  savages,  and  which  could  not  without  great  diflS* 
culty  have  been  produced  fiom  any  of  our  own  stringed  instruments. 

The  place  to  which  we  went  in  the  evening  belonged  to  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Gous,  and  was  one  of  the  poorest  we  had  seen  in  our  journiey*  It 
is  the  last  in  this  district  towards  the  east,  and  is  called  De  MmeUndefant^ 
uan  dm  Daunts  Khqf.  The  cabin,  for  house  it  eould  hardly  be  called,  of 
the  owner,  was  surrounded  by  naked  craggy  rocks,  nor,  as  fiir  as  the  eye 
could  see,  was  a  tree,  or  even  a  shrub  to  be  discovered.  Low,  thinly  seat- 
tered  bushy  plants,  among  which  the  fnesembryafUhemum  $pinQ$ttm  seen^ed 
the  most  abundant,  was  all  that  the  earth  produced ;  but,  notwithstanding 
this,  a  considerable  number  of  sheep  were  feeding  all  about.  A  little  spring» 
which  rose  in  the  bed  <rf  a  periodical  river,  afforded  <Mily  a  emaU  quantity  of 
brackish  water  scarcely  drinkable,  and  the«  complete  solitude  of  the  place 
hfl  the  inhabitants  not  without  apprehensions  of  visits  from  the  Bosjesmws. 
hi  this  mdanchdy  spot,  however,  we  found  «  curiosiiy  well  worthy  the 
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Utmost  attention  of  the  naturalist,  and  of  future  travellers.  In  the  slate-stone 
ftom  which  the  spring  rose  were  the  impressions  of  an  innumerable  multitude 
of  fish.  We  perceived  this  extraordinary  appearance  first  upon  the  surface, 
but  the  impressions  were  larger,  more  distinct,  and  finer,  in  proportion  as 
we  broke  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  stone.  The  form  of  the  fish  resembled 
that  of  the  eel,  and  the  length  of  the  largest  was  about  three  feet.  The  brit- 
tleaess  of  the  slate  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  get  out  a  single  specimen 
entire,  and  the  fragments,  which  we  preserved  foi^  the  purpose  of  examining 
Aem  at  our  leisure,  were  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  jolting  of  the  waggon. 
The  laore  I  made  myself  acquainted  with  this  country,  by  my  subsequent  tra- 
vels, the  more  remarkable  did  the  phenomenon  appear  to  me,  as  being  the  only 
remaii»  of  a  fixmer  world,  which  I  found  throughout  the  whole  of  Southern 
Africa. 

We  DOW  quitted  the  district  of  Hantam,  and  turning  to  the  south^-east^ 
bent  our  course  towards  the  Roggeveld  Mountains.  Our  route  lay  over 
a  plain  whieh  stretched  from  the  south-west  to  the  north-east,  between  the 
districts  of  Hantam  and  the  LiQwer  Roggeveld,  and,  like  the  former,  it  was 
encompassed  by  isolated  hills,  rising  as  it  were  out  of  the  plain,  and  pre- 
senting a  variety  of  fantastic  forms.  A  lofty  mountain,  which  seemed  almost 
as  if  it  had  been  broken  down  perpendicularly,  and  which  was  divided  in 
horiiontal  layers,  towered  above  all  the  other  hills ;  its  top  appearing  ia 
some  points  of  view  as  if  it  had  been  a  regularly  shaped  cone,  in  others, 
as  if  it  was'  broad  and  flat  like  the  Table  Mountain,  while  over  it  was 
tibfOWB  a  green  carpet  of  well-grown  plants,  giving  it  a  very  picturesque 
iq^iearance. 

-  Some  young  colonists  accompanied  us  as  guides,  who  were,  besides,  in  case 
of  meeting  with  any  game:,  to  give  us  proofs  of  their  dexterity  in  the  art 
of  shooting.  But  alas !  such  opportunities  were  sought  iii  vain ;  the  only 
thing  that  came  in  our  way  during  the  whole  day  was  a  vulture  of  the  species 
here  called  the  bald-head  (vultur  aura)^  which  one  of  our  Jägers  shot  flying» 

*  r 

The  heat  of  the  day  brought  out  a  great  many  snakes ;  we  killed  two  of 
very  venomous  kinds,  one  the  horned  snake,  as  it  ia  called  fcoluber  cerastesj^ 
tbe  poiftoa  of  which  is  very  mucif  sought  after  by  the  Bosjesmans  for  poison* 
it)g  tlHsir  MTOws.  The  other  wai$  a  very  rare  sort  of  serpent,  called  here  the 
spugslafig  (the  spurting  snake).    It  is  from  three  to  ibuf  feet^  loftg,  of  a  bbok 
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colour,  and  k/fs  the  singular  property,  according  to  the  assertion  of  the  colo- 
nists, that  when  attacked  it  will  spurt  out  its  venom,  and  that  it  knows  how 
to  give  It  such  a  direction  as  to  hit  the  eyes  of  the  person  attacking  him.  This  is 
followed  by  violent  pain  and  so  strong  an  inflan)roation,that  it  will  occa  sin 
the  entire  loss  of  sight.  To  wash  the  eyes  immediately  with  warm  milk  is 
recommended  as  the  best  remedy  in  such  a  case.  The  bite  of  this  serpent  i6 
extremely  dangerous.  It  is  probably  the  same  that  is  mentioned  by  the 
Capuchin  Antonio  Zuchelli^in  the  account  of  his  mission  to  Congo*,  where 
it  is  said  that  it  spurts  its  venom  from  its  own  eyes  into  the  eyes  of  the  person 
who  attacks  it ;  and  that  the  milk  of  a  woman  is  the  only  thing  that  can  pre» 
vent  total  blindness  ensuing,  f 

We  arrived  in  the  mountains  of  the  Roggeveld  about  noon,  and  in  a  narrow 
valley  found  the  dwelling  of  a  widow  Steenkampf,  called  Elandsfonteih. 
Although,  from  the  abundance  of  water,  vegetation  wad  here  more  flourishing 
than  in  many  parts,  and  that  there  were  gardens  and  corn-fields  about  the 
house,  yet  the  narrowness  of  the  valley,  pressed  in  between  high,  dark,  naked 
rocks,  into  which  the  house  seemed  as  it  were  wedged,  made  this  but  a  dismal 
abode.  The  cold,  at  night,  was  pretty  severe ;  and  as  we  were  obliged  to  sleep 
in  tents,  we  had  some  difficulty  to  keep  ourselves  warm. 

Our  day's  journey,  on  the  sixth  of  November,  was  performed  by  me  more 
than  half  on  foot,  that  I  might  be  at  liberty  to  collect  plants  and  insects.  I 
was  obliged  to  carry,  besides  the  apparatus  necessary  for  disposing  of  the 
treasures  I  hoped  to  amass,  a  gun  to  defend  myself  in  case  of  necessity,  or  to 
kill  any  game  I  might  meet  with ;  and  thus  loaded,  a  walk  in  the  heat  of  the 
day  wap  somewhat  fatiguing.  My  trouble,  however,  was  repaid  by  a  lai^ 
addition  to  my  collection,  and  by  a  hare  and  a  couple  of  very  pretty  birds 
which  I  shot.  I  quitted  the  road,  and  climbed  among  the  rocks,  now  up,  now 
down,  over  clefts  and  crags,  till  at  length  about  noon  I  rejoined  our  party, 
whom  I  found  iii  a  place  called  the  Hartebeestfontein,  belonging  to  the  son  of 


•  Pubashed  at  Venice  in  1711. 

t  See  Beckmana'8  Litieratur  der  alteren  Reisebeschreibungen.  The  Translator  has  songht  in 
Tain  in  Linnaeus  for  an  account  of  this  snake  :  no  name  corresponding  to  the  German  one  is  to 
foand;  nor  is  the  animal  mentioned  in  Nemnich's  LesHcon  dßr  NaiurgeschicUe. 
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one  of  our  oM  frieftd«  the  Louws.  He  was  not  himself  at  homti  he  had  been 
absent  a  fortnight,  having  gone  with  some  neighbours  to  hunt  the  eland.* 
They  had  now  exceeded  the  time  that  they  proposed  to  be  absent  by  two 
days,  and  the  wife  was  under  no  little  anxiety  lest  some  accident  had  befalleil 
them«  It  was  impossible  not  to  share  in  her  distress,  and  equally  to  partici- 
pate in  hef  joy,  at  seeing  them  return  in  the  evening.  The  company  had 
gone  fire  daysi  northwards,  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  colony,  and  besides 
all  the  smaller  game  they  had  killed,  which  served  as  their  daily  food,  they 
brought  home  seventeen  elands.  These  animals  weighed  from  seven  to  eight 
huftdred  poirads  a-piece,  so  that  the  portron  of  each  of  the  hunters  was  about 
four  thousand  pounds  of  pure,  excellent  flesh.  This  was  cut  to  pieces  upon 
the  s^pcAy  salted  and  packed  in  the  skins,  and  thus  brought  home  in  a  waggorl 
they  had  taken  wi4fh  them.  Here  it  was  to  be  smoked,  and  wouM  then  be  a 
plentiftfl  supply  of  cheap  and  wholesotite  food. 

The  great  muscle  of  the  thigh,smoked,  is  more  particularly  esteemed.  These 
are  cut  out  at  their  whole  length,  and  from  the  resemblance  they  then  bear 
tobultocks:'  tongues,  are  called  thigh- tongues.  They  are  often  sent  as  presents, 
or  for  sale,  to  the  Cape  Town,  and  are  there  eaten  raw,  and  cut  into  very  thin 
slices,  with  bread  an<J  butter.  Thus  prepared,  they  are  esteemed  an  excellent 
gournian^se.  The  taste  of  the  eland's  flesh,  when  eaten  fresh,  resembles  beef, 
but  it  IS  less  fet,  and  can  for  that  reason  be  kept  longer  when  dried.  In  thid 
Country,  where  bread  is  not  always  to  be  had,  and  where  fatted  lAiitton  is 
dicmglit  not  to  be  wholesome  as  a  constant  food,  this  smoked  flesh  comes  in 
as  a  very  agreeable  and  salutary  change. 

Much  has  been  said  against  these  hunting  parties  beyond  the  borders ;  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  Mr.  Barrow  does  not  without  justice  represent  themi 
a»  lAcroachments  upon  the  savage  tribe,  to  whom  the  territories  properly 
belong.  They  have,  indeed,  been  strenuously  prohibited  by  the  Dutch 
goverömeU't,  since  the  year  1804 ;  a  regulation  which  certainly  has  more  to  be 
said  fön  than  against  it,  and  the  best  effect  of  which  is,  that  it  must  compel 


*  .The  Antelope  Oreas.  These  arc  a  large  sort  of  Antelopes ;  thejr  go  together  \\\  flocks,  and 
tSMvt  fifeiA  is  much  esteemed ;  the  marrow  is  considered  as  a  particular  delicacy :  the  skin  is  ex* 
tremely  useful,  and  the  Hottentots  make  tobacco-pipes  of  the  horns. 
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the  colonists  to  be  more  diligent  in  seeking  resources  within  themselves;  that 
they  must  now  be  under  the  necessity  of  making  improvements  in  the  rearing 
of  cattle,  to  compensate  the  loss  of  the  supplies  derived  from  the  chase.  I 
cannot,  however,  abstain  from  remarking,  that  the  ground  on  which  Mr.  Barrow 
condemns  this  practice,  can  never,  as  it  appears  to  me,  be  maintained,  and  that 
he  rests  his  corollary  entirely  upon  false  assumptions.  In  my  later  journeys, 
when  I  went  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  colony,  I  was  fully  cohvinced 
that  there  was  a  super-abundance  of  wild  game  all  over  the  country,  which 
the  Bosjesmans,  from  their  natural  indolence,  an4  from  the  imperfect  nature 
of  their  arms,  are  by  no  means  in  a  situation  to  make  use  of  as  an  object  of 
advantage  to  themselves.  Nay,  I  have  myself  heard  them  complain  of  the 
discontinuance  of  these  hunting  parties,  since  they  were,  they  said,  beneficial 
to  them,  as  they  got  the  refuse,  that  is  to  say,  the  head,  the  feet,  and  the 
entrails  of  the  animals,  for  their  portion.  It  is,  however,  I  again  repeat,  right 
that  the  possible  niischief  which  might  arise  from  this  practice  should  be 
prevented. 

The  district  in  which  the  elands  had  been  killed  was  still,  as  Louw  told  us, 
inhabited  by  the  rhinoceros,  and  he  had  himself,  in  the  course  of  his  life, 
dispatched  several  of  these  creatures.  Their  flesh  is  commonly  given  entirely 
to  the  savages,  who  consider  it  as  a  particular  dainty;  and  such  a  present  is 
the  more  acceptable,  since  they  cannot,  with  their  weak  arrows,  pierce  the 
thick  hide  by  which  the  monster  is  defended.  The  skin  is  the  only  thing  va- 
luable to  the  colonists,  to  cut  into  strips  for  making  the  driving  whips  known 
here  by  the  Malay  name  of  Schamhoks.  As  these  whips  will  always  sell  for 
two,  three,  or  even  four  shillings,  a  rhinoceros  amply  repays  the  powder 
and  ball  necessary  for  killing  him.  "n.. 

The  Ilartebeestfontein  is  a  very  fertile  spot,  an^^ffords  plenty  of  good  feed 
for  cattle.  Louw  keeps  two  hundred  horses,  threSa  thousand  sheep,  four 
hundred  goats,  and  a  great  number  .of  horned  cattle.  Ä^^^ry  neat  nice  yoiing 
wife,  and  five  stout,  healthy  children  complete  his  domestic  Ij^ppiness ;  while 
his  cheerful,  contented  spirit,  and  frank  integrity  of  mind,  reni^^r  him  worthy 
of  all  they  can  bestow.  V 

We  found  the  cold  again  here  pretty  severe  at  night,  thougli'^t^e  thermo- 
meter rose  in  the  day  to  twenty  degrees  by  Reaumur.     In  the  wil^t^r  months 
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deep  snows  sometimes  fall,  and  it  is  so  pold  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Rogge" 
veldts,  in  order  to  preserve  their  cattle  from  want  and  disease,  remove  to  the 
neighbouring  Karroo,  which  lies  some  thousand  feet  lower.  If  rain  falls  at 
that  period  of  the  year,  the  Karroo,  though  it  is  at  other  times  wholly  dry  and 
unfruitful,  becomes  a  glorious  meadow.  Every  colonist  of  the  Roggeveld  has, 
therefore,  besides  his  proper  habitation,  a  place  in  the  Karroo,  which  is  called 
a  Legplaais^  and  for  which  no  duty,  as  for  a  regular  farm,  is  paid  to  the  govern- 
ment. Here  a  small  house  is  erected,  which  at  the  beginning  of  spring  is 
forsaken  again,  and  remains  empty  and  open.  The  drought  begins  to  come 
on  in  September  and  October,  when  the  family  return  to  the  hills,  where  they 
commonly  remain  ti^i  May  or  June.  As  the  Legplaats  is  sometimes  several 
days  journey  from  the  dwelling-house,  it  will  be  easily  comprehended  that 
these  migrations  twice  in  the  year,  with  wife  and  children,  bag  and  baggage, 
must  occasion  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  expense. 

The  country  upon  these  heights  is  more  level,  and  less  wearisome  for  tra- 
velling,, than  in  many  other  parts  we  had  visited.  The  valleys  are  broad  and 
open:  only  here  and  there  solitary  eminences  rear  their  heads:  from  the 
^unmiits  of  many  of  these  there  is  a  fine  view  over  the  Karroo  below. 
The  stone  is  covered  with  a  very  thin  coat  of  earth,  but  between  the  crags 
grow  a  variety  of  delightful  aromatic  plants,  as  for  instance,  different  sorts  of 
€a;aüsj  diomia,  pelargotnum^  chrysocoma^  pteronia,  oihonna,  and  others;  the 
nudicaulis^  and  cotula  globifera  abound  more  particularly.  These  afibrd  a 
wholesome  food  for  the  sheep  and  horses,  and  enable  them  to  subsist  during 
the  drought  of  summer,  supposing  the  usual  fall  of  snow  and  rain  in  winter  not 
to  fail;  but  this  it  unfortunately  did  in  the  years  1803and  1804.  When  we  were 
.here,  therefore,  the  stock  of  sheep  was  comparatively  small  to  what  it  is  at 
more  favourable  times.  The  flocks  had  not  only  suffered  from  want  of  food, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  usual  rains  failing,  they  were  infested  with  the 
sheep-louse  to  such  a  degree  that  many  thousands  died  in  consequence.  The 
district  contained  at  one  time  not  less  than  eighty  thousand  sheep;  but  in 
1805  they  were  reduced  to  half  that  number.  The  climate  of  the  Roggeveld 
mountains  has,  in  a  course  of  years,  undergone  a  considerable  change.  Old 
people  remember  very  well,  that.half  a  century  back  the  super-abundance  of 
water  in  the  district  was  such  that  in  the  middle  of  summer  the  nearest  neigh« 

o  2 
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bours  could  not  get  tp  each  other,  on  aecpunt  of  the  rivers  being  o^r* 
fI(Owed,  and  of  the  .deep  morasses  in  the  v^leys.  There  seldom  at  that 
period  passed  a  week»  even  in  the  hottest  months,  that  violent  thuudeiw 
storms  did  not  bring  with  them  a  profuse  supply  of  rain:  on  the  contrary, 
whole  summers  had  of  late  years  passed  without  the  intervention  of  a  single 
sjftorm. 

In  the  circle  of  the  Lower  Roggeveld  almost  every  family  has  more  than 
one  place,  some  have  even  three  or  four,  so  that  though  consisting  of  forty^ 
Seven  places,  it  contains  no  more  than  twenty-two  householders.  This  arises 
chiefly  from  the  circumstance  that  most  of  these  places  can  only  be  rendered 
of  use  at  certain  times  of  the  year>  and  that  the  want  of  .water,  the  scantiness 
of  feed  for  their  auimals,  or  diseases  among  the  cattle,  make  it  necessary  to 
change  their  abode  from  one  place  to  another.  Many  parts  of  the  district  bx 
extremely  favourable  for  the  breeding  of  horses,  particularly  where  the  situai» 
tion  is  high  and  cold :  in  such  situations  they  are  seldom  attacked  by  the 
murrain,  a  disease  from  which  they  suffer  exceedingly  in  low  damp  places. 
The  number  of  cattle  fed  here  is  very  insignificant,  and  yet  less  so  than  in  the 
Middle  Roggeveld.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  corn  is  grown  for  the  consump^ 
tion  of  the  inhabitants,  that  is  to  say,  of  wheat  and  barley.  Rye  (roggm^ 
or  rochen)  is  not  cultivated  here,  though  the  name  of  the  district  might 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  principal  object  of  cultivation;  but 
the  truth  is,  that  the  name  is  taken  from  a  species  of  grass  which  grows 
very  much  among  the  clefts,  resembling  rye,  and  which  the  colonists  call 
wild  rye. 

After  remaining  a  whole  day  with  the  friendly  and  happy  owners  of  the 
Hartebeestfontein,  we  proceeded  forwards  on  the  eighth  of  November,  and 
about  noon  reached  the  house  of  Mr.  JOirk  Van  Wyk,  at  the  Matjesfontein. 
Among  the  children  of  this  man,  who  was  already  advanced  in  years,  and 
singularly  corpulent,  we  were  particularly  interested  by  the  eldest  daughter, 
from  the  terrible  scenes  she  had  gone  through  two  years  before.  She  had 
married  a  person  of  the  name  of  Coetz6,  with  whom  she  was  living  at  the 
house  of  his  father  not  far  from  hence.  Their  domestic  happiness  was  already 
increased  by  the  prospect  of  her  becoming  a  mother,  and  the  time  of  her  con- 
finement was  approaching,  when  suddenly,  in  a  dark  night,  the  slaves  and 
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Hottentots  belonging  to  the  establishment  (there  being,  among  the  latter,  many 
of  the  Bosjesmans)  rose  upon  the  family,  and  after  inhumanly  murdering  her 
husband,  her  father  and  mother-in-law,  and  a  sister  of  her  husband*«,  before 
her  face,  plundered  the  estate  of  every  thing  worth  carrying  away.  She  herself 
was,  wonderful  to  relate,  spared.  It  could  only  be  supposed  that  even  these 
barbarians  were  moved  with  something  like  compassion  on  seeing  her  situation. 
She  was,  however,  dragged  away,  gagged,  till  after  several  days  travelling, 
they  arrived  at  a  place  of  concealment,  whither  also  they  carried  all  their 
plunder  in  cattle,  in  goods,  or  in  money. 

A  whole  week  was  she  detained  in  this  horrible  situation,  often  a  witness 
to  the  debates  among  the  plunderers  respecting  her  ultimate  fate.  The  Bos- 
jesmans contended  for  her  being  put  to  death ;  but  the  milder  slaves,  to  whom 
she  had  done  several  acts  of  kindness,  interposed  to  save  her.  At  length, 
however,  her  death  was  determiaed  ou^  as  intelligence  arrived  that  a  party, 
which  had  been  sent  in  pursuit  of  them  by  the  commandant  of  the  district, 
was  at  hand.  They  were  accordingly  leading  her  to  a  lonely  chasm  among 
the  rocks,  there  to  complete  their  purpose,  choosing  this  place,  as  thinking 
that  there  WQuld  then  be  no  danger  of  the  corpse  being  found  by  their  pursuers, 
when  a  party  of  colonists,,  headed  by  the  brave  Field-cornet  Nel,  rushed  from 
the  opposite  side  into  the  valley,  and  falling  upon  them,  rescued  the  poor 
woman,  and  taking  most  of  the  wretches  prisoners,  delivered  them  over  to  the 
hands  of  justice* 

It  is  probable  that  the  Bosjesmans  were  principally  incited  to  this  horrid 
deed  by  the  great  wealth  of  the  old  Coetz^,  as  no  less  than  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  in  paper-money  was  found  in  their  hands.  But  it  is  likewise 
possible  that  ill-timed,  or  over-strained  severity  on  the  part  of  the  master,  acce- 
lerated the  crime,  as  the  slaves  had  been  induced  to  become  partakers  in  it, 
and  had  been  restrained  frpm  disclosing  the  plot.  The  poor  young  woman 
was  restored  to  her  parents,  and  was  not  long  after  brought  to  bed  of  a  son, 
whom  we  now  saw,  a  fine  boy  of  a  year  and  a  half  old,  the  delight  of  his  grand- 
father and  grandmother. 

In  the  evening  we  arrived  at  the  house  of  the  Field-comet  Nel,  men- 
tioned above.  He  was  a  very  sensible,  well-informed  man :  indeed,  he  and  his 
father  and  brothers,  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  intelligent  and  active 
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cattle  and  sheep  feeders  of  the  country»  They  had  among  them  six  places, 
of  which  only  four  had  a  supply  of  water  the  whole  year  through.  The  sons 
had  therefore  recently  made  an  agreement  for  another,  which  was  watered 
by  two  never-failing  springs,  and  thought  of  disposing  of  the  unprofitable 
ones.  The  price  of  this  new  place  was  twelve  thousand  dollars,  but  it  is 
not  their  absolute  property-  they  only  paid  this  sum  for  the  house,  the 
garden,  and  such  improvements  as  were  made  by  the  late  proprietor,  and 
for  his  rights  as  lesse^^f  the  lands  under  the  government. 

The  place  where  we  now  were  is  called  de  Kuil^  and  the  little  periodical 
river  that  runs  through  it  the  Kuirs-river.  In  this  river  was  now  a  pit 
so  full  of  water  that  we  could  bathe  in  it;  and  yet  Nel  assured  us,  that  a  few 
weeks  before  there  was  scarcely  suflScient  to  satisfy  the  thirst  of  a  couple 
of  horses.  The  water  was  very  brackish ;  and  what  was  used  for  family 
purposes  was  drawn  from  a  neighbouring  spring.  The  whole  plain  before 
the  house  was  whitened  over  with  the  natron  rising  from  the  earth : 
\  looked  perfectly  like  a  thin  layer  of  snow.  I  availed  myself  of  this 
abundance,  the  like  of  which  we  had  not  seen  before,  to  collect  a  quantity 
of  it,  and  clearing  it  from  the  sand,  carried  it  with  me,  thus  crystallised,  for 
further  examination. 

One  of  our  waggons  having  again,  the  day  before,  had  an  axle-tree  broke, 
the  repair  of  it  made  a  day's  rest  here  necessary.  We  did  not,  therefore, 
proceed  on  our  journey  till  the  tenth  of  November,  on  which  day,  after 
making  a  halt  at  noon  at  the  Kruis-river,  we  arrived  in  the  evening  at 
a  delightful  little  valley  called  Koornlandskloof.  This  was  the  scene  of 
the  horrid  murder  above  related  :  it  was  now  in  the  possession  of 
Ocker  Coetz6,  son  to  the  old  man  who  was  murdered,  and  brother-in- 
law  to  the  unfortunate  woman  we  had  seen.  He  had  with  him  an 
unmarried  sister,  who  in  that  fatal  night  fortunately  escaped  the  hands 
of  the  robbers.  She  gave  us  a  minute  detail  of  the  tragical  event, 
led  to  it  almost  irresistibly  by  our  being  in  the  very  room  which  had 
been  the  principal  theatre  of  it.  This  young  woman  besides  excited  our 
interest  very  much  from  speaking,  with  fluency,  the  languages  of  the 
Caffres,  of  the  Hottentots,  and  of  the  Bosjesmans.  The  purity,  more- 
over, with  which  she  spoke  her  own  language  (the  Dutch),  and  »a  certain 
refinement  in  her  manners,   shewed  a  higher  degree  of  polish  than  we 
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liad  found  ainong  the  rest  of  the  women  in  these  parts.  In  this  place 
the  same  inconvenience  is  experienced,  as  in  so  many  others  already  men* 
tioned,  that  though,  in  humid  seasons,  it  is  very  fertile,  and  will  produce 
corn  abundantly,  yet  in  some  years  the  springs  are  entirely  dried  up,  during 
the  hot  months,  and^the  inhabitants,  from  want  of  water,  are  obliged  to 
seek  another  abode. 
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TkeMiiMeR9ggmM.'^jyeBervptionöftheH(änlaHmöfa  Cohnist-^Quarrels  among 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  JRoggeveld.'^Large  Flock  of  Ostrickes.-^Komherg.'^An 
Instance  of  the  increasing  Population  of  the  Colony. — The  Little  Roggeveld. —  Visit 
from  some  Bosjesmans. 

After  having  seen  nothing  for  several  weeks  but  a  very  dull  and 
uniform  country,  we  were  this  day  agreeably  surprised  with  the  pleasant 
road  we  travelled,  turning  and  winding  now  on  this  side,  now  on  that 
of  the  little  Fish-river,  The  road  was  smooth  and  level.  The  frequent 
fording  the  river,  as  it  was  no  where  deep,  was  rather  pleasant  than  trouble» 
some,  and  the  banks  on  both  sides  were  fringed  with  willows  and  mimosa, 
which,  if  the  foliage  could  not  be  called  luxuriant,  at  least  reminded  us  of 
coolness  and  shade.  He  who  smiles  at  the  pleasure  we  received  from  only 
being  reminded  of  shade,  or  thinks  this  observation  trivial,  must  feel  the  force 
of  an  African  sun  to  have  an  idea  of  the  value  of  shade  and  water.  This  stream 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  great  Fish-river  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the 
colony,  on  the  borders  of  the  Cafire  country :  the  stream,  though  small,  yet 
even  in  the  places  where  the  water  was  lowest,  had  greater  depth  than  any 
we  had  passed  since  the  Berg-river. 

With  our  spirits  very  much  cheered,  we  arrived  at  the  house  of  a  widow 
named  Korf,  where,  in  compliance  with  the  pressing  invitation  of  the  mistress, 
we  stopped,  and  partook  of  a  repast  which  she  instantly  prepared  for  us:  we 
could  not,  in  civility,  decline  doing  so,  though  we  should  all  have  preferred 
sitting  down  to  take  our  usual  rest  at  noon  by  the  side  of  the  river. 
Early  in  the  evening  we  reached  the  place  of  the  Three  Fountains  fDrezfon- 
teinenj^  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Gerrit  Vischer. 

We  were  now  in  the  district  of  the  Middle  Roggeveld,  where  there  are 
sixty-two  places  belonging  to  thirty-six  housholders.  Each  of  these  has 
from  two  to  four  thousand  sheep,  and  upon  a  moderate  computation,  the 
whole  number  kept  by  them  may  be  estimated  at  a  hundred  thousand.  The 
)5oil  is  an  irony  loam  mixed  with  sand,  resembling  the  Karroo  soil  very 
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much,  but  from  its  greater  elevation,  and  the  quantity  of  loose  stones,  it  is 
much  cooler  and  more  fertile. 

The  Roggeveld  lies  from  two  thousand  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet 
above  the  Karroo  below  it.  Northwards  it  slopes  gradually  towards  the  Riet- 
river,^  and  the  Nieuweveld.  The  course  of  all  the  little  streams  which  have 
their  sources  among  the  mountains  of  the  Roggeveld  is  not  towards  the 
Karroo,  but  towards  the  Agterveld,  as  it  is  called,  that  is  the  thinly  inha- 
bited northern  part  of  the  district.  What  has  been  said  of  the  climate,  and 
productions  of  the  Lower  Roggeveld,  as  well -as  of  the  objects  of  profit  to  the 
inhabitants,  will  apply  equally  well  to  the  middle.  It  lies  upon  the  whole 
higher,  and  therefore  suits  the  breeding  of  horses  better ;  but  the  people  have 
so  strong  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  their  owa  race  of  horses,  that  they  will  not 
introduce  English  or  Arabians  to  cross  the  breed.  Their's  are  certainly 
the  best  among  the  different  races  of  African  horses :  they  are  large  and  strong, 
but  they  are  thick  at  the  joints,  and  ipiny  thing  rather  than  handsomely  formed. 
Formerly  as  much  corn  was  grown  as  would  serve  for  the  consumption  of  the 
district,  and  the  seed  returned  about  forty  fold;  but  for  some  years  it 
has  been  diminished,  and  the  consumption  of  flesh  has  increased.  Fewer 
eattle  are  kept  here  than  in  the  Lower  Roggeveld,  on  account  of  the  want  of 
Valley-ground^  which  is  every  where  hereabouts  the  princip?il  object  in 
breeding  cattle. 

In  large  trees,  the  country  is  wholly  deficient,  for  which  reason  the  dwelling- 
places  of  the  inhabitants  have  a  naked  forlorn  appearance.  The  want  of 
trees  is  so  striking,  that  some  insignificant  hedges  of  European  elder  attracted 
our  attention  exceedingly.  We  also  saw  some  single  peach-trees,  and  several 
hedges  of  quince.  Snow  falls  earlier  here  than  in  the  Lower  Roggeveld; 
and  as  the  cold  and  thick  fogs  are  very  injurious  to  the  cattle,  the  inhabitants 
are  driven  down  in  winter  into  the  Karroo.  In  October  they  return  home, 
but  they  are  not  long  at  rest,  for  in  summer  they  are  often  compelled  by  the 
drought  to  go  northwards  to  the  banks  of  the  Riet-rivcr.  A  long  experience 
has  taught  that  these  removals,  however  inconvenient  they  may  be  to  the 
masters,  are  very  salutary  to  the  animals,  particularly  the  sheep  r  the  oftener 
their  place  ojf  feeding  is  changed,  the  better  they  thrive. 

On  account  of  the  circumstance  above  stated,  the  buildings  are  in  no  part 
of  the  colony  smaller,  poorer,  and  less  convenient  than  here.    The  dwelling- 
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houses  are  seldom  more  than  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  broad,  and  about 
twenty  high.  From  the  entrance  by  a  little  low  door,  the  roof,  which  is 
composed  of  rough  unhewn  sparid  of  thö  mimosa-tree,  or  sometimes  of 
bamboo  cane,  may  be  seen.  The  room  by  which  we  enter  is  that  where  the 
family  sits;  it  serves  also  in  many  places  for,  the  kitchen,  and  it  equally  the 
room  for  the  servants  as  for  the  masters ;  but  in  the  best  houses  there  is  a 
small  place  backwards  for  the  kitchen.  By  tl^e  side  of  the  large  room  is 
another,  to  which  there  is  a  little' narrow  door:  this  is  the  sdeeping-room  of 
the  whole  family,  and  is  often  used  besides  as  a  place  for  keeping  provisions 
and  other  stores.  The  household  fvrmture  consists  of  some  simple  tables 
and  stools,  with  leather  thongs  for  seats :  instead  of  shelves,  drawers,  or  closets» 
open  niches  are  made  in  the  wall  where  things  are  stowed:  in  one  comer  of 
the  room  commonly  stands  a  tub  filled  with  water,  lato  which  aoy  body  who 
wants  to  drink  dips  a  tin  pot,  or  perhaps  tHe  shell  of  a  gourd.  A  pot  with  tea 
stands  upon  one  of  the  tables  almost  all  day  long,  of  which  the  women  drink 
perpetually,  and  thereby  lay  the  foundation  of  those  hysterical  disorders  t<> 
which,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  they  become  so  subject.  The  only 
thing  that  can  excuse  this  excessive  drinking  of  tea  is,  that  the  flavour  of  the 
water  is  in  many  places  so  bad,  as  to  be  very  disagreeable  without  something 
to  correct  it.  Beer  is  no  where  to  be  fouiid  in  the  colony,  excepting  at  the 
Cape  Town;  wine  must  be  fetched  from  a  great  distance  to  the  Roggeveld^ 
and  even  brandy  is  very  scarce.  Milk  is  Only  to  be  had  where  there  is  good 
feed  for  the  cattle,  and  then  it  is  generally  made  into  butter:  the  colonists, 
besides,  who  live  so  much  upon  animal  food,  do  not  like  milk  to  drink ;  they 
seldom  even  use  it  with  their  tea,  and  mixed  with  the  brackish  water,  it  has  a 
very  vapid  disagreeable  4:aste. 

The  materials  of  which  the  walls  of  the  hoülse  are  built  are  not  to  be 
brought  from  any  great  distance.  A  coarse  kind  of  slate,  abounding  all  over 
the  Roggeveld,  serves  extremely  well  in  the  place  of  stone  for  building :  thi»^ 
laid  in  rows  Kke  bricks,  and  cemented  together  with  clay,  makes  a  very 
thick,  solid,  and  cool  wall.  From  the  want  of  wood,  it  is  impossible  to  adopt 
«  better  style  of  building  here.  I  have  heard  those  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  who  are  in  good  circumstances,  assert  that  if  they  had  but  better  tim- 
bers, they  would  build  as  handsome  houses  a^eonld  be  seen.  But  Chey  are  not 
able  t^  afford  the  enorm04i$  sums  that  must  be  expended  to  bring  timber  over 
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the  steep  and  rugged  mountain  toads  by  which  it  must  be  transported  from 
the  parts  where  it  can  be  procured. 

The  exterior  of  the  house  is,  however,  sufficiently  neat :  the  thatch  is  well 
laid,  and  the  walls  are  plaistered  both  inside  and  out,  so  as  to  make,  a  very 
good  appearance:  it  is  only  where  there  is  a  want  of  lime  to  make  the  plai^ter, 
or  of  money  to  buy  it,  that  a  surface  of  clay  is  substituted.  The  floors  are 
every  where  of  clay,  and  are  washed  every  day  with  a  mixture  of  water  and 
cow-dung,  which  keeps  them  cool,  and  free  from  vermin.  The  utmost  neat- 
ness  reigns  throughout  the  house,  and  the  good  mistress  with  her  daughters 
«re  indefatigable  in  sweeping  and  cleaning  it. 

About  the  dwelling-house  stand  a  number  of  smaller  buildings,  simply 
constructed,  which  are  partly  for  the  slaves  jand  Hottentots,  partly  for  work- 
shops and  store-houses.  Near  t^ese  are  the  folds  for  the  different  sorts  of 
cattle  called  here  kmais.*  The  l#uils  for  the  horses  and  oxen  are  enclosed 
by  a  wall  five  or  six  feet  high^  those  for  the  sheep  are  only  enclosed  by  thora» 
hedges*  As  the  drai^ht  cattle,  the  cattie  disstined  to  be.slaughtered,  and  the 
cows  and  calves,  have  each  separate  kraals  ;  as  the  sheep  that  bear  the  fine 
wool  are  stptiated  from  those  with  the  £it  tails ;  and  as  the  ewes  and  wethers 
are  also  kept  separatje  &om  each  other ;  so  there  are  often  as  many  as  seven  or 
eight  kraals  about  a  house.  An  equal  number  of  shepherds  and  herdsmen 
are  also  necessary  to  wateh  each  separate  flock  or  herd :  they  go  out  early  in 
the  morning  to  the  plaee  where  they  are  to  feed  for  the  day,  and  all  return 
back  to  the  kraal. at  sun78et.  The  dried  dung  often  lies  three  feethigh,  or 
even  more,  in  these  kraals,  wholly  neglected  and  unused.  From  the  number  of 
cattle  kept,  andiiom  their  being.adways  thus  separated,  it  will  appear  obvious 
why  such  extensive  domains  are  reqaisite  to  the  colonists.  Few  estates  are 
less  tbraan.boor  long,  and  of  equal  breadth,  containing  thirty-six  tfaouaaod 
aoces;  yet  even  these,  on  account  of  Ae  scarcity  of  water,  and  the. infertility 
-oC  the  sc^il,  are  oftea  insufficient  for  maintaining  so  large  a  number  of  cattle, 
iMd  the  tuam  isl  tfaeisi^re  consitraijsed  either  to  have  more  than^ope,  or  to 


*  Kraal  signifies  in  the  first  place  a  glass  or  coral  bead,  in  the  se<^ond  place  a  necklace,  in  the 
th\rA  pkce  the  circle  in  whibh  Che  Hottentots  f^riuerljr  constructed  their  a8S«iDthq;e  of  hots,  to 
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drive  his  cattle  ioto  thß  CQiqmon  fields  üear  his  estate;  and  since  all  the 
neighbours  consider  themselves  as  having  an  equal  right  to  do  this,  thence 
arise  the  frequent  quarrels  among  themselves  as  to  their  respective  boun- 
daries. 

These  disputes  are  no  where  more  frequent  than  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Boggeveld.     There  are  few  of  the  colonists  here  who  have  nofe  had  a 
law-suit  with  their  next  neighbours ;  and  this  country  being  at  so  great  a 
-  distance  from  the  Cape  Town,  where  only  all  law  business  can  be  decided,  the 
difficulty  of  coming  at  the  grounds  of  dispute,  and  of  having  the  proper  data 
on  which  to  make  a  decision,  occasion  them  often  to  be  of  very  long  duration. 
Thence  comesit  that  the  field^ornets,who  give  thedecision  in  the  first  instance, 
are  held  in  very  little  respect;  they  have  no  means  of  enforcing  their  authority, 
and  their  competence  is  often  denied  by  both  parties :  they  are  accused, 
perhaps  not  always' unjustly^  of  partiaU|r,  since  they  are  themselves  settled 
'  in  the  district,  and  are  most  likely  either  related  to,  or  at  variance  with,  most 
'  of  those  over  whom  their  j  urisdiction  extends.     The  governniient  Jiave  there- 
'  fore  bad  an  idea  of  establishing  a  commission  from  the  Collie  of  Justice  at 
•  the  Cape  Town,  which  shall  make  an  annual  progress  through  some  of  the 
distant  parts  of  the  colony  to  hear  and  decide  these  disputes  upon  the  spot. 
This  seems  a  very  desirable  regulation,  as  they,  will  then  be  able  to  enquire 
more  circumstantially  into  the  subject  of  disagreement,  and  having  no  con- 
nections themselves  in  the  country,  their  decisions  will  not  be  liable  to  the 
imputation  of  partiality,  while  at  the  same  time  they  may  enforce  submission 
to  the  inferior  jurisdictions. 

At  the  place  where  we  now  were  we  found  numbers  of  these  kind  of  dissen- 
tions,^  the  parties  concerned  in  which  were  very  eager  to  lay  their  grievances 
'  before  the  Commissary-general.  Notwithstanding  that  he  wanted  rest  very 
much,  he  heard  them  all  with  the  utmost  mildness,  patience,  and  attention, 
^  and  took  infinite  pains  to  reconcile  their  differences.  With  many  he  suc- 
ceeded, but  others  were  deaf  to  his  truly  kind  and  paternal  advice  and  exhor* 
tationsi  and  were  only  to  be  subdued  by  his  juridical  decisions*  Yet  here  we 
had  occasion  to  observe,  not  without  some  degree  of  astonishment,  that 
among  so  many  rough  unpolished  men  the  outward  forms  of  decency  were 
never  violated.  £ve|i  in  their  utmost  warmth  not  one  unbecoming  word 
cs^qped  them,  not  one  injurious  expression :  to  such  things  these  people  seem 
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>hdldBy  iAtrangers  c  they  are  thiqgs  wKicb  never  meet  tbcfir  ears.  It  is  indeed 
eometiines  amusing  to  hear  the  manner  in  which  they  express  themselves 
^  towards  each  other;  how,  ev«n  when  they  mean  to  make  luse  of  reproaches, 
they  employ  terms  which  in  the  ears  of  an  European  would  have  the  most 
McMBTensiv^.  meaning.  Such  is  the  poverty  of  their  language,  and  so  imperfect 
^Bure  their  ideas  with  regard  to  those  defamatory  terms  which  generally  charac^ 
terise  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  in  civilised  countries. 

As  the  wivK  of  the  colonists  in  general  interest  strangers  very,  much,  both 
from  something  agreeable  in,  their  persons,  and  from  the  gentleness  and  kind* 
ness  of  their  manners,  with  which,  however,  is  often  united  an  evident  firm^- 
ness  -and  resolution,  to  be  ascribed  perhaps  to  the  solitary  pastoral  kind  of 
life  they. lead,  and  to  the  necessity  (^.watchfully  maintaining  their  authority 
over  such  a  number  of  servants  and  dependants ; — ^much  as  we  had  often  been 
interested  by  the  happy  union. of  these  qualities,  never. did  we. meet  with  a 
woman  by  whom  this  kind  of  interest  was  more  warmly  excited  than  by- our 
present  «hostess.    She  was  now  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  *  though  the 
mother  of  fifteen  children,  still  in  the  «bloom  of  health,  and  with  evident 
remains  of  former  beauty.     She  had  lost  three  of  her  children,  and  the 
youngest  was  now  at  the  breast.    When  I  visited  her  a  year  and  a  half  after  an 
my  third  journey,  I  found  that  she  had  made  another  addition  to  her  fiunily. 
'    Among  the  colonists  assembled  here  were  both  the  field*coraets  of  the 
district,  as  well  as  the  field*-commandant,*   by  name  Kriiger : — ^these,  with 
several  others,  accompanied  us  part  of  our  this  day's  journey.    Our  way  lay 
once  more  by  the  valley  of  the  little  Fish-river,  and  we  had  again  to  complain  of 
the  same  dull  uniformity  which  had  so  often  annoyed  us.    If  there  be  no 
river  in  the  neighbouthopd  where  thexß  is  water,  at  least  in  winter,  ft  p^son 
may  travelfor  W€[eks  together  without  seeing  any  thing  but  miserable  low 
boshes.    Wherever  a  tall  bush  w  a  tree  is  to  be  discerned,  there  he  n^ay  be 
sure  (^finding  the  bed  of  a  river;  yet,  unless  in  the  cool  season  between  Mßy 
and  August,  be  must  not,  therefore,  flatter  himself  that  he  is  sure  of  finding. 


*  la  eTery  diitriet  there  is  a  field-commandant,  who  has  the  supreme  command  of  the  parties 
which  are  occasbnallj  sent  out  against  the  Bosjesmans,  or  against  plundering.parties  of  fugitive 
sh?es  and  Hottentots.  He  is  generally  chosen  from  among  the  field*cornets,  but  has  no  higher 
itfääl  aatkority  than  his  colleagues,  ^ 
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ivater.  More  *Aan  three^fouiths  of  the  rivers  io  Soathem  A^ca  are  in-  summer 
entirely  dry. 

The  unifortnity  of  our  route  was,  however,  agreeably  interri^ted  by  several 
flocks  of  ostriches  which  appeared  on  both  sides  of  us,  and  which  we  came 
tolerably  near  before  they  perceived  us.  They  äien  fled  in  haste,  crowding 
dose  together,  and  running  against  the  wind:  an  eye  unaccustomed  to 
such  a  sight  might  easily  mistake  them  at  a  little  distance  for  a  squadron 
of  horsemen.  To  the  right  we  remarked  some  single  ones  which  had  stirayed 
too  far  from  the  main  body,  and  were  now  ^easily  cut  off  from  joining  them 
iyy  our  horsemen.  As  we  had  no  fire-arms  with  us,  and  as  it  was  about  their 
breeding  time,  when  the  feathers  being  good  for  nothing,  the  Africans  do  not 
fchink  of  shooting  them,  so  that  it  would  have  availed  us  little  if  we  had  bad  ouf 
guns,  we  resolved  on  taking  another  method  of  getting  as  near  a  sight  as. 
possible  of  one  of  these  cavalier4ike  figures,  and  encircled  him  with  our 
horses,  drawing  so  close  to  him  on  all  sides,  that  no  way  remained  for  kim 
to  estiftpe,  but  by  running  directly  through  the  inidst  of  us.  Two /of  our 
dragoons  endeavoured  to  stop  his  way,  presenting  themselves  dirtetly 
before  him,  and  even  ventured  to  strike  at  him  with  their  drawn  sabras.  By 
this  manoeuvre  we  got  a  complete  sight  of  his  gigantic  figure,  for  rajsiog  his 
head  as  high  as  he  could  stretch  it  above  the  rider,  he  pushed  forwand«.  and 
evading  the  stroke  of  the  sabre,  ran  away.  This  rashness  was  muck  con- 
demned by  the  Africans,  as  they  assured  us,  that  if  the  Urd  in  its  flight  had 
given  them  a  flap  with  its  powerful  wing,  and  this  might  easily  .k«m 
happened,  an  arm  or  thigh  would  probably  have  been  broken.  The  ottmber 
of  ostriches  we  saw  in  this  place  could  scarcely  be  less  than  three  Jiujidesd. 
I  never  on  any  other  occasion  saw  so  many  together. 

On  the  highest  point  of  this  wide-spread  desolate  mountain-plain,  whence 
every  now  and  then  a  prospect  into  the  Karroo  below  openedupoa-us,  me 
found  under  the  shelter  of  a  sort  of  broken  ruinated  natural  yrall  of  foek.  « 
email  hut,  the  herdsman's  abode  while  tending  his  master'e>caltl^  at  the  diy 
iif.^^a/^  of  the  year«  when,  tbey  are  sent  into  these  cooler  regions.  It  was 
open  and  standing  empty,  yet  offered  a  welcome  shelter  from  the  wind  that 
blewover the  mountains,  and  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  door,  which 
.was  ^i^de  of  le^ds  bound  together,  was  sooii  taken  off,  and  by  the  assistance 
of  four  fragments  of  rock  converted  into  a  tabl^:  ib^  wast  ipmefütUely  set 
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mt  with  cold  pfovisions,  wine,  and  bread :  Uoeks  of  stone  served  vts  as  seats, 
and  good  humour  united  with  hunger  to  give  a  high  rehsh  to  our  simple 
meal.  Throughout  the  wbde  journey  similar  resting  places  presented  to 
the  party,  who  could  not  be  expected  in  so  long  a  course  always  to  have  aa 
equal  flow  of  conversation,  an  opportunity  of  joking  and  amusing  themselves 
exceedingly  with  the  contrivances  to  which  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse* 
m  making  out  the  apparatus  for  our  meal ;  and  I  really  think  they  were,^  evepn 
kam  the  very  incon vemences  we  bad  to  combat,  some  of  the  most  mirthfttl 
and  enjoyable  momenta  we  passed. 

This  spot  was  not 'only  the  highest  of  the  surrounding  country,  but  wasv 
mcxiCfrding  to  Colonel  Gordon's  calculation,  the  highest  we  visited  in  the 
CDurseof  our  journey.  He  considered  it  as  two  thousand  feet  higher  thai^ 
Ae  summit  of  the  Table-moantMn,  consequently  it  must  be  five  thousand 
Aree  hundred  feet  aibove  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  air  was  indeed  so  dry  atfdt 
thin,  and  we  found  ourselves  so  singularly  heated  and  ii'ritated  t^  it,  thatT)U^ 
Mpsmid  skin  broke  out  in  blisters.  In  the  night,  which  we  passed  sit  the 
kttbitation  c^  a  certain  Mr.  Ohvier,  we  felt  the  cold  Very  «Bverely,  and  the 
tents  in  Iv^hich  we  slept  were  by  the  morning  quite  frozen.  This  place  had^ 
im  singular  name  ofTx^ndeldoosfondein  (the  Under4>d»  fo^ntjEim),  a  striking 
p#oof  again  hcnv  much  the  first  tnhi^itaiit»  of  the  colony:  m«st  have  bee^  tx  ar 
loss  föt  names>  to  give  the  places^ 

TbeToad  we  tocrft  irom  hence  wa»  to  descend  at  tet  to  the  Karroo,  whichi 
we  must  cross  to  arrive,  as  according  to  our  plan  w^  intended  to  do,  M  th0 
CSold  Bokkevelä;  This  might  have  been  performed  by  a  sliorMr  wiay,  if  we 
had  descended  immediate^  fvom  the  Roggeveld  when-  we  quitted  the  Kttle 
Fish-riv^*  We  should  then,  however,  have  had  five  days  jotirney  through 
llie  ufiinhabited  Karroo,,  whereas  having  taken  the  road  ^  the  Little  Rogge« 
Mldy  though  the  journey  would  upon  the  whole  be  longer,  we  should  have 
^ftAf  three  nights  to  spend  encamped  in  this  dreary  waste« 
"The  hiH  we  were  now  to  descißnd  is  called  the  Komb^^  it  takes  this^ 
name  fitom  the  valley  below,  which  is' called  the  JEom^valley  (the  T<i6-vaHey), 
ai  being  enclosed  with  biHs,  so  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  vast  tub.  It 
is  impossible  to  give  an  idea  by  any  description  of  the  prospect  whiih  at  thJs^ 
spot  opened  upon  us.  It  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  t^at  I  saw  in  all  my 
Iraivelff  eveitSouthem  Afijca.    Never  having  appem^ed  during  Ae  last  fort^ 
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n^fat  to>aseendi vei^  much,  we  werevexceedingly  astonished  to  find  ourselireB 
ait  wch  «  height,  to  see  at  whet  a  depth  below  was  the  country  that  lay 
spread, before  us»  From  this  point  the  greatest  part  of  the  Karroo  is  seen, 
with  äi^.  hiUs  that  bound  it  to  the  west  and  south»  To  the  right  and  left 
the  margin  was  formed  by  the  gently  inclining  circuit  of  the  Roggeveid 
mountaifis:  deep  chasms  broke  at  intervals  the  continuity  of  this  ridge, 
forming ;  lef  aated  steep  and  lengthened  decÜTities,  which  were  covered  witli 
loose.  fj:agment5  of  stones,  or.  slate  of  a  whitish  grey.  Over  these  was  thrown 
a  thin  light  clothing  of  plants,  which,  mixing  their  verdure  with  the  &U0W 
ground,  threw  a  hue  of  faint  green  over  the  whole  face  of  the  monstrous 
landscape«  Far  to  the  south  the  view  was  bounded  by  the  lofty  hills  which 
inclose  the  Hex-river,  in  the  vallies  of  which  live  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Colcl  Bokkeveld.  The  space  between  is  the  great  ELarroo,  as  it  is  called,  a 
parched  and  arid  plain,  stretching  out  ta  such  an  extent  that  the  vast  hiUs 
by  Mfhich  it  is  terminated  are  almost  lost  in  the  distance.  The  beds  of  num- 
berless little  rivers  cross,  like  veins,  in  a  thousand  directions,  this  enormous 
space ;  the  course  of  them  might  in  some  places  be  clearly  distinguished  by 
the  dark  green  of  the  mimosas  which  spread  along  their  banks.  Excepting 
these,  no  where,,  as  .far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  was  a  tree  to  be  seen,  no  nor 
even, a  shrub — no  where  any  signs,  of  life,  not  a  point  upon  which  the  eye 
could  dwell  with  pleasure.  The  compass  of  human  sight  is  too  small  to  take 
in  the  circumference  of  the.  whole — the  soul  must  still  rest  upon  the  horrors 
of  the  wide  spread  desert. 

We  began  to  descend,  leading  our  horses  in  our  hands,  slipping  over  the 
loose  rolling  stones  which  crossed  our  way  at  every  step.  The  first  quarter 
of  the  way  is  steep  as  a  staircase  ;  all  the  wheels  of  the  wagons  were  locked, 
so  that  they  slid  down  over  the  loose  slates  with  which  the  whole  way  was 
strewed.  The  road  then  begins  to  take  a  different  direction,  and  after  many 
turnings  and  windings,  comes  to  the  front  of  the  declivity,  when,  looking 
down,  a  house  is  seen  so  directly  below  that  we  seem  almost  upon  it,  yet 
there  is  a  full  hour  still  to  wind  and  turn  before  it  can  be  reached.  The 
African  hills  have  this  resemblance  to  Mount  Sinai  that  they  are  much  less 
difficult  to  ascend  than  to  descend. 

We  now  found  ourselves  in  the  Kom-valley.     A  thousand  greetings  of 
welconpie  resounded  on  all  sides  of  us  from  the  farm»  and  at  the  door  of  a 
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bouse,^  not  wind  and  water  tight,  we  were  received  by  two  hosts,  who  lived 
Jbere  with  thefar-  families  in  a  joint  domicile.    We  were  conducted  into  the 
grand  s^rtmeiits^  where  the  perforations  ip  the  thatch  were  covered  over 
with  mats  as  well  as  they  could  be  managed  to  keep  out  the  weather.     A 
large  ehest  served  as  a  table,  and  some  smaller  ones  as  seats :  our  dinner  was 
a  good  soup  made  of  mutton,  and  a  wild  goat  roasted  ;  while,  for  a  great  treat, 
hy  way  of  dessert,  our  hosts  set  before  us  some  white  bread  and  milk,  which 
had-been  just  sent  as  a  present  to  them :  we  found  here,  besides,  some  fresh 
ibutter,  the  first  we  had  seen,  which  also  was  a  present  from  a  neighbour; — 
and  yet  amid  all  this  manifest  poverty,  every  thing  was  perfectly  clean.    The 
women  took  upon  themselves  to  do  the  honours  of  the  house,   and  were 
exceedingly  active  in  their  posts :  they  had  cheerful  contented  countenances, 
and  the  houae  swarmed  with  children,  some  of  whom  were  even  handsome. 
The  number  there  seemed  to  be,  occasioned  us  to  count  them,  when  we  found 
that  five  couple,  inhabitants  of  the  last  three  houses  we  had  visited,  had 
fifty*one  living  children :  four  out  of  the  five  mothers  had  each  a  child  at  the 
breast,  and  a  wager  might  very  well  be  laid  that  none  of  these  would  be  the 
last.    It  is  moderate  in  this  country  to  reckon  upon  ten  children  to  each 
family,  allowing  for  what  may  have  been  carried  off  by  death,  as  it  is  scarcely 
ever  to. be  supposed  that  the  whole  number  of  children  born  will  be  reared. 
In  these  five  families,  we  were  informed,  that  if  all  had  lived  there  would  have 
been  sixty-two.     FVom  this  example,  as  well  of  the  number  born,  as  of  the 
mortality  among  them,  a  general  estimate  of  the  population  may  be  made, 
which  will  agree  pretty  well  with  what  I  found  afterwards  upon  a  more 
accurate  enquiry  to  be  the  fact. 

We  were  shewn  here  as  a  curiosity,  a  youth  of  the  nation  of  the  Briquas, 
who  both  from  his  slender  form,  and  more  noble  physiognomy,  was  strikingly 
different  from  the  rest  of  the  Hottentots.  The  extraordinary  accounts  here 
given  me  of  this  nation  was. in  part  the  occasion  of  the  resolution  which 
I  made,  and  executed  a  year  and  a  half  after,  to  visit  the  Br'Kjuas  myself. 
I  defer  what  I  have  to  say  with  regard  to  them  to  the  time  when 
.1  shall  give  an  account  of  this  journey. 

We  proceeded  onwards,  still,  descending,  till  we  came  to  a  very  roiiinrkable 
liill,  which  brought  us  in  the  evening  to  a  place  called  the  Hoop  (the  Iloj/e)^ 
.  inhabited  by  the  brother  of  the  same  Yischer  who  has  been  already  meut)otj(-d. 
We  were  now  at  the  centre  point  of  the  Little  Roggeveld. 
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The  district  which  goes  under  this  name  id  directly  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
Ro^eveld  mountains,  and  forms  a  sort  of  tfertace  direcriy  above  the  Kairoo. 
It  differs  froi»  ^ther  parts  of  the  Roggeveld.  since,  notv^ith^taadtng  that  it  is 
hither  high  land,  there  is  a  constant  supply  of  Water  fix>m  the  springs  thewhole 
year  through,  so  that  it  is  always  habitable,  Thebreeding  of  cattle  is  therefore 
a  principal  branch  of  industry  here,  atid  the  soil  is,  besiifes,  very  good  for  the 
cultivation  of  fruit-trees.  Corn  is  sown  every  y«a#,  but  St  does  not  yield 
abundantly.  In  some  castes,  however,  if  tay^  quantity t>f  Tain  falls  at  the  time 
of  the  corn  coming  into  ear,  which  indfeed  does  not  often  happen,  Hife  hardest 
is  very  plentifuK  Six  years  before  such  an  instance  occurred,  and*  Vischer 
told  me  that  in  that  year  he  gsthehed  a  hundred  and  forty  bushels  of 
wheat  from  only  two  bushels  of  seed.  Yet  since  the  feedof  sheep  and  horses 
is  but  indiflferent,  the  inhabitants,  on  the  whole,  are  poor^  than  in  th^ 
higher  parts  of  the  Roggeveld;  andthis  district  contAins:  only  fourteen  famitiea 
of  colonists.  '  ;  * 

Our  waggons  did  not  arrive  till  late  at  night,  and  had  suffered  so  much 
from  the  bad  roads,  that  they  came  in  at  last  with  broken  shafts  and  axle-trees, 
40  that  they  were  with  difficulty  got  on  at  ail.  Some  of  the  neighbouring 
colonists,  who  were  good  workmen  in  this  Way,  Were  called  in  to  assist  in 
repairing  them,  and  in  conjunction  with  our  smith  the  work  was  completed 
the  next  day.  The  object  in  which  their  lading  consisted  had  not  suffered 
less:  the  furniture  of  our  table  was  almost  all  broken  to  pieces,  as  were  many 
of  the  bottles  of  wipe  and  oil;  and  we  considered  ourselves  as  very  fortunate 
that  we  were  now  approaching  a  more  inhabited  country,  where  we  could 
repair  our  misfortunes,  and  make  some  fresh  provision  for  our  future  travels. 
The  difference  of  the  climate  was  here  strikingly  evinced  by  the  chatige  in  the 
ihcirmometer:  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  Roggeveld  it  had  been  at  6**;  accord- 
ing to  Fahrenheit,  in  the  middle  of  the  day ;  it  was  now  at  86*. 

As  we  were  sitting  at  our  dinner  this  day,  we  were  surprised  by  the  entrance 
of  two  Bosjesmans.  They  belonged  to  the  troop  with  whom  some  years  before 
the  colonists  had  made  the  sort  of  treaty  mentioned  above,  by  which  they 
engaged  themselves  to  abstain  from  their  usual  maraudings,  on  liondition  of  a 
certain  tribute  of  cattleT)eing  paid  them  yearly.  They  had  heard  of  one  of  the 
principal  magistrates  of  the  colony  berngin  the  neighbourhood,  and  were  come 
in  hopes  of  receiving  some  presents.  They  approached  the  company  assem- 
bled at  table  not  without  manifest  symptoms  of  apprehension  and  embar- 
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rassmeot,  but  a  glass  of  wine,  which  was  presented  to  them,  and  the  looks  of 
kindness  with  which  they  were  received,  sodn  inspired  them  with  confidence. 
One  of  them  produced  a  paper  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  cloth :  it  was  a  sort 
of  passport  given  by  the  Field-commandant,  as  a  sanction  to  the  troop  for 
beging,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  a  few  sheep,  or 
other  things  of  which  they  might  stand  very  much  in  need:  in  return  for 
which«  they  had  promised,  on  their  part,  to  remain  quiet,  and  not  murderor 
sjbeaL  Four  years  before,  a  collection  had  been  made  among  the  inhabitants 
4of  the  northern  districts  of  sixteen  hundred  sheep  and  thirty  head  of  cattle,  as 
A  present  to  them  for  beginning  a  regular  establishment,  that  they  might  be. 
;enabled  to  breed  their  own  flookß  and  herds,  and  live  a  quiet  and  orderly  life« 
The  eiqpierinieiit  did  not,  however,  succeed.  As  they  had  no  government,  no  - 
sqpure  dwelling-place,  no  social  compact^  nay,  were  even  without  individual 
property,  the  people  from  the  reiftte  parts  had  come  down  upon  them,  and 
iq[>ungingon  their  little  stock,  it  was  soon  completely  annihilated.  Since  that 
iime  the  neighbourhoqd  had  beeo  compelled  to  give  them,  from  time  to  time, 
sheep,  tobacco,  brandy,  beads,  buttons,  and  other  trifles,  happy  if  by  this  means 
they  cottldsofarpurchasetheirgood-willas  that  they  woi}ld  abstain  fromstealing 
their  cattle,  and  murdering  the  Hottentots  who  were  guarding  them. 

But  since  the  number  of  the  whole  nation  is  little  known,  and  while  people 
Me  nt  peace  with  one  horde,  another  may  suddenly  come  down  upon  and 
plunder  them,  a  peace  of  this  kind  can  avail  but  little.  Indeed,  these  friends 
themselves  are  very  burthensome,  since  they  will  come,  by  twenty  or  thirty 
in  a  body,  to  visk  the  estate  of  a  colonist;  that  is  to  say,  they  will  remain  there 
days«  imd  even  weeks,  expecting  to  be  fed  and  attended  upon ;  nor  will  go 
away  at  last  without  handsome  presents  of  cattle.  Nay,  it  has  sometimes 
iH^ipened  that  the  guests,  in  return  for  having  been  thus  entertained,  since 
opportunities  h«i  been  afforded  them  of  knowing  thoroughly  the  state  of 
jthiogs  in  and  jdKNurt  the  :hoase,  have,  after  departing  in  the  morning  as  friends, 
returned  bgr  night  as  enemies,  and  breaking  in  among  the  herds^  carried  off 
numbeiBof  thecattlet  with  which  th^  have  escaped  to  the  neighbouring 
nouot^ilts,  tmtting  to  their  poisoned  arrows  as  a  security  against  their  being 
reobttmed  by  their  owners.  Should  it,  however,  happen,  that  ä  sufficient 
fiumher  of  the  inhabitants  eoold  be  collected  together  to  venture  upon  pursii- 
ing  them,  and  they  aie  obUged  to  fly,  they  do  not  quit  their  plunder  till  all  the 

«S 
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cattle  are  killed^  or  hamstnii^,  so  as  to  reader  it  impossible  for  them  to  be 
carried  away  alive.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  matter  of  surprise  if  the  antipathy 
of  the  colonists  to  like  plunderers  is  carried  pretty  far,  and  that  it  is  scarcely 
considered  as  a  cringe  if  in  the  pursuit  of  these  flying  hordes  some  of  them 
are,  from  time  to  time,  killed.  That  regular  parties,  however,  are  made  by 
the  colonists  to  hunt  them  down,  as  some  late  writers  have  asserted,  1  musk 
say  is  untrue. 

Equally  untrue  is  the.assertion  that  the  nation  of  the  Bosjesnums  is  com- 
posed of  fugitive  slaves  and  Hottentots.  They  are,  and  ever  have  been,  a 
distinct. people,  having  their  own  peculiar  language,  and  their  own  pecultat 
customs,  if  the  terms  language  and  cusioms  can  be  applied  to  people  upon  the 
very  lowest  step  in  the  order  of  civilization,  as  the  Bosjesmans  may  cotaioly 
be  esteemed :  one  might  almost  call  this  extraordinary  race  without  customs 
and  without  language.  No  Hottentot  ud^rstands  a  word  of  the  Bosjesman 
language;  and  the  nation  was  hated  by  all  others  on  account  of  its  habits  ci 
plunder,  and  disregard  of  the  rights  of  proper^%  long  befine  the  Europeans 
settled  in  Southern  Africa.  The  Bosjesmans  always  lived  in  enmity  with  their 
nearest  neighbours,  over  whom  they  had  thisadvantage,that  they  had  diemselves 
nothing  but  their  lives  to  lose  in  the  strife,  whereas  they  could  gain  from  the 
Caffres  and  Koranas  their  herds  and  their  flocks.  At  this  nnoment  the  enmity 
between  the  Bosjesmans  and  the  Cafires  is  greater  than  between  the  fonner 
and  the  colonists;  nay,  they  are  even  more  gratified  by  depriving  a  Hottentot 
of  life  than  a  white  man.  This  is  not,  however,  the  place  to  discuss  the 
subject  more  fully ;  these  sketches  are  sufficient  to  shew  how  erroneous  have 
been  the  descriptions  hitherto  given  of  this  extraordinary  race,  and  how  little 
the  truth  with  regard  to  them  is  really  known. 

The  hordes  who  now  live  upon  the  borders  of  the  colony,  or  wi^ia  its 
boundaries,  are  become  more  peaceable  than  their  distant  brethren:  those,  in 
particular  from  whom  the  present  embassy  was  sent,  have,-  for  several  years 
together,  abstained  from  plunder.  But  since  the  Bosjesmans  have  no  national 
interest,  and  any  compact  made  with  them,  e ven- if  it . wete  ever  so  well  ob- 
served^  could  have  merely,  a  partial  effect,  binding  individuals  only,  not  the 
whole  nation,  it  is  easy  to  comprehend  how  little  such  agreements  can  afibrd 
security  to  the  colony  at  large.  The  experience  of  the  following  years  only 
shewed,  alas !  the  inefficiency  of  the  compact  niade  with  them  at  this  time« 
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More  i^BtBMK  hordes  came  dcfM^n,  and  not  only  made  terrible  devastations  upon 
the  property  of  the  colonists,  but  vented  their  rage  equally  upon  theirown  peace- 
al^e  Countrymen,  when  they  found  that  the  latter  would  not  make  a  common 
cause  with  them:  but  more  of  this  hereafter.  The  colonists  ought  not, 
dierefore,  to  be  arraigned  very  severely  if,  finding  the  compact  burthen» 
some,  they  were  Unwilling  to  continue  paying  tribute  to  an  enemy  too  weak 
to  have  the  power  of  enforöing  the  agreement  it  had  made.  There  seems; 
however,  nothing  better  to  be  done  at  present,  if  the  utter  extirpation  of  the 
tvhole  race  is  not  d^ired  (an  idea  which  must  be  deprecated  by  every  person 
ff  common  humanity),  than  to  endeavour,  by  conciliatory  measures,  to  purchase 
the  good-will  of  the  numberless  scattered  hordes,  though  this  may  not  be  a 
thing  very  easy  to  accomplish. 

X  shall  not  enter  further  in  this  place  into  the  modes  of  life  of  these  untamed 
^^eople,  since  at  a  proper  place  the  subject  will  be  amply  treated,  but  shall 
return  now  to  the  two  individuals  whose  arrival  among  us  gave  occasion  ^to 
the  present  digression.    They  were  scarcely  four  feet  high :  the  colour  of  their 
skin  was  only  discernible  in  particular  plactes:  a  thick  coat  of  grease  and  dirt 
covered  their  faces  and  meagre  limbs  like  a  rind.    Under  the  eyes,  wher^  the 
«moke  of  the  fires  by  which  they  delight  to  sit,  had  somewhat  melted  the 
grease,  was  a  litde  spot  quite  clean,  by  which  the  proper  yellow  hue  of  the 
skin  could  be  seen.     A  wild,  shy,  suspicious  eye,  and  crafty  expression  of 
countenance,  forms,  above  all  things,  a  striking  contrast  in  the  Bosjesman 
li^th  the  frank,  open  physiognomy  of  the  Hottentot.     The  universally  distin«* 
goishing  features  of  the  Hottentot,  the  broad,  flat  nose,  and  the  large,  promi- 
nent cheek-bones,  are,  from  the  leanness  of  the  Bosjesman,  doubly  remarkable. 
Their  figure,  though  small,  is  not  ill-proportioned,  and  they  would  not  be 
ugly  if  they  had  more  flesh;  but  the  withered  thigh,  the  large  knee-bone,  and 
thin  leg,  are  very  far  from  handsome.     Yet  the  men  may  be  called  handsome 
in  comparison  with  the  women.     The  loose,  long  hanging-breasts,  and  the 
disproportionate  thickness  of  the  hinder  parts,  where,  as  in  the  tails  of  the 
Affican  sheep,  the  whole  fat  of  the  body  seems  collected,  united  with'  the 
bgliness  of  their  features,  makes  a  Bosjesman  woman  in  the  eyes  of  an 
European  a  real  object  of  horror.    The  Hottentot  women,  though  they. in 
some  respect  resemble  those  of  the  Bosjesman  race,  yet  from  their  greater 
b^gbt,  and  more  justly  proportioned  limbs,  paay  in  comparison  with  them 
he  caUed  handsome» 
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The  clc^tbing  of  our  visitors  consisted  only  of  a  sheep-skin  worn  over  their 
sVbiiiaei^  as  a  soft  of  mantle,  with  the  woolly  side  inwards,  and  tied  round 
%e  ÄÄfk  with  a  leather  thong.  On  their  heads  they  had  greasy  leather  caps, 
bmamehted  with  glass  beads  of  a  great  variety  of  colours :  they  had  strings  of 
^eiiLÜte  t^'^ds  round  their  hecks,  and  round  thdr  wrists  were  broad  bracelets 
i>t  iron  and  copper.  The  middle  part  of  their  bodies  were  covered  with  the 
ykWi  of  Ä  jackall,  fastened  round  them  with  a  thong  of  leather,  and  they  had 
iändäls  df  ox-leather  bound  round  their  feet.  They  had  each  a  small  leather 
Ifag  hanging  on  their  arms,  in  which  they  carried  their  provisions,  with  some 
Ttöbäücö,  and  a  reed  which  served  as  a  pipe.  Such,  with  very  little  variatioif, 
^Wm  the  costume  which  I  found  worn  by  these  people  when  I  visited  them 
in  their  own  wild  state.  They  were  then  sometimes  without  their  beads  and 
oräcelets,  and  wore  the  skin  of  an  antelope  instead  of  a  sheep.  Their  woolly 
nair  smeared  over  with  grease  and  dust«  and  tied  in  a  number  of  knots, 
Ifuttg'dowtt  below  their  leather  caps. 

We  fbund  ft  at  first  very  difficult  to  enter  into  conversation  with  our 
guests,  since  they  coufä  not  make  themselves  understood  either  by  the  colo- 
hists  who  Were  present,  or  by  our  Hottentots,  and  their  fright  made  them 
unable  to  ejcpress  their  wishes  by  signs.  Some  little  presents,  however,  and 
the  wine,  at  length  encouraged  one  of  them  so  far  as  that  he  began  to  be  talka- 
tive, fie  spoke  with  much  animation,  and  in  a  chattering,  clacking  kiifd  of 
totie,  by  tvhich  he  seemed  to  express  his  thanks  and  respect,  mixing  now  and 
than  wfth  his  own  language  some  words  of  Dutch  which  he  had  occasionally 
collected,  atid  which  assisted  exceedingly  in  explaining  his  meaning:  in 
))articuTar,  he  often  introduced  the  words  Groot  Baas,  (Great  Master),  by 
^hich  he  meant  to  signify  our  chief.  The  Hottentots  commonly  icall  the 
löiasters  they  serve  Baasj  and  the  governor  of  the  colony  had  ever  since  its 
establishknelit  been  always  called  both  by  them  and  their  wild  fellow-country- 
men Groot  JBaass^     At  every  object  which  excited  their  astonishment  ojp 


mm 


.*  Uny  -mUukes  have  been  made,  I  know  apt  by  what  meaoc,  reipectiog  the  Bitaadoii  of  tilt 
Hotteototn  in  the  «erdce  of  the  coiooists.  They  ha?«  been  soppofed  their  property^  and  that 
they  take  them  io  their  earl^  yoath  to  make  slaves  of  them.  This  is  not  the  case:  the  Hot» 
ten  tot  is  a  hired  servant,  and  there  is  this  great  distinction  between  them  and  the  slaves,  that 
fHft^foVitöV  önfy^ÜdiStiBSS  their  master  by  the  title  ot  Baoi  (Masler),  while' Che  slaves  address  Urn 
as  Sieur  (Lord),  prooomieed  here  Ssohr»    A  Hottentot  in  consequence  ttkes  it eatrenely  ante 
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gave  them  pleasure,  they  exclaimed  moof/  moot/  (fine!  fine!)  which  words 
were  pronounced  with  a  slow  and  lengthened  tone  that  was  not  unpleasing. 
As  they  were  by  degrees  inspired  with  more  confidence,  their  still  increasing 
curiosity  and  astonishment  was  expressed  by  gestures ;  if  the  admiration  was 
moderate,  they  made  a  sort  of  whistling  noise,  clapping  their  fore-finger  hastily 
upon  their  lips;  but  if  they  wanted  to  express  it  in  a  high  degree»  they 
(feew  their  right  arm  over  their  head,  throwing  the  head  back  so  that  the  hand 
touched  the  neck.  The  objects  which  more  particularly  pleased  and  astonished 
them  were  the  presents  we  made  them,  of  tobacco,  and  tobacco-pipes,  of  look- 
ing-glasses, beads,  buttons,  &c.  &c. — a  watch  which  we  shewed  them — the 
white  skins  and  long  hair  of  our  women*— the  whiskers  of  our  dragoons-— 
the  sound  of  the  bugle-horn  and  violin — and  our  tents  with  their  fumiturd* 

The  Commissary-general  carried  them  into  his  tent,  offering  them  a  seat, 
which  they  rejected,  and  sat  down  immediately  upon  the  ground.  He  theft 
wrote  a  sort  of  passport,  which  he  gave  them,  requesting  the  good-will  of^ 
the  Dutch  christians  towards  the  Bosjesmans;  and  signified  that  as  long  as 
they  should  keep  that  paper,  and  abstain  from  robbery  and  plunder,  there 
would  be  peace  and  friendship  between  them  and  the  Dutch.  As  a  con- 
firmation  of  the  treaty,  q  present  was  made  them  of  twenty  sheep,  which  they 
were  to  carry  away,  and  eat  with  their  companions.  * 

Before  they  quitted  us,  two  others  of  their  party  came,  one  pf  w^om  was 
presented  by  the  colonists  as  the  chief  of  the  horde,  though  there  was  nothing 
by  which  he  seemed  to  be  distinguished  as  such.  He  could,  however,  speak 
a  sort  of  broken  Dutch,  and  was  therefore  the  speaker  when  the  peace  was 
finally  concluded.  As  an  emblem  of  his  dignity,  and  as  a  niemorial  of  the 
compact,  he  hung  round  bis  neck  a  piece  of  brass,  which  seemed  to  Have 
been  formerly  the  lid  of  a  tobacco-bole,  upon  which  was  inscribed  on  one 
side  the  word  Vredcy  and  on  the  other,  Jas;  it  had  been  given  him  by  one  of 
the  colonists.  It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  total  absence  of  civilization 
among  these  people  that  they  have  no  names,  and  seem  not  to  feel  the  want 
of  such  a  means  of  distinguishing  one  individual  from  another. 


*-4b 


if  he  is  addressecFbjr  the  words  Pay  or  Jonge^  as  the  slaves  are;  he  expect»  to  be  called  by  his 
name  if  addressed  by  any  one  who  knows  it;  and  by  those  to  whom  it  is  not  koowo  be  expects 
to  be  called  HotteotQt  (which  he  pronounces  Hot  not)  or  boy. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

The  Great  Karroo.^DeicrisiumofU.'^The  Cold  BokkeoeU.-^Ils  Ferlilih/.^Remarka^ 
bU  form  of  the  Schürf deberg.^  Rocks  near  the  House  of  the  Qfclops-like  Overseer. -r- 
Fine  Prospect  from  the  Summit  of  the  Witsemberg.^^Arduous  descent  of  this  Moun^ 
iain.^^Arrioal  in  Roodezand. 


-  On  the  fifteenth  of  November  we  again  set  forwards  towards  the  Karroo, 
,and  at  noon  reached  the  last  place  on  the  terrace  of  the  Little  Roggeveld, 
,calkd  Standvastigheid,  the  house  of  Mr.  Abraham  Botman.  An  incredible 
number  of  flies*  made  the  short  rest  that  we  proposed  to  take  here  extremely 
disagreeable,  and  we  found  ourselves  in  danger,  every  morsel  we  put  into 
.our  months,  of  eating  some  of  these  insects.  They  have  an  odd  contrivance 
.  here  for  destroying  them.  A  large  wispof  straw  is  dipped  in  milk,  and  hung  by 
a  string  to  the  beams  of  the  roof,  and  when  this  is  covered  with  flies,  they 
f  ome  with  a  large  bag  slowly  under  the  straw,  and  getting  it  in  to  a  certain 
depth,  shake  it  well,  so  that  the  flies  are  shaken  to  the  bottom  of  the  bag;  in 
.  this  way.  they  assured  us  that  they  had  sometimei^aken  as  many  as  a  bushel  of 
.  flies  in  a  day.  In  the  Tulbs^h  the  colonists  employ  the  slaves,  whose  office 
it  is  to  go  out  for  wood,  to  bring  home  with  them  bundles  of  the  sticky  bush, 
Horidula  dentatUy  which  they  lay  about  the  room,  and  it  is  incredible  ho^ 
soon  they  ure  covered  with  flies,  provided  the  precaution  has  been  taken  not 
to  leave  the  window  or  door  open. 

As  we  proceeded  onwards,  we  met  a  family  of  colonists  with  their  waggons 
and  herds  of  cattle,  who  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  Karroo,  but  were 
now  driven  back  to  their  own  habitation  in  the  Roggeveld,  from  the  springs 
below  being  entirely  dried  up.  In  the  evening  we  reached  an  uninhabited 
place  in  the  Karroo,  called  the  Brand- valley,  where  we  already  found  our  oxea 
unyoked  from  the  waggons,  and  our  people  busily  employed  in  pitching  the 
tents.     The  remains  of  buildings  which  were  here  conspicuous  on  the  naked 


*  Our  common  chamber  flies;  the  Musca  domestical  and  Stomo:n/s  irritans. 
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•sand,  proved  that  formerly,  at  certain  times  of  the  year  at  least,  this  placB 
was  inhabited.  For  some  generations  the  spring  has  constantly  grown  worse 
and  worse,  and  the  spot  is  not  now  even  fit  for  an  Ausspannplatze.  In  the 
middle  of  summer  it  is  entirely  dry,  and  at  this  moment  there  was  nothing  but 
a  little  puddle  of  muddy  brackish  water. 

.  This  was  the  first  night  that  we  passed  entirely  in  our  camp  far  from  any 
human  habitation.  It  happened  to  be  the  birth-day  of  one  of  our  young 
ladies,  so  we  celebrated  the  double  solemnity  with  assembling  the  whole 
party  in  the  evening  in  the  large  tent,  where  we  had  a  cheering  bowl  of 
punch,  the  enjoyment  of  which  was  not  a  little  heightened  by  the  contrast  it 
presented  to  the  cold  south-west  wind  that  blew  over  the  desert,  and  to  the 
wretchedness  of  the  water  afforded  by  the  place. 

;  It  had  been  determined  that  we  should  remain  here  the  following  day,  and 
wait  for  the  cool  of  the  evening  to  proceed  on  our  journey,  as  we  might  travel 
with  the  utmost  safety  by  night  over  the  smooth  and  level  roads  of  the 
Karroo.  As,  however,  contrary  to  our  expectations,  the  weather  had  turned 
very  cool,  änd^  as  our  cattle  did  not  find  here  either  food  or  water  that  was 
very  relishable,  the  resolution  of  the  former  day  was  by  unanimous  consent 
rescinded,  and  we  agreed  to  proceed  onwards  as  soon  as  every  thing  could  be 
made  ready.  We  had  now  an  admirable  proof  of  the  readiness  our  people  had 
acquired,  by  five  Weeks  practice,  in  striking  and  repacking  the  tents  and  their 
furniture,  for  the  whole  business  was  accomplished  in  so  short  a  time  that  it 
was  scarcely  half  an  hour  after  the  resolution  was  passed  before  we  were 
leady  to  march. 

One  of  our  horses  had  slipped  his  halter  in  the  night  and  run  away.  A 
Hottentot  who  was  sent  after  him,  Jraced  him  so  well,  that  in  the  course  of 
the  day  he  caught  him  again  and  rejoined  us :  this  readiness  of  the  Hotten- 
tots in  tracing  animals  is  really  wonderful.  Let  the  ground  be  ever  so  hard, 
so  that  scarcely  any  impression  of  the  hoof  or  foot  remains,  still  their  pursuit 
is  never  made  in  vain,  A  stone  fresh  rolled,  a  fresh  broken  or  bent  bush  or 
blade  of  grass,  is  sometimes  the  only  mark  left  of  any  thing  having  been  there, 
yet  it  seldom  happens  that  by  pursuing  these  impeifect  impressions  a  little 
while,  they  cannot  tell  by  what  animal  they  have  been  made. 

We  proceeded  now  farther  and  farther  into  the  Karroo,  and  could  not  help, 
at  every  step,  expressing  our  astonishment  to  each  other,  at  finding  it  so  very^ 
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different  from  the  idea  we  had  formed  of  it.  Indeed,  the  desi^iption^  hitherto 
given  of  this  tra^t  appear  to  me  so  little  correct,  and  so  imperfect,  that  it 
cannot  be  superfluous  to  describe  it  somewhat  more  smplj.  Under  thia 
oame  is  comprehended  a  large  extent  of  uninhabited  country,  toirards  which 
nature  seems  to  have  acted  like  a  step-mother,  lying  between  the  two  first 
great  chains  of  mountains  which  stretch  across  the  African  continent  from  east 
to  west,  parallel  to  each  other,  and  parallel  to  the  southern  coast.  The  length 
of  this  waste,  according  to  the  general  computatica»  is  sixty  geograjdiical 
miles,  its  breadth  from  fifteen  to  twenty;  its  suf&ce  ia  computed  atone 
thousand  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  to  the  east  by  the  Schneebeige  (Soow- 
«noun tains),  Koub  and  Kamdeboo;  to  the  west  by  the  Cederberge  (Cedar 
mountains),  and  a  part  of  the  mountains  of  the  Bokkevekl:  it  declines  fron» 
the  northern  chain  of  mountains,  and  from  the  Nieuweveld  towards  the  south ; 
its  medium  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea  being  estimated  at  diree  thou* 
sand  feet.  Almost  all  the  rivers  that  flow  from  the  northern  chain  of  moun« 
tains  take  the  same  direction,  and  at  many  points  break  through  the  southern 
chain^  which  separates  the  Karroo  from  the  fertile  lands  on  the  coast;  only 
in  the  western  part  of  this  tract,  where  a  considerable  passage  is  opened 
between  the  Cedar  mountains  and  the  mountains  of  the  Rog^eveld,  some 
streams  bend  their  course  to  the  northward. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  Karroo  by  the  writers  who  hare  hitherto 
described  it,  the  readers  have  been  led  to  expect  an  immense  level  plaiff 
like  the  deserts  of  Asia  or  of  South  An^rica ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  In 
the  midst  of  this  waste  rise  some  pretty  lofty  slate  hills,  which  are  only  c<m- 
sidered  as  eminences  scarcely  worthy  of  remark,  because  they  come  into 
comparison  with  the  lofty  mountains  by  which  it  is  surrounded;  and  for  this 
reason  alone  have  never  been  thought  worthy  of  being  noticed  in  maps. 
There  are  large  spaces  which  are  perfect  plains,  particularly  towards  th« 
west,  and  at  the  very  eastern  extreeaity  of  the  Karroo,  son>e  of  which  com- 
prise from  thirty  to  forty  squ2u:e  miles  of  entirely  level  surface,  but  thaae 
ar^  intermixed  with  eminences  which  in  other  parts  would  appear  not  incoAp 
siderable.  The  soil  throughout  is  a  sand  mixed  with  clay  or  aigilaceou»^ 
earth,  and  contains  every  where  more  or  leas  of  particles  of  iron,  from  wbick 
all  yellow  tinted  soil  throughout  the  colony  haa  obtained  the  name  of  Karroo 
ground. 
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Such  a  kind  of  soil  is  the  product  ofily  of  tbe  ruit»  of  fiftture,  if  t  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  so  that  there  is  no  trhere  any  thick  coat  of  it :  in  dig- 
ging CO  afoot  beiovf  the  surfece,  we  come  tx>  a  hard  and  impenetrable  stone. 
From  these  and  other  concomitant  causes,  the  vt^tation  must,  of  necessity, 
at  all  times  be  extremely  poor,  and  in  summer,  when  the  snn  has  dried  the 
soil  to  the  hardness  of  brick,  it  ceases  almost  entirely.     The  me^mbri/faf^ 
themum  and  some  other  succulent  plants:'  som<e  sorts  of  gorterm^  of  bergit»^ 
and  of  Mters^  whose  roots,  like  the  bn^tbs  of  liliaceous  plants,  nature  has  for- 
tified with  a  ten-fold  net  of  fibres  under  the  upp^r  rind  to  protect  them 
gainst  the  .hardened  clayt-^-such  plants  alone  resist  the  destructive  nature  of 
this  inhospitable  soil* 

Aa  soon  as  in  the  cooler  season  the  rains  begin  to  foil  and  penetrate  t^e 

^aitlcpa(<^-94l^^  these  fibres  imbibe  the  moisture,  and  pushing  a^ide  the  clay, 

^Ae  gemi  of  the  plant,  under  their  protection,  begins  to  shoot.    As  by  saw- 

^essive  rains  the  soil  gets  more  and  more  loosened,  the  plants  at  length  appear 

^bove  it,  and  in  a  few  days  the  arid  waste  is  covered  with  a  deltcate  gfeeft 

«clothing.    Not  long  after,  thousands  and  thousands  of  flowers  enamel  tbe 

whole  surfoce:  the  mild  mid-<lay  sun  expand»  the  radiated  crowns  of  due 

mesembryanthemuma  and  gorteria,  aad  the  young  green  of  the  pknts  ia 

nlmost  hidden  by  the  glowing  colours  of  their  full-blown  flowers,  while  the 

whole  air  is  filled  with  the  most  fragrant  odour.    This  odour  is  more  partictt- 

fcurly  delightful,  when  after  a  calm  day  the  sun  declines,  and  the  warm  brescth 

of  the  flowers  rests  quietly  on  the  plain. 

At  this  time  the  whole  dreary  desert  is  transformed  ittto  one  continued 

garden  of  flowers ;  the  colonist  with  his  herch  awi  his  flocks  Iteaves   the 

snowy  mountains,  and  descending  into  the  plain,  there  finds  a  plenti^l  and 

wholesonre  supply  of  food  for  the  animals,  while  troops  of  the  tall  ostrich 

and  the  wandering  antelope,  driven  also  from  the  heights,  share  the  repoat, 

and  enliven  the  scene.     On  the  western  side  of  the  Karroo  stand  the  winter 

habitations  of  the  Bokkeveld  colonists  who  come  from  the  south,  near  those 

of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roggeveld.     Long  separated  friends  and  relations  se« 

each  other  again,  are  neighbours  for  a  time,  and^njoy  in  each  others*  society 

a  Kfe  of  quiet  and  content.    The  attendiance  upon  the  flocks  and  herds  is  here 

Kght  and  easy:  for  in  thiy plain,  though  the  sheep  may  sometimes  stray,  they 

are  never  finally  lost:  no  ox  or  cow  Mis  down  the  precipice  and  is  seen  no 

K2 
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more;  the  cattle  feed  secure  from  the  lion»  the  tyger,  or  the  hyaena,  since 
there  is  no  hole  or  cave  where  these  plunderers  can  conceal  themselves:  the 
murrain  is  unknown  among  them,  and  the  plants  upon  which  they  feed  are 
a  remedy,  if  they  are  diseased,  which  speedily  restores  them  to  health.  All 
occasions  of  strife  between  the  different  inhabitants  are  averted  by  the  lands 
being  common  property,  and  spreading  out  to  such  an  extent,  that  there  is 
feed' in  plenty  for  the  cattle  of  every  one. 

Before  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  descend  into  the  Karroo  their 
fields  and  gardens  are  put  into  winter  order,  but  while  the  field-work  ceases, 
and  the  seed  above  rests  quietly  under  the  moist  covering  of  snow,  another 
kind  of  work  commencesT  The  children  and  slaves  ^re  sent  to  collect  the 
young  shoots  of  the  Channa  bushes.*  The  ashes  of  these  saline  plants 
produce  a  strong  ley,  and  of  this,  mixed  with  the  fat  of  the  sheep,  col- 
lected during  the  year,  the  women  make  an  excellent  soap,  from  the  sale 
of  which  a  considerable  profit  is  derived :  large  quantities  are  sent  to  the 
Cape  Town,  where  it  is  sold  at  a  high  price.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
men  prepare,  from  several  kinds  of  plants,  and  the  bark  of  certain  trees, 
a  sort  of  tan  for  curing  the  skins  of  the  wild  animals  taken  at  their  hunting 
parties  in  the  summer.  The  quantity  of  leather  thus  prepared  is  more  than 
sufficient  for  clothing  their  children  and  slaves,  and  much  of  it  is  also  sent  to 
the  Cape  Town,  or  sold  to  the  colonists  who  live  in  the  parts  principally 
devoted  to  agriculture.  Thus  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  occasioned  by 
these  two-fold  reinovals  in  the  course  of  the  year  is  amply  repaid,  and  the 
people  by  whom  they  are  performed  talk  with  a  delight,  which  seems  extra- 
ordinary to  the  more  indolent  part  of  their  colonist  brethren,  of  the  time 
spent  in'  the  Karroo. 

But  how  soon  is  the  country  again  deprived  of  all  its  glory:  it  scarcely 
continues  more  than  a  month,  unless  late  rains,  which  must  not  often  be 
expected,  call  forth  the  plants  again  iiito  new  life.  As  the  days  begin  to 
lengthen,  the  revived  power  of  the  mid-day  sun  checks  once  more  the 
lately-awakened  powers  of  vegetation.  The  flowers  soon  fade  and  fall,  the 
stems  and  leaves  dry  away,  and  the  hard  coat  of  earth  locks  up  the  germs  till 
the  time  arrives  for  the  return  of  the  rains:  the  succulent  plants  alone  still 

*  Salsola  aphylhy  and  Salkarniafruiicosa, 
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Airaith  food  for  the  herds  and  ffocks.  Soon  the  streams  begin  to  dry,  the 
springs  scarcely  flow,  till  at  length  the  complete  drought  compels  the  colonists 
to  seek  again  their  more  elevated  homes;  yet  even  then,  they  quit  the  plain 
with  reluctance,  and  the  flocks,  accustomed  to  endure  thirst,still  linger  behind, 
feeding  on  the  succulent  plants  which  afibrd  at  once  food  and  drink,  and  are 
particularly  salutary  to  those  that  bear  the  wool.  Every  day,  however,-  the 
Karroo  grows  more  and  more  solitary,  and  by  the  end  of  September  it  is  wholly 
deserted.  The  hardened  clay  bursts  into  a  thousand  cracks,  which  evince  to 
the  traveller  the  vast  power  of  the  African  sun.  Every  trace  of  verdure  is 
vanished,  and  the  hard  red  soil  is  covered  over  with  a  brown  dust,  formed 
from  the  ashes  of  the  dried  and  withered  plants.  Yet  amongst  these  ashes  is 
the  seed  nourished  that  is  to  produce  future  generations,  and  the  relics  of  one 
year's  vegetation  furnishes  the  manure  that  is  to  cherish  the  germs  till  the 
next  year's  rain  again  brings  them  forth. 

In  some  places,  particularly  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  water  remains  a 
long^  time  by  the  supplies  afibrded  from  concealed  reservoirs,  but  the  power 
of  the  sun  soon  corrupts  these  standing  pools,  so  that  they  are  wholly  unavail- 
ing to  the  traveller.  It  is  better  for  him  when  the  bed  is  quite  dry,  since  then 
by  digging  he  can  sometimes  find  good  water,  deep  below  the  surface,  beyond 
the  influence  of  those  parching  rays  by  which  that  above  has  been  rendered 
useless. 

It  was  in  this  desolate  state  that  we  found  the  Karroo,  when  we  travelled 
through  it.  The  road  was  level  and  easy,  even  over  the  heights  that  we  had 
sometimes  to  ascend.  The  beds  of  the  rivers,  a  considerable  number  of  which 
we  crossed,  were  all  entirely  dry:  we  saw  not  a  footstep  of  either  man  or 
animal:  the  shrubs  were  withered  and  dried:  scarcely  did  we  find  even  a 
solitary  beetle  flitting  like  a  shadow  among  the  thinly  scattered  remnants  of 
the  shrubs:  nothing  could  be  more  ennuyant  than  travelling  over  such  a 
country.  Towards  evening  we  came  to  a  rock  where  was  a  spring,  and 
before  it  a  rough  bason  formed  in  the  stone,  containing  still  two  or  three 
pails  full  of  stagnant  brackish  water:  here  we  resolved  to.  pass  the  night» 
This  place  is  called  Smitswiirkel.  A  few  miserable  clay  huts  pointed  it  out 
as  the  winter  habitation  of  some  family  of  colonists.  The  ground  was  so  hard 
that  we  were  obliged  to  peck  holes  in  it  with  our  iron  tools,  to  drive  in  the 
poles  which  were  to  support  our  tent3»  and  even  then  they  had  such  indi£- 
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katent  b<ibl,  tiict  if  ä  brisk  wiad  had  sprung  op  in  tke  night,  our  faonses 
vould  ptobabl  J  have  fallen  over  our  beads. 

At  noon  on  the.  following  day,  the  sun  being  particularly  bot^  we  stopped 
by  the  siide  of  the  Gr^at^nvet.  From  the  name,  something  distinguished 
might  be  expected,  bot  this  stream  is  only  great  m  comparison  with  the  other 
rivers  of  the  Karroo,  which  are  scarcely  more  than  gutters:  in  itself  it  is 
amall,  and  miserably  destitute  of  water.  A  few  places  only  afforded  a  little 
standing  in  holes  in  the  rocky  bed  ;  and  though  it  was  cool  and  looked  clear, 
It  was  so  ilUflavoured  and  brackish,  that  our  cattle,  notwithstanding  their 
thirst,  could  not  drink  it.  Probably  it  came  from  some  springs  deep  in  the 
ground,  and  not  discoverable,  for  there  were  mimosas  growing  about  of  a 
tolerable  sijse,  and  beginning  already  to  be  in  Uoom,  while  in  otker  places 
tfiat  we  had  seen  them,  both  before  and  aftef,  they  were  still  very  backwani. 
A  number  of  beautiful  insects,  especially  of  the  myhArit  and  bmpipeUig.  wefe 
hovering  about  these  trees,  and  I  caught  several  sorts  which  I  never  saw 
either  before  or  after.  Tbe  smell  of  the  mimosa  flower  is  particularly  agreea- 
ble :  the  bees  are  exceedingly  fond  of  these  flowers,  and  the  flavour  of  them 
may  be  distinguished  in  the  wild  honey  collected  near  them.  Their  foiiage 
m  always  tbe  finest  at  the  time  when  they  begin  to  blow ;  thc^then  eve»  aibrd 
a  tolerable  shelter  from  the  sun.  Under  their  shade,  and  by  the  ssde  of  the 
river,  we  found  a  little  grass,  which  afibrded  no  small  delight  to  our  horses  and 
oxen.  The  G^^a^river  divides  the  Karroo  of  the  Roggeveld  from  that  of 
the  Bokkeveld. 

Through  the  same  level,  but  dully  uniform  road,  we  arrived  about  sun-set 
at  the  place  where  we  intended  to  rest  for  the  nigkt;  it  was  cabled  the  Plat* 
foatein,  from  a  little  spring  of  very  bad  water.  We  found  here,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  sent  a  courier  forwards,  relays  of  oxen  from  the  cold  Bofc- 
keveld',  with*  tbe  Field-comet  and  some  inhabitants  of  the  dtstrict.  Tb9ey 
proposed  to  ws  to  continue  our  journey  through  the  night,  since  there  was 
here  neither  grass  fo«'  our  cattle,  nor  water  enough  for  them  to^  drink ;  the 
horses  they  said  would  besides  be  less  tired  with  going  on  now*in  the  cool  of  the 
nighl?  than  if  they  were  to  wait  till  morning,  when  they  must  travel  in  the 
heatand  with  empty  stomachs.  As  we  all  thought  there  was  much  reason 
iin  what  they  ufgedv  l?he  proposal»  was  assented  to  unanimously,  so  we  took 
a  fittie  repast  in  baste^  and  then^  under  the  guidance  of  some  of  the  pasty, 
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proceeded  on  our  way.    The  Field-cornet  rode  on  before  to  prepare  every  thing 
at  his  house  for  our  reception. 

At  break  of  day  we  came  to  a  narrow  pass,  called  the  Bokkeveldspooct,  at 
the  first  entrance  of  the  naountains  which  separate  the  Karroo  from  the 
Bokkeveld.     We  arrived  there  just  at  the  moment  when  the  rising  sun  began 
to  gild  the  lofty  summits  of  the  mountains,  while  the  twilight  was  still  glim- 
siering  in  the  depth  of  the  rarine.     The  return  of  the  morning  light  threvf 
ftagic  shadows  upon  the  naked  rugged  rocks,  and  on  the  green  bushes  that 
bordered  »deep  torrent     Our  minds  were  particularly  attuned  to  feeling  the 
whole  effect  of  the  scene  :  the  night  had  been  spent  in  watching  and  travel- 
ItDg  over  a  dreary  desert,  and  »ow,  as  if  by  enchantment,  we  found  ourselves 
k  the  mild  twilight  of  this  contracted  valley,  tlie  living  vegetation  of  which 
fonned  so  fine  a  contrast  with  the  dry,  barren,  and  almost,   as  it  appeared, 
boundless  plain  which  we  had  quitted;  while  the  contrast  was  no  less  strik- 
ing between  the  sharp  points  presented  by  the  profiles  of  the  mountains 
before  us,  and  ^e  cunrated  heads  of  the  slate  bills,  over  which  we  had  so 
recently  passed. 

Narrow  as  was  the  pass  at  its  entrance,  we  soon  found  a  wider  valley  spread 
eitt  before  us,  firom  whkh  the  road  gradually  ascended«  The  ridges  of  lofty 
to>weriiig  hiUs  rose  to  the  right  and  left,  while  looking  upwards  the  eye 
was  carried  into  dark  and  broken  chasms.  High  above,  enjoying  the  first 
warm  rays  of  the  morning  sun,  was  a  little  red  antelope  feeding  at  the  very 
edge  of  a  promtaent  piece  of  rock,  but  firightened  at  the  sound  of  the  African 
whip,  re-*echoed  firom  every  part,  it  quickly  fled  into  the  valley  on  the  other 


We  soon  «rived  at  the  Field-comet's  house. — He  was  of  French  descent, 
^nd  bis  name  properly  Bruyere,  though  he  was  now  called  Martin  BrueU 
His  ferm  was  kept  hi  excettent  order,  and  was  surrounded  with  very  fine 
ovefiards  aad  corn-fields :  but  whai  charmed  us  more  than  any  thing,  unac- 
eastomed  as  we  had  now  bee»  for  some  time  to  the  sight  of  forest  trees,  was 
atlittfe  wood  of  old  oaks  and  lofty  pophors,  near  which  ran  a  fine  clear  streams 
oi  excelleM  water:  when  to  these  things  is  added  the  situation  of  the  Ii(Hise, 
bitweea  high  and  steep  mountains,  the  reader  will  easily  conceive  bow  tiuly 
misaatic  must  haiire  been  the  scene.  Not  above  3  thousand  paces  from  the 
liouse  iPMtQDsikeiv  ketonging  to  a  neighbouf^  nesenablittg  it  in  every  respeet. 
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both  as  to  the  natural  charms  by  which  it  was  more  distantly  surrounded,  an41 
in  the  cultivation  that  appeared  in  its  immediate  vicinity ;  but,  sad  to  say, 
these  neighbours  had  long  been  at  enmity  on  the  subject  of  feed  for  the  cattle 
and  the  boundaries  of  their  corn-fields.  A  father  had  some  time  since  unad- 
visedly divided  this  fine  inheritance  between  his  two  sons,  when  one  selling 
his  share  of  the  property,  estranged  himself  from  the  family,  and  thereby 
sowed  the  seeds  of  an  irreconcilable  enmity  between  his  brother  and  the  hew 
neighbour  whom  he  had  given  him.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the 
peace  of  this  lovely  little  valley  should  be  interrupted  by  strife  and  discord. 
I  have  seldom  seen  a  spot  more  silent  and  sequestered,  without  being  confined 
and  gloomy — it  was  the  very  place  of  all  others  for  one  who  was  altogether 
weary  of  the  world,  and  of  living  among  mankind,  to  retire  to.  The  soil  is 
firuitful,  and  it  is  richly  watered  with  plentiful  springs,  while  it  bears  excel- 
lent corn  and  fruit  of  every  sort,  even  some  fruits  that  will  not  usually  thrive 
in  an  African  climate.  Sheep,  cattle,  and  horses,  are  abundantly  supplied 
with  wholesome  food ;  and  the  murrain,  so  destructive  in  many  parts,  never 
has  intruded  itself  into  this  delightful  retreat. 

As  to  this  valley,  so  to  the  whole  circuit  to  which  it  belongs,  has  nature 
been  superlatively  kind.  Two  and  thirty  estates  are  comprehended  within 
it:  the  name  of  the  Cold  Bokkeveld  has  beet)  given  to  it  from  its  high 
mountainous  situation,  in  opposition  to  the  Warm  Bokkeveld,  which  lies 
towards  the  south  in  a  much  lower  plain.  The  northern  part  of  the  district 
3S  particularly  cold,  whence  it  has  the  name  of  Friesland.  The  snow 
sometimes  lies  there  in  winter  ankle  deep,  which  compels  the  inhabitants 
to  deilcend  into  the  Karroo.  In  the  southern  part,  where  the  houses  are 
in  lower  valleys,  the  flocks  and  herds  only  are  sent  into  the  Karroo,  the  families 
remain  at  their  own  houses. 

Every  one  grows  as  much  corn  as  will  serve  for  his  own  consumption, 
where  the  springs  are  abundant,  and  will  permit  of  channels  to  be  made  firom 
them,  so  that  the  lands  may  be  supplied  with  water  all  the  year.  Much  more 
Icmd  might  be  cultivated  if  the  transport  were  easier,  and  the  mountains 
between  the  district  and  the  Cape  Town  were  not  so  steep  and  difficult  of 
ascent.  A  little  traffic  in  tobacco,  wine,  and  brandy,  is  carried  on  between 
the  Cold  Bokkeveld,  and  some  of  the  northern  parts  through  which  we  had 
travelled ;  but  the  wine  here  is  not  very  good.    The  firuits  and  pulse,  con^ 
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eiderable  quantities  of  which  are  sent  to  the  Cape  Town,  are  much  more 
^advantageous  objects  of  trade.  Yet  here  a  great  drawback  is  experienced, 
for  the  merchandize  must  all  be  carried  over  the  mountains  either  by  men  w 
horses ;  the  waggons  can  only  pass  empty.  Oranges,  lemons,  "peaches,  apri- 
cots, figs,  melons,  and  grapes,  are  the  fruits  principally  cultivated^  and  they 
are  finer  flavoured  here  than  in  any  part  of  the  colony :  both  fresh  and  dried 
are  sent  to  the  Cape,  Apples  and  pears,  from  the  coolness  of  some  parts  of 
the  district,  are  likewise  to  be  had  very  good ;  and  it  is  almost  the  only  spot 
in  the  whole  colony  where  cherries  are  produced :  but  as  these  cannot  be 
transported  in  any  considerable  quantity,  they  are  seldom  sent  to  the  town 
except  as  presents  to  some  of  the  principal  people.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
pulse  for  ship  stores  is  furnished  by  the  Cold-Bokkeveld. 

All  sorts  of  European  woods  are  here  tougher  and  harder  than  in  other 
parts,  since  they  have  more  rest  in  winter,  and  do  not  come  into  leaf  again 
fto  immediately.  Whether  any  experiment  has  ever  been  made  to  plant  limes 
and  beeches,  which  have  so  often  foiled  near  the  Cape  Town,  I  do  not  know; 
but  they  are  as  little  to  be  found  here  as  in  other  parts  of  the  colony.  Poplars 
grow  particularly  well,  and  are  planted  generally  in  preference  to  oaks,  because 
the  wood  is  more  useful  for  many  little  purposes,  and  wood  for  building  is  not 
so  much  wanted.     Firs  are  not  planted  at  all. 

Another  proof  of  the  great  advantage  derived  fi'om  the  coolness  of  this 
climate  is  the  superiority  of  the  poultry  bred  here,  both  as  to  the  numbers^ 
and  quality.  This  forms  a  principal  object  of  food  to  the  colonists  of  the 
Cold-Bokkeveld.  In  most  parts  of  the  colony  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  rear 
turkeys,  but  here  they  are  reared  without  any  trouble,  and  without  any  parti- 
cular attention  being  paid  to  the  chicks. 

The  district  has  generally  been  considered  as  very,  much  resembling  that  of 
the  Roggeveld,  both  as  to  the  coolness  of  the  climate,  its  high  situation,  and 
as  to  the  time  requisite  in  each  for  fattening  the  different  sorts  of  cattle :  but  on 
a  nearer  examination,  many  striking  differences  may  be  observed.  The  Rogge- 
veld is  a  flat  hill,  or  it  might  with  greater  propriety  be  called  a  very  elevated 
plun,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  masses  of  slate ;  whereas  the  Cold  Bokke- 
T^ld  is  composed  of  granite-hills,  mixed  with  layers  of  sand-stone,  intersected 
by  deep  vallies;  some  amply  furnished  with  springs  ;  some  very  deficient  in 
water«    The  soil  of  the  latter  is  found  extremely  &VQiirable  for  the  cultivation 
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^  fkt  fr«99  and  frait-ttt^esi  kieilfaer  of  which  grow  well  ia  Üie  Boggevekl  % 
nHiH«  fhia  latter  4mltiiet  abouads  with  the  ttromattc  herb»,  fto  exeellenC  Jhr 
Ibediffg  ^ep^  ia  viihich  (be  Bokkevetd  faUs  entirely. 

hi  (Mir  4ay'«  jouraejr  yesterday  over  th^  Kanroo  wehadaeea  the  oielftoeholjr 
sight  ^.  aiore  than  seventy  «heep  lyiilg  d^d  in  the  ^ad.  They  belonged  fe 
4  dröv^  which  was  going  to  a  butcher  at  the  Cape  Town,  and  probably  bad  heea 
permitted,  inadvertently,  while  they  were  heated  with  travelling,  todriak  of 
the  bad  water  in  the  Great-river.  On  ounaentionii^  tbia,  the  «people  of  the 
neighbou  rhood  ifnfi>ediately  dispatched  ßötüe  waggons  to  collect  the  ricins  and 
tails,  the  £it  of  the  taik  being  oxtremely  useful  both  far  «akkig  soap  aad 
eatidles,  and  for  wf^gon-grease.  They  employed  the  utmost  dispatch  in  doing 
this,  and  not  without  reason,  since  the  large  vultures»  who  assemble  veryaoon 
about  carrion,  had  they  been  aome  hours  later,  would  probably  have  4^  then) 
nothing  but  bones.  These  birds  foUoi^ed  us  through  our  whole  jouraey, 
particalarly  in  «ninhabit^d  f^laees  ;  and ^arcely  had  we  quitted  a  q^t  ^vbera 
we  had  made  a  n^eal  or  encamfed  for  %he  night,  before  they  were  ufpon  it  to 
gather  up  whatever  We  had  left.  It  is  owing  to  t^em,  and  to  the  number  of 
carrivorotts  quadrupeds  haunting  these  r^ions,  th<it  even  in  the  wildest  parte 
we  never  met  wirti  a  dead  animal,  nor  even  a  complete  ^oleton  of  oae. 

The  place  where  we  now  were  is  called  de  VMwmt^  as  behag  the  aatsanee 
^,  c^  rather  exit  from  the  Karr^.  The  day  which  we  rested  here  was 
pasded  in  business  of  various  sorts,  and  in  reoeiving  visits  from  many  of 
the  neighbours.  We  found  in  them  a  higher  degree  of  polish  than  in  the 
inhabitants  of  th^  Roggeveld,  accompanied  with  a  gi^at  deal  of  kindness  and 
frankness  of  manner.  I  must  here  be  permited  to  mention  more  particularly 
the  Field-cornet,  Pienaar,  as  one  of  the  most  worthy,  honest,  active  men  ill 
the  whole  colony. 

Lieutenant  Oiltner  set  off  immediately  from  hence  for  Roodezand,  that  he 
might  attend  himself  to  all  the  requisite  preparations  for  our  reception  hdag 
duly  made.  We  followed  him  the  next  morning  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Field-comet,  having  sent  our  ws^gons  forwards  in  the  night.  As  the  valley 
is  enclosed  on  all  sides  with  high  hills,  we  commenced  our  journey  by  labouf^ 
ing  up  a  very  steep  ascent,  which  obliged  u«  to  stop  several  times  for  cmr 
horses  lo  take  breath.  When  we  had  reached  the  top,  we  eould  not  help 
pausing  awhile  to  contemplate  the  dettghftfol  vaäey  we  bad  feft  behiad  ui. 
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to  lock  over  tbe  wkle  spread  filaia  of  tb«  Karroo»  buyoRd  thß  door  of  the 
^Sokkeveld.  In  the  ^aod-stone  ci  which  these  mountains  are  composed»  we 
fi>uiid  abundance  of  crystals  of  calcareous  qpar ;  a  considerable  space  was 
«overed  with  them,  but  they  were  very  amalL 

The  other  side  of  the  hill  descended  gradually  tp  a  long  valley»  in  which 
^^ire  saw  before  us  many  farms  at  a  moderate  distance  from  each  other. 
"We  joade  our  way  up  to  the  nearest,  where  we  found  a  man  far  advanced  in 
^^feaiB,  by  name  Erasmus  Rasmus,  who,  with  his  wile,  not  )ess  aged  than  him- 
self» Uved  hiere  childless.     We  stopped  for  a  few  minutes,  and  were  regaleci 
^  the  true  patriarchal  style  with  new  milk.   We  took  our  dinner  about  noon 
^at  the  next  &rm,  which  belonged  to  a  widow  of  the  name  of  Jansaens ;  and, 
>iceording  to  our  usual  custom,  stopped  till  the  heat  of  tbe  day  was  over.  We 
Vad  here  the  satisfiictioa  of  meeting  Mr.  MichgoriuSt  tbe  first  clerk  io  ike 
Comnussary^eneral's  office,  who  at  our  departure  frosi  the  Cape  Town  had 
been  detained  by  illness,  but  was  now  come  to  join  tbe  party.    Our  hoatess 
ImmI  the  misfortune  to  have  a  son  and  a  daughter  deaf  ai)d  dumb,  both  near 
thirty  yea»  of  age ;  the  son  was  very  active  io  husbandry,  and  tbe  daughter 
«liiaUy  so  in  every  thing  within  the  female  department  in  the  house :  both 
were  exceedii^y  nady  in  the  use  of  signs,  and  by  the  assistance  of  them 
fissde  Aemsdves  perfectly  understood  by  their  relations,   and  all  who  were 
accostomed  to  tii^. 

Tiie  way  out  of  the  Long- valley  was  again  over  a  considerable  ascent;  on 
At  other  side  of  it  wasa  £mn,  at  wliicfa  the  Commissary^genesal,  true  to  fiis 
pmciple  e{  shewing  his  good-^wiU  towards  all  tbe  subjects  of  the  States^ 
stopped»  intending  to  have  a  few  minutes  conversation  with  the  owner.  He 
tffSB  Bot4it  home»  but  one  of  his  celaiions  stepped  forwards  in  hi»  place»  and 
gave  US  the  firt  specimen  we  had  found  all  over  the  colony  of  true  booiisb 
wameikess  and  roughness  of  manners  :—4ue  scdded  the  sieves  whp  were  to 
hold  our  horses,  using  the  most  gross  and  abusive  language ;  at  the  same  time 
ts  an  intimation  how  little  agreeable  our  visit  was,  he  did  not  attempt  to 
enter  into  converctation  with  us»  or  shew  the  smallest  particle  of  that 
attention^  wbi^h  eyen  a  traveller  of  the  lowest  rank  makes  himself  $ure  of 
csMiving  in  ^his  c^nvmtryj  wherever  he  goes.  He  looked  at  the  sa^me  tinxe  so 
exceedingly  iU-humpw^ed»  th»t  I^ienaar  jocosely  .observed,  with  the  naivete 
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common  to  ati  African  colonist,  that  he  nrade  up  such  a  face  it  was  enough 
to  frighten  the  flies  from  settling  upon  his  nose. 

Farther  on,  we  came  to  a  gentle  declivity,  over  which  were  scattered  great 
numbers  of  large  rough  blocks  of  sandstone,  some  as  much  as  forty  feet  bight 
and  which  must  have  been  of  many  hundred  weight  :  they  seemed  to 
have  rolled  from  the  heights  above,  and  in  several  instances  held  to  the  ground 
by  a  single  point,  threatening  at  every  moment  to  fall  and  crush  to  atoms  wbat-^ 
ever  might  be  near.  Directly  after  followed  a  valley  of  a  very  different  charac- 
ter. It  was  at  the  foot  of  the  Schurfdeberge,  one  of  the  great  chain  of  mounr 
tains  which  runs  from  the  north  parallel  with  the  western  coast,  and  which 
we  had  traversed  in  part  in  our  way  from  the  Pikenierskloof  to  the  Elephants'- 
river.  This  mountain  has  a  very  remarkable  form ;  it  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  high  sunken  overshelving  wall,  and  continues  to  run  thus,  unbroken,  from 
the  north  towards  the  south  for  three  miles  and  a  half,  forming  the  western 
boundary  of  three  districts,  those  of  Friesland,  and  the  warm  and  cold  Bok- 
keveld.  The  inclination  of  this  wall  is  every  where  the  same,  and  may  make 
an  angle  with  the  eastern  horizon  of  a  hundred  and  ten,*  or  a  hundred  and 
twenty  degrees.  In  figuring  to  the  imagination  an  immense  long  table-moun- 
taiir,  which  by  some  tremendous  revolution  has  been  overthrown,  and  its  flat 
surfiice  turned  so  as  to  be  wedged  into  the  earthy  not  perpendicularly,  but 
inclining  over,  a  tolerable  idea  will  be  formed  of  this  enormous  shelving  wall. 
Over  the  whole  length  of  its  flat  surface  there  is  not  the  least  appearance  of 
v^etation :  it  looks  like  the  roof  of  a  house  washed  clean  by  the  rain ;  it  is 
equally  broken  every  where,  without  any  considerable  rent,  and  is  of  a  dismal 
dark  grey  hue.  It  is  in  no  place  perfectly  flat,  but  has  every  where  a  kind  of 
appearance  as  if  full  of  blotches,  though  they  are  stronger  and  more  abundant 
towards  the  top ;  and  from  these  the  name  of  Schurfdeberge  {Scahhy  Mountain) 
has  been  given  to  it.*    The  top  of  the  wall  is  about  three  hundred  feet  above 

*  The  tni  Europeuii  who  settled  in  Southern  Africa,  when  thej  were  obliged  to  teach  their 
language  to  the  savages,  might  probably  by  way  of  facilitatiDg  the  task  to  their  scholars  as  much 
as  possible,  conTey  their  instruction  through  the  medium  of  sensible  objects.  Thus  they  called 
every  bill  a  hack^  every  point  of  a  mountain  a  headj  a  Hottentot  village,  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
aecUace,  a  kraaly*  all  sorts  of  fire-arms  raecfr,  horned  cattle  beasts^  the  whole  family  of  the  ante* 

*  Seetheexpbuiatianof  tlüswordiaanotetopage  107. 
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the  valley  at  its  foot,  but  from  the  Warm  Bokkeveld,  which  lies  so  much  lower, 
it  must  rise  at  least  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  feet. 

From  this  extraordinary  production  of  nature,  the  valley  at  its  foot  has  a 
gloomy  and  melancholy  appearance.    A  small  stream,  the  Leeu  wen-river,  runs 
through  it,  parallel  with  the  mountain,  down  to  the  Warm  Bokkeveld,  and 
there  uniting  itself  with  the  waters  of  the  Breede-river,  rushes  with  them 
through  the  pass  of  the  Mostershoek  into  the  sea.     The  valley  is  rich  in  grass 
aad  liliaceous  plants,  and  resembles  an  European  meadow  more  than  any  thing 
we  had  yet  seen.     About  the  middle  of  the  valley,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
stands  the  house  of  the  field-cornet  Hugo,  where  we  stopped  for  the  night« 
The  buildings  here  are  more  roomy,   and  executed  in  a  better  style  than 
in  the  Roggeveld :  the  beams,  as  well  as  the  walls  and  thatch,  are  of  much 
Beater  workmanship.     The  sitting-room  is  decorated  with  neat  shelves,  on 
which  the  household  utensils  in  glass  and  earthenware  are  arranged  with  a  sort 
of  taste,  which  evinces  affluence  of  circumstances ;  and  the  manners  of  the 
iahabitants  have  more  of  the  citizen-like  polish  to  be  seen  among  the  burghers 
of  the  Cape  Town,  than  the  blunt  but  kind-hearted  simplicity  of  their  country- 
men  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  colony.  They  talked  much  of  the  severe 
cold  felt  here  in  winter,  and  said  that  they  commonly  removed  at  that  season 
to. the  Warm  Bokkeveld,  where  also  they  had  an  estate.     At  present  it  was  so 
warm  that  the  whole  family  made  up  beds  for  themselves  in  the  outer  room, 
in  order  to  leave  the  inner  one  entirely  for  our  party.    They  assured  us  that 
they  often  did  this  in  summer,  to  be  more  out  of  the  way  of  the  heat,  and  of 
the  flies. 

The  fetiguing  road  which  we  were  to  travel  the  next  morning  was  one  of  the 
inincipal  subjects  of  our  conversation,  when  for  our  consolation  they  assured 
us,  that  there  were  few  passages  over  mountains  throughout  the  colony  more 
troublesome  and  fatiguing  than  this*    As  a  proof,  however,  of  the  facility  with 

lopes  boksy  &c.  Su.  It  b  to  this  cause  probably  that  we  most  ascribe  the  poTerty  and  corrup- 
tion in  the  expression  of  abstract  ideas  which  is  now  uniTersal  among  the  colonistSi  and  that  con» 
dseness  and  naiTet6  whkh  borders  on  the  figaratiye  language  of  oriental  poetry.  All  bodies  with 
a  rough  nneTcn  surface  are  from  the  same  cause  called  schurfde  (scabby  or  blotchy).  When  wd 
Tisited  the  Caffres,  it  was  curious  to  obserTO  that  if  among  the,  presents  we  made  them  any  of  the 
metal  buttons  had  an  impression,  they  always  returned  them  as  b^g  ichuffde^  and  desired  to 
hare  such  as  were  quite  smooth  and  shining. 
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#hieH  It  Whl  p«»ibld  hv  both  human  beings  and  animals  to  surmount  these 
hardships,  the  good  woman  of  the  house  assured  us,  that  after  every  lyiag-io, 
end  thi«  had  beeh  hitherto  an  annual  ceremony  with  her,  she  went  on  the 
«eeond  01*  third  Sunday  herself  with  her  child,  to  have  it  baptised  ^t  theohureh 
fct  Roödezand.  She  had  a  very  safe  horse,  she  said,  which  carried  her  go  well 
^ist  both  the  mountains  between  her  house  and  Roodezand,  that  she  could 
giei  and  return  in  the  same  day ;  he  would  go  the  whole  way  in  a  trot  without 
^ver  stunibling,  and  she  was  never  afraid  of  suckling  her  child  even  in  the- 
iftost  dftftgefous  parts.* 

On^  of  our  waggons  having  again  beeh  damaged  by  being  overturned  in  a^ 
IfiorasS  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley,  was  repaired  in  the  night,  and  we  set  out 
^atly  in  the  morning,  desirous  if  possible  of  reaching  the  top  of  the  Witsemberg 
before  the  great  heat  of  the  day.  We  travelled  along  the  foot  of  the  Schurfiie^ 
berge  a  ftill  half  hour,  before  we  reached  the  passage  by  which  it  was  to  be' 
ikStended.  A  power  fyt  beyond  all  mortal  comprehension  has  heiemadea 
vdst  rent  in  this  enormous  mass  of  stone,  and  opened  a  way  from  five  to 
six  hundred  feet  wide,  through  which  the  road  is  made.  It  was,  however,  a 
very  arduous  undertaking,  and  attended  with  great  difliculties,  particulaply  ia 
the  lower  and  narrow  part  of  the  cleft.  Vast  immoveable  blocks  of  stone^ 
t^ich  ISy  in  the  way  at  every  step,  must  be  pulverised  before  it  could  be  pos^ 
sible  fbf  a  waggon  to  pass.  It  was  among  these  awe-^inspiring  ruins  that  we  ^ 
t^ete  to  aöcetwl,  but  to  our  great  surprise,  considering  the  details  of  hardships 
Whith  had  been  given  us  tlie  evening  before,  and  which  brought  naMraUy  to 
our  imaginations  the  idea  of  the  Nardouw,  and  the  valley  of  Moed-veHoore») 
iSre  found  the  road  perfectly  fevel,  and  the  ascent  easy ;  after  whi*  iv%  had 
^revi6tifely  passed,  the  present  adventure  seemed  quite  a  joke.    la.hitf  an 
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*  A  tery  remarkable  effect  of  the  climate  cf  Africa,  and  of  Ae  modes  oY  IWing  kmotig  ttof 
women  there,  is  the  facilify  with  which  they  bear  their  children.  A  woanin  dyfng hi  thiH-iicd  ha 
tikHigirltiK^tiltflllsäliidf;  otithecdstrary,  b^'tbefonrtfadaytlivyi^imrafiybegiAto  velunsld 
libto^hkM  MAt9^  avdlT)^  Hht  m¥mi^  or  «igkth  iem^  die  toste^sad  a»  pacfecAlj  teeoveMis 
fhls  nbt  only  imeng  ffm  h&fd.#Drkiag  wx^nieA  in  tke  comitry,  baft«rioitg  tlie  ladies  is  tke  towot 
Oibifgh  ita  mthy  raypiedTi  Üiey  «i^  deK^ats  cttfragh.  Perhapf,  iiinvever,  AH  htciMf  maf  he  a 
ptlncipftl  fatifte  of  th^ir  prbp^^ty  tt»  grttnrfaig  lO  esttemely  corp«lekit,4Mid  of  thai  dkpolltkm  tu 
ftysUsHeit  aHMttbiM  wVt«h%i^  b^Mi  ai«tftiS«Si,  MdiDty  thet^i«  behihwrsd  liy ÜaHRMrafaUMl 
Stils. 
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we  nackcd  the  top  of  Jkhe  moiiiitiiii.  Here  a  sandy  flaiii  fkres^ated  iUelf» 
tlie  'Opposite  aide  of  which  we  reddied  in  another  half  hour,  when  desoeiKltfig 
^gatOt  amidsit  dieae  massy  blocks,  ^ere%cbed  a  pleasanter  little  plaip,  ricbly 
Qafpeted  with  greeo. 

A»d  flaw,  lookiiig  i>sidi,  we  were  prepenAed  with  liie  veatern  side  of  tha» 
^tcburfilebeige.  F^om  the  iop  to  tbeiK>ttoin  it  was  one  continued  successipa 
^tf  i»oken  masses  of  rocks,  Jaeaped  one  upon  another«     Thair  deep  d^adows^ 

duU  grey  of  die  stones»  juid  the  dark  leaves  of  the  hiushes,  which  raise  their 

« 

as  if  comti^  forth  not  without  the  most  painful  exertion,  impress  the 

\raveUer  involuntarily  with.auaoKt  of  £äeliog  of  pensiveness.     Except  along 

the    beaten  Toad,   the  mountain  is   almost  as   inaccessible  on   this  side, 

Crom   its  extreme :ruggedness,  as  on  Üie  other  from  its  steep,  flat,  and-un* 

iKBDkenjaurtaoe.    JLacge  >traops  of  apes  weie  climbing  about  these  masses,  and 

UbeirhoBPid  yell  was  rendered  a  thousand  times  nK>re  horrid  from  being  e<5hoed 

asi^ery  way  by  the  surrounding  clefts;  while  Jittle  wanton  goats^  resembling 

the  Kt^^pensprmger^  were  bounding  about  on  the  very  top,  seamiiig  to  mock 

ikeir  persecutors,  from  whose  ^weapons  they  were  now  perfectly  secure. 

^NLotB  abundant  traces  of  the  crafty  panther  were  to  be  found  here  than  la 

other  part  of  the  coj^sy,  while  his  harmless  fellow-inhabitants  of  the  rocks 

ve^meatiQiied,  often  become  his  prey.    ^Often,  too,  do  the  flocks  of  the 

iisti30iis  frdrmer  suffer  severely  from  his  ravages.    But  the  enemy  moat  to 

icaied  faeteis  man.  A  thousand  places  of  concealment  offer  the  wisbed^for 

lums  to  slaves  deserting  their  service,  and  bands  of  these  robbers  not  unr 

^fce  advanftage.of  the  fovourable  nature  of  the  spot  to  harbour  in  it 

i4ong'time  together,  living  upon  the  plunder  of  the  neighbouring  flocks 

iierds,  garcbsns  and  fields.  From  time  immemorial  this  mountain  has  never 

iiree  from  such  marauders,  notwithstanding  that  parties  have  frequently 

S:a»itout  against  them,  and  numbers  have  been  brought  to  justice.     Some 

* 

iaatruoted  ttaveliers  have  confounded  these  people  with  the  Bosjesmans; 

diey iuMve  no  relation  whatever  with  them.     They  are  much  leas  addicted 

urder;  but  ate  not  so  easily  taken,  on  account  of  the  fire-arms  which -they 

^or  defending  themselves. 

tptaia  of  more  than  an  hour  in  breadth  now  carried  us  to  the  foot  of  the 
^r  high  mountain,  which  we  were  this  day  to  cross.  This  plain  has  for 
eastern  boundary  the  Schurf^ebeige»  and  runs  from^  north  to  south  between 
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that  and  the  Witsembeig.  Directly  on  coming,  out  of  the  cleft  through  which  we 
had  crossed  the  Schurfdeberge  we  found  a  solitary  house  standing  under  a  pro^ 
jecting  piece  of  rock :  it  was  inhabited  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Scholz,  who 
was  overseer  of  the  road,  and  stationed  there  to  collect  a  dollar  and  a  half  from 
every  waggon  passing  the  mountain,  to  be  applied  to  keeping  up  the  road  in 
a  proper  state.  The  money  thus  collected,  and  the  free  use  of  the  circumja- 
cent lands^  was  farmed  by  him  at  a  stipulated  sum,  to  be  paid  into  the  chest  of 
the  district;  and  he  was  besides  to  attend  to  the  proper  repairs  of  the  road. 
Some  repairs  are  perpetudly  wanted,  on  account  of  the  damage  done  by  the 
heavy  rains  of  winter  upon  a  pretty  rapid  ascent^^ 

A  few  oaks  by  which  the  house  was  shaded  seemed  to  offer  us  a  desirable 
place  of  rest,  and  bringing  out  our  tables  and  benches,  we  sat  down  upon  the 
turf  beneath  to  take  our  refreshment.  The  overseer,  called  in  the  country  the 
padmakevj  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  corpulent  men  I  ever  saw,  and 
throughout  the  whole  colony  a  man  with  less  intelligence  of  any  useful  kind, 
or  one  less  fit  for  his  post,  could  hardly  have  been  found.  He  assured  us  that  it 
was  only  within  a  few  yearrhe  had  become  so  corpulent:  he  was  before  ratber 
lean  than  fat.  He  had  a  little  waggon  in  which  he  was  drawn  about  to  in- 
spect the  roads ;  but  the  overlooking  of  the  workmen  employed  upon  them 
was  deputed  to  one  of  his  slaves.  The  neighbours  complained  much  of  his 
duty  being  very  ill  performed,  and  asserted  that  the  road  had  been  mended  m 
a  hurry  against  our  arrival,  but  that  for  two  years  before  it  had  been  scarcely 
passable. 

An  object  which  here  particularly  attracted  our  attention  was  a  gigantic 
assemblage  of  blocks  of  stone,  piled  together  in  such  a  manner,  that  spaces 
were  left  sufficient  to  walk  in  and  out  between  them,  and  thus  a  sort  of  labyi> 
rinth  was  formed ;  here  the  owner  of  the  place  kept  his  flocks  and  herds^ 
each  different  species  having  their  distinct  apartments.  In  exploring  this 
singular  place»  I  was  struck  with  the  resemblance  it  bore  to  the  cave 
of  the  Cyclops,  according  to  the  description  given  of  it  by  the  -sublime 
author  of  the  Odyssey,  while  the  gigantic  figure  of  the  host,  who  had  been 
long  afflicted  with  a  disorder  in  his  eyes,  and  had  one  bound  down  with  a 
handkerchief,  seemed  a  pot  inappropriate  representative  of  the  monstrous 
paster  of  this  cave, 
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When  to  the  nearest  yerge  of  land  we  drew, 
Fast  b^  the  sea  a  lonely  cave  we  viewi 
High,  and  with  darkening  laurels  corer'd  o'er, 
Where  sheep  and  goats  lay  slnmb'ring  roond  the  shore. 
Near  this,  ftfeaee  of  marble  from  the  rock, 
Brown  with  o*er.arching  {dne  and  spreading  oak. 
A  giant  shepherd  here  his  flock  maintains 
Far  from  the  rest,  and  solitary  reigns, 
In  shelter  thick  of  horrid  shade  reclin'd. 
And  gloomy  mischiefs  labour  in  his  mind. 
A  form  enormons,  far  unlike  the  race 
Of  human  birth,  in  stature,  or  in  fhce; 
As  some  lone  mountain's  monstrous  growth  he  stood, 
Crown'd  with  rough  thickets,  andanoddKng  wood. 

ODTSSET,   BOOK  IX.   LIITB  211. 

Papers  TVanshtton. 

A  rumour  was  abroad  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  Scholz  had  many  more  of 
these  sort  of  caves  than  were  known  to  any  person,  his  slaves  excepted, 
where  he  concealed  the  sheep  which  by  the  help  of  the  same  slaves  he  stole 
fiom  the  butchers  as  they  passed  with  their  droves  that  way.  In  fact,  about 
ayear  after,  upon  the  complaint  of  some  butchers,  Scholz  and  all  his  crew 
were  apprehended,  and  more  than  half  convicted  of  the  robberies  alleged 
against  them.  The  slaves  confessed  that  the  master  was  guilty  of  asserting 
most  abominable  falsehoods ;  but  before  the  process  was  concluded  he  died  in 
prison.  I  myself  visited  him  there  several  times  in  my  medical  capacity.  In 
bis  gigantic  form,  his  one-eyed  face,  his  craft  and  deceit,  his  disposition  to 
solitude,  and  in  having  abjured  vegetable  food,  it  would  perhaps  have  been 
difficult  to  find  a  stronger  resemblance  to  the  monster  Polypheme,  than  in  the 
owner  of  these  caverns  at  the  foot  of  the  Schurfdeberg. 

In  the  afternoon  arrived  some  deputies  from  Roodezand,  to  welcome  the 
Commissajy*general,  and  they  accompanied  us  across  the  plain  between  the 
mountains.  This  plain  is  morassy,  and  abounds  with  rushes  and  liliaceous 
plants:  it  is  even  so  morassy  as  to  be  dangerous  passing  over  in  very  wet 
weathör.  Here  and  there  a  little  stream  flows  through  it.  We  now  asc^nded^ 
in  about  half  an  hour,  the  inner  side  of  the  Witsemberg,  and  the  whole  party 
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agreed  that  a  more  striking  view  than  was  presented  from  its  summit  could 
hardly  be  seen.  There  is  here  no  level  ground :  the  descent  begins  almost  as 
soon  as  the  ascent  is  finished^  and  a  valley  is  spread  out  three  times  as  deep 
below  the  sumnül  aft  that  o»  the  other  side,  the  little  space  that  there  is  at  the 
top  placing  them  both,  astk  weye  ad:  the  same  nipoment,  before  the  eyes  of  the 
almost  awe-stricken  traveller.  Forty  rich  farmi^  lay  spread  before  us  as  upon 
a.  map,  each  with  neat-looking  houses,  shaded  by  oaks,  and  surrounded  by 
green  meadows  and  corn-fields.  Snxooth  roads  crossing  each  other  in  various 
directions,  going  from  one  fajpoi  to  another,  seemed  like  a  sort  of  net- work 
thrown  over  the  green  carpet,wkile  numbers  of  bluish  streams  that  wound  pret- 
tily from  the  sides  of  the  valley,  and  met  at  last  in  the  centre,  formed  there  a 
wide  stream,  which  sought  a  way  out  of  this  confined  spot  through  a  vast 
chasm  in  the  opposite  row  of  hills.  Over  this  row,  which  in  the  parts  about 
the  chasm  is  lower  than*  the  place  where  we  now  were,  we  could  see  the  well- 
known  hills  that  rise  above  Saldanha  bay,  and  farther  still,  in  the  south-west, 
"Vfasttp  l»e  däsQqra^d  the  Table  Mountain,  with  its  summit  now  lost  in  a  white 
<:toud.  Those  who  h^d  friends  on  the  shores  of  Table  Bay  could  not  help 
gireetii^  with  de^ig^,  though  at  the  distance  of  three  days  journey,  the  flat 
oniiDenjse  toweriqg.  above  the  place  of  their  abode. 

Aft  the- traveller  begins  to  descend,  he  can  scarcely  contemplate  without  a. 
sort  of  shuddering  the  danger  which  appears  manifestly  to  be  attached  to 
th^  task  he  is  undertaking;  and  he  feels  disposed  to  rail  in  secret  at 
the  person  who  planned,  the  road,  that  he  could  require  of  any  one  to  descend 
this  steep  wall,  by  so  madly  bold  a  path.  Nothing  is  to  be  seen  here  pf  the 
ho|:tom  of  the^  hill.  The  road  has  to  the  eye,  as  it  looks  down,  the  appearance 
of  terminating,  after  a  short  descent,  at  the  edge  of  a  precipice;  and  when 
arrived  at  this  edge,  it  is  not  much  less  frightful  to  see  a  perpetual  zigzag  all 
down  the  side  of  the  steep  descent;  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  curious  to 
observe  how  carefully  the  most  convenient  places  for  making  the  turns  have 
been  selected^  Farther  down,  the  road  corner  to  the  edge  of  a  wide-spread 
cbasm^  along  which  it  descends  more  rapidly,  but  more  safely,  to  the  bottom« 
^  the  side  of  the  road,  in  several  places  upon  the  declivity,  little  spring» 
trickle  from  the  slatcrstone,  which,  to  travellers  exposed  as  they  are  .on  thi» 
almost  perpendicQlar  hill»  in  the  midst  of  a  burning  sun,  afford  a  most  wel« 
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come  cordial;  Oae  hälfet  the  hiltis  well  cloiiied  with  buthw:  the  mkal 
stone  changes  gradually  into  fertile  soiUaad  there  mt  eVeh  spote  that  AlrsMk 
grass  sufficieot  for  cattle  to  leed  on  them.  Thtse  mminded  Jile  jtnmgly  of  .the 
meadows  upon  the  Swiss  fiioiui  tains,  ... 

Wearied  with  descending  for  an  hour  and  a  hatf^  we  aniTed  at  lafitiat 
the  first  farm  in  the  valley,  directly  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain^  where. 
we  were  received  with  the  most  friendly  welcome  by  a  large  ümUf 
of  worthy  inhabitants,  and  all  sorts  of  refreshments  were  immediately 
set  before  us. 

Twenty-five  years  before,  there  was  no  passage  over  this  mountain,  and  the 
only  way  of  coming  from  the  Cold  Bokkeveld  hither  was  by  a  wide  circtiit  of 
almost  double  the  distance,  through  the  Mostershoek,  and  by  the  bed  of  the 
Breede-river.  At  that  time  a  man  of  an  enterprising  spirit,  Mr.  Pienaar,  the 
father  of  the  Field-comet,  formed  the  bold  plan  of  constructing  a  road  over 
the  Schurfdeberg  and  Witsemberg,  and  under  the  favour  of  the  government, 
happily  accomplished  it,  so  that  now  the  passage  of  the  Witsemberg,  when 
kept  in  good  order,  is  preferred  by  all  the  neighbourhood  to  the  road  of  the 
Mostershoek.  This  Pienaar  was  a  friend  of  Colonel  Gordon's,  and  accom-* 
panied  him  in  all  his  travels.  He  was  a  man  whom  no  danger  could  deter  from  • 
any  undertaking:  the  more  arduous  the  task,  the  more  was  he  determined  upon 
accomplishing  it.  To  this  undaunted  courage  he  fell  a  sacrifice.  As  a  band 
of  the  slave-robbers  once  attacked  his  domains,  he  went  out  among  them 
alone  and  unarmed,  in  hopes  by  his  presence,  his  remonstrances,  and  exhor* 
tations,  to  induce  them  to  quit  the  course  they  were  pursuing,  and  return  to  a 
life  of  honest  industry;  but  the  men  misapprehending  his  purpose,  fell  upon 
him  and  murdered  him. 

Lieutenant  Gilmer  had  occupied  himself  exceedingly  in  providing  good 
accommodations  for  the  whole  party  at  Roodezand,  since  it  was  resolved  that 
we  should  make  some  little  stay  there,  partly  to  wait  for  intelligence  from  the 
Cape  Town  respecting  the  political  aflairs  of  Europe,  on  which  the  determi- 
nation whether  or  not  we  should  proceed  on  our  journey  principally  depended; 
partly  to  put  our  whole  equipage  in  good  repair,  in  case  we  were  to  proceed. 
The  Commissary-general,  with  the  ladies,  were  lodged  in  the  house  of  the 
clergyman,  which  w?is  near  the  church,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  valley ;  the 
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rest  were  dispersed  in  the  farms  that  lay  nearest,  none  of  which  were 
more  than  a  little  half  hour  distant  I  myself,  with  my  pupil,  and  my 
friend  Winters,  took  up  my  quarters  at  the  house  of  a  widow  by  name 
Du  Plessis,  where  I  employed  the  time  of  our  stay  in  putting  in  order 
and.  packing  my  different  collections,  and  sent  them  off  to  the  care  of 
my  friends  at  the  Cape  Town,  to  make  room  for  the  accommodation  of  new 
treasures^ 


BND  OF  PAET  THE  FIRST. 
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PART  II. 

JOURNEY  FROM  ROODEZAND  TO  ZWELLENDAM,  AND  AIiONG  THE 

SOUTHERN  COAST  TO  ALGOA  BAY. 


CHAP.  X. 

Description  of  the  VMej/  of  JRoodetand.— Character  of  its  Inhabitants. ^Prevailing 
Bigotry. -^The  surrounding  Countrjf.—The  Water^faU  Mountain. ^Mostershoek.-- 
Brcede'river.^Goudinie.-'Hot  Spring  in  the  Brand  Vdletf. 

The  highest  part  of  the  great  chain  of  mountains»  which  runs  from  north  to 
south  through  the  colony,  is  in  latitude  33^50'  south:  here  is  formed  an 
assemblage  of  heads  or  knobs,  the  most  lofty  of  which  is  covered  with  snow 
in  winter,  and  thence  has  the  nanie  of  the  Winterhoek  (Winter  point). 
On  the  northern  side  of  this  mountain  is  the  source  of  the  Elephants'-river : 
towards  the  west  its  foot  borders  the  district  of  the  twenty-four  rivers,  and  on 
the  east  it  is  met  by  the  mountains  of  the  Cold  Bokkeveld.  To  the  south  the 
chain  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which,  turning  to  the  south-east,  ter- 
minates in  the  Witsemberg,  Mostershoek,  the  Hex-river  mountain,  and  at 
length  at  the  ridge  which  forms  the  boundary  of  Zweliendam.  The  other 
branch  runs  directly  south,  and  joining  the  chain  which  has  its  course  from 
east  to  west,  spreads  into  the  Franschehoek,  Drakenstein,  Stellenbosch,  Hot- 
tentotshoUand,  to  the  False-Cape,  where  it  is  lost  in  the  sea. 

In  the  circle  formed  by  these  two  chains  as  they  branch  off,  lies  the  valley 
of  Roodezand,  formerly  called  Van-Waveren*s  Land,  though,  at  the  first 
planting  of  the  colony,  when  it  was  the  principal  place  in  its  northern  parts, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Landdrost,  it  was  distinguished  as  the  Tulbagh.  The  breadth 
of  this  valley  is  about  a  geographical  mile;  its  length,  as  far  as  the  district  of 
Roodezand  extends,  is  from  two  miles  to  three  and  a  half.    On  three  sides 
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it  is  enclosed  by  high  hills,  but  it  is  open  to  the  south,  and  bounded  by  the 
Breede-^river  and  Goudinie.  This  circuit  is  inhabited  by  forty  families,  so 
that  each  domain  is  small,  but  fertile  in  corn  and  fruit.  The  wheat  here  is 
considered  as  the  best  in  the  whole  colony,  and  is  in  great  request  at  the 
Cape  Town.  Very  few  cattle  are  kept,  as  there  is  a  great  want  of  pasture, 
yet  every  one  breeds  as  many  as  will  furnish  him  with  the  oxen  necessary  for 
his  own  use:  he  only  keeps  sheep  sufficient  for  his  household  consumption. 

The  church  was  built  in  the  year  1743:  it  is  a  very  humble,  simple  edifice. 
Service  is  performed  there  every  Sunday:  the  congregation  being  collected 
from  many  miles  round :  most  people  attend  who  are  at  the  distance  of  no 
more  than  half  a  day's  journey  on  horseback.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Rog- 
g^veldts,  of  the  Bokkeveldts,  and  of  the  district  of  Hantam,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  parishioners  here,  since  they  bring  their  children  to  this  church  to  be 
baptized.  They  do  not,  however,  make  a  point  of  coming  for  this  purpose 
immediately  after  the  child's  birth;  they  wait  till  some  opportunity  presents, 
itself,  perhaps  till  they  take  a  journey  to  the  Cape  Town.  Both  Sundays 
that  we  were  here,  there  were  as  many  as  four  and  twenty  children  baptized» 
a  proof  of  the  flourishing  state  of  population  in  the  colony.  Marriages  are 
also  solemnised  here,*  children  are  confirmed,  and  once  in  the  year  at  least, 
even  the  most  distant  of  the  colonists  come  to  partake  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  How  assiduous  the  African  farmer  is  in  praying  and  singing 
in  his  own  house  shall  be  hereafter  shewn. 

Near  the  church  is  a  row  often  or  twelve  small  houses,  inhabited  chiefly 
I>y  handicraft  workers  and  little  traders,  who,  from  the  neighbourhood  being 
so  much  more  inhabited  than  many  other  p^ts,  and  from  the  road  being 
much  more  frequented,  gain  a  very  good  livelihood.  Every  house  has  a  little 
garden,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  opposite  hisdoor,  and  many  of  the  inhabi'* 
tants  have  a  small  quantity  of  land  in  the  open  field,  from  which  they  gather 
their  provision  of  bread«coxn  for  their  famihes.  At  the  end  of  this  row  stands 
the  house   of  the  clergyman,  the  neatest  and  best  house  in   the   valley. 


*  Formerly  marriages  could  only  be  solemnised  in  the  Cape  Town,  and  for  thia  purpose  the 
parties  to  be  united  were  sometimes  obliged  to  take  a  journey  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles. 
The  government  has  now  altered  this  regulation,  and  marriages  may  be  solemniBed  before  the 
laaddros t  of  each  dis  trie t. 
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Befofe  it  is  a  court,  enclosed  with  a  palisade,  and  near  it  is  the  garden  and  the 
corn-fields.  The  clergyman  is  by  birth  a  German,  and  his  name  is  Ballot« 
He  was  educated  at  the  German  Universities,  and  afterwards  went  as  Duteh 
preacher  to  Malacca  and  Batavia,  whence  he  came  hither.  His  wife,  a  very 
mild,  amiabk  woman,  is  of  one  of  the  best  families  at  the  Cape  Town :  from* 
the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  both  these  people  their  house  is  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  at  which  a  traveller  can  be  entertained. 

The  inhabitants  of  Roodezand,  owing  to  their  frequent  intercourse  with  the 
Cape  Town,  have  more  of  civilization  than  the  distant  colonists,  are  more 
active  and  industrious,  and  more  attentive  to  their  own  interests.     There  is 
more  taste  about  tbeir  houses,  more  luxury  at  their  tables,  the  wives  and 
daughters  are  better  clothed,  and  they  make  some  pretensions,  not  wholly 
without  reason,   to  polish  and  education.     Unfortunately,  through  the  mis- 
taken zeal  of  a  swarm  of  missionaries,  who  within  a  few  years  have  established 
themselves  Here,  a  degree  of  bigotry  has  been  introduced,  which  has  very 
much  changed  the  frankness  of  character  and  good-will  towards  each  other, 
which  was  once  so  prevalent  here,  and  made^  them^  devotees  and  scandal- 
mongers.    Music  and  dancing  are  entirely  banished ;  and  they  can  scarcely 
fcpgive  their  regular  clergyman,  that  he  is  more  tolerant  and  would  encou- 
rage   cheerfulness  among  the  young  people.     The  youths  do  indeed  still 
occupy  themselves  with  agriculture,  hunting,  and  travelling,  but  the  women 
ölt  at  home  in  pious  inactivity  ;  or  if  they  do  move,  it  is  with  an  affected 
solemnity,  stiffness,  and  starchedness   of  manner,  that  even   the  young- 
est seem  as*  if  the^  had  taken  their  grandmothers  as  the  model  for  their 
air  and  carriage.     Every  lively  feeling  of  youth  is  suppressed  in  prayers  and 
psalm-singing,  and  they  often  go  to  the  arms  of  the  husbands  whom  their 
fathers  have    chosen    for  them    with  pale  countenances  and  half-ruined 
health. 

The  first  disposition  to  this  vexatious  bigotry,  for  so  it  is  to  a  true  chris- 
tian,  was  created  by  the  predecessor  of"  the  present'  clergyman,  an  ignorant, 
illiterate  man,  without  any  of  the  true  dignity  of  the  clerical  character,  who, 
with  a  canting  affected  humility,  preached  the  doctrine  of  every  one  devoting 
himself  entirely  to  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul;  a  doctrine  not  only  utterly 
destruetive  of  all  social  affection,  but  even  of  all  attention  to  the  necessary 
occupations  of  life.    Such  a  doctrine,  the  offspring  of  sloth  and  ignorance. 
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could  only  find  complete  admission  into  the  minds  of  silly,  ignorant  people ; 
but  unfortunately  it  gained  a  par/ta/ admission  with  many,  otherwise  sensible 
men,  while  it  was  highly  commended  by  the  elderly  women,  and  soon 
became  that  in  which  the  young  women  were  to  be  educated,  lliis  influence 
over  the  minds  of  the  female  part  of  his  flock  was  employed  by  the  pious 
preacher  for  the  base  purpose  of  seducing  a  young  woman,  who  soon,  by 
giving  birth  to  a  child,  brought  both  him  and  herself  to  public  shame.  Not« 
withstanding  this  event,  there  were  but  too  many  who  still  wanted  their  favou- 
rite to  remain  among  them ;  but  he  went,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  with  the 
English  to  Ceylon.  There  are  still,  however,  many  persons  who  very  much 
lament  the  loss  of  him,  and  wish  ardently  for  his  return :  in  fact,  the  doctrine 
he  taught  was  a  very  convenient  one ;  it  was,  that  if  a  man  is  only  with  a  true« 
humble,  broken,  and  contrite  heart,  convinced  of  his  sinfulness,  it  is  no  matter 
how  great  may  have  been  the  sins  he  has  committed,  he  is  certain  of  being 
saved. 

Among  the  mountains  that  encompass  the  valley  of  Roodezand,*  the  Wit. 
semberg  and  the  Winterhoeksberg  are  particularly  distinguished;  the  summit 
of  the  former  is  two  thousand  nine  hundred  feet  above  the  spot  on  which  the 
church  stands,  the  latter,  which  is  at  the  northern  corner  of  the  valley,  is  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  higher.  The  mountains  become  lower  as  they  advance 
towards  the  west,  till  the  Roodezandkloof,  a  long  narrow  pass  leading  to  the 
Cape  Town,  and  continue  decreasing  to  the  Water-fall  mountain,  the  last  in 
the  chain  towards  the  south.  In  one  of  the  clefts  of  this  mountain,  a  large 
stream  of  water  falls  from  a  high  rock  above,  which  in  winter,  when  swollen 
by  the  rains,  presents  a  glorious  spectacle.  We  spent  one  of  the  days  of  ouj 
stay  at  Roodezand  in  a  visit  to  this  spot.  A  ride  of  an  hour  and  half  brought 
us  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  having  in  our  way  crossed  the  Little  Berg-river. 
Here  we  left  our  horses,  and  climbed  to  a  considerable  height  over  the  steep 
and  broken  rocks  which  form  one  side  of  the  mountain,  and  when  we  arrived 
at  the  top,  we  saw  the  fall  on  the  other  side.  Its  height  may  be  between 
eighty  and  ninety  feet,  its  breadth  between  thirty  and  forty.  The  sublimity 
of  this  scene  was  however  lost  to  us,  since  there  not  having  been  any  rain 

*  Tbe  valley  hjis  the  name  of  Roodezand  (Red^and)  from  the  colour  ^tven  to  the  soil  bj  tho 
parjtictes  of  iioa  with  which  it  is  every  where  impregnated. 
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fcr  a  loi^  tiipe,  a  very  scanty  pojtion  of  water  trickled  down  the  deepest  part 
of  the  chasm.  It  was  in  a  very  different  state  when  I  saw  it  a  year  and  a 
half  after,  in  the  winter  of  1805 ;  there  had  been  abundant  rains,  and  it  was 
in  full  beauty. 

I  cannot  omit  recommending  this  water-fall  to  travellers  as  one  of  the 
objects  which  they  will  find  the  most  worthy  their  attention  of  any  in  the 
country.  To  a  painter  it  would  afford  excellent  matter  for  a  picture,  the 
principal  object  of  which,  with  the  surrounding  ones,  would  give  a  very  good 
idea  of  the  scenery  of  Southern  Africa.  It  is  not  often  that  really  picturesque 
views  are  to  be  found  here.  The  country  makes  a  strong  impression  upoo 
the  mind  from  the  extensive  horizons  which  it  so  often  presents,  and  from  the 
vastness  of  the  objects  comprehended  within  the  space  over  which  the  eye 
is  wandering ;  but  it  is  seldom  that  near  objects,  that  single  points  are  interest- 
ing when  separated  from  the  grand  whole  of  which  they  form  a  part.  Africaa 
landscapes  therefore  fail  entirely  of  the  suavity,  the  mildness,  the  animation 
which  are  to  be  found  in  so  many  spots  under  the  European  heavens :  they 
may  be  given  as  descriptions  by  which  the  nature  of  the  country  will  be  more 
clearly  understood,  but  they  will  scarcely  be  studied  for  their  innate  and 
abstract  beauty. 

In  the  valley  beneath,  the  water  is  collected  in  a  vast  bason  excavated  ia 
the  stone,  granite  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  bottom  of  which  1  could  not 
reach  with  a  pole  ten  feet  long :  by  the  side  of  the  stream  is  a  grotto,  which 
runs  within  the  rock  to  the  depth  of  between  thirty  and  forty  feet :  the  arched 
entrance  to  this  grotto  is  close  to  the  falling  water  when  the  stream  is  full. 
The  rocks  round  about  are  thickly  grown  over  with  shrubs,  which  are  then 
sprinkled  by  the  spray.  As  often  as  I  visited  Roodezand  in  my  subsequent 
travels,  I  never  omitted  a  pilgrimage  to  this  enchanting  spot. 

Our  excellent  and  respected  chief  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  house 
during  the  whole  of  our  stay  here,  by  the  variety  of  business  which  claimed 
his  attention.  Dispatches  from  Europe  and  India  occupied  him  not  less  than 
the  affairs  of  the  Cape  Town,  or  the  many  r^ulations  he  made  for  improving 
tlie  situation  of  the  countries  through  which  we  had  travelled,  and  of  the 
place'  we  now  inhabited.  Happily  nothing  had  occurred  to  interrupt  the 
prosecution  of  our  joumeyy  or  to  render  the  Commissary-generaPs  iiresence 
ia  the  Cape  Towp  necessary.    The  damages,  therefore,  which  our  waggons 


had  «t  rarioild  times  täeeiv^d^  beih^  now  v^y  completely  repairecT, 
we  oursehv^  and  our  wbol^  M'm  l^tig  fboroiiglily  recruited,  and  ft  new 
»upply  iiaving  been  laid  if),  patily  by  purchase,  and  partly  through  the 
kindness  of  the  inhabitants,  we  quitted  Roodezand  on  Thui^sday,  the  first  of 
December^  after  a  stay  0f  e(«vefli  dayd.  '   , 

We  had  «periendöd  very  donstd^^l^  h^U  during  out  stay  here,  and  at 
^ree  di^rent  times  the  tbormotiSMet  had  risen  above  the  heat  of  blood.  We 
did  not  set  out  thei^fore  till  the  afkernoon,  when  Commonly  a  cool  breeze  riset 
frmn  the  south-east ;  iometime«  indeed  it  brings  a  fttortt  with  it,  but  never 
attains  the  degree  of  heat  here  that  it  does  at  the  Cape.  Some  of  the  most 
ednsiderable  people  of  the  place  accompanied  us  a  patt  of  the  way  fis  an  escort 
of  hobotir»  and  at  every  farm  we  passed  we  received  the  Cttstot&ary  salutes  of 
lioBour  from  the  old  German  mmköts»  Mf€  tiro^sed  several  arms  df  the  Little 
Beig-iiver,  and  went  up  and  dowh  «evefal  pretty  tittle  bills,  from  the  tops  of 
Which  we  had  interesting  viei^s  of  Ihe  ti^^hty  cultivated  country  around.  To 
the  right  we  had  the  Water-fell  mountain,  to  the  left  Mostertshoek,*  which 
projecting  some  Way  into  the  plain,  coUträcts  the  breadth  of  the  valley  half 
H  gec^phieal  mile.  We  crossed  the  Brftede*-river  «eveml  times :  thfs  streani 
issues  from  the  steep  ravine  that  leads  from  the  Warm  Boklseveld,  and 
tp^eads  into  many  bmtich^fei  which  wind  about  the  valley,  and  form  a  number 
«fpriAty  little  islimd». 

About  Äun-set  we  rea<;hed  the  house  of  the  Freld-cörtiet  Hugo,  which  hat 
the  name  of  Liebe  (Love).  In  this  house  we  found  every  appearance  of  the 
doners  being  in  afSuente.  The  farms  hereabouts  are  altogether  as  fertile  as 
lliose  in  Rbodesand,  and  have  the  advantage  of  a  more  extensive  circulation 
ioT  their  commx>dities.  The  wine  ia  much  better;  the  Cape  Madeira  in  parti- 
cular which  growfe  lieie,  i»  very  much  like  that  in  the  ^strict  of  the  Four  and 
Twenty  Kiveib.  But  in  this  place*  also  we  found  a  great  degree  of  bigoti^,  the 
bfispf  ing  of  a  swarm  of  idte  missionaries,  who  find  it  more  agreeable  to  be  fed 
by  the  devout  colonists,  than  to  pursue  the  proper  object  for  which  they  tvcre 
nefnt  out — the  endeavouring  to  instruct  «md  ctviliee  the  neighbouring  savages. 
When  We  were  seaited  at  table,  six  children  of  the  Field*cornet  placed  them- 


i.irfiM 


i*^^ 


*  Movtert  was  tfae  naitfe  of  UKetnan,  I'oiig  siaee  dead,  who  first  inhabited  this  place :  thence  the 
^  Mostert8badky<Mo8ter^  Point«) 
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«elves  M  ftiraW)  Mcordiog  to  timt  ages,  behind  the  seats  of  ihgir  «pafents,  and 
4bcfe  g^faUed  omr  a  long  graoe^  aU  fbam  the  iddest  to  the  youngest  speaking 
togetker»  It  was  jMt,*  however,  one  le«med  from  the  prayer-book,  which  they 
-might  hare  «udderstood,  but  it  was  composed  of  a  parcel  of  high-souoding 
•words  devoid  of  meaning,  to  which  it  mas  plain,  neither  they  or  their  teachers 
could  annex  any  distinct  ideas ;  and  from  the^oneln  which  it  was  spoken,  and 
;the  jangle  of  so  many  discondant  voices  speaking  together,  one  might  ha%'e 
«thonglkt  oneaeif  in  Bedlam« 

On  the  ibUowing  ilay  we  arrived  in  the  district  of  Goudiaie,  having  passed 
jn  our  way  a  pcefcty  ^ep  ford  of  the  Breede^iver.  Our  nearest  road  to  Zwd!- 
itmdam  would iMme  been  ^y  following  the  idt  bank  c^  the  river  directly  out 
of  the  Tdley :  .we  should  then  faavje  reached  it  in  four  or  five  days.  But  ffae 
idttfaietf  Mid  mitfoanhity .  of  the  country,  md  the  want  of  places  where  we  couM 
jtep  to  nest,  jbeaides  »the  wish  to  visit  many  intereslang  objects  which  iay  out 
•of  this  .c0u]Be,  detenniiied  theCommissary-gonerfl^l  upon  taking  a  more  circuit- 
jousfonte«. 

Goudinie  is  a  low  flat  district,  in  a  recess  formed  by  the  western  .chain  of 
•mountains,  where  it  imis  «parall^  with  the  mountains  of  the  Hex-river,  and 
fttdoBesishe  valley  of : the  B^^eede^lver«  A  «umber  of  little  streams  flow  froin 
Ae  «lefiB  of 'tiie  mountaias  thcough  this  plain  into  the  latter  river,  by  which 
fÜiejdistvictisinot'Uiifrequently  oyeiflowedin  winter.  From4his  low  situation 
grap  is  produced  in  pco&sion,  and  osen  and  horses  may  socm  become  fat  here^ 
^ot  tbeie  is  no  >plaee  in  whksh  ^hey  are^more  liable  to  the  murrain.  Little 
toom  lis  igiown,  and  that  «of  a  very  moderate  quality ;  but  thermits  are  fine, 
flbanreidlf'theg^pes:  the  raisins  of  this  district  are  considered  as  the  finest 
iflanpoared  in  .'the  wholoK»lony. 

Wie  Mated  for  the  mght  at  the  house  of  a  certain  Daniel  du  Toit,  wliose 
^anilgr  iwas  .of  Baench  wigin :  they  are  now  spread  so  numerously  over  the 
tcsmotipf^  ».that  tthese  ja  scarcely  a  &mily  in  the  neighbourhood  who  is  not 
'cefaited tin  jtome. degree  4o  «the  IDu  Toits«  In  our  journey  to  day  we  had  passed 
^MrenlrfaousfiB inhabited iby  persons^- this  name.  Our  host  was  seventy-one 
^eau  itfjage,;butstill  healthy  andactive.  He  was  married  for  the  third  time 
^  a  jwoman  not  now  oaose  than  thirty,  who  bad  borne  him  several  chil- 
«dnen^'the  vjrouBgest  being  only  three  years  old.  His  eldest  son  was  already  a 
^grandt&tber,  jand  the  whole  «umber  of  his  descendants,  children,  grand« 

u  2 
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children^  and  great-grand-ckiidren  included,  amounted  to  eighty-three, 
house  was  neat ;  the  family  ivere  kind  and  hospitable,  having  the  appearance 
of  being  in  very  comfortable  circumstances,  and  they  seemed  anxious  to  make 
every  thing  agreeable  to  us.  Some  tall  oaks  shaded  the  house,  and  the 
meadows  around  with  cattle  feeding  in  them  brought  stirongly  to  my  ims^na- 
tion  the  idea  of  the  Netherlands* 

This  place  was  formerly  called  the  island,  from  being  surrounded  l^  sevend 
IHtle  mountain  streams :  these  are  sometimes  so  swollen  in  winter  that  there 
is  no  stirring  out.  We  here,  for  the  first  time,  saw  a  cow  afflicted  with  the 
Imnziekle.  She  had  for  a  whole  month  lain  entirely  on  the  ground,  excepting 
when  sometimes  Jby  the  assistance  of  the  .men  she  was  raised  up  for  a  short 
time,  but  she  could  neither  rise  or  stand  without  assistance.  .  It  appears  to 
be^a  disease  of  the  nerves,  particularly  of  those  of  the  buttocks  and  hinder 
legs ;  but  neither  the  cause  of,  or  remedies  for  it,  are  yet  well  understood^ 
.When,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  disease  continues  a  long  time,  and  the 
animal  is  always  able  to  eat,  great  hopes  may  be  entertained  of  an  entire 
recovery. 

The  next  day  we  proceeded  to  the  hot-spring  in  the  Brand-valley,  travel 
ling  for  two  hours  through  a  low,  fiat,  morassy  country,  intersected  widi 
many  little  streams.  This  spring  has  been  hitherto  little  visited  by  travellers^ 
yet  it  is  an  object  well  worthy  their  curiosity.  It  rises  at  the  foot  of  a  high 
hill,'  from  a  bason  which  contains  forty  square  feet.  The  bubbing  up  of 
the  water,  the  vapour  rising  from  it,  and  the  spray  blown  about  with  any 
considerable  breeze,  gives  this  bason  a  strong  resemblance  to  an  immense 
booing  kettle.  By  the  side  it  flows  into  a  canal,  which  it  furnishes  with 
more  than  four  hogsheads  of  water  in  a  minute :  the  supply  of  water,  even  at 
.  the  very  source,  is  sufficient  to  turn  a  mill:  the  heat  is  180*  by  Fahrenheit. 
The  water  is  clear,  tasteless,  and  has  no  colour :  it  flows  in  an  equal  quantity 
the  whole  year.  The  bottom  of  the  bason  is  covered  with,  sand :  it  is  enclosed 
round  with  granite-stone,  and  directly  above  the  water,  begins  a  strong  layer 
of  ai^file.  The  vegetation  is  here  particularly  luxuriant :  the  margin  of  the 
bason  is  fringed  round  with  thick  bushes  of  the  fireshest  green,  and  but  a  few 
paces  from  it,  some  poplars  that  were  planted  became  in  a  very  short  time 
large  trees.  Faded  plants  and  leaves,  held  in  the  water  for  a  few  moments 
perfectly  revived :  eggs  will  not  harden  in  it,  though  from  the  degree  of 
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heat  in  the  water  this  might  be  expected.  None  of  the  mineral  acids  that  I 
had  with  me  occasioned  the  least  trouble  or  fermentation  in  it,  and  the  vapour 
that  rose  from  the  bason  seemed  like  t^e  gas  of  pure  coal.  A  flask  of  the 
water  well  closed  up,  which  I  carried  away  with  me  for  farther  examinattoo^ 
had  puri6ed  itself  entirely  in  four  days. 

This  bath  is  said  to  be  extremely  salutary  in  cutaneous  diseases,  or  for 
healing  long-standiiig  sores.  It  is  not,  however,  of  equal  efficacy  with  the 
w^ann  springs  at  the  Elephants-river,  and  at  the  Zwarteberg,  and  is  of  no  use 
in  arthritic  complaints.  It  is  sometimes  imprudently  used  for  hysterical  affee«» 
tions,  but  from  its  great  degree  of  heat,  it  has  generally  proved  pernicious  in 
these  cases.  Little  provision  is  made  for  the  accommodation  of  guests  who  come 
to  bathe.  A  small  house,  about  four  hundred  paces  from  the  spring,  contain 
six  very  small  and  poor  apartments ;  four  o£  these  were  now  inhabited»  but 
i|6i%e  of  the  patients  could  boast  of  much  amendmeut.  The  first  necessaries 
of  life  are  scarcely  to  be  procui^ed  fH>ni  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  farm  at 
the  fopt  of  the  noountain,  notwithstanding  that  the  ow»ersof  it  draw  a  revenue 
fiom  the  bath,  and  are  paid  for  the  hire  of  the  rooms.  The  invalids  must  bring 
every  thing  with  them^.or  have,  things  brought  to  them,  for  the  little  that  they 
can  get  in  the  neighbourhood  is  charged  immoderately  dear.  Opposite  the 
house,  on  the  other  side  of  the  canal„  is  the  bath-house,  a  wretched  little 
building, with  two  of  the  walls  tumbling  down.  Notwithstanding  the  distance 
mentioned  ^bove  of  the  bath  from  the  spring»  four  hundred  paces,,  the  water 
when  it  anrives  there  is  a&  hot  as  at  the  springs  and  must  remain  some  time 
to  cool,,  before  it  be  possible  to  bathe  in  it.  Near  the  principal  spring  are 
several  smaller  ones,  one  of  which  is  perfectly  cold.  At  an  hour>  distance  th^ 
Stream  from  this  spring  joins  the  Breede-river» 
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CHAP.   XI. 

Bbs^^svttd. — f%t  ÄftJgr  Zandef'-enä.^^hnviamkioof.^^l^estTiption  of  tht  Society  of 
ilkHeBBteihren  ^ere.^^ZoHenvslks'^oiMey. — EHaquofUoaf^^Sv^eodMrher^ — Awhdl 
'-    In  Sfweü^dvm. 

We  now  quitted  tte  vaUey  df  the  Br6ed^-*ri<7er,  takiag  «  souAeAf  iltreo 
tiöti.  Tine  country  through  wbich  we  travelled  is  a  part  of  the  district  catted 
%ke  'B^esv^Id,  «^t$ndiog  to  the  right  bank  of  Dhe  Breede^nver.  Our  road 
Itfy  trough  a  broad  ravine  o(  easy  ascent,  Inclosed  between  two  tDws  of  bilis 
«rutming  i^hno^t  ^ aralld ;  here  are  several  veiy  {Nretty  looking  placaos.  After 
3fti¥iiig  passed  a  consid^irable  «tninence,  from  which  we  could  see  to  a  grast 
tiÜtlliic^'SdtrthMrardB,  we  arrived  at  oor  quarters  üen*  the  night. 

HlsHe  ^e  were  received  by  a  venendde  aged  couple  with  >f<wr  immarried 
liaugliteft( ;  »one  of  the  latter  were  maw  yming,  asd  both  pateote  ^tnd  ehildre« 
W^T^  erf  ialmost-oolossal  «ize  and  stcrture.  The  «Mtre  of  this  veteran  was  Vau 
«ter  -Merwe :  iie  had  twelve  cbildfen  now  Mvlngi  all  of  the  same  gipnittk 
figure  lets  4he  foiityoimg  iadie»  ^hom  we  first  saw.  Indeed,  as  fer^as  l  latHiId 
l^rn,  ^he  wh^le  fiinilfy  of  the'  "Van  der  IMEerwes,  in  JbU  its  ^branches«  are 
^quntty  cölossd.  The  good  man  ^prides  himself  m%  ^  little  upon  this  fam% 
bein^'one  of  the  eldest  in  the- colony.  Scbalk  Willem  Van  der  Merwe,  the 
fbünder  of  -it,  was  svnt  liiiiber  fr^m  Holland  aoen  after  the  estdbliahaieBt^ 
the  colony  as  an  able  agi'iculturist,  and  in  1^5  marned  Aane  Prevot,  one 
of  a  number  of  orphan  girls  also  sent  by  the  then  government  to  promote  the 
population  of  the  colony.  They  had  ten  sons  and  six  daughters,  who  were 
all  married,  and  all  had  large  families.  Our  host  was  grandson  to  Schalk« 
The  father  of  our  host,  one  of  Schalk 's  ten  sons,  had  been  dead  only  twelve 
years ;  he  died  at  the  Cape  Town,  being  then  a  hundred  and  eight  years  old. 
Not  very  long  before  we  were  here,  one  of  the  Van  der  Merwe  family  had 
celebrated  his  golden  wedding-day  (the  fiftieth),  to  which  the  nearest  of  kin, 
with  their  children  and  grand*children,  were  invited,  and  the  number  of  guests 
amounted  to  a  hundred  and  seventy. 
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At  ttdOB  oa  the  foUawing  day  we  reached  the  end  of  the  valiey,  and  stopped 
till  the  heat  was  over  at  the  house  of  oue  of  the  Do  Toit  fiimily,  where  we 
were  very  kindly  received.  We  did  not  find  the  houses  here  either  so  good 
or  so  well  furnished  as  those  at  Roodesand ;  the  lands  are  lesa  fertile,  and 
eould  not  be  made  much  nsore  profitable,  even  if  the  difficulty  of  transport 
offered  no  impediment  to  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants.  A  person  on 
horseback  can  go  m  two  days  from  hence  to  the  Cape  Town,  passing  through 
Hottentots-hoUand,  but  with  a  loaded  waggon  the  road  by  Roodezand  it 
preferred,  as  being  much  better,  though  more  circuitous.  Du  Toit  gave  us 
an  excellent  8(Mlt>f  wine,  called  here  Pontac,  a  sweet  deep-red  wine,  which 
is  sold  at  the  Cape  at  thirty  dollars  the  hogshead. 

The  road  firom^  hence  to  Bavianskloof  runs  along  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and 
is  not  passaUe  for  loaded  wagfions»  Ours'  weve  therefeie  sent  round  by 
another  road  through  the  Zoetemelks'-valley,  whil^  Du  Toit  put  his  horses 
to  a  small  waggon  of  his  own,  in  which  he  himself  drove  our  ladies  the  hilly 
road.  From  the  heights  we  saw  the  stream  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
River*Zonder-end  (tHb  River  without  end) ;  a  naoiQ  given  by  the  prisons 
who  first  discovered  it,  because  they  feund  it  a  very  great  labour  to  trace  It 
to  its  source.  We  likewise  saw  to  the  south  the  country  through  which  liea 
the  most  frequented  road  from  the  Cape  Town  to  ZweUendam«  Towardi 
evening  we  descended  the  hill,  and  coasted  for  some  wi^  the  bank  ei  thfe 
River-Zonder-end.  Here  we  met  two  of  the  respectable  membere  of  the 
Society  of  United-Brethren  at  Bavianskloof,  dressed  according  to  the  ^^otooi 
tyf  the  place  in  short  jackets.  Having  heard  of  the  Commissary-general^ 
arrival  in  4he  country,  they  had  come  hither  to  receive  and  welcome  him. 

Those  who  h^ve  read  Mr.  Barrow's  Travels  know  already  something  of  the 
instttutioü  formed  in  this  district  by  the  Herrenhuters,  or  Society  of  United 
Brethreo  :*  it  has  now  been  establiiJied  for  a  considerable  »umber  of  years, 
and  deserves  every  thing  that  can  be  said  in  its  commendation.  Sparmami 
mentions  a  pious  German  of  the  name  of  George  Schmidt^  as  the  first  of  the 


W*>«il 


^  The  HerreDlraters,  or  United  Brethren,  better  known  in  this  country  by  the  appeHation 
of  Moravians,  are  a  religious  society,  whose  principles  approach  nearly  to  those  of  the  Quakers. 
The  sebt  was  founded  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  a  Count  Zinzendorf,  of  Herrenhut,  or 
Herrnhnt,  a  town  in  Upper  Lusatia,  whence  they  had  the  name  of  Herreohatcrs.— -Tsakslasob» 
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Society  who  undertook  to  coiae  out  in  quality  of  missionary  to  Sentkern 
iAfri<^  He  settled  there  about  the  year  1737^  and  soon  collected  some 
Hottentots  together  for  the  purpose  of  converting  them  to  Christiamty. 
After  his  departure*  a  small  number  of  his  disciples  remained  together  in  a 
society,  and  the  reports  concerning  them,  which  reached  Europe,  induced 
three  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Holland  and  Germany^  of  the^  names  of 
Marsveld,  Kuhnel,  and  Schwin,  to  remove  hither  in  the  year  1791 ;  the 
.first  was  from  Zeist,  in  the  province  of  Utrecht,  the  other  two  were  Germans« 
By  order  of  the  East-India  Company  in  Holland  this  spot  was  granted  them 
for  the  establishment  of  a  little  colony,  and  the  boundaries  between  the  lands 
awarded  to  them,  and  those  of  the  neighbouring  colonists,  were  accurately 
defined.  In  a  short  time  they  collected  together  a  tolerable  number  of 
Bastards  and  Hottentots,  whom  they  instructed  in  their  religion,  at  the  sai^e 
time  endeavouring  to  inspire  them  with  habits  of  industry. 

In  the  mean  time,  that  is  in  the  year  1794,  those  unfortunate  dissentions 
broke  out  among  the  colonists,  the  destructive  consequences  .of  wh^ch  were 
fortunately  superseded  by  the  English  invasion ;  but  ttle  sad  effects  of  their 
discords  spread  even  to  this  peaceful  vale.  The  whole  institution  was  a 
subject  of  offence  to  the  surrounding  colonists^  partly  because  they  did  not~ 
see  their  own  strong  calvinistic  doctrines  taught  in  it,  but  still  more,  because 
they  found  themselves  restrained  in  extending  their  lands,  and  were  in  some 
measure  deprived  of  the  services  of  the  Hottentots,  for  the  latter  preferred 
leading  a  quiet  life  among  the  Herrenhuters,  to  attending  the  sheep  and 
oxen  of  the  farmers.     It  was  to  these  causes  that  the  enmity  of  the  colonists 


*  It  does  not  appear  how  long  this  missionary  remsdned  among  the  Hottentots ;  Sparmami 
saje  he  was  informed  ^^  that  he  was  banished  the  .country  for  having  illegally  made  himself  « 
chief  among  the  Hottentots,  that  he  might  enrich  himself  by  their  labour,  and  the  presents  of 
cattle  which  they  made  him ;  and  the  acquisition,  by  any  means,  of  the  cattle  belonging  to  the 
Hottentots  was  strictly  prohibited.''  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  this  prohibition,  as  well  as  the 
banishment  of  the  missionary,  were  acts  of  the  Dutch  goTcrnment,  though  this  is  not  particu. 
larly  specified  :  be  certainly  remained  five  years  in  the  country,  but  whether  onfy  that  time  it 
not  dear.  In  the  original  of  the  present  work,  Schmidt  is  stated  to  hare  settled  in  Africa,  in 
1750;  but  on  referring  to  Sparrman  a  mistake  seems  to  hare  been  made  in  this  date,  since  a 
letter  of  Schmidt's,  cited  by  Sparmano,  wherein  he  mentions  haying  been  there  fire  years,  is  dated 
in  1743. — Translator» 
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towards  tbe  Brethren  mentioned  by  Mr.  Barrow  is  to  be  ascribed ;  but  this 
gentleman  suffers  his  zeal  against  the  colonists  to  get  too  great  an  ascendancy 
over  him,  when  he  represents  their  enmity  as  having  been  carried  to  such 
lengths  that  a  conspiracy  was  formed  among  them  to  murder  the  missionaries. 
I  have  myself  been  assured  by  the  missionaries  themselves  that  they  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing;  they  only,  by  way  of  precaution,  petitioned  Sir  James  Craig,  in 
the  year  1796,  to  grant  them  a  confirmation  of  their  rights,  and  security  against 
the  eacf oachments  with  which  they  were  menaced.  Since  that  time,  excepting 
some  ttiflmg  disputes  about  the  boundaries  of  their  lands,  they  have  lived 
upon  very  good  terms  with  the  colonists.  They  are  universally  esteemed, 
and  I  bavie  myself  more  than  once  seen  a  considerable  number  of  colonists 
attending  at  the  religious  assemblies  of  the  Brethren. 

In  the  year  1799,  at  the  request  of  the  three  original  missionaries,  two 
others,  of  the  names  of  Rose  and  Korhammer,  were  sent  from  Germany  to 
join  them ;  the  former  has  now  in  Marsveld's  place  the  direction  of  the  whole 
institutioii.  Both  brought  their  wives  with  them,  and  brought  over  also 
wives  for  the  Brethren  already  established,  women  of  their  own  persuasion, 
who-made  no  hesitation  in  crossing  the  seas  to  unite  themselves  in  wedlock 
with  persons  wholly  unknown  to  them«  Since  that  time,  the  society 
has  increased  exceedingly  both  in  numbers  and  importance.  The  same 
year  the  Brethren  built  a  very  neat  ch#rch,  from  remittances  sent  them 
by  the. society  in  Europe,  atid  the  number  of  their  disciples  now  amounts  to 
nearly  eleven  hundred.  Two  hundred  houses  and  huts,  with  gardens  annexed 
to  them,  and  built  in  regular  rows,  give  this  place  the  appearance  of  an 
European  village ;  a  sight  which  surprised  me  exceedingly,  and  for  the  first 
time  brought  in  a  lively  manner  to  my  mind  the  idea  of  my  native  country. 
Excepting  this  place,  I  never  saw  any  thing  in  the  whole  colony  bearing  the 
least  resemblance  to  a  German  village. 

The  five  Brethren,  with  their  wives,  received  us  at  the  door  of  a  house 
where  they  live  all  together.  One  of  .them  made  a  short  speech  to  welcome 
JUS,  after  which,  a  chorus  of  perhaps  a  hundred  Hottentots,  men  and  women, 
ranged  in  two  rows  bef<Nre  the  door,  the  women  on  the  right  hand,  the  men 
on  the  left,  sung  a  h3rmn,  which  was  truly  affecting  and  elevating  to  the 
hßwrt.  At  first  the  whole  number  of  voices  sang  the  simple  melody  in  slow 
time,  then  the  verses  were  sung  three  voices  together,  by  the  men  and  the 
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women  alternately,  and  the  melody  was  sung  by  two  voices  only  till  the  last 
verse,  when  again  they  all  joijied  in  chorus.  I  could  not  help  remarking, 
that  among  all  the  mens'  voices  there  was  not  a  counter-bass,  much  less  a 
bass.  The  natural  tone  of  voice  of  the  Hottentots  has  a  roughness,  which 
makes  it  little  adapted  to  singing,  yet  it  was  by  the  low  tones  of  their  not 
overstrained  tenor,  that  the  principal  effect  of  the  chorus  was  produced.  In 
the  full  chorus  the  voices  of  the  women  were  not  to  be  distinguished  above 
those  of  the  men  so  much  by  their  fullness  as  by  their  clearness  and 
shrillness,  but  the  strongest  effect  was  produced  when  the  meds'  voices 
predominated. 

The  Hottentots  have  a  strong  feeling  of  music,  and  are  soon  impressed 
with  the  harmony  of  our  Intervals  ;♦  yet  hitherto  I  had  never  supposed  that 
with  these  thin,  and  often  sharp  female  voices,  and  these  hoarse  mens'  voices, 
so  much  effect  could  be  produced. 

After  we  had  rested  a  short  time  in  the  house,  we  were  carried  to  a  table 
extremely  well  set  out,  and  all  prepared  by  the  good  wives  themselves,  every 
one  in  her  different  department.  Instead  of  a  prayer  before  the  meal,  the  five 
couple  sang  a  verse  of  a  hymn,  and  then  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness, 
and  in  a  style  equally  removed  from  studied  seriousness  and  frcmi  fHvolity, 
entered  into  conversation  with  us.  This  was  carried  on  in  a  manner  which 
shewed  so  much  correctness  of  thinking,  and  soundness  of  understanding, 
that  our  good  opinion  of  them  wjas  increased  at  every  moment :  we  were  so 
well  entertained  that  we  did  not  break  up  the  party  till  near  midnight. 

The  next  morning  every  different  part  of  the  institution  was  shewn  to  us ; 
the  church  in  the  first  place.  It  is  a  simple,  neat  quadrangular  edifice,  but 
the  roof  is  too  steep,  and  carried  up  to  too  sharp  a  ridge  :  this  was  done  to 
give  height  to  the  building,  and  render  it  more  conspicuous.  Within  are  two 
rows  of  benches,  and  a  simple  pulpit;  the  utmost  simplicity  is,  indieed, 
observable  in  every  part  of  the  building,  but  at  the  same  time  the  due  pro- 
portions are  exceedingly  well  observed,  and  the  workmanship  is  extremely 
neat.  The  timbers  are  all  of  sumach  wood,  the  yellow  tint-  and  polish  of 
which   gives    a  sort  of   simple  elegance  to  the  appearance  of  the  whole. 


♦  In  what  respects  the  Intervals  proper  to  the  Hottentots  differ  from  cur's  will  be  shown  lo 
another  place. 
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The  English  government  gave  the  Brethren  permission  to  cut  down  as 
much  timber  as  they  wanted  from  the  woods  belonging  to  the  company,  free 
of  expense. 

By  the  side  of  the  church  is  the  garden  of  the  pastors,  in  the  midst  of 
which  stands  the  large  old  pear-tree,  planted  by  Schmidt  himself,  the  original 
founder  of  the  institution :  benches  are  standing  under  its  shade,  and  this 
is  a  favourite  place  of  resort  among  the  Brethren.  The  garden  is  two  hundred 
paces  long,  and  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  broad ;  it  is  well  stored  with  all 
kinds  of  kitchen  vegetables  and  pulse,  and  intersected  all  over  with  little 
channels,  by  which  it  is  constantly  well  watered.  Brother  Schwin,  who  is  an 
excellent  gardener,  has  the  management  of  it.  The  church-yard  i^  directly 
behind  it,  and  is  laid  out  exactly  in  the  manner  of  the  Herrenhuters  in 
Germany :  a  walk  divides  it  in  two,  on  the  right  hand  of  which  lie  the  men, 
on  the  left  the  women.  The  graves  follow  each  other  in  regular  rows,  and 
the  utmost  care  is  taken  of  them :  each  has  over  it  a  little  wooden  cross,  on 
which  is  inscribed  the  name  of  the  deceased,  his  age,  and  the  day  of  hi^ 
death.  The  graves  of  two  children  of  the  Brethren  have  tomb-stones,  and 
those  of  the  Hottentots  that  had  been  baptized  are  distinguished  from  the 
rest. 

The  house  inhabited  by  the  Brethren  has,  besides  the  hall  ih  which  they 
assemble,  and  where  they  take  their  meals,  two  chambers  for  two  of  the 
couples,  and  various  household  conveniences ;  the  other  three  couple  lodge 
in  small  houses  close  by.  Another  house  is  appropriated  to  the  manufacture 
of  knives,  of  which  Kuhnel  is  the  director,  and  which  begins  already  to  be 
very  profitable.  Four  Hottentots  were  employed  in  it,  who,  when  first  they 
began  learning  had  no  pay ;  they  are  now  paid  wages  by  the  day,  and  when 
they  are  perfect  in  their  work  are  to  be  paid  by  the  piece.  The  knives  are 
strong  and  well  made,  and  are  much  sought  after  at  the  Cape  Town  though 
they  are  dear :  pocket  knives  sell  from  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  half.  Kuhnel 
complained  much  of  the  want  of  tools,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  them 
from  Europe,  so  that  he  is  obliged  to  make  them  almost  all  himself.  Mars^ 
vdd  is  the  miller,  and  has  built  a  water-mill  after  the  European  manner,  in 
which  he  grinds  not  only  all  the  corn  for  the  household  and  the  Hottentots, 
but  a  great  deal  for  the  neighbouring  colonists. 
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The  church,  with  the  nearest  houses^  lie  in  the  deepest  recess  of  the 
▼alley,  at  the  foot  of  the  Bavianskloof,  from  which,  in  winter,  the  water 
sometimes  rushes  with  great  force,  so  that  it  has  more  than  once  overflowed 
the  whole  valley.  The  channel  has,  therefore,  been  lately  enclosed  between 
two  strong  walk,  and  several  bridges  have  been  made  over  it ;  a  work  of  no 
small  labour,  and  affording  an  additional  j)roof  of  the  industry  and  activity 
of  these  people.  The  Brethren  proposed  carrying  this  canal  on  as  a  benefit 
to  the  lands  lying  without  the  valley,  and  when  two  years  after  I  visited 
this  spot,  for  the  last  time,  it  was  already  extended  six  hundred  paces 
farther. 

But  in  order  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  worth  of  these  excellent  men, 
their  manner  of  conducting  themselves  towards  the  Hottentots  must  be  .seen; 
the  mildness,  yet  dignity  with  which  they  instruct  them,  and  the  effect 
.which  has  already  been  produced  in  improving  the  condition  of  their  unci- 
vilized brethren  is  truly  admirable.  It  is  the  more  astonishing,  since  all  has 
been  accomplished  by  persuasion  and  exhortation,  no  violence,  or  even 
harshness,  has  ever  been  employed.  No  other  punishment  is  known  but 
being  prohibited  from  attending  divine  service,  or  being  banished  the  society; 
but  it  is  very  rarely  that  they  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  these  things, 
only  when  repeated  exhortations  and  remonstrances  have  failed,  and  a 
determined  perverseness  of  disposition  appears,  which  cannot  otherwise  be 
subdued.  The  highest  reward  of  industry,  and  good  behaviour,  is  to  be 
baptised  and  received  into  the  society.  Of  this,  however,  they  are  so  sparing, 
Aat  the  whole  number  of  the  baptised  scarcely  yet  amounts  to  fifty.  To  the 
most  distinguished  among  these,  the  still  higher  honours  are  granted  of  being 
appointed  to  little  offices  in  the  church,  such  as  elders  and  deacons.  The 
latter  are  also^  very  naturally,  from  their  diligence  and  industry,  in  the  best 
circumstances  of  any  of  the  community,  and  have  houses  built  by  them- 
selves, not  at  all  inferior  to  those  of  the  colonists  on  the  borders.  The 
men  are  clothed  like  the  peasants,  4n  linen  jackets,  and  leather  small- 
clothes, and  wear  hats';  the  women  have  woollen  petticoats,  cotton  jackets^ 
with  long  sleeves,  and  caps :  the  lower  class  are  still  clothed  in  skins,  but 
they  are  made  to  keep  themselves  and  their  clothing  clean,  and  no  nakednesa 
is  permitted. 
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Every  fomily  of  Hottentots  has  a  garden  behind  the  house,  planted  with 
vegetables,  pulse,  and  fruit-trees,  with  a  portion  of  land,  according  to  the 
number  of  persons  to  be  fed  from  it;  this  they  cultivate  themselves,  under 
the  direction  of  the  father,  as  he  is  called,  and  thoy  have  the  implements  of 
agriculture  and  the  seed-corn  given  them.     Industry  is  rewarded  by  an  occa* 
sjonal  addition  to  the  portion  of  land,  negligence  by  being  deprived  of  a 
part:  but  the  Brethren  still  find  a  disposition  to  indolence,  the  greatest  sub* 
ject  of  complaint  they  have  against  their  disciples  :  many  of  them  will  only 
gain  their  slender  sustenance  by  the  same  occasional  labours  to  which  they 
have  been  accustomed  in  the  service  of  the  colonists,  by  assisting  in  the  har- 
vest for  example,  by  attending  upon  their  cattle,  or  by  working  at  their 
buildings.     The  women  and  children  are  left  behind  when  they  go  out  to 
work^in.this  way,  a  burden  upon  the  community,  and  are  not  without  diffi- 
culty incited  to  gain  a  trifle,  by  working  in  the  gardens  of  the  Brethren,  or  of 
their  more  substantial  fellow-countrymen.     Those  who  are  baptised  are  all 
Bastards,  since  among  the  pure  Hottentots  exhortation  alone  cannot  produce 
a  sufficient  effect  to  induce  them  to  throw  aside  theii  careless  and  iodoleot 
ways* 

How  much  superior  is  such  an  institution  to  those  that  have  been  esta« 
blished  in  other  parts  of  Southern  Africa,  by  English  and  Dutch  missionaries« 
While  the  Herrenhuters,  wherever  they  have  gone,  have  excited  universal 
respect,-and  have  endeavoured  to  inspire  a  spirit  of  industry,  with  a  sense  of 
true  religion,  while  they  have  sought  to  make  the  savages  men  before  they 
thought  of  making  them  christians,  the  missionaries  above-mentioned,  with 
few  exceptions,  have  shewn  themselves  idle  vagabonds,  or  senseless  fanatics, 
beginning  their  task  of  conversion  by  teaching  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  and  baptising  their  disciples,  and  havje  concerned  themselves  little 
with  seeking  to  give  them  habits  of  industry,  to  inspire  them  with  the  feel« 
ii^s  of  men :  they  have  commenced  with  the  superstructure,  without  think- 
ing of  laying  the  proper  foundation  by  which  it  was  to  be  supported.  As 
all  the  communities  of  Brethren  over  the  whole  earth»  at  the  same  hour, 
morning  and  evening,  are  united  in  singing  the  hymn  appointed  for  that  day, 
so  are  they  all  inspired  with  an  equal  ardour  in  seeking  to  arrive  at  the  same 
goal^  It  is  not  among  them  single  men  that  labour;   it  is  the  united  strength 
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of  many  thousands  working  together,  and  the  fruits  of  their  diligence  and 
savings  goes  all  into  the  common  stock  ;  the  remotest  branch  is  supported 
and  nourished  from  the  trunk.  According  to  the  testimony  of  the  Brethren 
here,  the  little  branch  of  which  they  have  the  care,  notwithstanding  the 
fevours  shewn  it  on  the  part  of  the  government,  has  received  in  the  eleven 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  its  establishment  no  less  than  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  from  Europe,  and  the  yearly  expences  seem  rather  to  increase 
than  diminish. 

Assurances  of  countenance  and  support  on  the  part  of  the  government 
were  reiterated  by  the  Commissary-general;  he  gave  them  besides  much 
friendly  advice,  and  presented  the  establishment  with  a  handsome  sum  of 
money  from  the  government  treasuiy.  We  stayed  to  take  our  dinner  here, 
and  then  departed  amid  the  blessings  of  these  worthy  people,  and  their 
prayers  for  our  happiness :  two  of  the  Brethren  even  accompanied  us  a  part 
of  the  way. 

Our  road  now.lay  through  the  wide-spread  valley  of  the  River-Zonder-end ; 
to  the  left  was  the  high  hill  which  stretches  from  hence  in  an  easterly  direc* 
tion,  to  the  bay  of  the  Kromme-river.  The  country  is  fertile  and  pleasant: 
there  were  many  neat  farms,  and  the  lands  were  well  cultivated.  In  the 
evening  we  reached  the  Government-post  in  the  valley  of  Zoetemelk  (Sweet- 
milk),  where  we  recognised  the  grand  style  of  buildings  erected  here  at  the 
cost  of  the  company,  during  the  time  when  they  could  boast  a  full  purse. 
The  postholder  was  not  at  home,  but  we  were  politely  received  by  his  wife, 
and  learnt  from  her  that  several  couriers  had  passed  not  far  from  the  place, 
ciiafged  with  dispatches  from  the  Cape  Town  to  the  Commissary-general. 
As  these  letters  might  render  his  return  to  the  Cape  necessary,  it  was  resolved 
not  to  proceed  any  farther,  but  to  wait  here  the  arrival  of  the  messengers. 
The  dispatches  arrived  the  next  morning,  but  it  appeared  that  they  were  not 
of  very  great  importance,  and  the  preparations  for  a  hasty  return,  which  had 
already  been  in  some  sort  begun,  were  laid  aside.  The  necessary  answei's  to 
these  papers,  however,  detained  the  Commissary-general  a  day  and  a  half 

The  valley  of  Zoetemelk  is  a  place,  which  in  the  earliest  times,  on  account 
of  its  excellent  grass,  had  been  used  by  the  government  for  resting  and  recruit- 
ing the  cattle  bought  of  the  distant  Hottentot  tribes,  and  destined  for  slaugh- 
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ter  at  the  town.*  As  the  colony  was  at  first  very  scantily  peopled,  it  could 
not  furnish  a  sufficient  supply  of  provisions  for  the  ships  and  the  garrison,  so 
that  from  the  year  16^8,  a  commission  was  sent  annually  to  the  Essaquas  and 
Outeniquas  to  purchase  oxen  from  them.  These  travellers,  whose  station  is 
distinctly  pointed  out  by  Ten-Rhyne,f  passed  through  this  place,  the  valley 
being  then  called  Ragensboom,  and  one  of  the  farms,  which  has  a  small 
grotto  in  a  rock  close  by  it,  to  this  day  retains  the  name  of  the  Ziekenhuis 
(the  Infirmary),  because  the  travellers  used  to  leave  their  sick  in  the  grotto  to 
benursed  ther^  till  their  return.  As  the  population  of  the  country  in  a  course  6* 
years  increased  very  much,  the  company  took  the  Zoetemelk's  valley  into  their 
own  hands,  built  several  handsome  houses,  and  kept  there  a  quantity  of  cattle 
for  the  supply  of  the  public  wants,  particularly  for  the  garrison  and  ships* 
stores.  While  the  English  were  in  possession  of  the  settlement,  a  detach- 
ment of  dragoons  was  cantoned  iji  this  valley,  on  account  of  the  excellent 
grass  it  furnished  for  the  horses. 

The  spot  is  plentifully  watered  by  a  number  of  rivulets  that  flow  from 
the  gulleys  in  the  rocks,  nor  is  there  any  reason  ever  to  apprehend  the 
failure  of  this  supply,  since  large  trees  which  strike  deep  roots  grow  in  these 
gulleys;  a  plain  proof  that  the  moisture  cannot  have  failed  for  a  long  course  of 
years.  Some  miles  farther  towards  the  east,  the  gulleys  are  much  larger,  and 
grown  up  with  woods,  which  have  furnished,  and  may  furnish  again,  very 
good  timber  for  building:  at  present  all  the  best  trees  have  been  cut  down,  ä 
few  excepted,  which  grow  in  situations  where  it  is  not  easy  to  get  at  them; 
but  African  trees  grow  so  slowly,  that  it  must  be  some  time  before  timber 
can  be  cut  down  here  again.  The  postholder  at  Zoetemelk's-valtey  is  also 
overseer  of  these  woods,  and  without  express  permission  of  the  government, 
no  more  can  in  future  be  cut  down.  Among  the  many  healthy  and  aromatic 
plants  which  renders  this  place  so  excellent  for  feeding  cattle,  I  found  the 
Euphorbia  genistoides  in  great  abundance. 

The  nearest  heights  were  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  beautiful  heath- 


*  Since  it  appears  here  that  cattle  were  purchased  of  the  Hottentots  by  the  Dutch  governmeat, 
the  prohibition  alluded  to  by  Sparroaiio,  see  note  to  page  152,  it  is  to  be  presumed  extended  only 
to  the  purchase  of  them  by  individuals.     Translator. 

f  Wilhelm  Ten-Rhyne's  Schediasma  de  Promontorio  Bonae-spei.    Scafusii  1686.    Cap.  xviil. 
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plants,  but  most  of  them  were  already  out  of  bloom.  This  circumstance,  as 
well  as  the  rich  vegetation  of  the  spot,  induced  me  to  wish  very  much  for  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  it  again  at  a  more  propitious  season,  and  in  the  foi- 
lowing  year,  such  an  opportunity  was  afforded  me«  One  of  our  people,  in  a 
•visit  to  a  farm-house,  killed  a  serpent,  which  he  brought  to  me.  It  had,  in 
their  sight,  climbed  up  the  wall  of  the  house,  to  take  the  swallows  that  had 
their  nests  under  the  roof,  and  it  was  in  this  enterprise  that  they  killed  it. 
The  colonists  called  it  the  tree-snake  (Boa  caninaj,  a  species  which  is  very 
adroit  at  climbing,  and  is  therefore  a  terrible  enemy  to  small  birds.  It  was 
six  feet  long,  with  a  black  back,  and  greyish  belly ;  the  bite  is  extremely 
venomous,  and  is  considered  as  mortal.  We  found  in  the  belly  six  half« 
digested  young  swallows. 

On  die  seventh  of  December,  in  the  afternoon,  we  quitted  Zoetemelk's-* 
valley,  and  crossing  the  River-Zonder-end  about  half  an  hour  after,  continued 
our  course  along  its  right  bank.  We  were  now  in  the  great  cattle  road  from 
Zwellendam,  which,  notwithstanding  its  being  exceedingly  frequented, 
Was  so  smooth  and  even,  that  it  might  be  compared  with  the  finest  chausseS; 
and  yet  we  were  assured,  that  no  pains  were  ever  taken  to  keep  it  in  order. 
But  from  the  drought  that  prevails  here,  and  from  the  natural  hardness  and 
evenness  of  the  soil,  the  roads  are  not  easily  injured.  We  stopped  at  the 
houseof  a  Mr.  Uolzhausen,  a  man  of  good  address,  «and  pleasing  manners; 
he  was  by  birth  of  Lower  Saxony.  The  house  was  very  neatly  built,  but 
lay,  as  most  of  those  which  we  passed  this  afternoon,  too  open  and  exposed, 
upon  the  high  bank  of  the  river,  so  that  one  was  even  in  a  perspiration  with 
only  thinking  of  the  hot  sun  glaring  upon  it.  Such  is  the  dryness  of  the  soil 
on  this  side  of  the  river,  that  there  are  no  trees,  but  on  the  other,  where  the 
ground  is  watered  by  a  number  of  little  streams,  they  grow  extremely  well. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  perhaps  thought  strange,  that  the  good  people  of  the 
district  have  not  rather  placed  their  houses  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  but 
the  truth  is,  that  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  cattle  road  is  of  so-  much 
advantage  to  them,  notwithstanding  guests  being  entertained  in  this  country 
free  of  cost,  that  it  supersedes  the  lesser  consideration  with  regard  to  coolness 
and  shade. 

Besides,  from  the  overflowing  of  the  river,  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  side 
are  frequently  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  Zwellendam  and  the  country 
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CUD  tfaU  aide ;  nay,  from  the  number  of  little  mountain  8tr#£uns  by  which  It 
16  intersected,  they  are  sometimes  unable  to  get  even  to  theif  naare^t  neigh- 
bours. Another  forcible  reason  for  having  placed  their  bouses  in  ßüd^  a 
«ituation  is,  that  corn  grows  best  on  this  side  of  the  river ;  ai)d  on  that  aqcosant 
the  buildings  for  their  «tores  must  be  here.  There  are  no  spriqgn» :  «U  tk^ 
water  used  is  from  the  river,  but  the  district  i«  i)ot  liable  to  tli0  aame 
droughts  in  summer  as  some  of  the  more  northejrp  one^,  ß€  eveß  as  ttie 
Cape.  Fertilising  rains  seldom  fail  of  falling  here  at  intervals.  The  cwntiir 
quay,  perhaps,  be  in  some  fia^easure  indebted  &h  ibis  to  Hh^  ki%h  hill»  wbi^ 
border  it  to  the  north,  as  by  the  prevailing  sQUth  winds  thf  qIqui^  WS 
blown  this  way,  and  break  over  the  mountains.  The  country  from  hence 
southwards,  towards  Cape  Agulhas,  is  again  very  deficient  in  water,  and 
scantily  inhabited,  but  affords  at  the  moist  times  of  the  year  the  means  of 
feeding  a  few  cattle.  This  is  called  a  plain,  because  there  are  no  high  hills, 
but  there  are  perpetual  risings  and  unevenness  of  ground. 

On  the  following  day  we  suffered  much  from  heat  and  thirst.  In  the  early 
part  of  it  we  came  to  a  farm  where  the  people  were  busied  in  the  corn 
harvest,  but  from  thence  the  country  became  gradually  more  and  more 
parched  and  solitary.  The  River-Zonder-end  turns  here  somewhat  in  a 
northerly  direction,  and  winds  round  the  foot  of  a  pretty  high  hill,  over 
which,  from  the  earliest  times  of  the  colony,  there  has  been  a  passage  much 
frequented  in  carrying  on  the  trade  for  cattle  with  the  Hottentot  tribes:  it 
has  the  name  of  Essaquaskloof,  from  the  tribe  which  then  inhabited  the 
neighbourhood.  These  were  the  first  heights  on  which  we  found  the  aloe 
perfoliata:  the  tall  upright  stems  of  these  plants,  growing  to  the  height  of  a 
man,  gave  them  when  seen  in  the  distance  the  appearance  of  men.  We 
perceived,  as  we  proceeded,  very  striking  proofs  of  the  dry  season  being 
already  considerably  advanced ;  vegetation  seemed  every  where  entirely  at  a 
stand,  and  large  spaces  were  wholly  covered  with  natron.  Some  little 
puddles  of  water  which  we  passed  were  become  so  perfectly  salt,  that  our 
horses,  thirsty  as  they  were,  would  not  drink  of  them. 

After  a  fatiguing  ride  of  five  hours  we  came  to  the  Breede-river,  which 
here  first  begins  to  deserve  its  name ;  the  water  was,  however,  so  low,  that 
we  forded  it  without  the  least  difficulty.    In  winter  it  is  very  deep,  and 
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the  current  is  so  fetrong  that  it  is  impassable.  A  good  hour's  distance  beloWr 
where  the  river  has  less  fall,  and  the  current  is  consequently  less  rapid,  a 
ford  has  been  made,  by  which  the  whole  intercourse  between  the  Cape  Town 
and  the  eastern  districts  of  the  colony  is  carried  on.  An  hour  above  where 
we  crossed,  the  River-Zonder*end  unites  its  waters  with  this  river.  After 
travelling  another  hour,  over  a  somewhat  better  country,  we  reached  a  farm 
where  we  dined,  and  rested  some  hours.  In  the  afternoon  we  again  set 
forwards,  and  in  the  evening  arrived  at  Zwellendam,  where  we  were 
received  by  the  inhabitants  with  the  usual  salutes  of  honour,  and  with  the 
flags  of  the  place  displayed. 
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Description  of  Zzcellendam.^The  DeviPs-bush.—The  Klip-river. '^ Rotterdam.'-^ 
Biiffeljagd^river. — Dupri^s  Farm. — The  Krombel'river.^Preparaiion  of  the  Aloe* 
gum.^^Fahe^ri'oer. — Extraordinary  appearance  in  the  air^  like  the  distant  sea.^^ 
The  GatsritS'river.-^TTie  party  again  lose  their  way  in  the  hight^^^Arrital  at 
Mosselbay. 


Zw&LLENDABC  is  the  principal  place  of  the  district  which  bears  the  same 
name,  and  the  seat  of  a  landdrost.  The  first  establishment  here  was  com- 
menced in  the  year  1740,  and  five  years  after,  the  then  governor  of  the 
colony,  Swellengrebel,  raised  it  to  its  present  distinction,  calling  it  at  the 
same  time  from  his  own  name,  and  that  of  his  wife,  who  was  of  the  family 
of  Damme,  Swellendam;  for  so  it  ought  to  be  written,  though  it  has  long 
been  called,  and  spelt,  Zwellendam.  The  little  church  built  at  that  time 
fell  down  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  in  its  place  a  larger  and 
handsomer  was  erected  in  the  years  eighteen  hundred  and  eighteen  hundred 
and  one,  at  the  expense  of  the  congregation,  the  government  making  them 
a  present  of  the  timber.  It  stands  at  the  end  of  the  street,  almost  opposite 
the  bridge,  and  in  its  form  resembles  the  reformed  churches  at  the  Cape 
Town,  which  are  built  in  a  regular  cross.  The  expense  of  the  building 
having  very  much  exceeded  the  previous  estimate,  a  considerable  debt 
remained  upon  it,  for  the  discharge  of  which  the  Commissary-general  now 
made  a  particular  provision. 

The  landdrost,  by  name  Faure,  a  most  worthy  and  respectable  man,  has  a 
veiy  pretty  house,  with  a  good  garden  annexed  to  it,  and  excellent  outbuild- 
ings. The  houses  which  belong  to  this  place  lie  in  part  like  those  at 
Roodezand,  scattered  over  an  extensive  circuit  of  some  hours ;  the  rest  are 
in  a  row  at  one  end  of  the  valley,  at  measured  distances  from  each  other. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  distant  parts  are  farmers,  gaining  their  livelihood  by 
growing  corn,  and  feeding  cattle ;  those  of  the  row  of  houses  may  be  called 
citizens,  being  handicraft»workcrs,  and  traders.    The  street  runs  between 
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two  tolerably  high  ridges,  that  project  from  the  mountains  into  the  valley, 
and  is  enclosed  by  them  as  if  between  walls.  A  stream  which  flows  from 
the  mountain  runs  down  the  length  of  this  street,  separating  it  from  the 
Drosty  on  the  opposite  side.  A  wooden  foot-bridge  crosses  the  stream, 
forming  a  means  of  communication  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  banks, 
but  waggons  and  horses  must  ford  the  stream;  and  it  is  sometimes  so  swollen 
that  they  are  obliged  to  wait  a  whole  day  before  they  can  cross  it.  From  the 
bridge  there  is  a  very  pretty  avenue  of  oaks,  three  hundred  paces  long,  to  the 
Drosty. 

As  the  only  cattle  road  from  the  Cape  Town  to  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
colony  lies  through  Zwellendam,  and  the  colonists  in  their  journeys  generally 
stop  and  rest  here  for  a  day,  a  sort  of  opulence  reigns  in  the  place.  The 
waggon-wrights  and  smiths  in  particular,  get  an  exceedingly  good  livelihood. 
We  were  very  politely  and  handsomely  received  by  the  landdrost  and  his 
f^nxily  :  they  all  took  particular  pains  to  make  our  five  days  stay  with  them 
Bß  s^reeable  as  possible. 

I  availed  myself  of  this  long  residence  to  explore  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains very  diligently,  my  researches  being  particularly  directed  to  a  woody 
ravine,,  called  the  Duivelsbosch  (DeviPs-bush).  But,  alas  !  I  found  few 
plants  in  flower  :  the  favourable  time  of  year  for  collecting  them  was  past*  I 
was  therefore  the  more  assiduous  in  collecting  seeds  for  the  benefit  of  the 
government  botanical-garden  at  the  Cape  Town,  and  of  my  friends  in  Europe. 
The  stream  which  flows  from  the  DeviFs-bush,  called  the  Klip-river,  and 
which  runs  through  the  valley  of  Zwellendam,  has  a  dark  brown  colour, 
probably  from  the  roots  of  the  trees  amidst  which  the  spring  rises,  but  neither 
the  taste  or  wholesomeness  of  the  water  is  affected  by  it.  From  this  circum- 
stance it  should  seem  clear  that  the  country  called  by  the  first  settlers 
Paradise,  was  no  other  than  the  valley  of  Zwellendam,  since  Ten-Rhyne 
makes  use  of  this  remarkable  expression  in  speaking  of  Parac/t^e,  that  it  was  so 
named  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  spot,  although  the  water  was  not  good, 
it  being  exceedingly  discoloured  by  the  argilaceous  soil  over  which  it  flows.* 
That  it  is  an  error,  however,  to  impute  this  effect  to  the  soil  seems  clear,  since 
the  water  is  discoloured  as  it  flows  from  the  rock  itself,  before  it  has  come  at 


*  Locus  propter  amcenUatem  ita  appeUatus,  ubi  ex  argillacee  terrae  aquas  inquinantis  copia 
magna,  boni  laticis  inopia  est« .  AVilhe&x  TEii»RHT2(B.  Schediasmu  de  Promontorio  Bonwrn 
spei.    Cap«  zTiii« 
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all  in  contact  with  the  argile.  I  have  rather  ascribed  it  to  the  roots  of  the 
trees,  because  I  have  generally  remarked  that  all  water  flowing  from  these 
wooded  clefts  has  the  same  tint. 

On  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth  of  December  we  left  Zwellendam,  accom- 
panied by  the  landdrost,  who  carried  us  to  an  estate  of  his  own  at  about  an 
hour's  distance*  called  Rotterdam.  He  breeds  a  number  of  horses  here,  the 
country  being  particularly  favourable  for  the  purpose.  Many  persons  of  pro- 
perty at  the  Cape  Town  have  considerable  estates  in  the  same  spot,  princi- 
pally for  the  sake  of  the  great  advantage  which  this  circumstance  ofiers.  Mr* 
Daniel  Van  Reenen,  a  brother  of  the  three  others  already  mentioned,  has  the 
best  estate  in  the  whole  district,  It  lies  between  the  left  bank  of  the  Breede- 
river  and  the  sea-coast,  and  the  horses  bred  there  are  so  fine,  that  they  are 
very  much  sought  for  at  the  Cape  Town  as  riding  horses.  The  vicinity  o^ 
the  sea  may  perhaps  have  considerable  influence  upon  the  vegetation,  the  soil 
being  not  so.  sandy  as  on  the  western  coast.  The  climate  of  Zwellendam  is, 
besides,  very  different  from  that  of  the  Cape  Town.  The  parching  south-east 
winds  are  scarcely  known  here;  and  if  they  do  blow,  they  are  almost  always 
succeeded  by  rain.  This  must  be  understood  to  apply  principally  to  the  hilly 
part  of  the  country,  for  along  the  south  coast  this  wind  is  very  strong  ia 
summer,  and  the  bays  ofthat  part,  therefore,  which  are  almost  all  open  to  th^ 
south-east,  are  scarcely  of  any  use. 

Soon  after  we  had  taken  leave  of  the  landdrost,  we  came  to  the  Buffels- 
jagd-river,  (the  Buffalo's  hunt),  which  was  almost  dry.  A  dull,  parched 
country  succeeded,  and  after  going  up  and  down  a  number  of  small  hills, 
about  noon  we  arrived  at  a  very  poor  farm.  Here  we  found  two  colonists, 
who  had  come  to  meet  us,  and  shew  us  the  way  to  the  best  place  for  passing 
the  ensuing  night.  They  were  two  of  the  most  considerable  people  of  the 
district,  the  Field-commandant  Lombard,  and  a  certain  Mr.  Peter  Dupr6. 
We  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  game  this  morning,  amongst  others  a  red-deer 
(Cervw  elaphm)y  and  ton  harnessed  antelopes  *  (Antilope  scriptaj.  These 
parts  seem  to  abound  with  different  kinds  of  antelopes,  hares,  and  wild  birds. 
We  even  sometimes  saw  zebras;  but  the  beautiful  blue  antelope  f Antilope 
bucop/usaj  is,   as  Mr.  Barrow  justly  observes,   almost  entirely  destroyed* 

*  These  auimals  generally  go  in  large  bodies:  in  Senegal  they  may  be  teen  sometimes  in  flocic» 
of  tWD  thousand.  They  derire  their  name  from  being  of  a  chesnut.brown  colour,  with  white 
ÜDcs  about  the  body,  crossed  in  such  directions  as  to  hare  the  appearance  ofharntst« 
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Some  were  shot  so  lately  as  the  year  1 800,  and  their  skins  were  brought  to 
Leyden  ;  but  since  that  time  they  have  not  been  seen.  In  the  afternoon  \vc 
passed  through  a  country  where  we  found  the  Mimosa  m7o//ca,  standing  in  the 
open  field,  spreading  wide  around  the  delightful  fragrance  of  its  full-blown 
flowers.  Hitherto  we  had  only  seen  this  tree  on  the  banks  of  the  Karroo-rivers, 
These  were  besides  much  finer  trees  than  any  we  had  seen  before:  they  were 
tall  in  the  stem,  and  threw  out  large  branches:  the  foliage  was  more  luxuriant, 
and  the  thorns  were  neither  so  large  nor  so  thick  about  the  tree ;  yet  it  did  not 
appear  a  different  species  from  the  other,,  Every  where  on  the  heights  here 
abouts  we  met  also  with  the  Aloeperfoliaia,  After  passing  many  little  streams, 
flowingfrom  the  mountains,we  came,  just  before  dark,  to  the  widest  and  deepest 
of  them,  theDuivenhok-river,  which  havingcro8sed,we  found  ourselves  at  the 
house  of  our  companion,  Mr.  Dupr6,  where  we  were  to  rest  for  the  night. 
.  From  the  heat  of  the  day  and  the  length  of  our  journey,  seven  long  miles,  the 
whole  party  were  so  fatigued,  that  most  of  them  preferred  their  host's  good 
beds  to  the  excelletit  supper  he  had  prepared  for  them. 

In  this  part  of  the  colony  there  is  a  much  greater  difference  between  the 
t)igher  and  the  lower  class  of  the.  inhabitants,  between  the  masters  and  the 
servants,  both  in  their  dress  and  ih  their  habits,  than  in  many  other  parts,  par- 
ticularlyin  the  Roggeveld.  The  great  trade  in  cattle,  which  places  the  farmers 
in  affluence,  and  the  much^'more  frequent  intercourse  with  the  Cape  Town, 
which  gives  them  more  idea  of  polished  life,  has  introduced  a  sort  of  luxury 
and  refinement  among  the  higher  classes^  to  which  the  lower  classes,  who 
gain  their  livelihood  chiefly  by  cutting  wood,  cannot  aspire.  Most  of  them 
are  dressed  in  fine  linen  or  cotton^  and  their  houses  are  neat  and  spacious« 
No  part  of  the  colony,  indeed,  is  better  supplied  with  building  materials  than 
this.  Timber  in  plenty  grows  in  the  neighbourhood;  the  shells  which 
abound  on  the  coast  make  excellent  lime,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  district  of 
Southern  Africa  where  stone  and  clay  are  not  to  be  found.  Even  neat  stalls 
the  cattle  are  made  here,  a  thing  no  where  else  tobe  seen;  but  by  being  shut 
up  at  night,  they  are  preserved  exceedingly  from  the  murrain,  since  this 
disease  is  often  produced  by  the  noxious  effects  of  the  early  morning 
dews. 

Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  place  furnishes  a  very  pleasing  spectacle.  The 
spacious  house,  the  excellent  out-buUdings,  the  workshops  for  the  slaves, 
the  stalls  for  the  cattle,  a  large  garden,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  fish-pond, 
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«applied  with  water  from  the  neighbouring  Krombek-river,  the  neat  lawn 
before  the  house,  the  sleek,  fat  cattle,  atl  evipced  an  affluence  and  spirit  of 
order  which  make  a  pleasing  impression  upon  the  mind  wherever  they  are  to 
be  seen.  The  people  here  are  far  less  bigotted  than  in  some  other  places 
where  we  had  recently  been.  They  repeat  their  morning  and  evening 
orisons  without  suffering  their  devotion  to  interfere  with  the  innocent  amuse- 
ments and  occupations  of  life*  In  their  conversation  they  are  lively,  even 
sometimes  witty,  especially  at  table,  and  that  without  being  in  the  least 
elevated  with  wine.  Indeed,  the  African  colonists  are  a  remarkably  sober 
race.  Out  of  ten  colonists  we  may  be  pretty  well  assured  that  three  at  least 
will  not  drink  either  wine  or  spirits,  and  the  rest  will  drink  very  moderately. 
One  of  them  intoxicated  is  a  very  rare  sight.  Whatever  Mr.  Barrow  may 
my  of  the  Soopje  BS  the  favourite  drink  of  the  colonists,  I  can  very  safely 
affirm,  that  I  never,  during  the  whole  time  of  my  residence  in  the  colony, 
saw  three  Africans  born,  in  liquor.  The  Europeans  who  live  among  them  as 
schoofmasters  or  servants,  and  who  were  probably  formerly  matrosses  or 
soldiers,  may  be  very  probably  often  guilty  of  excess  in  this  way;  for  it  is  an 
incontrovertible  fact,  that  the  lower  class  of  people  in  our  quarter  of  the  globe 
are  far  below  the  African  peasants,  in  a  true  sense  of  decorum  as  to  their  moral 
conduct.  I  challenge  every  impartial  observer  who  may  travel  through  this 
country  after  me,  to  pronounce  a  different  judgment.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  I  speak  here  as  to  the  general  habits  of  the  people.  I  will  not  deny  that 
there  may  be  single  exceptions;  for  these  must  be  expected  in  all  cases. 

We  stopped  here  a  part  of  the  following  day,  and  found  in  the  inspection  of 
the  premises,  and  in  the  conversation  of  the  very  intelligent  people  who  were 
collected  together,  a  high  entertainment.  The  Field-commandant,  Lombard, 
was  one  of  those  who  in  the  year  1790,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Jacob  Van 
Reenen  and  others,  undertook  a  journey  to  the  very  farthest  extremity  of  the 
Caffre  country,  in  search  of  the  persons  who  were  saved  front  the  wreck  of  the 
Grosvenof  East  Indiamlan.  He  related  to  us  many  anecdotes  of  this  journey ; 
and  among  other  things,  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  unicorn,  and  theva* 
rious  opinions  entertained  as  to  the  existence  or  non-existenceof  suchan  animah 
Lombard  declared  he.was  not  disinclined  to  believe  in  its  existence,  though 
he  had  never  seen  one  himself,  or  knew  of  any  body  by  whom  it  was  reported 
to  have  been  seen.    What  Mr.^  Barrow  has  said  upon  this  subject  seemed  the 
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principal  ground  on  which  he  rested  his  opinion ;  we  shall  in  the  sequel 
examine  into  the  portion  of  weight  which  may  be  allowed  to  his  reasoning« 
The  Commissary-general  repeated  here  the  engagement  made  by  the  governor 
both  at  this  and  many  other  places  in  his  journey,  to  give  a  stroqg  new  waggon 
with  a  team  of  oxen  and  all  its  appurtenances  ^  as  a  reward  to  any  one  who 
should  bring  a  complete  skin  of  this  animal,  with  the  born  and  skuU*bone,  to 
the  Cape  Town, 

Our  host,  Dupr6,  notwithstanding  his  distance  from  Zwellendam,  is  over« 
seer  of  the  church  there,  and  is  obliged  to  attend  service  every  Suxiday. 
The  journey  takes  from  six  to  seven  hours,  so  that  be  is  obliged  to  set  out  ia 
the  middle  of  the  night ;  yet,  although  near  sixty  years  of  age,  he  returns 
the  same  day.  Among  his  slaves  was  a  Malay  more  than  a  hundred  yearn 
old,  and  perfectly  blind:  for  the  last  thirty  years  he  had  been  unable  to 
work,  but  was  not  the  less  entirely  maintained  by  his  worthy  master. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  December  we  crossed  the  Krombek-and-Vet  rivers^ 
and  stopped  for  the  night  at  the  house  of  Cobus  Dupr6,  the  son  of  our  former 
host.  We  found  here  also  a  great  number  of  the  neighbours  assembled, 
among  others  Dupr^'s  father-in-law,  Hilgard  Müller,  a  very  worthy  old  man, 
and  another  of  the  party  who  went  with  Van  Reenen  to  the  CafFre  country 
in  search  of  the  Grosvenor's  crew.  This  place  had  formerly  belonged  to 
him,  and  was  no  way  inferior  in  the  excellence  of  the  buildings,  and  in  the 
good  order  and  regularity  of  every  thing  about  it,  to  what  we  had  seen  at  the 
senior  Duprfe's.  The  cows  were  here,  as  there,  brought  into  covered  stalls 
to  be  milked,  a  very  unusual  sight,  since  they  are  generally  milked  in  the 
fields,  and  left  loose  in  the  kraal  at  night.  He  had  near  two  hundred,  all 
very  handsome  animals. 

There  was  an  apartment  in  the  house  appropriated  solely  to  the  performance 
of  divine  service ;  in  it  was  an  organ,  on  which  one  of  Miiller's  daughters 
played  very  well.  It  was  built  in  the  place  itself  by  a  person  of  the  nam« 
of  Hoddersum,  who  was  still  living  at  the  Cape  Town  when  I  quitted  th« 
country,  continuing  his  trade,  and  gaining  a  very  good  livelihood  by  making 
harpsichords. 


^  Worth  all  together  aboat  fire  hundred  dslknu 
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The  country  is^  here  so  fertile^  that  in  a  year  when  there  is  a  tolerable  supply 
<»f  raiH,  wheat  vfWl  yield  seventy  or  eighty  fold,  and  barley  ninety  or  a 
hundred:  in  very  dry  years  however  the  seed  is  scarcely  more  than  returned. 
By  miore  tban  cpieöf  these  people  it  was  remarked  that  the  Lamziekte  is  not 
to  frequent  when  there  have  been  several  rainy  yean,  in  succession  as  afteir 
long  continued  droughts. 

On  the  fblkming  day  we  rested  some  hours  at  the  Zoetemelks-river,  having; 
fwevioQsly  crossed  the  Ceffirekuib^river..  At  the  house  of  a  certain  Fori,  or 
Fauri,  we  iSrst  saw  the  manner  of  preparing  the  aloe-gum,  which  is  very 
simple.  The  thick  ftesh  leaves  are  gathered  io  August,  September,,  and 
October;  the  sap  is  left  to  run  out  slowly,  alter  which  it  is  somewhat 
tlnckened  over  the  fire,  and  then  pdit  intx>  an  ox-hide  made  into  a  sort  of 
trough  m  a  wooden  frame,  and  put  out  in  the  sun,,  where  the  gum  hardena 
by  degrees.  An  this  ia  an  article  however  not  much  called  for,  and  the  lowr 
price  at  which  it  must  be  sold  scareefy  pays  the  trouble  and  expense  at 
^ocurieg  it,  the  quantity  prepared  is  now  very  inconsiderable.  The  soil  ia 
here  throughout  very  dry,  and  destitute  of  trees ;  but  to  compensate  these 
disadvantages,  the  road  is  excellent,  almost  as  smooth  and  even  as  over  the 
Karroo.  The  night  waa  passed  at  the  house  of  a  certain  Hannes  Rensburg, 
upon  the  Fake-river« 

The  BJtAt  day  we  were  presented  wi^i  a  very  interesting  spectacle,  which 
I  cannot  refrain  from  describing  somewhat  minutely.  As  we  reached  the 
aummit  of  one  of  the  numerous  hills  that  lay  in  our  route,  we  saw  at  a  great 
^fotance  southwards  in  the  horizon  th^  sea  as  we  all  thought,  exactly  as  it 
Bppesm  seen  under  such  circumstances.  Delighted  at  a  sight  of  which  for 
twp  months  that  we  had  been  travelling  inland  we  had  been  wholly  deprived, 
we  exclaimed  unanimously  in  a  tone  at  once  of  pleasure  and  surprise — the 
$eaf  thesemf — ^A  moment's  reflection  wa»  however  sufficient  to  convince  us 
that  since  we  were  now  only  some  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  at  least  at  six  miles  distance  from  the  coast,  it  was  impossible  that  the 
sea  could  m  fitct  be  visible  to  us.  Yet  the  more  we  looked,  the  more  our 
eyes  seemed  assured  that  they  were  noi  mistaken ;  the  impression  was  indeed 
so  strong,  that,  almost  in  spite  of  myself,  I  remained  for  a  while  hal^ny 
between  belief  and  doubt ;  nay,  I  was  at  last  only  convinced  that  it  could 
not  be  the  sea  from  the  unevenness  of  the  horiaon.    The  idea  tJien  s^uck  me 
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that  this  appearance  originated  in  a  reflection  of  tbe  sea  and  coast  in  the  air 
ttbove:  many  circumstances  strengthened  this  opinion,  and  oui[  guide,  who 
was  not  unacquainted  with  it,  asserted  that  I  was  perfectly  right ;  but  he 
said  he  never  recollected  seeing  it  so  distinctly.  I  can  scarcely  express  bow 
much  I  was  delighted  at  being  presented  with  a  phenomenon  of  which  1  had 
heard  so  much,  yet  never  could  form  any  distinct  idea  of  it.. 

I  now  turned  my  attention  to  examining  it  more  particularly,  when  I 
made  the  following  observations.  It  was  between  nine  and  ten.  o'clock  iB 
the  morning  :  the  sun  was  to  our  left,  about  fifty  degrees  above  the  horizon ; 
it  was  not  itself  visible,  but  its  situation  was  plainly  to  be  distinguished 
glistening  through  the  thin  vapour  with  which  the  air  was  entirdy  filled* 
The  heat  was  66"*  by  Fahrenheit,  and  the  peasants  •  foretold  rain,  which,  in 
fact,  fell  abundantly  in  the  evening.  Not  a  morsel  of  sky  was  to  be  seen,  or 
any  thing  which  in  the  least  broke  the  mass  of  vapour:  it  was. nearly  a  dead 
calm,  a  very  trifling  breeze  only  came  occasionally  from  the  quarter  on  which 
the  coast  lay..  The  appearance  in  the  air  still  continued  the  same,  and  was 
exactly  like  the  sea  as  seen  from, the  Table-mountain  at  an  immense  distance« 
From  a  longer  observation  I  was  convinced  that  the  unevenness  we  had 
observed  in  the  horizon,  that  jagged  margin  which  divided  the  dark  blue  of 
the  supposed  sea  from  the  light  grey  of  the  heavens,  was,  in  fact,  the  reflec^tioB 
of  the  coast,  with  its  projections  and  creeks;  and  when  I  imiMirted  this  idea 
to  my  companions,  they  unanimously  concurred  in  it,  with  applauses  of  toy 
ingenuity.  It  seemed  then  as  if  the  effect  we  saw  was  produced  by  our 
point  of  vision  falling  exactly  on  the  spot,  where  the  sea,  which  was  mildly 
illumined  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  w^s  reflected  back»  as  in  a  concave  mirror, 
upon  the  heavens  above,  and  it  was  only  visible  to  us  frcnnthe  circumstapce 
of  our  being  enveloped  in  a  thick  vapour,  which  concealed  the  sun.entirely 
firom  us.  The  phenomenon  will  not  then  be  difficult  tq  explain :  it  must 
arise  solely  from  the  relative  height  of  the  object  with  that  of  the  reflecting 
medium,  and  upon  there  being  such^  degree  ofdensity  in  the  latter,  that  it  is 
capable  of  reflecting  the  rays,  so  as  to  leave  only  the  degree  of  light  necessary 
for  the  object  to  be  distinctly  represented  in  the  picture;  something  tQO 
must  depend  upon  the  relative  situation  of  the  sun  and  that  of  the  spectator. 
-  A  more  difficult  question  to  aiiswer  is,  how  it  happens  that  this  pheno- 
menon is  so  seldom  to  be  seen  on  land;  that  it  almost  always  appears  over 
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thesöa.*  It  seems, to  me  that  a  sufficient  reason  Tor  this  may  be  assigned  in 
the  equal  degree  of  denseness  that  the  vapour  retains  over  the  level  surface 
of  the  sea,  whereas  upon  land,  from  the  unevenness  of  the  surface,  there 
must  be  different  degrees  of  heat  and  dryness ;  and  these,  though  not  percep- 
tible, yet  create  an  inequality  which  annihilates  the  reflecting  powers  : 
perhaps  also  the  reflection  is  afiected  by  the  mixture  of  different  sorts  of 
gas  proceeding  from  the  same  cause.  Another  cause  may  certainly  be  found 
in  the  chemical  nature  of  .the  seaTapour.  May  not  the  luminous  nature  of 
the  sea  itself,  the  luminous  properties  of  so  many  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
.the  wonderful  play  of  light  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  under  the 
line,  be  by  some  unknown  means  connected  with  this  very  extraordinary 
phenomenon  ? 

The  mirage^  as  this  appearance  is  called,  has  been  described  by  various 
writers,  as  for  instance  by  Gruber,  Biisch,  Woltmann,  Wollaston,  and  others, 
l)ut  more  particularly  by  Zöllner:  he  relates  that  in  1797»  he  saw  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe  the  Island  of  Heligoland,  then  at  ten  miles  distance,  reflected 
jn  the  air.  It  seems  probable  that  the  stories  which  have  been  told  of  men 
seeing  things  at  a  very  extraordinary  distance  (such  a  distance  that  it  was 
impossible  they  should  be  included  within  the  horizon),  may  be  traced  to  this 
rcause.  iElian  mentions  a  Sicilian  who  had  such  wonderful  acuteness  of 
sight  as  to  be  able  occasionally,  when  he  stood  upon  the  promontory  of  Lily- 
baeum,  to  see  every  vessel  that  went  into  Carthage ;  he  could  even  distinguish 
$hem  plain  enough  to  count  the  number  of  sail.  Now  the  promontory  of  Lily* 
jb^um.  is  thirty*two  sea-miles  from  Carthage,  and  does  nut  stand  so  high 
as  that  more  than  a  thfrd  of  this  distc^nce  could  be  included  in  the  horizon. 
The  most  rt^cent  instance  of  this  sort  is  related  by  a  certain  Botineau  in  a 
periodical  publication  called  Le  Spectateur  du  Nard^  the  number  for  ths^month 
'  of  October  1S02«  He  says  that  a  man  in  the  Isle  of  France  had  seen  ships  at 
the  distance  of  fifty  sea-miles  ofi^,  and  could  even  tell  the  size  of  them,  and  the 


^  What  made  this  instance  differ  from  any  other  occasion  on  which  I  had  an  oppprtunity  of 
ebserTiDg  the  mirage^  is,  that  the  place  in  which  the  reflection  of  (he  sea  appeared  was  over  the 
land,  and  even  ataome  distance  from  the  coast.  This  may  however  be  accounted  for,  from  th0 
level  nature  of  the  conntry  upon  the  coast,  and  from  the  faint  sea-breeze  by  which  the  vapour 
«asdxiven  very  mach  upon  the  land,  without  its  level  with  the  horizon  being  lost 
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course  they  vrer6  going.  This  «count  is '  accompanied  with  testittiOBiM 
which  almost  remove  the  very  natural  doubts  that  must  arise  upon  the 
fact,  yet  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  it  is  waated,  and  perhaps  none  soMtis* 
&ctory  can  be  found,  as  resolving  it  into  a  phenomenon  of  the  kind  abofre 
described. 

We  soon  after  arrived  at  a  house»  the  owner  of  which»  one  Renabwg,  ww 
very  recently  dead  at  the  age  of  seventy :  he  had  indeed  beoi  buried  only  two 
-days  before.  The  widow,  a  woman  of  fifty-six,  had  produced  seventeen 
children,  of  whom  fourteen  were  living,  and  all  married:  her  descendants  now 
exceeded  a  hundred  souls:  a  new  proof  of  the  almost  unexampled  increase  of 
population  in  the  colony.  The  dead  are  here  intened  at  the  very  »pot  itself. 
To  most  houses  there  is  a  small  cemetery  adjoining  to  the  garden :  the  rela- 
tions and  neighbours  attend  the  funeral,  and  the  corpse  is  laid  in  the  ground 
with  great  solemnity ;  the  whole  company  singing  a  psalm  over  the  grate« 

Somewhat  farther  we  came  to  the  Tigerfontein,  a  place  belonging  to  a 
colonist  by  name  Snyman.  He  was  occupied  in  building  himself  a  new 
hoese,  the  old  one  being  very  much  out  of  repair,  and  admitting  the  rain« 
As  the  houses  here  are  commonly  built  with  clay  only,  a  trifling  neglect  in 
keeping  up  the  roof  will  occasion  the  fall  of  the  whole  edifice«  For  the  rest, 
if  proper  care  is  taken  in  constructing  them,  they  are  exceedingly  durable  c 
the  Drosty  at  Zwellendam  was  built  of  like  materials,  though  stone  in  plenty 
is  to  be  had  there.  The  walls  were  constructed  exactly  after  the  manner  called 
building  in  Pise6,  to  which  the  dry  climate  here  is  particulariy  iavourable.  I 
have  seen  houses  of  this  kind  which  have  stood  a  century,  and  which  were  so 
burnt  by  the  sun  that  they  looked  like  tile.  In  this  state  no  rain  can  injuie 
them,  even  the  ruins  might  ahnost  defy  the  influence  of  weather.  We  were 
received  in  a  small  room  in  the  old  house,  which  was  still  left  standing:  an 
old  man  was  seated  there,  the  elder  brother  of  the  Rensburg  whose  widov*  we 
had  visited  in  the  morning.  This  unfortunate  veteran  had  formerly  lived  near 
Algoa^bay,  and  in  the  last  dreadful  war  with  the  Caffres  was  plundered  by 
them,  and  his  house  burnt  down :  he  saved  himself  by  flight,  but  two  of  his 
nearest  relations  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy«  Although  through  the 
endeavours  of  General  Janssens  peace  was  now  fully  re-established,  yet  ibe 
devastated  country  recovered  but  slowly,  and  was  as  yet  thinly  repeepled :  most 
of  the  places  were  so  destroyed  that  they  could  not  easily  be  rendered  habitable« 
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The  food  old  toali  dbiibtöd  niii6h  Whether  he  should  ever  live  to  teturft  to  his 
formef  dwelling.  He  related  to  us  many  instances  of  the  horrors  committed 
by  these  savages^  and  the  farther  we  now  went,  the  more  were  simildr  coin- 
plaintä  a  priticipal  Mbject  i>f  our  conversations  with  the  colonists. 

Ob  the  banks  of  the  Gaurite-riveT)  where  we  arrived  a  short  lime  after  our 
departure  from  hetiCe^  we  Wet«  presented  with  the  view  of  a  very  pictucesque 
eountihf .  We  had  asci^nded  a  toad  sloping  almost  imperceptibly^  and  found 
Mfselves  on  a  sudden  upon  the  de(ilivity  of  a  steep  bill,  below  which,  at  h 
great  depths  ran  the  broad  bed  of  the  stfeatn.  To  the  left* very  near  us  werfe 
lofty  heights,  between  which  thtough  a  IterroW  opening  the  river  rushed  with 
U  great  noise.  Very  near  the  entrance  df  the  ravine,  inid  way  up  the  heights,  wiai 
ii  small  house  delightfully  shaded  by  oaks  and  fruit  trees ;  above  all,  Ihe  dark^ 
leaved  orange :  while  to  the  right,  upob  the  high  sandy  bank  of  the  rivef*; 
stood  a  large  ferm.  We  turned  ouir  horses  sidewards,  and  descending  the  steej^ 
road,  crossed  the  river«  which  was  now  very  low,  though  it  is  at  some  times  H 
{Powerful  stream :  it  is  here  a  hundred  and  twenty  foot  broad,  which  i*  wid«^ 
than  any  river  we  had  yet  seeil.  Its  deep  bed^  the  high  sandy  hanks,  aüd  tht 
trunks  of  trees  floating  down,  shewed  plainly  the  height  and  force  which  it 
sometimes  attains.  It  risett  so  rapidly  that  travellers  who  venture  to  encamp 
for  the  night  upon  its  banks,  may  pay  their  improvidenöä  With  the  loss  of  all 
their  property ;  happy  if  they  tan  escape  with  their  life  ;  if  not  Wakened  out 
of  their  sleqp  in  terror  too  great  to  haVe  the  power  to  fly. 

A  glance  over  the  map  will  show  my  r<<aders  very  plainly  the  reason  of  itft 
rising  thus  hastily.  All  the  rivers  of  the  middle  Karroo,  the  Chamka,  the 
Dwyka,  even  many  streams  from  theftoggeveld  and  Bokkeveld,  break  through 
9it  some  point  or  other  the  vast  chain  of  mountains  which  fh>m  Zwellendam  t6 
Sifzikamma  bear  the  name  of  the  Black-»mountains,  and  uniting  beyond  theifi 
with  the  Kamnasie,  and  Elephants  Vi  ver,  compose  the  formidable  streaiA 
called  the  Gaoritö-^river.*  The  house  where  we  stopped  was  at  a  considel^* 
«e  height  above  the  stream,  the  former,  which  was  built  lower  down,  having 
Bdoae  time  bdbre  become  its  pr^. 


s  Tkit » a  ■olteotoi  asiiie^    The  vnnwer  {«  irblch  h  it  pronoäneed  hf  theie  savmuki» 
whld  nuuijr  tnvelferty  «•  tkat  tkejr  ks? e  written  it  the  Gauds-river  (GofkUriTer)* . 
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According  to  what  we  were  told  by  the  colonists,  it  was  now  impossible 
even  without  a  guide,  to  miss  the  road ;  but  whether  it  was  owing  to  the 
cloudy  weather,  so  that  the  darkness  came  on  unexpectedly,  or  that  we  had 
not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  their  directions,  we  once  more  lost  our  way. 
We  had  been  told  that  we  were  to  reach  our  night  quarters  in  two  hours ; 
three  and  a  half  had  elapsed,  and  we  yet  saw  no  signs  of  a  human  habitation. 
A  very  heavy  rain  that  fell,  the  first  during  our  journey,  which  had  surprisedl 
us  in  such  a  way  upon  the  road,  brought  on  the  darkness  suddenly,  an4 
wetted  us  completely  through«  Our  ladies  had  set  out  in  the  waggon,  an^ 
we  had,  as  we  conceived,  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  exceedingly  that  it 
had  so  happened«  A  stop  was  made,  and  I  went  with  Lieutent^nt  Gilmer  to 
explore  the  country,  while  our  corporal  of  dragoons  was  dispatched  to  se^ 
whether  the  waggons  were  following,  or.whether  he  could  discover  any  tracer 
of  the  way  we  had  lost.  After  the  lieutenant  and  myself  had  rode  up  aad 
down  nearly  half  an  hour,  without  seeing  any  appearance  of  a  light  upon  ih^^ 
heights,  or  discovering  any  thing  like  a  dwelling-house,  we  returned  back 
'dispirited  to  rejoin  our  party.  It  was  then  determined  that  we  should 
return  to  the  farm  on  the  Gaurits-river,  and  there  stop  for  the  night :  though 
item  the.darknessi,  and  from  having  to  descend  a  steep  hill,  this  enterprise 
was  not  without  its  perils« 

We  had  not  gone  far  before  me  met  our  dragoon  on  his  return  to  tell  us 
that. he  had  not  been  able  to  discover  any  traces  either  of  the  waggons  or  the 
road.  He,  however,  rode  on  again,  as  he  was  now  sure  that  we  were  follow- 
ing him,  but  soon  once  more  returned  with  the  extraordinary  intelligence 
that  he  had  met  the  ladies,  and  young  De  Mist,  who  had  gone  in  the  waggon 
with  them,  on  foot,  and  they  were  now,  he  said,  waiting  for» us  ä  very  little 
way  off.  It  was  not  long  before  we  came  up  with  them,  when  we  learnt 
that  they  had  been  overturned  in  the  waggon,  but  happily  without  receiving 
.^any  injury.  In  hopes  of  reaching  the  place  where  it  was  designed  we  should 
stop  for  the  night,  they  had  got  out  and  walked  on  while  the  people  were 
busied  in  getting  the  waggon  up,  so  as  to  proceed  on  their  way.  The  night 
and  the  rain  had  in  the  mean  time  overtaken  them,  as  it  had  us,  and  they  had 
missed  their  way,  which,  perhaps,  but  that  we  had  fortunately  done  the  same, 
they  might  not  very  easily  have  found  again.  They  now  mounted  some  of 
our  led  horses,  and  w«  rode  on  together,  making  many  observations  upon  our 
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adventure,  half  joking,  half  serious,  and  commenting  .upon  the  extraordinary 
circumstance,  that  we  should  meet  with  g  ch  other  so  fortunately  in  a  night 
almost  pitchy  dark,  in  the  midst  of  a  desolate  inhospitable  region,  unknown  to 
either  of  us,  and  both  having  lost  our  way. 

At  the  same  time  we  agreed  to  fire  pistols  at  certain  intervals,  as  signals  ta 
direct  any  people  who  might  be  in  search  of  us,  and  soon  some  young  men 
who  had  been  working  at  the  waggon  came  up,  anxious,  on  account  of  the 
heavy  rain  that  had  fallen,  about  the  fate  of  those  who  had  gone  forwards  on 
foot,  and  bringing  with  them  a  little  car  which  they  had  made  ready  in 
haste.  The  ladies  very  thankfully  accepted  the  offered  kindness  of  these 
good  people,  and  getting  into  it,  soon  reached  their  proper  quarters.  We 
ourselves  arrived  in  safety  not  long  after,  notwithstanding  the  frequent 
sliding  and  stumbling  of  our  horses,  it  being  now  eleven  o'clock,  and  w^ 
ought  to  have  aiTived  at  eight.  Lanterns  were  sent  out  to  meet  the- 
Ifraggons,  with  the  female  servants  who  had  remained  with  them,  by  the  assist* 
9nceof  which  they  too  rejoiped  us  in  the  course  of  the  night. 

We  were  now  in  the  house  of  a  widow  by  name  Botha»  which,  although 
tolerably  spacious,  had  not  sufficient  room  to  accommodate  such  a  number 
of  guests.  Besides  ourselves,  the  good  woman  had  for  some  time  lodged 
several  near  relations  of  her  own,  whose  habitations  had  Jbeen  destroyed  by 
the  Caffres.  It  would  be  difficult  to  give  any  idea  of  the  confusion  made  id 
the  house  by  our  late  arrival.  It  swarmed  with  grown  people,  children.  Hot« 
tentots,  and  slaves;  all  ran  one  against  other,  and  against  the  gufests,  w^om 
the  bad  weather  drove  all  at  once  into  the  house  to  dry  their  wet  cloth^. 
The  children  being  waked  out  of  their  sleep  by  the  bustle,  began  crying  most 
piteously,  and  the  nurses  to  silence  them  made  ten  times  more  noise:  the 
'women  scolded  our  slaves  for  being  helpless,  and  not  getting  things  ready 
for  their  masters  half  as  fast  as  they  ought ;  a  number  of  gay  young  people  sat 
at  the  corner  of  a  table  laughing  at  our  party,  and  at  the  colonists  with  us, 
hot  concerning  themselve^ftk  stirring  a  step  to  niak^  way  for  the  table  being 
set  outVor  us :  our  young  women  servants  were  scarcely  less  ih  the  w^y  than 
the  slaves  and  Hottentots,  for  they  must  needs  busy  themselves  with 
unpacking  the  things  which  had  got  wetted  by  the  waggon  being  overturned. 
At  length,  however,  not  without  some  trouble,  order  was  established,  our 
supper  was  set  out,  and  places  were  allotted  where  every  one  of  the  travellers 
Gould  set  up  his  field-bed  for  the  night.    On  this,  as  on  several  occasions,  we 
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had  to  regret  tbe  Want  of  straw-,  which  prevaib  over  the  whole  colony ;  but 
the  corn  being  trodden  out  by  horsey  so  spoils  the  straw  that  it  was  impossibte 
fer  our  people  to  sleep  upoo  it,  otherwise  they  would  often  gladly  hare  done 
00,  when  the  field-beds  were  wet  with  the  rain,  or  the  waggons  did  not  arrive 
in  time  finr  the  beds  to  foe  of  any  u«e* 

From  this  pfctce  it  was  necessary  that  most  of  our  wagons  should  take  a 
different  road  from  ourselves,  as  they  could  not  all  follow  us  over  the  hills 
which  we  were  to  pass,  if  we  wished  to  visit  tbe  coast,  and  examine  the  bay; 
upon  it.  We  therefore  each  put  up  aa  much  linen  as  would  last  a  fortnight, 
«kl  witb  this,  and  some  o^er  things  which  could  not  be  dispensed  with, 
loaded  our  strongest  waggon,  while  the  rest  were  sent  round  by  tbe  Longkloof» 

The  nearer  we  approached  to  the  coast  the  more  level  the  country  became. 
Ibid  (be  gKater  abundance  oi  grass  did  we  find,  notwithstanding  that  the  soil 
grew  evidently  much  more  sandy.  It  failed  in  pioporlioa  in  sprii^s,  and 
Ae  farms  lay  at  a  greater  distance  frbm  each  other.  We  stopped  about  noo« 
at  the  house  of  a  fiunily,  by  name  Marx^  where  we  found  a  great  oumbes 
ef  yoBths  and  damseb :  the  youngest  daughter  particularly  struck  us  all, 
ftom  her  realty  dazzling  beauty.  If  the  African  young  women  had  as  much 
poKtenesB  and  education  as  they  have  native  charms,  they  would  be  per- 
fecdy  irresistible^  At  the  same  thae,.  their  cheerful  good-humour,  thei;r 
kmocence  and  simplicity,  has  not  unfiequently  subdued  the  high  polish  of 
the  pioud  European,  nor  have  the  instances  been  few,  of  the  colonists' 
daughtenr  being  brought  homa  by  such,  as  wives,  at  their  return  from 
tiieir  travels. 

We  now  saw  almost  daily  a  great  deal  of  game,  but  the  creatures  were  so 
shy  &at  it  would  have  required  well  trained  dc^,  and  spirited  untired  liorses, 
t&  he  aUe  to  come  up^  with  than.  la  tbe  remainder  of  the  way  to  Mossel* 
hay  (Musicie-hay},  which  was  orvei;  a  wide  plain,  we  saw  a  great  many  ante» 
lopes,  ostriches,  and  smaller  wild  birds.  At  length  the  glorious  prospect  of 
the  sea  opened  upon  us.  The  whcde  extent  qf  Mftssel-bay  lay  spread  before 
our  view.  We  hailed  with  transport  the  long  desired  object,  and  descended 
by  a  nasrow  sandy  path  to  the  shore  of  the  bay. 
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Tht  Government  Magazines  at  Mosselbaj/» — The  Dane  Abue. — The  Muscle  Caves 
described. — Murrajf^  (he  Englishman  s^  Coasting  Trade. — Farther  Description  of  the 
Countrtf. — Brakke^river. — Outeniqualand, — Woody  Clefts  in  the  Mountains. 

The  house  of  the  posthoider  at  Mofiselbays  who  i»  at  the  same  tiine  over^ 
seer  of  the  bay  and  keeper  of  the  magaehies,  Hea  directly  at  the  upper  end^ 
where  the  bay  runs  to  its  deepest  recess  from  the  sea^.  The  gov^nment 
twenty  years  before  had  formed  a  project  to  make  this«  bay  a-  repöskory  fe# 
com.  and  timber,  that  the  colonists  might  be  provided' with  a  more  ready 
market  for  both  these  articles,  while  at  the  same  time  the  supplying*  the  Capo 
Town  with'^hemmii^bt  be  facihtated  by  the  establishment  of^  coasting  trade. 
In  1786,  a  large  magazine  was  therefore  built^  a  hundred  and  fifty  foot  long, 
and  thirty  biroad,  which  will  contain  from  three  to  four  thousand  bushels  of 
com ;  this  was  •sufiered  to  fall  into  a  very  dllapidafted  state  under  the  English 
government,  but  since  the  governor's  visit  it  has  been  repaired,  and  is  now 
in  exceedingly  good  condition.  But  unfortunately  from  the  difficulties  of  the 
coasting  passage,  occasioned  principally  by  the  dangerous  reefsof  the  Agulfaas^ 
hank,  and  the  stormfs  that  blow  ftom  the  south-east,  these  patriotic  views 
9xe  much  disappointed. 

Creneral  Janssens,  in  th^  last  year  of  his  government,  again -endeavoured  to 
resume  the  project,  but  the  loss  of  the  colony  put  an  end  to  his  numerous 
plans  for  improving  its  situation.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  plan 
may  be  promoted  by  the  English^  since  they  have  no  want  of- coasting  vessels, 
and  .their  auperiority  at  sea  obviates  in  great  measure  the  objections  which 
lie  against  collecting  magazines  in  open  defenceless  bays,  and  which  have 
been  adverted  to  in  speaking  of  Saldanha*bay«  The  magazine  was  now' 
entir^y  empty,  and  served  a  gr^it  part  of  our  company  as  a  habitation.  The 
pqstholder's  house  is  small,  having  been  built  originally  only  for  a  watchr. 
iiouse,  so  that  there  were  but  two  chambers  for  gOests,  which  were  occupied- 
by  the  Commissary-general  and  the  ladies«    The  posthplder  is  a  sensible- 
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active  man»  but  lives  here  secluded  from  the  world,  and  unwedded ;  he  is  a 
Dane  by  birth,  and  his  name,  Abue.  In  his  youth  he  was  recommended  to 
the  government  at  Copenhagen,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  celebrated 
and  unfortunate  Count  Struensee,  who  made  him  his  private  secretary,  a 
brilliant  path  to  fortune  seemed  to  open  itself  before  him.  The  fell  of  his 
patron  ruined  all  his  prospects,  and  occasioned  him  to  take  refuge  in  this' 
r^napte  corner  of  the  globe. 

We  stopped  a  day  here  to  examine  whatever  was  worthy  of  observation« 
With  eager  curiosity  I  hastened  to  explore  the  cavern  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Schulpegat  (Muscle^cave),  which,  from  Mr.  Barrow^s  description,  seemed 
already  familiar  to  me.  It  lies  about  half  an  hour's  ride  from  the  postholder'är 
house.  The  way  to  it  is  by  the  shore  of  the  bay,  winding  along,  the 
Iiath  still  growing  more  and  more  conti^cted,  till  it  terminates  at  last  directly 
beneath  the  high  rock  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  which  the  sailors  call  Cape 
St.  Blaise.  Ascending  then  a  steep  and  narrow  path,  with  the  high  towering 
cliff  on  one  aide,  and  a  deep  precipice  on  the  other,  we  arrive  on  ä  sudden 
at  the  arched  entrance  of  a  cavern,  the  bottom  of  which  is  entirely  over- 
spread  with  a  very  thick  layer  of  muscle-dhells.  The  breadth  of  the  cavern 
i^  about  twenty  paces,  its  depth  about  half  as  much,  and  its  height  at  the 
centre  of  the  arch  may  be  fifty  feet.  The  sea  is  four  hundred  feet  below,  but 
comes  so  directly  up  to  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  or  almost  oversbelving^ 
rock,  that  the  foam  cannot  be  si^en  in  looking  down  from  the  cave^  At  the 
ebb  long  parallel  rows  of  sunken  rocks  appear,  with  the  foam  dashmg  over 
them:  it  is  this  reef  which  breaks  the  force  of  the  sea,  and  renders  the  an- 
chorage within  secure.  The  mouth  of  the  cavern  is  to  the  south-south-east ; 
to  the  right  stretches  the  boundless  ocean ;  directly  at  the  f6ot  spreads  the 
whole  Mosselbay ;  and  in  the  dark  offing  the  hills  above  Flettenberg's-bay  may 
just  be  discerned. 

Fifty  feet  higher,  directly  above  this  cavern,  is  another,  resembling  it  in 
every  way,  only  that  it  is  scarcely  more  than  half  as  iarge :  the  ascent  to  it  is 
npt  unattended  with  danger..  It  disappointed  me  very  much,  since  not  a  shell' 
was  to  be  seen  in  it.  This  circumstance  proves  incontrovertibly  that  the 
-quantity  of  shells  found  in  the  grotto  beneath  cannot  be  brought  thither  by 
birds  as  Mr.  Bgrrow  conjectures,  fbr  why  should  they  not  as  well  make  a  '■ 
storehouse  of  the  upper  as  of  the  lower  cave.     Besides,  we  did  not  find  here 
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the  least  traces  of  any  sea-fowl ;  a  few  swallows,  which  had  made  their  quiet 
nests  in  the  crevices  of  the  grot,  ivere  the  only  animals  that  seemed  to  inhabit 
It.  As  far  as  I  have  had  opportunities  of  examining  the  habits  of  the  sea* 
fowl  on  this  coast,  particularly  the  albatross  (diomedea  exulansj^  they  do  not 
frequent  high  places,  but  rather  devour  their  prey  in  the  low  recesses  of  the 
cliffit  upon  the  beach.  Not  one  of  the  shells  besides  appeared  the  least  iVesh ; 
all  were  in  a  statß  of  decay,  and  half  buried  in  sand  and  dirt.  I  acknowledge; 
with  Mr.  Barrow,  that  it  were  contrary  to  common  sense  to  suppose  there 
ever  had  been  a  time  when  the  sea  came  up  to  this  cave,  and  the  muscles 
are  certainly  the  only  trace  remaining  which  could  afford  any  ground  for  suchf' 
a  supposition.  But  I  cannot  assent  to  another  ground  on  which  he  supports 
his  opinion.  I  must,  on  the  contrary,  from  my  own  researches  contradict 
what  he  affirms,  that  in  the  Lowenberg,  near  the  Cape  Town,  and  wherever 
like  caves  have  been  discovered,  abundance  of  live  shelUfish  are  always  to* 
be  found.  I  never  found  any  such,  though  in  consequence  of  having  read 
his  work,  I  examined  all  places  of  the  kind  very  particularly.  He  has,  besides, 
been  rather  guilty  of  exaggeration,  when  he  says,  the  quantity  of  empty 
diells  in  the  Muscle«<;ave  is  so  great,  that  several  thousand  waggons  would 
be  necessary  to  carry  them  all  away.*  Ten  or  twelve  would  be  quite  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose.  The  common  opiniof)^  among  the  sensible  inhabitants 
of  die  neighbourhood,  and  of  the  postholder  himself,  is,  that  this  cave  was 
formerly  a  common  resort  of  the  Hottentots,  and  that  they  lived  very  much 
upon  the  shell-fish,  which  are  taken  here  in  abundance.  As  the  bottom  of 
the  cave  is  wet  from  the  water  that  trickles  down  the  sides,  they  very  pro- 
bably left  the  shells  as  a  sort  of  pavement,  which  abated  in  some  degree  its' 
humidity.  This  opinion,  though  not  given  as  incontrovertible,  has  at  least 
more  probability« in  it  than  Mr.  Barrow's. 

On  the  walls  of  these  caves,  particularly  of  the  upper  one,  I  found  a  vast 
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*  The  German  author  m  citing  Mr*  Barrow's  work  always  refers  to  a  German  translation  of 
it«  Itmu^t  here  be  remarked,  that  either  the  translator  of  Mr.  Barro%'»  work,  or  Mr.  Lfch. 
ienstein,  has  fallen  into  an  error  with  regard  t(^  what  Mr.  Barrow  says  of  the  qttantily  of  shells 
in  Ulis  cave.  He  does  not  say  th&t  in  this  alone  there  are  manif  iliousand  waggon  loads  cf  shelh; 
he  says :  *'  Many  thousand  waggon.loads  of  shells  may  be  met  with  in  yaripus  places  along  the 
eastern  coast^  in  situations  that  are  serera]  bundred  feet  »boTc  the  IcfcI  of  the  sea/* — Tran« 
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nunibnaf  lichens,  hitherto  unknown  to  me:  some  people  assert»  that  from 
^ese,  as  well  as  from  many  other  sorts  of  this  species,  excellent  materials  may 
be  drawn  for  dying.  They  appear  to  me,  from  some  trifling  resemblances,  to 
be  between  the  lichen  parellusy  and  the  lichm  roccella.  The  postholder,  at 
ipy  request,  pri>i|aised  to  send  me  a  quantity  to  the  Cape  Town,  my  friend 
f  olemann,  an  able  chemist  there,  having  long  wished  to  make  experiments 
Vpon  them ;  but  as  he  has  probably  fqrgotten  his  promise,  for  none  have  ever 
been  received,  I  can  say  nothing  mpre  of  their  properties. 

The  influence  of  the  sea  air,  united  with  the  low  situation  of  the  country, 
itpon  vegetation,  is  here  very  striking.  It  is  particularly  luxuriant  in  the 
parts  that  lie  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
qea:  tiiese  parts  are  thickly  grown  over  with  bushes  and  shrubs.  The  arduina 
lßspin08ß^  aeveraji  beautiful  sorts  of  zygophyllum^  pelargonium^  royena^  rkus^ 
and  others:,  grow  wild  promiscuously  among  each  other :  some  of  a  consi- 
<]erable  siz^e,  and  the  leaves  quite  a  fresh  bright  green.  Not  leas  rich  was  the 
qoUection  of  insects  I  amassed  here;  I  had,  besides,  the  good  fortune  to 
shoot  a  number  of  pr^ty  small,  birds  which  make  their  nests  among  the 
bushe9,  and  which. furnished  me  abundance  of  work  in  preserving  and  stuffing, 
thenu 

Our  host  r^ajled  us  among  otjpier  things  with  many  sorts  of  fish,  above  all 
with  oysters,  which  abound  in  the  bay,  and  which,  not  having  tasted  iuiy 
fqr  so  long  a  time,  were  now  most  welcome  to  us.  Few  of  the  fish  were^ 
difierent  from  what  are  caught  about  the  Cape  Town,  but  the  oysters  were^ 
much  finer  flavoured ;  some,  were,  however,  we  agreed,  too  large  and  too  fat : 
we  were  even  obliged  to  djvidp  them,  they .  were  so  large  that  they  could  not* 
be.s)yallowed  at  once.  They  cannot  be  had  so  fresh  at  the  Cape^  as  they  are 
not  to  be  gathered  on  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  coast;  .the|jr*are  chiefly 
brought  thither  from  Hottentots-holland.  Even  here  they  are  n|t)t  always  to 
be. procured;  only  when,  at  very  low  ebbs,  the  fisher  slaves  can.  go  a  great 
way  into  the Beft.Jto,  the  oyster  beds.  In  the  afternoon,  at  low  water,  when 
we  were  bathing  in  Ihe  sea  among  the. rocks,  we  found  a  little  paroel  of  oys-^ 
ters  in  a  cleft,  but  they  adhered  so  firmly  to  the  stone,  that  we  could  not 
break  them  off.  The  bay  has  its  name  from  the  superabundance  of  muscles 
found  in  it;  though  extrenofely  good,  they  are  seldom  eaten. but  by  the  slaves, 
the  oysters  and  other  fish  being  very  much  preferred  to  them« 
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Mosselbay  was  formerly  called  the  bay  of  St.  Blaise,  so  named  by  Vasco 
de  Oama,  who  landed  here  in  December,  I497.  He  is  commonly  considered 
as  the  first  discoverer  of  it ;  but  it  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted,  whether  this 
was  not  the  Angra  dos  Vaqueiros  (Cow-herd  Bay),  which  Bartolomeo  Diaz 
discovered  in  December,  1486,  or  January,  1487-  The  true  situation  of  that 
bay  is  very  problematic,  and  it  might  not  improbably  be  Mosselbay.  In  the 
first  years  of  the  Portuguese  voyages  to  the  East  Indies,  this  bay  was  used 
as  the  general  resort  of  the  ships,  and  the  place  of  re-assemblage  for  fleets  that 
were  separated.  Afterwards,  however,  when  in  1503,  Antonio  de  Saldanha 
discovered  the  present  Table-bay  (which,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  was 
for  a  century  called  after  him  Saldanha-bay),  he  gave  the  preference  to  that, 
and  the  bay  of  St.  Blaise  was  wholly  neglected.  The  first  English  navigators 
to  the  East  Indies,  Raymond  and  Lancaster,  following  the  accounts  given  by 
tiieir  early  precursors  in  the  undertaking,  entered  this  bay  in  1^91  «but  accident 
afterwards  carrying  the  English  to  Table-bay,  ihey  have  ever  since  gone  thither 
ftom  preference.  Ten  years  later,  Jovis*  Spilberg,  a  Dutch  admiral,  gave 
Table-bay  its  present  name,  and  not  long  after  Paul  Van  Caerden,  who  first 
took  an  accurate  survey  of  the  southern  coast  of  Africa,  with  its  numerous 
bays,  changed  at  the  same  time  the  names  by  which  they  had  been  distin- 
guished for  Dutch  ones:  this  was  then  named  Mosselbay,  instead  of  the  Bay 
of  St.  Blaise.  The  angle  which  forms  one  entrance  into  the  bay  has,  however, 
retained  among  sailors  the  name  of  Cape  St.  Blaise. 

The  figure  of  the  bay,  its  geographical  situation,  the  goodness  of  the 
anchorage,  and  other  things  interesting  to  pilots,  are  known  in  great  measure 
from  former  writers  ;  I  shall  th^efore  not  enter  upon  the  subject  at  this  place, 
but  reserve  such  observations  as  appear  to  me  of  importance  to  a  future 
opportunity.  . 

Before  our  departure,  the  Commissary*  general  received  a  visit  from  the 
secretary  of  the  Drosty  at  Zwellendam,  Mr.  Stockestrom,  a  Swede  by  birth. 
On  account  of  his  well-known  probity,  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
tryi  he  had  been  appointed  ianddrost  of  the  district  of  Graaf  Reynett.  '  For 
sothe  years  no  one  had  been  found  who  would  undertake  this  arduous  post, 
and  it  was  therefore  the  more  necessary  that  it  should  now  be  filled  by  a 
person  of  so  much  firmness,  united  with  so  much  mildness  of  character.  In 
hts^  company  wad  a  youtig  physician,  whd">vas' established  at  Zweftendam, 
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bjiit  \ylio  occasionally  travelled  about  thp  country  to  sell  medicines  to  tbe 
farmers,  carrying  them  in  a  little  chest.  They  consisted  chiefly  of  doses 
of  emetics  and  cathartics,  and  above  all,  of  the  Halle  medicines  so  much  in 
repute  here,  and  which  are  made  up  in  abundance  by  the  apothecaries  at  the 
Cape  Town.  He  confessed  that  his  principal  trade  consisted  in  the  sale  of 
these,  and  asserted  that  nobody  could  subsist  in  this  country  by  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  practice,  since  there  was  not  a  colonist  who  had  not  rather 
be  his  own  physician«  and  would  only  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity  send 
for  assistance. 

When  we  left  the  postholder*s  house,  we  pursued  our  way  eastwards  along 
th^  beach.  A  steep  and  rocky  coast  rises  above  the  beach,  and  it  is  only 
at  low  water  that  the  way  we  now  went  is  practicable«  In  several  places  water 
trickles  down  the  cliffs,  which  forms  a  sort  of  morass  upon  the  beach, 
dangerous  to  those  who  attempt  to  pass  it  without  a  proper  guide.  In  one 
of  the  clefts  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Murray  has  established  a  litde 
magazine,  where  he  sells  a  great  variiaty  of  objects  of  manufacture.  He  has 
a  small  brig,  in  which  he  brings  things  from  the  Cape  Town,  and  carries 
back  a  loading  of  wood.  His  trade  is  chiefly  in  cloth,  Jiats,  silks,  glass, 
and  iron-wares ;  and  although  from  the  renewal  of  the  war^  so  that  he  was 
likely  to  find  difiiculty  in  procuring  his  wares,  he  had  been  obliged  to  raise 
the  price  of  them  very  much,  and  they  were  certainly  extremely  dear,  yet 
we  were  glad  to  supply  ourselves  %vith  many  little  things  which  we  wanted, 
and  which  we  found  of  great  use  in  the  remainder  of  our  journey.  The  mer- 
chant had  afterwards  the  misfortune  of  losing  two  vessels,  within  a  very  short 
time,  upon  the  Agulhas  reef,  so  dangerous  is  this  place  even  to  the  most 
experienced  pilots.  The  difficulties  attending  the  coasting^  tra^de  will  always 
operate  powerftiUy  against  the  farther  cultivation  of  the  country. 

Our  guide  having  at  length  conducted  us  safely  over  the  last  and  most 
dangerous  of  the  morasses,  formed  by  ^  little  stream  called  the  Geelbek's- 
valley  river,  we  quitted  th^  shore,  and  came  to  a  number  of  neat  smiling 
farms.  As  in  many  other  jpl^es  we  had  found  one  particular  family  predo* 
minating  in  a  district,  its  branches  being  spread  all  around,  so  here  the  family 
of  Meier  was  the  prevailing  one.  Wherever  this  is  the  case,  more  placability  and 
good  humour  commonly  reigns  among  them;  they  are  more  sociable,  and  less 
f9  heard  of  quarrels  and  contentions  about  the  boundaries  of  their  respeetive^ 
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properties.  By  one  of  the  Meier  family»  whose  christtan  name  was  Klaas» 
we  were  regaled  with  an  excellent  breakfast  of  cold  proTisions,  admirable 
fruit,  and  wines  which  might  justly  be  called  costly.  Even  though  I  should 
excite  a  smile  in  my  readers,  I  must  once  more  observe  how  much  we  were 
struck  with  the  attractions  observable  among  the  female  part  of  this  family. 
We  all  agreed  that  we  scarcely  ever  recollected  to  have  seen  more  personal 
beauty  than  in  t4ie  eldest  daughter,  a  young  woman  about  eighteen.  Her 
whole  manner  and  air  had  in  it  much  more  appearance  of  refinement  than  is 
Qsually  to  be  found  among  the  African  damsels,  and  we  really  separated  our- 
selves with  reluctance  from  so  lovely  a  creature. 

Crossing  the  little  Brakke-river,  we  came  now  to  the  house  of  a  widow, 
called  in  the  country  Ter^Bians,  but  who  we  found  was  of  French  descent, 
and  her  name  properly  Terre-blanche.  Here  we  dined,  and  the  number  of 
dishes  set  before  us  was  greater  than  is  almost  ever  to  be  seen  at  the  tables 
even  of  the  most  distinguished  bofi'^vivans  at  the  Cape  Town.  We  found  that 
our  hostess  was  celebrated  in  the  country  for  her  excellent  table,  and  that 
she  prided  herself  particularly  upon  it.  She  gave  us  almost  every  thing  that 
the  chase  or  the  fisheries  could  furnish,  with  several  sorts  of  vegetables,  dressed 
in  an  immense  variety  of  ways,  nor  would  suffer  such  a  thing  to  be  mentioned 
as  paying  her.  As  a  great  rarity,  we  had  in  the  dessert  cream  cheese,  made 
upon  the  spot,  and  which  the  Dutch  guests,  who  are  extremely  good  judges 
of  the  matter»  pronounced  to  be  excellent.  The  attempts  hitherto  to  make 
good  cheese  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  Town  have  all  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, but  this  may  perhaps  be  owing  to  the  poorness  of  the  feed,  so  that  the 
milk  is  not  sufiiciently  rich.  Another  curiosity  which  we  remarked  here, 
was  a  guitar,  made  in  the  country,  of  African  ash-wood.  This  is  a  favourite 
instrument  among  the  colonists,  and  is  almost  always  to  be  seen  in  the  houses 
of  substantial  people.  It  must  be  obvious  from  hence,  that  it  is  a  great  error 
to  deny  to  these  people  any  taste  or  relish  for  the  polished  enjoyments  of 
life. 

Behind  this  place,  which  is  called  the  Reebok's-fontein,  we  ascended  a 
cohsiderable  height,  from  which  we  had  a  very  fine  view  behind  us  of  Mossel- 
bay.  Cape  St.  Blaise  has  a  very  picturesque  appearance  from  hence,  while 
the  laige  magazine  looks  like  a  stripe,  and  the  fishing  huts  like  spots  in  the 
dark  rocky  ground.  The  course  of  the  coast,  with  its  hills,  clefrsi  and  tufts  of 
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wood,  unite  very  beautifully  with  the  back  ground.  We  were  too  early  to 
cross  the  great  Brakke-river,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  where  we  now 
were,  as  it  can  only  be  crossed  quite  at  low  water,  and  the  tide  was  not  more 
than  half  down;  we  were  therefore  obliged  to  wait  a  considerable  time  upon 
the  bank,  and  even  then  the  ford  had  in  some  places  more  than  four  feet  water, 
in  others  it  had  not  above  three.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  about  a  mile  from 
this  place,  and,  like  all  other  streams  of  Southern  Africa,  is  closed  by  a  sand« 
bank,  which  in  a  strong'south-east  wind  chokes  it  so  entirely,  that  at  the  ebb 
the  water  does  not  run  out.  If  heavy  rains  fall,  then  the  current  of  the  river 
gains  such  additional  force,  that  it  carries  the  sand  out  into  the  sea.  An 
eternal  strife  is  thus  maintained  between  the  two  bodies  of  water,  which 
differs  in  this  respect  from  the  strifes  among  mankind,  that  the  gain  of  land  is^ 
here  on  the  side  of  the  vanquished. 

The  great  Brakke-river  divides  the  district  of  Mosselbay  from  Outeniqua- 
land.*  On  the  eastern  bank  there  is  again  a  considerable  height  to  ascend» 
at  the  summit  of  which  is  a  wide-spread  plain,  intersected  with  a  number  of 
small  streams ;  this  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  in  the  colony.  The  river 
is  now  seen  winding  for  a  considerable  length  of  way,  till  it  is  lost  among  rocks 
overgrown  with  bushes  and  heath-plants. 

The  whol^  tract  of  land  between  the  southern  chain  of  hills  and  the  coast 
maybe  considered  as  a  foreland,  which  from  its  low  situationvfrom  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  sea,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  bills  by  which  it  is 
bounded,  may  be  rendered  particularly  fertile  and  profitable.  Many  circum- 
stances concur  to  give  the  southern  chain  of  mountains  advantages  not  enjoyed, 
by  the  others,  and  which  distinguish  them  entirely  from  the  rest  of  the  moun- 
tains  in  Southern  Africa.  First,  its  course  from  east  to  west,  so  that  present- 
ing  an  entire  front  ^o  the  south,  the  heat  of  the  sun  has  less  effect  in  drying 
the  springs  above,  consequently  more  water  flows  down  from  them,  which 
nourishes  the  vegetation  exceedingly.  Secondly,  the  great  height  of  these, 
mountains,  which  are  upon  an  average  from  four  to  five  thousand  feet  above' 


*  The  Outeniquas  were  a  numerous  tribe  of  Hottentots,  vthq  at  tke  first  plaating  of  the  coloDj, 
had  their  kraal  at  this  place.  The  ou  Is  here  to  be  pronounced  open  ow  after  the  Dutch  manner« 
It  is  V ritten  by  some  Auteniqua^  which  in  the  mouth  of  a  German  would  be  pronounced  exactly 
tbesameu 
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the  sea,  and  therefore  attract  tbö  clouds»  which  help  to  supply  the  country 
below  with  moisture.  Thirdly,  their  vicinity  to  the  sea,  and  the  prevalence  . 
of  the  south  winds,  which  gives  a  more  humid  atmosphere  to  the  hills. 
Fourthly,  as  a  consequence  from  these  things,  more  profuse  vegetation, 
and  the  nourishing  abundance  of  wood  in  the  clefts,  which  again  produces  a 
vapour  that  prevents  the  moisture  ever  being  totally  exhaled  from  the  ground, 
or  the  flow  of  water  from  ever  ceasing  entirely.  The  places  where  this  fore- 
land is  the  most  contracted,  where  there  is  the  smallest  space  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea,  are  always  those  whence  there  is  the  greatest  supply 
of  water,  and  which  abound  most  in  the  wooded  clefts.  And  again,  where 
the  creeks  of  the  sea,  projecting  inland,  come  within  a  mile  of  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  even  the  plain  abounds  with  wood ;  in  Sitzikamma  particularly, 
the  underwQod  stands  so  thick  from  the  hills  to  the  coast,  as  to  preclude  the 
road  being  continued  along  the  latter. 

In  this  way  the  particular  nature  of  the  country  in  Outeniqualand  is  suffi- 
ciently explained,  since  in  no  part  of  this  district  are  the  mountains  more 
than  three  miles  and  a  half  from  the  coast.  Numberless  rivulets  cross  it  in 
all  directions ;  even  in  summer  there  is  always  abundance  of  rain,  and  the 
whole  year  through,  the  ground  is  covered  with  fresh  plants  ;  but  the  soil  is 
poor,  and  is  ofthat  description  that  belongs  to  sour-ßelds:  the  different  sorts 
of  rushes  and  liliaceous  plants  exhaust  all  the  nourishment,  and  prevent 
the  growth  of  wholesome  grass :  the  corn-fields  require  a  great  quantity  of 
manure,  and  an  evil,  equal  to  any  other,  is  the  murrain,  which  all  these  causes 
combine  to  produce:  this  renders  the  feeding  of  cattle,  which  would  other» 
wise  be  Very  profitable,  extremely  difficult :  yet  there  must  be  some  pecu- 
liarity of  climate  in  the  spot,  which  promotes  the  last  evil,  and  to  which  it  ^ 
ought  perhaps  rather  to  be  ascribed  than  to  the  nature  of  the  feed,  since  there 
are  in  other  parts  sour-fields  where  the  cattle  thrive  and  prosper  exceedingly. 
In  this,  as  well  as  in  some  other  districts  that  partake  of  the  same  soil,  it  is 
common  to  burn  the  lands  every  year,  by  which  means  they  are  manured, 
and  the  foundation  laid  for  a  wholesome  vegetation.  But  this  must  be  done 
with  great  caution,  lest  the  fire  should  spread  too  far  and  catch  the  bushes, 
by  which  means  it  might  be  communicated  to  the  forests,  when  incalculable 
mischief  would  ensue. 
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The  principal  object  by  which  the  inhabitant  of  diis  couBtry  gson  a  Kveli« 
hood  18  feUing  timber  in  the  forests  for  building,  ind  traxisporting  it  to  other 
partck  Permiflsicms  for  this  purpose  are  given  by  the  goverament  at  the  »com- 
memls^ion  of  the  famddrovts  «nd  postholdecs»  and  on  f»ying  a  trifling  comide«- 
ration.  The  woods  here  aane  mvtdti  more  eKtessive  ibam  in  the  district  of  Zwei- 
lendaxn,  and  the  Grootradersbosch;  the  iatter,  on  accoont  of  their  much  dborter 
distance  from  the  Cape  Town,  hare  been  so  much  cat  down,  that  it  is  now  dif- 
ficult to  find  any  trees  which  will  furnish  sound  and  atrong  beams  for  building« 
Even  here,  the  timber  bi^as  so  &r  to  &il,  that  whereas  formerly  they  did  not 
cut  any  for  beams  less  than  thirty  feet  hish  in  the  'Stem,  none  of  tiiis  size  are 
BOW  to  be  found,  except  by  going  so  deep  into  the  clefts  that  they  cannot  be 
foUed  without  extreme  difficulty  and  some  haaard«  .   . 

Among  many  small  streams  wbich  we  crossed  this  day,  the  Quayang  was 
the  most  distinguished,  which,  though  it  runs  afanost  uunoticed  over  tbe 
plain,  when  it  wanders  among  the  rifted  rocka,  presents  many  interesting  and 
romantic  pictures.  It  is  the  same  case  with  another,  which  in  the  raidst  of  its 
qniet  course,  suddenly  comes  to  the  brow  4>f  a  rock,  whence  it  rashes  down, 
through  a  self-fonned  channel,  with  aoonsideiable  noise  and  foam.  Tbe  vocks 
below  thteae  falls,  firom  the  force  of  tbe  waters,  ai«  liollowed  into  basom,whicii 
aaem  almost  as  if  formed  by  the  hand  of  art.  Another  atream  is  catted  Imm 
tbe  Bhnck-river,  the  water  being  strongly  tinted  with  v^etaUe  particles  wiiich 
it  collects  in  running  through  the  woods.  It  is  yet  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether 
this  effect  is  produced  by  tbe  roots  of  certain  trees,  or  whether,  as  some  snip«* 
pose,  the  t>nt  is  received  from  fidlen  leaves. 

Tbe  government  possesses  a  very  considerdbrle  domain  in  Outeniqualand, 
which  inckides  almost  half  the  district ;  it  is  under  tbe  superintendaice  of  a 
postfaolder.  The  same  person  has  also  tbcsuperrntendence  of  several  &inilies 
of  colonists,  who,  since  tbe  last  war  with  li>e  Cafifres,  bave  settled  upon  tihe 
teisitories  of  the  government,  and  under  certain  restrictions  have  permission 
to  make  use  of  the  forage  around  them,  till  the  compJete  restoration  of  peace 
and  quietude  shall  permit  of  their  retarning  to  their  former  dwellings.  This 
mode  of  living  upon  tbe  territory  of  the  govemmefftt,  cultivating  the  land,  and 
enjoying  its  produce  without  any  proper^  in  it,  or  even  being  r^ulaiJy 
tenanted  to  it,  is  called  here,  an  Erbe^  in  contradistinction  to  ihe  tenure  by 
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lease,  when  the  domain  is  called  a  Lehnplatze.  In  these  cases  a  small  house 
is  commonly  built,  Avith  a  little  garden»  For  which  a  trifling  ground-rent  is  paid. 
Most  of  the  handicraft  workers  and  little  traders  in  Stellenbosch,  Roodezand^ 
Zwellcndam,  and  Graaff  Reyhett,  have  habitations  of  this  kind.  They  ar^ 
often  to  be  found  between  the  Lehnplatzes ;  their  number  of  course  depends 
principally  upon  the  population  of  the  district,  and  it  is  much  to  be  wished 
that  they  should  in  ail  parts  become  numerous.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in 
many  ^aces  the  want  of  water  must  be  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  a  great 
increase  of  population, but  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  tracts  in  which  certainly 
too  much  land  is  granted  to  a  single  farmer ;  and  in  many  places,  where  a  single 
fiunily  only  dwells  at  present,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  century  hence  a  whole 
village  may  have  been  raised.  The  government,  from  a  more  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  bordenB,  iias  turned  its  attention  much  to  the  approximation  of 
tbe  colonists,  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  cultiration  of  the  country ;  and 
certainly  no  country  is  more  capable  of  cultivation.  The  abolition  of  the 
dave-Crade  wiH  be  a  means  of  promoting  industry,  since  the  employment  of 
slaves  being  necessarily  circumscribed,  the  free  colonists  will  in  the  end  be 
constrained  to  learn  the  handicraft  works  now  generally  performed  by  them. 

We  passed  the  night  at  the  government-post :  the  house  is  a  very  poor  one 
in  comparison  with  most  of  those  belonging  to  the  officers  of  the  government, 
and,  since  the  colony  was  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  has  been  very  much 
neglected.  The  postholder  was  a  German,  Sebastian  Fent  by  name,  and 
formerly  a  sergeant  in  the  Dutch  garrison :  the  company  very  comnaonly  con- 
ferred the  office  of  postholder  on  meritorious  subaltern  oilicere.  He  had  put  his 
garden  into  exceedingly  good  wder,  and  its  flourishing  state  shewed  plainly 
^ow  fAuch  may  be  done  with  tliis  indifibrent  soil  by  the  aid  of  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  manure :  yet  the  neighbouring  colonists  all  assert  that  the  African 
soil  does  not  want  much  manure«  and  will  not  even  bear  it. 

As  we  were  about  to  set  out  the  next  morning,  a  courier  arrived  with  dis- 
patches from  the  Cape  Town,  which  required  an  immediate  answer.  I  there- 
fore employed  the  morning  of  this  day,  which  was  very  rainy,  in  writing  to 
some  of  my  friends  at  the  Cape,  and  in  the  afternoon,  as  the  rain  had  ceased, 
went  to  explore  the  neighbouring  forest.  I  took  an  old  and  sensible  Hottentot 
with  me  as  a  guide,  and  arrived  at  it  in  about  an  hour.  The  number  of  bushes, 
brambles,  and  other  climbing  plants,  which  opposed  our  way,  did  not  deter  me 
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from  proceeding.  ^  Among  these  the  Cynanchum  abtusifolium  (a  specieg  of 
scamouny)  was  particularly  abundant.  This  plant  is  here  called  Pavia^ 
nentau  (monkey's  cord),  and  was  running  about  in  every  direction  all  over 
the  forest.  Many  sorts  of  asparagus  were  also  among  the  plants  which 
we  had  to  break  through ;  these  are  called  by  the  colonists  Wagt  een  beetjcy 
(wait  a  little).  I  followed  the  path  made  by  the  wood-cutters,  and  as  1  con- 
templated the  number  tliere  appeared  of  large  oaks,  sumachs,  and  a  tree  that 
is  called  here  Slinkholz^^  I  could  not  help  expressing  to  my  companion  my 
surprise  at  the  complaints  made  in  the  country  of  the  want  of  wood.  He 
told  me,  however,  that  among  the  trees  I  saw,  the  greatest  part  were  either 
not  of  the  proper  length  in  the  stem  for  making  beams,  or  else  decayed  by  the 
water,  and  perhaps  hollow.  Besides,  when  the  expense  of  carriage  was  set 
against  the  price  at  which  the  wood  could  be  sold,  it  did  not  answer  to  transport 
any  but  the  best,  since  the  price  of  the  middling  sorts  could  not  pay  their 
costs. 

The  young  trees  are  too  much  overshadowed  by  the  old  ones  to  thrive  well,  yet 
at  the  same  time  it  would  be  a  work  of  such  immense  labour  and  expense  to  cut 
the  old  ones  down  and  carry  them  away  that  it  cannot  be  thought  of.  Thence 
comes  it  that  the  large  trees  are  of  exceeding  slow  growth.  My  guide's  manner 
of  expressing  himself  upon  this  subject  was,  that  there  was  not  a  man  old  enough 
to  remember  them  less  tall  and  strong  than  they  are  at  present:  but  to  make 
amends,  they  are  exceedingly  hard  and  strong.  A  terrible  enemy  to  the  forests 
here  is  a  moss,  a  sort  of  lichen  or  lisnea^  which  covers  whole  boughs,  particu- 
larly the  lower  ones,  and  in  a  course  of  years  injures  them  so  much  that  they 
DO  longer  bear  leaves,  but  decay  and  die.  A  forest  in  this  state,  on  which  the 
grey  moss  huag  from  the  trees  almost  like  withered  boughs,  was  a  sight  which, 
alas!  in  the  sequel  of  our  journey  we  but  too  often  saw. 


*  Called  by  Thunberg  Ilex  crocea^  but  it  seems  not  yet  systcmaticany  classed.    Thunberg  did 
not  find  it  io  flower,  and  I  was  myself  equally  unfortunate. 
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CHAP,   XIV. 

Kaiman^ s*rivery  and  troublesome  Passage  of  the  KaimarCs  Ckft. — Krakadakow* — The 
Sihefriver. — Zwart''rivci\'^Daukamma. — Ruinated  Farm. — The  Lake  of  Neisna 
and  the  circumjacent  CJountry. — Arrival  at  Pleitenberg^s-bai/. 

We  left  Outeniqualand  on  the  twenty-second  of  December,  and  soon 
reached  its  eastern  boundary,  the  Kaiman *s-river,*  having  previously  passed 
through  the  PampoenkraaI,f  where  Le  Vaillant  encamped  for  some  time  till 
a  way  was  made  through  the  Kaiman's-cleft,  by  which  he  could  proceed  on 
his  journey»  I  must  by  the  way  remark  that  the  French  traveller  could  "not 
have  much  occasion  to  give  himself  that  trouble,  since  some  years  before  the 
colonists  had  made  a  road  through  this  dangerous  cleft.  In  Sparmann's  time 
there  were  indeed  no  means  of  passing  it,  and  the  river  then  bore  the  name  of 
KeeromVriver,  as  appears  from  this  writer :  it  is  probable  that  Kaiman  may 
be  a  corruption  of  the  original  name.  In  another  respect  Pampoenkraal  is 
now  become  celebrated,  since  the  Caffres  in  the  late  war  penetrated  even  to 
this  spot ;  they  had  also  over-run  and  ravaged  half  the  country  along  the 
coast,  before  the  united  power  of  the  colonists  and  the  English  military 
could  drive  them  back  again«     As  a  memorial  of  this  invasion,  as  trophies^  in 


*  This  river  is  so  called,  because  a  large  speties  of  the  Leguan  is  found  in  it,  called  here, 
though  erroneously,  the  Kaiman.  The  latter  name  belongs  properly  to  the  American  crocodile, 
a  much  smaller  species  than  the  crocodile  of  the  Nile ;  but  the  Leguan  is  not  a  crocodile  at  all» 
It  is,  indeed,  an  animal  of  the  Lacerta  class,  and  amphibious,  but  perfectly  harmless,  living 
upon  vegetables,  earth-worms,  and  other  insects.  It  is  from  three  to  six  feet  long,  and  has  a 
jagged  back,  which  gives  it  a  very  hideous  appearance«  It  lives  partly  in  rivers,  partly  upon 
trees,  is  mild  in  its  nature,  but  so  stupid,  that  it  is  said  to  be  easily  caught,  yet  it  is  very  swift 
in  running.     Its  flesh  and  eggs  arc  reckoned  delicate  food« 

f  Pampoen  is  the  name  given  by  the  colonists  to  a  species  of  gourd,  which  is  very  commonly 
to  be  found  here,  and  which  appears  to  be  only  the  common  European  pumpkiu,  Cucurbita 
Pepa, 
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an  inverted  sense  of  the  wordj  the  ruins  of  several  buildings  burnt  by  them 
are  still  standing. 

On  account  of  the  really  tiresome  and  difficult  passage  of  the  Kaiman's 
cleft,  in  later  times  a  way  has  been  cut  through  the  wood,  directly  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  where  the  cleft  is  naturally  less  deep  and  broader. 
Yet  on  account  of  the  number  of  loose  blocks  of  stope,  this  new  way  has 
not  yet  been  made  passable  for  a  waggoö ;  and  while  most  of  our  party  followed 
it  on  horseback,  we  were  obliged  to  send  the  waggons  by  the  old  road,  whiclt 
prolonged  their  journey  an  hour  and  a  half.  As  I  had,  however,  heard  this 
passage  described  as  extremely  interesting,  the  -cadet  Le  Sueur,  the  steward, 
and  myself,  agreed  to  accompany  the  baggage. 

This  cleft  or  ravine  is  one  of  the  narrowest  and  deepest  in  the  whole 
colony.  It  stretches  southward  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  towards  the  coast, 
collecting  in  its  process  many  mountain  streams.  It  ^ems  like  a  gulph 
formed  by  the  hand  of  nature  itself  to  preclude  for  ever  all  intercourse  between 
two  countries.  On  each  side  is  a  plain  rising  to  a  vadt  height  above  the  sea, 
and  looking  on  either  hill  over  to  the  other,  from  any  opening  in  the  woods 
by  which  they  are  overgrown,  it  would  be  impossible  at  the  distance  only  of 
a  few  paces  to  conceive  them  separated  by  such  a  tremendous  chasm.  Yet 
the  industry  of  man  has  even  subdued  this  vast  barrier  of  nature,  and  notwith- 
standing all  the  obstacles  presented,  opened  a  path  through  the  very  barrier 
itself,  and  that  not  only  such  as  may  serve  for  the  foot  of  the  wanderer,  but 
will  even  admit  of  its  being  passed  by  objects  of  the  bulk  of  a  loaded  waggon. 

At  first  the  roed  goes  very  much  up  and  down ;  and  when  arrived  at  a 
geftdn  point,  the  guide  recommends  as  a  measure  of  prudence  to  dismount» 
and  continue  the  way  on  foot.  A  steep  height  is  then  ascended,  rising  in  the. 
midst  of  the  cleft,  which  had  hitherto  closed  the  view,  and  when  arrived  at 
th^  top,  the  way  turns  suddenly  to  the  right,  at  a  point  where  a  prospect  i« 
{^resented  of  so  exttaordinäry  a  natut^,  that  perhaps  the  traveller  will  meet 
with  nothing  similar  to  it  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  monstrous  gulph  is 
now  directly  beneath,  and  at  the  depth  of  a  thousand  feet  below  him  the 
mountain  torrent  roars  over  its  stony  bed  ; — the  walls  by  which  it  is  enclosed 
ate  thickly  overgrowö  with  dark-leaved  trees,  which  cast  around  singular  and 
töhfused  shadows,  their  bi^nch^s  almost  closing  over  the  stream,  and  scarcely 
leaving  any  spaces,  through  which  the  dark  waters  with  their  white  foam 
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oaii4ie  seen.  The  Mad  now  desceads«  aod  after  bnviog  fcrosMd  tbe  atrewi^ 
Mcettds  agaki  a  iidght,  nrhicli,  at  we  snw  it  from  tbk  poiat«  I  will  doC  say 
«ppearöd  ^jn:^eei{»iiffy  5<e^  it  ^cim^y  ^^ewed  perptndicidar ;  wd  it  was  not 
«asy  tocomptebeaA  by  whzX  force  an  empty  waggcnia  which  we  saw  comiof 
dowji^  was  keld  back,  jso  that  it  was  not  precipitated  at  once  jMo  tbe  d^ep, 
in  laoddog  onwanls  to  the  right  the  eye  was  at  last  carried  to  the  «vast  door 
(fapough  wkiefa  the  rivisr  rushes  into  ihe  sea.  Two  ovierhaogiDg  rocks,  the 
tops  of  wJiich  ^emned  to  join  £äx  above  the  point  on  wbich  we  were  standing« 
form  this  door,  and  through  it  was  seen  the  wide<*spread  ocean,  the  farthest 
boundary  of  wbich  «hat  4ibe  eye  could  reach  was  on  this  6ne  senene  day 
beau  tiftilly  blended  with  the  elear  iblue  of  the  heavens»  Below,  at  the  bottMS 
of  the  door,  rushes  in  the  foaming  sea,  nEiingling  its  green  waves  with  the 
dark  'brawn  watds  of  tbe  ^torreot. 

The  descent  from  ifae  point  where  we  now  were  could  «OAly  be  canded  along 
tbe  frost  cf  the  JbeigfaL  Tbe  bix&en  pieces  of  rock  rising  aboKe  tibe  road, 
vilii  ibe  .botigbs  of  the  ^trees  csttwined  among  them,  bave  been  formed  ^itiito  a 
«art  of  cough  pai»pet,  which  gmtdß  ük^  road  on  the  side  of  the  tojxenit.  But 
the  freqvient  »se  of  .the  n>td,  jeombojoed  with  the  heavy  rains,  bas  in  many 
p)ao»  «oade  Iai)ge  breaks  in  jdne  parapet,  so  tkat  !tbe  head  ;almo8t  turns  giddy 
atseeiqgitbe  depth  below,  without  any  guard  to  prevent  the  traveller  idling 
down.  The  bifid  wheels  of  tbe  waggons  were  looked  aH  the  way,  at  9their 
iömes  all  tbe  wheels  were  locked«  and  the  waggqns  weue  purtiaUy  unk^ades^,  the 
»en  dcaig^g  after  fhem  äie  pa<^kages  which  had  heen  taken  out.  Stout 
Aboogs  i9f  leatber  were  ^tened  to  the  waggons  on  tbe  sides  towards  tbe 
torrent,  which  were  bfid  behind  by  the  :men  with  all  their  stM^gih»  ^t  oiiee 
to  keep  them  h«ck  .as  jomch  as  possible,  and  toftrevent  them  from  swerving  to 
^hat  side. 

When  the  height  is  deseeded  in  this  way,  the  torrent  ;may  be  pASseid  at 
^bb^tide  without  inconvenience.  It  just  began  to  flow  as  we^^roßsed»  imd  it 
was  a  wonderfully  grand  sight  to  see  the  billows  rushing  in,  .and  driving  bac^ 
^the  wateis  that  .flowed  from  tbe  torrent.  The  road  here  goes  for  a  very  short 
^istanoe  alopg  a  narrow  piece  pf  foreland,  j^ust  broad  enough  for  two  waggons 
10  pass  when  tbe  waiter  is  dowii.  Here  the  oxen  are  allowed  to  reat  a.shprt 
Jimej  and  Ahen  begins  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  whole  .passage  to. ascend 
the  opposite  height.  T«his  d^oes  not  r^ise  rSip  high  above  the  de«p  .as  thitt  >ve  h%d 
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just  descended,  but  is  much  more  steep:  its  inclination  above  the  level  of 
the  river  does  not  make  an  angle  of  more  than  forty  or  forty-five  degrees. 
The  task  is  the  most  difficult  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  ascent,  for  here  the 
road  goes  almost  as  it  were  in  steps :  that  is  to  say,  first  comes  an  immode- 
rately steep  place  of  three  or  four  feet,  and  then  for  a  short  interval  it  becomes 
nearly  a  flat.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  when  the  waggon  is  to  be  drawn  up 
one  of  these  steps,  for  in  proportion  as  the  leading  yokes  of  oxen  get  up  the 
steep  part  upon  the  level,  they  no  longer  share  in  the  draught,  so  that  at 
length  almost  the  whole  of  the  draught  rests  upon  the  hindermost  pair.  Here 
then  the  strength  of  a  number  of  men  must  be  united  to  support  the  waggon 
behind  from  rolling  back,  while  the  oxen  must  be  compelled  to  exert  their 
utmost  powers  to  draw  it  forwards. 

Indeed,  as  I  sat  upon  the  stump  of  a  tree  above,  contemplating  this  scene, 
I  <5ould  not  help  being  deeply  affected  by  it.  The  narrowness  of  the  gulph, 
the  deep  shadows  resting  in  it,  the  tossing  of  .the  stream,  the  rushing  in  of  the 
waves  from  the  sea,  the  screaming  of  the  wagoners,  the  lashes  of  the  long 
whips  with  which  they  were  urging  on  the  poor  labouring  animals,  and  which 
were  re-echoed  on  all  sides  from  the  surrounding  rocks,  cqmbined  with  the 
anxiety  lest  any  accident  should  happen  either  to  the  men  or  the  oxen,  * 
created  in  me  altogether  sensations  which  I  caniMgt  describe,  and  which 
were  heightened  not  a  little  by  the  entire  novelty  of  the  scene.     I  experi- 

* 

enced  nearly  the  same  kind  of  feeling  that  I  remembered  to  have  done  as  a 
boy  when  reading  of  the  punishments  of  Tartarus;  and  indeed  many  analogies 
were  to  be  found  between  the  labours  to  which  the  guilty  souls  there  were 
condemned,  and  those  which  I  now  saw  passing  before  my  eyes. 

The  three  waggons,  for  among  that  number  the  lading  of  our  single  one  had 
been  divided  upon  this  occasion,  at  length  got  over  the  most  difficult  part 
of  their  task,  but  the  strength  of  the  oxen  was  so  much  exhausted  by  the 
exertions  they  had  been  obliged  to  make  in  the  midst  of  a  hot  sun,  that  they 
could  not  get  on  the  rest  of  the  way  without  a  double  Spann.  The  only 
resource,  therefore,  was  for  one  wa^on  at  a  time  to  proceed  up  the  remainder 
of  the  ascent,  so  that  it  was  drawn  by  eight  and  twenty  oxen,  and  thus  singly 
the  task  was  at  length  completed,  three  hours  being  however  employed  in  it. 
I  devoted  this  time  to  wandering  among  the  bushes  with  which  the  rocks 
w^re  overgrown,     la  one  part  I  found  a  very  good  path,  nearly  at  the  top  of 
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the.  rock,  which  led  directly  to  the  sea;  I  followed  it,  and  at  tlie  end  was  pre- 
sented with  a  truly  glorious  prospect.  I  stood  upon  a  steep  rock,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  the  waves  were  foaming,  and  around  me  were  heights  over- 
grown with  trees  and  bushes,  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  making  a  most  pic- 
turesque appearance.  The  height  of  this  path,  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding 
objects,  and  the  shadowy  coolness  of  the  trees  above,  made  it  one  of  the  most 
enchanting  walks  I  ever  took,  and  I  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  notice 
of  all  future  travellers  in  these  parts.  He  who,  besides,  is  anxious  to  collect 
plants  and  insects,  by  visiting  the  spot  at  a.  more  favourable  time  of  the  year 
than  I  did,  would  doubtless  find  his  wishes  abundantly  gratified. 

Proceeding  on  our  journey,  we  had  two  other  ravines  to  pass,  not  unat- 
tended with  fatigues  and  difficulties,  though  trifling  in  comparison  with  those 
of  the  Kaiman's  cleft.  One  of  these  is  called  Krakadakouw.*  We  passed 
this  with  the  same  good  fortune  as  the  former,  and  were  delighted  with  the 
view  at  the  end  of  it,  over  a  broad  and  deep  bason  formed  here  by  the  Silver" 
river,  and  beautifully  shaded  by  high  trees.  The  bed  of  this  river  is  a  shining 
«tone  composed  of  particles  of  quartz  and  mica,  and  the  water  being  remark- 
ably smooth  and  clear,  when  the  sun  is  full  upon  it  the  surface  glitters  like 
silver,  and  thence  the  river  has  its  pame,  A  very  considerable  layer  of  this 
beautiful  stone  stretches  with  an  evident  declension  towards  the  east,  along 
the  coast  in  this  part;  it  is  higher  about  the  Kaiman's  cleft,  but  at  Krakada- 
kouw,  and  some  of  the  other  clefts,  it  is  nearly  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
sea.  Directly  beneath  this  layer  are  to  be  found  large  lumps  of  shining  slate« 
sprinkled  in  a  half  transparent  quartz«  in  crystallised  laminae  placed  upon 
each  other« 

A  short  time  before  sun-set  we  arrived  at  the  house  of  a  certain  Hevt 
Grianstadt,  a  German  baptized  Jew,  who  entertained  us  in  a  wooden  hut» 
his  house  having  been  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  Caffres.  The  rest  of  our 
party,  who  went  the  nearest  way,  had  arrived  there  about  noon,  and  proceeded 
on  their  journey  in  the  afternoon.  They  had  not  been  without  their  fatigues 
and  difficulties,  and  had  crossed  three  branches  of  the  Kaiman's-river,  before 
they  quitted  the  woods,  and  got  into  an  open  country.     The  place  at  which 

*  A  HotUntot  iiam«9  signifying  Maiden'i.ford. 
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they  then  arrived  was  called  Barhier's-kraal,  because  the  colonist  who  under- 
took to  cut  this  footpath  through  the  woods,  made  a  vow  not  to  be  shaved 
till  the  work  was  accomplished ;  and  although  he  had  many  slaves  to  assist 
him  in  his  task,  his  beard  enjoyed  a  four  weeks*  respite.  In  climbing  some  of 
these  heights,  the  hors^  of  a  colonist  distinguished  himself  exceedingly  by 
the  dexterity  he  displayed.  He  was,  therefore,  not  to  be  purchased  of  the 
owner,  but  the  latter  very  willingly  lent  him  to  the  Commissary-general  for 
the  remainder  of  bis  journey.  The  Commissary  found  the  loan  a  very  valuable 
one,  from  the  steadiness  and  safety  of  his  going,  and  from  the  long  time  he 
could  bold  out  without  being  fatigued :  he  was  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
journey  duly  returned  to  his  proper  master. 

From  our  oxen  being  so  uncommonly  fatigued,  it  was  late  at  night  before 
we  reached  the  Zwart-river  (Black-river),  on  the  other  side  of  which  stood 
the  house  of  Janssen  Weyers,  where  the  first  division  of  our  party  had 
arrived  in  the  evening.  We  crossed  in  a  little  boat,  and  our  waggons 
were  unloaded,  and  floated  over  in  the  manner  which  has  been  already  de- 
scribed. We  stopped  here  a  part  of  the  following  day,  and  saw  among,  other 
things  the  three  large  lakes  which  lie  southwards  from  hence  towards  the 
coast,  and  which  are  laid  down  with  telerable  accuracv  in  Mr.  Barrow's 
map. 

The  fields  hereabouts  afford  abundance  of  grass,  but  not  Wholesonae  ^  for 
the  cattle.  Weyers  had,  when  he  purchased  this  place  fifteen  years  be- 
fore, five  hundred  head  of  horned  cattle,  eight  hundred  sheep,  and  a  hun« 
dred  and  forty  horses,  but  the  murrain,  and  the  inroads  of  the  Caffres,  had  so 
wasted  his  stock,  that  he  had  now  no  more  horned  cattle  than  were  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  use  of  his  household;  all  the  sheep  were  destroyed,  and  he  had 
only  one  horse  remaining.  The  inhabitants  of  this  district  live  principally  by  fell- 
ing wood,  and  sawing  it  out  into  planks,  which  are  sent  by  the  Long'-kloof 
to  Boventanden,  or  even  to  Plettenberg's-bay,  whence  they  are  forwarded 
by  sea  to  the  Cape  Town.  Thp  fruit  here  is  very  indifferent,  and  the  wine 
scarcely  drinlcable..  A  principal  object  of  food  is  derived  from  the  fisheries. 
Large  animals,  such  as  buffalos,  wood-deer  [anUlope  sjflviUicaJ^  and  .sppt- 
ted-deer  fantilope  Corinna)^  which  formerly  abounded^  are  now  rarely  to 
be  caught,  and  elephants  are  never  seen  at  all.  We  found,  however»  mapy 
little  household  utensils  made  by  these  people  from  the  horns  of  buffalos. 
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Soon  after  our  departure  from  this  place  we  had  to  cross  a  stream  runniog 
through  the  Ruigte-valley,*  as  it  is  called.  This  stream  is  very  much 
dreaded  on  account  of  the  sharp  stones  with  which  the  bottom  is  covered, 
ov^r  which  the  horses  often  stumble,  or  else  their  feet  stick  between  them. 
Instances  of  mischance  in  this  way  occur  particularly  in  the  rainy  season  of 
the  year,  when  the  stream  is  swollen  ;  and  even  now  our  guide  congratulated 
us  very  much  upon  such  a  number  of  horses  having  passed  without  injury. 
The  farther  route  varied  very  much,  and  very  agreeably,  being  sometimes 
through  pleasant  woods,  sometimes  over  open  heights,  whence  we  had  ofltea 
fine  views  'towards  the  sea.  From  one  of  these  we  saw  a  part  of  the 
Green-lake,  thus  called,  from  the  tint  of  its  waters.  The  colonists  believe 
the  tint  proceeds  from  its  having  a  subterraneous  communication  with  the 
sea,  though  it  is  separated  from  it  by  a  pretty  considerable  trsict  of  land,  and 
the  water  is  perfectly  sweet  and  free  from  salt.  The  principal  ground  on 
which  the  opinion  is  defended  is,  that  it  has  a  periodical  rising  and  falling, 
resembling  in  some  sort  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea.  But  the  lake  lies  consi« 
derably  higher  than  the  sea,  and  this  appearance,  if  it  be  not  deception, 
proceeds  probably  6*016  some  secret  cause  which  may  be  discovered  by 
.future  naturalists  who  have  leisure  to  remain  longer  in  the  country  than  I 
could  do. 

Towards  evening  we  reached  the  beautiful  river  Daukamma,  which  issu€i3 
from  a  deep  and  wide-spread  forest.  At  the  place  where  we  first  saw  it» 
and  where,  upon  the  heights  directly  over  against  us,  stood  the  house  at  which 
we  were  to  pass  the  night,  raising  its  head  above  the  trees  that  shaded  thf^ 
declivity  of  the  hill ; — ^at  this  place  the  river  is  so  broad  and  deep  .that  it  can-  - 
not  be  forded.  We  were  obliged  to  travel  half  an  hour  farther  upwards  to 
come  at  a  ford.  The  road  lay  along  the  morassy  bank  of  the  river,  among 
high  trees:  an  immense  quantity  of  the  cynanchum  obiusifolium  (Mon« 
key's  cord)  was  twining  about  in  all  directions.     The  beautiful  touraCo  f 

■  — - — - —  ^ 

*  Rmgte  is  the  name  given  among  the  African  colonists  to  a  low  wild  shrub,  bat  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  word  is  ronghflCf^s,  unevenness.  j 

f  The  cuculis  perja,  a  beautiful  bird,  called  by  the  colonists  loeri^  or  luri.     It  has  brilliant  \ 

£reen  feathers,  with  scarlet  wings,  a  green  crown  tipped  with  red,  and  a  red  bill.     Numbers 
are  to  be  foond  in  the  woody  paptt  of  the  colony ;  and  in  rainy  weather,  as  the  wet  impedes 
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Sported  among  the  highest  tops  of  the  trees,  unfolding  its  scarlet  wings  to 
the  last  rays  of  the  sun.  After  we  had  crossed  the  river,  we  again  went 
through  a  similar  wood,  and  afterwards  ascended  the  hill  to  the  house  of 
Peter  Terre-blanche,  called  BufFelsmark.  As  "we  were  obliged  to  set  off  again 
very  early  on  account  of  crossing  the  Neisna-river  at  the  ebb,  we  only  laid 
down  upon  the  ground  in  our  clothes,  with  a  saddle  for  a  pillow,  and 
there  took  a  short  rest.  The  waggon  had  the  misfortune  to  be  overturned 
in  the  morassy  road  by  the  river  side,  and  notwithstanding  assistance  being 
sent,  it  was  very  late  before  it  arrived  ; — the  waiting-maids  only  were  in  the 
waggon.  The  daughter  of  our  host,  a  girl  of  thirteen,  was  once  more  an 
extraordinary  instance  of  corpulence:  she  was  so  fat  and  so  overgrown,  that 
she  might  well  have  been  supposed  double  the  age,  and  she  weighed  already 
a  hundred  and  forty  pounds. 

We  set  out  again  by  moonlight.  It  was  now  three  hours  to  low  water,  and 
WÖ  arrived  just  in  the  right  time,  as  the  morning  twilight  came  on  at  the 
bank  of  this  formidable  river.  It  flows  into  a  large  lake  called  the  Neisna, 
which  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  chain  of  rocks  along  the  strand,  the 
rocks  having  an  opening  in  one  place  about  two  hundred  feet  wide,  and  deep 
enough  to  admit  of  the  entrance  of  vessels,  which  here  find  a  safe  harbour. 
At  the  flow  of  the  tide  the  water  is  five  or  six  feet  deep,  and  ascends  quite 
to  the  river.  As  there  is  never  more  than  from  two  to  three  feet  water  in 
this  river  at  the  ebb,  its  depth  is  less  to  be  feared  than  the  nature  of  its  bed; 
this  being  a  mixture  of  mud  and  quicksand,  there  is  considerable  danger  of 
a  horse  sinking  into  it.  We  passed  through  without  any  accident,  and  pur- 
sued our  way  along  the  high  sandy  shore  of  the  lake. 

We  now  soon  reached  the  ruins  of  a  large  farm  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
lake,  known  by  the  name  of  Melkhout-kraal.*  This  place  was  first  made  rn 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  by  a  very  active,  clever,  and  industrious  man, 
and,  from  its  fertility,  soon  became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  the  colony. 
It  belongs  now  to  an  Englishman,  by  name  Holiday,  who  suffered  terribly  in 


their  flying  very  much,  they  are  sometimes  taken  by  the  hand.     They  are  often  kept  by  rich 
people  ID  the  Cape  Town,  anil  become  extremely  tame.     The  rirer  is  also  called  from  these 
birds  the  Loeri.rirer. 
•  Milk.wood,  a  species  of  euphorbia 
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his  prop^ty  at  the  iDvasion  of  the  Caffres.  These  savages  had  a  particular 
spite  against  the  English,  and  let  loose  their  wrath,  without  any  bounds,  upon 
this  farm.  They  not  only  destroyed  and  burned  all  the  household  goods  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  had  early  saved  themselves  by  flight,  but  razed  the 
buildings  to  the  ground,  a  trouble  which  they  did  not  often. take.  We 
scarcely  found  a  place  among  the  ruined  walls  where  we  could  make  a  fire, 
but  the  vast  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  the  extent  of  ground  over  which  the 
ruins  were  spread,  shewed  at  the  first  glancß  the  dimensions  of  the  buildings. 
Four  years  had  now  passed  since  the  place  fell  into  the  hands  of  these  plun- 
derers, and  from  that  time  no  human  hand  had  touched  the  orchards  or  the 
vineyards,  or  gathered  in  the  fruit.  The  vegetables  grew  wild  in  the  beds, 
and  the  paths  were  overgrown  with  grass  and  weeds.  In  the  vineyard  I 
found  a  red-deer  feasting  upon  thb  ripe  grapes  :  I  followed  his  example,  and 
found  the  flavour  of  them  even  in  this  degenerate  state  such  as  shewed  the 
excellent  stock  from  which  they  were  descended.  The  hedges  of  roses  and 
jessamine  were  now  in  full  blow  ;  the  orange  trees  bent  under  the  weight  of 
their  fruit;  and  an  endless  number  of  peaches, apricots, almonds,  and  bananas, 
hung  there,  either  to  fall  of  themselves,  or.  to  regale  the  few  travellers  whom 
chance  might  lead  to  the  spot. 

'  Not  the  hand  of  art  alone,  and  the  industry  of  man,  but  nature  seems, 
imitating  them,  to  have  formed  this  singular  abode  in  one  of  her  most  fan» 
tastic  humours*  I  could  not  help  indulging  myself  in  the  vision  that  it 
was  inhabited  by  some  benevolent  super-human  being,  such  as  is  created  by 
the  fancies  of  poets  or  romance-writers.  The  free  unconstrained  forms  and 
luxuriant  growth  of  the  plants  and  trees  destined  for  the  nourishment  of  man, 
the  wild  overgrown  walks  between  the  rose-hedges,  which  seemed  to  be  trod- 
den by  no  human  foot,  filled  me  with  a  sort  of  secret  awe,  as  I  stretched  out 
my  hand  to  gather  some  of  the  neglected  fruit.  I  conceived  that  I  had  just 
the  feeling  which  any  one  might  be  supposed  to  have,  wandering  in  the 
pleasure^gardens  of  some  enchanted  prince. 

While  my  companions  were  enjoying  the  sweets  of  repose,  I  employed  my 
time  in  hastening  along  the  margin  of  the  lake  to  the  door  which  nature  has 
formed,  as  mentioned  above,  to  admit  of  its  communication  with  the  sea.     IiT* 
somewhat  more  than  half  an  hour  I  reached  the  point  of  the  eastern  pillar,  which 
laay  rise  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  sea ;  the  wall  on  the  other  sid# 
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being  nearly  of  the  same  height.  The  breadth  of  the  opening  mi^  be  about 
two  hundred  feet,  but  from  the  aunken  rocks  on  each  side,  a  great  part  of  this 
space  is  lost  to  vessels  going  in  or  out.  The  water,  as  it  rushes  into  the  lake» 
comes  with  prodigious  force,  and  for  this  reason  the  mouth  of  the  Neisna, 
unlike  th(^e  of  most  African  rivers  near  the  Cape,  is  not  choaked  with  sand, 
but  is  always  navigable.  Another  cause  that  contributes  to  this  is^  that  the 
bed  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  keel-formed,  so  that  the  water  is  not  pressed 
together,  and  its  force  is  by  that  means  increased.  These  circumstances  prove 
clearly  how  much  Mr.  Barrow  must  be  mistaken,  when  he  ascribes  this  open- 
ing to  a  diiferent  origin  ;  the  Neisna  Lake,  he  sfiys,  by  the  repeated  swelling 
of  the  waters,  has  forced  a  way  out  into  the  sea,  and  ^it  is  therefore  probable 
that  in  time  the  Green  lake  will  do  the  same,  and  be  in  like  manner  united 
with  the  sea.  This  he  calls  probable,  but  it  seems  far  more  probable  that  the 
aperture  made  in  the  ridge  of  rocks  which  separates  the  lake  and  the  sea^  was 
effected  by  a  much  earlier  and  universal  revolution  of  the  whole  globe.  In 
the  first  place,  the  rocks  rising  above  the  water  at  this  opening,  do  not  bear 
the  least  appearance  of  being  worn  away  by  the  ^washing  of  the  sea,  which 
must  nefcessarily  be,  supposing  the  effects  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
gradual  friction  of  the  inland  waters.  Besides,  by  only  paying  a  little  attention 
to  the  wails  of  this  vast  portal,  and  obaerving  their  equal  height,  and  equal 
•declension,  the  observer  must  be  convinced  that  they  were  formerly  united, 
and  that  the  mighty  rent  which  has  brought  them  to  their  priesen t  state  could 
only  be  effected  by  the  same  general  convulsion  which  broke  through  so 
many  mountains,  and  opened  so  many  vallies  and  chasms  in  this  country.  In 
the  third  place,  how  can  we  explain  on  Mr.  Barrow's  system,  the  depth  to 
which  this  opening  runs  below  the  level  of  the  sea  at  its  very  lowest  ebb,  for 
the  power  of  the  waters  must  have  ceased  at  the  mark  beyond  which  they 
never  descended.  I  am  convinced  that  Mr.  Barrow  never  could  have  given 
the  opinion  he  has  done  if  he  had  examined  the  spot  accurately.  As  little 
can  I  concur  in  his  idea,  that  tlie  lake  may  in  the  end  become  an  excellent 
harbour,  how  much  soever  I  may  be  disposed  to  assent  to  his  wishes  on  this 
point.  But  the  narrowness  of  the  entrance,  the  insufficient  draught  of  water 
to  admk  of  large  vessels  coming  in,  and  above  all  things,  the  short  duration 
of  the  point  when  the  depth  of  water  is  sufficient  for  any  vessels,  are  cir- 
fcumstances  which  must  always  render  the  ingress  tolihis  harbour  very  preca^ 
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ribus^  atid  a  sliiip  may  be  obliged  to  tack  about,  or  lie  to  for  some  hours, 
before  it  be  possible  to  enter.  The  egress  from  it,  particularly  to  loaded 
vessels,  must  be  still  more  difficult,  on  account  of  the  very  prevailing  souths 
east  wind  which  blows  directly  against  the  entrance,  and  increases  the  danger 
of  the  vessels  not  being  able  to  keep  the  exact  channel  by  which  alone  it  can 
be  safely  passed. 

If  the  colony  of  the  Gape  should  ever  arrive  at  such  a  point  of  riches)  of 
industry,  and  of  population,  as  that  the  cost  of  the  work  would  answer  the 
object  to  be  attained, — ov  should  a  more  than  liberal,  government  be  willing 
to  take  upon  itself  the  enormous  expense  of  such  a  work,  the  entrance 
might  be  widened  by  machined,  which  would  raise  from  below  the  probably 
loose  blocks  of  stone  by  which  it  is  obstructed,  and  this  would  be  the  only 
means  of  making  the  lake  of  Neisna  an  eligible  harbour.  The  anchor^e  ii^ 
the  eastern  creek  of  this  lake  is  tolerably  good,  particularly  for  small  vessels. 
What  it  wants  now  in  depth,  there  not  being  at  the  ebb  more  than  from  twa 
to  three  fiithoms  water,  would  perhaps  be  in  great  measure  corrected  by 
clearing  the  entrance,  which  would  improve  the  current,  and  perhaps  in  time 
Increase  the  depth.  The  project  of  Mr.  Calendar,  the  present  possessor  of 
Melkhout-kraai,  for  erecting  dock-yards  here^  has  many  things  to  be  said  in  its 
&vo>iir,  and  it  is  very  much  to  be  wished  that  it  could  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion. The  first  attempts  must  -not  however  be  expected  to  be  successftd^ 
and  their  fkiliH^e  must  not  too  much  <fiscourage  the  undertakers,  since  the 
experience  hitherto  of  the  <iiBcienoy  of  the  wood  about  the  Cape  for  ship- 
building has  not  been  greatly  in  its  favour.  « 

What  has  been  said  by  other  travellers  of  the  fertility  of  this  neighbourhood^ 
and  of  the  many  sources  of  industry  oflered  here  by  nature,  is  very  just ;  no 
part  of  the  country  is  more  calculated  to  nourish  and  support  an  extensive 
population.  At  present  there  is  scarcely  any  land  cultivated  hereabouts  but 
what  belongs  to  the  proprietor  of  Melkhout-kraal,  but  every  branch  of  African 
husbandry  may  be  carried  on  with  the  fairest  prospect  of  success.  From  the 
height  on  which  .the  former  buildings  stood,  the  view  over  the  whole  lake, 
with  its  half  woody,  half  rocky  shores,  is  very  picturesque.  The  lake  is 
from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours  in  circumference. 

About  a  mile  eastward  from  hence  we  came  to  another  little  wood,  which, 
clothing  two  hills  divided  by  a  valley,  has  thence  the  appellation  of  de  Poort. 
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was  the  spot  on  which  was  acted  in  Novembei',  1799«  the  first  ünfoN 
tunate  scene  of  blood  in  the  terrible  war  with  the  Caffres.  It  was  the  genera 
signal  of  enmity  on  both  sides,  and  may  be  properly  considered  as  the  begin« 
Bing  of  the  war.  Three  colonist  families,  of  the  names  of  Wolfardt  Heins, 
and  Botha,  who,  having  learnt  what  had  passed  upon  the  borders,  determined 
on  quitting  the  country  and  taking  refuge  in  the  Cape  Town,  were  here 
overtaken  in  their  flight  by  a  troop  of  Caffres,  when  some  were  killed,  others 
severely  wounded,  and  some  taken  prisoners  and  carried  away.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  murder,  and  the  revenge  to  which,  without  any  great  crime, 
it  might  here  and  there  have  given  occasion,  (although  we  have  no  authentic 
proof  that  such  was  the  case,  and  the  whole  transaction  remains  very  much 
in  obscurity),  occasioned  the  inroad  of  a  numerous  body  of  these  savages,  and 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  finest  parts  <^  the  colony.  It  will  be 
seen  from  these  circumstances  how  incorrect  Mr.  Barrow  is,  when  he  asserts 
Aat  the  savages  were  excited  against  the  English  government  by  the  colonists« 
It  was  unfortunate  that  their  invasion  happened  at  the  same  time  with  the 
tumultuary  movements  among  the  inhabitants  of  Graaff  Reynett,  and  the 
liistory  of  these  occurrences  becomes  extremely  involved,  from  the  circum« 
stance  of  there  being  three  different  powers  in  contention  at  the  same  time/ 
All  that  I  have  been  able  to  accomplish  in  elucidating  the  matter  shall  be 
given  hereafter. 

In  the  afternoon  of  this  day,  after  a  fatiguing  ride  in  extreme  heat,  over  a 
fiat  dry  country,  we  arrived  at  Plettenberg's  bay» 
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CHAP.  XV. 

DescripUan  of  Pteitehberg's  Bat/y  md  stay  there.-^The  Postholder  Meding.^Joumejf 
tmer  the  Black^mountains  to  the  Long^khof. — The  PUang'rioer^-^Dianiifs  Bath.^-^ 
Augusta's  Rest. — MattMus  Zondag.^^Description  of  the  LongJchof^^Qmrai  Buys'. 
--^The  deaf  and  dumb  MMs  GUdenhuis.-^ekbrathn  of  the  New  Year.-^The  Fields 
comet  Rademeier. 

Thb  £:Hin  of  Plettenberg's  bay  has  a  striking  resemblance  with  that  of 
Mosselbay :  indeed,  almost  all  the  inlets  cm  the  southern  coast  have  in  figiin 
the  same  resemblance  to  each  other.  They  have  generally  on  the  western 
side  of  the  entrance  a  projecting  rock,  a  branch  from  the  mountains,  which 
is  a  great  shelter  from  the  f<Mrce  of  the  sea,  but  which  ends  commonly  ttt 
reefe  underneath  the  water.  All  these  capes  are  the  termination  of  rows  of 
hills  running  in  parallel  directions,  and  cutting  tlie  southon  coast  into  many 
pointed  angles.  A  glance  upon  the  map  will  explain  my  meaning  more 
clearly.  Cape  St.  Blaise  is  the  outer  point  oi  the  row  of  hills  which  stretches 
from  the  KrcMOibek-river  east-south-east,  and  the  Robbenberg  (Seal  Ciq>e)  is 
the  terminating  point  of  another  chain,  a  part  of  which  forms  the  separation 
"between  the  lake  of  Neisna  and  the  sea.  The  great  chain  which  lies  behind 
this,  and  through  which  runs  the  Long-kloof,  is  lost  in  the  Bay  of  Content, 
or  Kromme-river's  bay,  and  with  its  two  principal  arms  forms  this  inlet,  the 
northern  one  of  which  spreads  farther  along  the  coast,  and  at  length,  as  the 
Cape  des  Recifs,  separates  Algoa  bay  from  the  ocean. 

In  this  way  the  whole  southern  coast  of  Africa  has  a  r^[ular  declension 

fr<»n  west  to  east  towards  the  horizon,  so  that  the  eastern  part  sinks  into  the 

.  

sea.  In  surveying  the  coast  from  the  Table-mountain,  at  the  height  of  about 
fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  the  place  where  the  granite  ceases,  which  is 
about  the  Kaiman  Vriver,  will  be  found  not  more  than  fifty  feet  above  the  sea  at 
its  lowest  ebb,  and  between  Plettenberg^s  bay  and  Algoa  bay,  the  sand->stone 
layer,  which  at  the  Cape  rises  to  Ihe  height  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
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feet  above  the  sea,  is  upon  a  level  with  it«  It  is,  perhaps,  from  this  very 
cause  that  the  eastern  part  of  the  coast  is  so  much  better  watered  and 
more  fertile  than  the  other  side  of  the  colony.  Hence  too  is  cleariy  expliuned 
the  reason  why  the  Caffre  coast  is  so  dangerous  H:o  ships  coming  (rota  Asia, 
since  all  the  parallel  chains  of  mountains  in  Southern  Africa  end  in  reefe 
below  the  surface  of  the  sea,  running  in  an  oblique  direction  against  the 
jCdrrent  of  the  water  (for  the  current  cqmes  in  a  north-easterly  direction 
towards  the  coast] ;.  thus  the  upwaiy  sailor  ia  driven  directly  upon  the  reefs, 
from  W'hich  he  supposes  himself  yet  many  miles  distant.  The  very  incofirect 
nianner  in  which  the  Caffre  country  is  laid  down  in  most  of  the  charts  of 
this  coast,  being  placed  far  too  much  westwards  and  northwards,  is  indeed  a 
principal  cause  of  the  many  shipwrecks  which  have  happened  upon  it. 

A  similar,  yet  less  high  chain  of  rocl^s  than  that  which  separates  the  lake 
xx£  Neisna.  from  the  sea,  runs  along  the  northern  shore  of  Plettenberg's  bay, 
jand  encloses  a  lake,  through  which  the  Xeureboom-river  flows,.  9Bd,  as  at 
Neisna,  empties  itself  by  a  narrow  channel  ihto  the  bay.  But  this  lake,  on 
tccöuüt  of  its  shallowness  at  the  entrance,  is  unnavigabieeven  for  the  smallest 
vessels,  and  is  only  valuahle  from  its  abundance  of  fish.  At  the  western  end 
of  it  stands  the  house  of  the  postholder.  .  The  person  who  at  present  enjoys 
this  office  is  by  birth  of  Swedish  Pomerania,  and  hia  name  is  Meding.  He 
lives  here  witli  a  very  amiable  family  in  a  very  good  house,  built  by  himself 
in  the  £uropean  taste.  Besides  being  postholder,  he  is  overseer  of  the 
adjacent  woods,  and  in  this  office  has  made  himself  extremely  useful  to  the 
government;  indeed,  from  his  strict  integrity  and  extensive  knowledge,  he  ia 
universally  esteemed.  Like  the  Dane  Abue,  in  his  e^rly  years  he  received  a 
scientific  education ;  he  studied  at  Griesswald,  and  after  many  remarkable 
turns  of  fortune,  at  length  in  this  remote  spot  found  a  scene  on  which  his 
genius  and  activity  could  be  displayed.  A  Gennan  traveller,  who  under 
favourable  circumstances  should  travel  over  the  European  colonies  in  the 
other  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  who  does  not  fear  a  certain  degree  of  indis- 
:retion,  might  con^pose  a  very  thick  and  very  interesting  volume,  in  detailing 
the- history  of  his  fello vv -countrymen  dispersed  over  the  colonies  of  the  naval 
powers.  The  number  ol*  Germans  in  the  colony  of  the  Cape  alone  is  pretty 
considerable,  and  my  intercourse  with  several  of  them  in  the  course  of  my 
travels  afforded  me  many  very  pleasant  and  interesting  hours.  > 
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i  The  woods  begin  at  not  more  than  ä  quarter  of  an  hour's  distance  from  the 
postholder's  house.  They  run  northwards  towards  the  mountains,  and  are 
to  rich  in  natural  rarities,  that  I  earnestly  recommend  future  naturalists 
visiting  the  southern  coast  of  Africa  to  devote  a  longer  tiine  to  this  country 
than  it  was  in  my  power  to  do.  Although  during  the  three  days  that  we 
remained  here  I  was  indefatigable  in  collecting  the  treasures  it  afforded,  and 
brought  home  many  beautiful  specimens,  yet  was  the  number  that  escaped 
me  much  greater.  I  wished  earnestly  that  it  had  been  possible  for  me  to 
remain  here  several  months,  or  even  a  whole  year,  thoroughly  to  study  a 
country  which  travellers  hitherto  have  visited  so  hastily»  or  even  totally 
neglected.  In  particular,  I  saw  and  pursued  some  butterflies  that  equalled 
those  of  the  West  Indies  in  size  and  beauty,  and  which  I  can  safely  affirm 
are  not  included  in  the  system.  What  an  endless  treasure  of  observations 
might  be  made  upon  the  vegetable  kingdom^  particularly  upon  the  now 
almost  unknown  sorts  of  large  trees  with  which  this  country  is  richly  stored» 
as  well  as  upon  the  natural  history  of  sea- animals,  whether  fish,  insects«  or 

a 

reptiles,  assisted  by  the  experience  of  a  man  of  Meding's  knowtedjge  and 

activity. 

On  the  bay,  not  far  from  the  sandy  landing-place,  is  the  government 
magazine  of  wood,  a  not  very  old,  but  an  almost  fallen  and  useless  buildings 
The  builder,  who  was  then  employed  by  the  East^ndia  Company«  Very 
absunlly  placed  this  building  directly  against  a  rock,  dpwn  which  the  water 
is  constantly  tunning,  without  any  provision  being  made  for  its  going  off; 
all  the  beams  are  therefore  decayed,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  thsUcb  fielen 
in.  People  were  at  this  time  employed  in  building  a  new  magazine  in  a 
better  style,  orders  for  which  had  been  gi?en  by  General  Janssens  in  his 
journey.  The  landing-place  i^  a  poor  one,  and  only  to  be  distinguished  by 
two  very  small  rocks  which  rise  on  each  side  of  it.  The  sea  runs  very  high 
almost  all  the  year,  directly  into  the  bay,  so  that  the  surf,  even  in  cahn 
weather,  is  sufficient  to  render  the  landing  difficult.  The  anchorage  is  va'y 
good,  but  on  account  of  the  force  of  the  waves  the  vessels  must  be  anchored 
with  exceedingly  strong  cables,  else  they  are  in  danger  of  slipping  the  cable, 
and  being  driven  on  shore.  Water  is  not  here  very  abundant ;  the  stream  at 
the  landing-place  will  not  supply  more  than  from  seventy  to  eighty  barrels  of 
water  dsMly«    The  timber  and  planks  with  which  ships  are  to  be  freighted  are 
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floated  iato  the  water,  and  then  towed  by  boats  to  tiie  side  of  the  vessel  to 
be  taken  on  board«  It  has  often  been  proposed  to  erect  saw-mills  at  Plet« 
tenberg*8  bay,  but  no  convenient  spot  for  the  purpose  has  yet  be€ln  found" 
in  the  rivers  about ;  most  of  them  are  too  dry  in  summer,  and  they  are  often 
too  much  swollen  in  winter:  it  is  the  same  case  witli  the  wind;  there  is 
commonly  either  too  much  or  too  little  of  it. 

In  returning  from  an  excuraion  we  had  made  to  some  distance  from  the 
posthold^*6  house,  we  crossed  a  stream  called  the  Pisang-river:  it  has  this 
name  from  th^  profusion  of  wild  Pisang,  as  it  is  here  called,  ^elitzia  alha^  that 
grows  upon  its  banks.  It  should  appear,  therefore,  as  if  this  was  the  nativii 
country  of  the  beautiful  plant  so  much  admired  in  Europe,  under  the  name 
oistreliizia  re^ifue.  I  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  find  any  of  the  latter  wild; 
J  only  saw  it  in  blow  in  some  gardens  at  the  Cape  Town. 

The  soil  is  not  less  fertile  about  Plettenberg's  bay  than  in  Outeniqua-» 
land,  though  the  fields  are  almost  all  sour.  The  difBculty  of  finding  a  sale 
for  the  fruits  of  their  industry  is  a  great  damp  upon  that  of  the  colonists, 
.both  in  this  district  and  in  Outeniqualand :  they  almost  all  gain  their 
livelihood  by  felling  and  sawing  out  timber,  and  cultivate  no  more  corn  and 
fruit  than  they  can  consume  themselves.  On  the  high  hills,  sweet  grass 
grows  in  tolerable  plenty,  and  some  of  the  farmers  there  feed  a  considerable 
number  of  cattle.  From  Mosselbay  hither  we  saw  no  more  aloes;  they 
cease  where  the  woods  and  sour-fields  begin ;  they  are  again,  however,  to  be 
found  on  the  high  naked  hills  to  the  north  of  Plettenberg^s  bay,  but  of  a  sort 
scarcely  good  for  any  thing  as  to  the  sap  they  yield.  The  aloe  perfolißta  is 
exclusively  an  inhabitant  of  Zwellendam,  and  some  spots  in  other  remote 
districts. 

The  impenetrable  forests  which  occupy  the  space  here  eastward,  between 
the  mountains  and  the  coast,  precluded  our  following  the  course  of  the  latter 
any  longer.  We  turned  therefore  northwards,  as  we  proceeded  upon  our 
journey  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  December,  to  pass  over  the  high  hills  which 
lay  between  us  and  the  Long-kloof,  where  we  were  to  meet  our  waggons : 
we  had  been  separated  from  them  ever  since  the  seventeenth. .  Although 
the  distance  was  not  more  than  between  seven  and  eight  miles,  the  road  was 
of  such  a  nature,  that  we  could  not  hope  to  perform  the  journey  in  one- day, 
but  thought  it  prudent  to  provide  for  its  continuing  two  days.    Before  we 
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mched  the  foot  of  the  moantains,  we  crossed  many  little  nameless  rivers, 
and  wenJ:  through  several  outskirts  of  the  forests ;  we  also  passed  two  farms, 
where  we  first  saw  a  specimen  of  the  precautions  which  had  been  taken 
against  the  inioada  of  the  Cafires.  They  consisted  in  high  earth  walk,  run 
up  all  round  the  bouse  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  feet  from  it:  at  the  four 
corners  were  a  sort  of  toWers,  with  port-holes  for  guns,  resembling  bastions» 
which  gave  the  whole  the  appearance  of  a  fortification:  the  opening  opposite 
the  house  door  could  in  time  of  danger  be  barricadoed«  Many  farmers  by 
this  kind  of  fortification  saved  their  houses.  In  the  way  from  hence  to 
Aigoa  bay  we  finind  almost  all  die  houses  put  into  a  lijke  state  of  defence ;  but 
we  learnt  that  when  the  Koffers  did  get  possession  of  one  of  these  defended 
houses,  their  rage  was  vented  upon  it  much  more  furiously  than  upon  the 
firee-standing  ones. 

Under  the  conduct  of  Meding  we  began  the  ascent  of  the  mountains.    At 
first  they  consist  of  a  number  of  ridges,  running  parallel  with  each  other 
from  west  to  east,  with  considerable  vallies  between ;  but  each  ridge  is  higher 
than  the  former,  and  the  vallies  between  are  constantly  more  and  more  con« 
tracted.    The  roads  wind  carefully  just  below  the  brows  of  the  hills  on 
narrow  projections,  in  many  places  looking  down  a  steep  precipice,  with  % 
foaming  mountain  torrent  at  the  bottom,  almost  turning  the  head  giddy« 
For  nearly  half  the  way  we  were  obliged  to  dismount,  as  the  least  false  step 
in  the  wearied  horse  might  plunge  both  him  and  his  rider  into  the  depth 
below.     The  horses  themselves.  Unaccustomed  to  the  scene,  and  seeing  the 
danger,  go  with  a  timid  insecure  step,  leaning  always  to  the  side  of  the  ridge: 
if  the  weather  be  wet,  this  way  is  impassable  firom  the  great  danger  of 
alipping.     In  descending  into  the  vallies,  sometimes  a  leap  is  to  be  made  down 
a  ledge  of  the  rock  like  a  step,  and  it  is  then  necessary  to  leave  the  horse 
entirely  to  himself,  and  in  ascending,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  get  on  more 
than  twenty  steps  without  stopping  to  take  breath.  We  lightened  the  ascent 
to  ourselves   somewhat,  by  letting  our  horses  go  loose,  and  driving  them 
before  us,  when  taking  fast4iold  of  the  tails,  we  made  them  drag  Us  forwards. 
The  streamswhich  flow  through  these  vallies  have  theircourseeastward,  joining  ^ 
at  last  the  Keiireboora-river.  The  principal  arm  of  the  latter,  which  we  crossed 
in  the  third  valley,  is  tolerably  deep  and  broad,  and  when  it  is  much  swollen 
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by  rains,  overflows  the  whole  country  between  Plettenberg^s  bay  and  the 
Long-kloof. 

On  the  heights  we  found  again  different  sorts  of  protea,  particularly  the 
grandißoray  which  is  here  deformed  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner' by  the 
sting  of  an  insect,  to  as  bad  a  degree  as  where  gall-nuts  are  formed:  the 
branches  break  out  into  knots,  from  which  twigs  and  leaves  come  out  with- 
out number,  but  exceedingly  smalK  At  a  distance  these  trees  appear  as  if 
they  were  covered  with  the  mistletoe,  or  some  other  parasitical  plant;  but 
when  examined  nearer,  it  proves  to  be  a  ball  of  little  plants,  exactly  of  the 
same'  nature  as  the  large  bough.  Several  sorts  of  brunia  and  phylica  weie 
now  in  flower,  and  their  delicious  odour  had  attracted  many  beautiful  insects 
about  them.  A  sort  of  bee  peculiar  to  these  parts  makes  the  most  excelleat 
honey  from  these  flowers,  which  it  stores  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  or  in  real» 
in  the  ropks.  It  is  entirely  white,  and  the  wax  cells  are  so  thin,  that  in  taking 

• 

the  honey,  they  melt  with  it,  and  may  be  poured  easily  into  a  flask.  It  is 
so  mild  and  delicious,  that  I  thought  the  honey  of  Hymettus  could  scarcely  be 
more  so.  It  is  eagerly  collected  by  the  colonists  in  the  Long-kloof,  and  used 
by  them  very  much  instead  of  sugar. 

When  we  had  ascended  the  fifth  height,  and  cast  a  look  back  tothe  coast,  firoBS 
that,  as  we  had  from  every  former  one,  bidding  farewell  to  the  sea  for  that  day^ 
we  stopped  in  a  romantic  wooded  valley,  in  which  we  were  to  pass  the  night. 
Our  waggon  had  been  sent  on  the  day  before  by  a  very  circuitous  road»  but 
we  had  met  it  in  the  last  valley  through  which  we  passed;  however,  oh 
account  of  the  ruggedness  of  the  way,  it  was  now  very  far  behind,  and  we  were 
overtaken  by  a  heavy  rain,  so  that  we  were  all  completely  wet  through.  We 
sought  shelter  under  the  thickest  of  the  trees,  and  soon  came  to  a  dear  moufii- 
tain  stream,  which  falling  over  blocks  of  slate  from  one  to  another,  in  the 
manner  of  a  cascade,  and  sunk  beneath  the  dark  shade  of  trees  richly  clothed 
with  leaves,  presented  a  most  beautiful  picture.  The  place  is  called 
Cloetes-kraal,  from  a  Hottentot  family  of  that  name  who  once  resided  here, 
but  it  pleased  the  party  to  give  it  a  poetical  name,  since  we  all  agreed  that 
the  spot  itself  was  highly  poetical,  and  we  called  it  Diana's  bath.  The  few 
tents  we  bad  were  very  insufficient  to  shelter  us  entirely  from  the  heavy  rain» 
and  we  ate  our  supper  not  without  some  anxiety  about  our  next  day's 
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journey.  The  rain,  however,'  ceased  soon  after  sun-set,  and  before  we  laid 
ourselves  down  to  rest,  our  clothes  were  well  dried  by  the  slaves  at  ä  large 
fire  w  hich  t  hey  made.    • 

Our  horses  and  oxen  being  eiitremely  refreshed  by  the  excellent  gi'ass 
which  the  spot  afforded,  they  and  we  set  off  the  next  morhing  with  renewed 
powers,  to  encounter  a  route  of  even  greater  fatigue  than  the  preceding  day« ' 
The  nearer  we  approached  to  the  highestelevation  of  the  mountains,  so  much 
the  more  gigantic  did  the  whole  mass  appear,  .so  much  the  more  rugged  were 
the  sides,  so  much  deeper  and  wilder  were  the  valleys.     The  paths  along 
which  we  rode,  and  which  are  seldom  trodden  by  any  human  being,  except 
ROW  and  then  a  solitary  herdsman,  driving  his  cattle  to  graze,  were  like  those 
irf' yesterday,  narrow  and  winding,  as  from  the  brows  of  the  hi  lis  they  descended 
tp  the  vast  depth«  below.     Both  far  and  near  we  saw  woods  which  had  pro- 
bably stood  for  centuries,  defying  the  axe,  from  the  difficulty  attending  their 
removal.     After  many  almost  indescribable  difficulties,  and  mucli  fatigue, 
yet  sweetened  by  the  sight  of  nature  in  her  most  gigantic  and  most  ancient 
forms,  we  saw  the  last  valley  at  length  before  us^  and  began  descending  into 
it  by  a  steep  path  enclosed  on  both  sides  with  shelving  rocks,  sliding  at  every 
moment  over  loose  stones.     On  the  side,  projecting  from  another  mountain 
fitr  into  the  valley,  rose  a  high  and  remarkable  rock,  which,  on  account  of  its 
resemblance  to  a  pulpit,  is  called  by  the  herdsmen  the  PredikstoeL 
.   By  a  less  steep  path,  we  arrived  about  noon  at  the  lowest  depth  of  the 
valley,  where  a  shady  grove. and  a  crystal  stream  invited  us  to  take  the 
repose  we  all  very  much  wanted.     The  inhabitants  of  the  Long-kloof  fetch 
their  timber  for  building  from  this  valley,  and  from  their  vexation  at  the 
I^our  with  which  it  is  attendee},  they  h^ve  given  it  the  name  of  Moorde« 
narskuil  (the  murderers'  hok}.^   Our  chief,  in  gratitude  for  the  refreshment 
it  afforded  us,  and  particularly  our   almoet^^xhausted  ladies,  named  it  in 
honour  of  his  daughter,  Augusfa^srest.     The  remainder  of  the   provisions 
with  which  we  had  been  supplied  by  our  kind  host  at    Piettenberg's  bay 
afforded  us  an  excellent  meal,  which  we  took  lying  at  the^otof  an  African 
oak,  at  least  a  century  old,  surrounded  by  some  of  the  most  wonderful  among 
the  wonders  of  nature,  and  enjoying  much  cheerful  and  instructive  con* 
versation.    Almost  close  to  this  spot  we  found  the  fresh  traces  of  an  African 
buffalo,  and  farther  on,  the  bushes  trodden  down,  pointed  out  the  wgy  by 
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irhich  he  had  penetrated  into  the  thicket.    Elephants  are  known  abo  to 
inhabit  these  vallies,  and  are  sometimes  seen  five  or  six  together. 

Steeper,  and  from  its  length  much  more  fatiguing,  was  the  last  hill  which 
yft  had  now  to  ascend.  We  were  two  hours  reaching  the  top,  bat  from 
thence  we  had  a  fine  view  over  the  mountains  we  had  passed,  with  Pletten- 
berg's  bay  stretching  beyond  them.  We  descended  now  almost  imperceptibly, 
«nd  soon  arrived  at  ^the  house  of  Matthias  Zondag,  where  our  waggons  had 
been  already  arrived  some  days.  This  place  is  called  Avontuur  (Adventure) 
and  lies  about  the  middle  of  the  Long-kloof,  at  its  highest  point.  The  Long- 
kloof  is  a  valley  formed  by  two  parallel  rows  of  hills :  it  is  in  few  places  more 
than  half  a  mile  broad,  but  is  nearly  thirty  miles  in  length ;  and  if  the  valley 
of  the  Kromme-river  be  included,  which  is  indeed  a  continuation  of  it,  the 
entire  length  will  be  forty  gec^raphical  miles.  The  whole  chain  of  moun» 
tains,  of  which  the  Long-kloof  forms  a  part,  runs  without  interruption  from 
Roodezand  to  Algoa  bay,  a  length  of  more  than  eighty  miles,  and  bears  the 
general  name  of  the  Black  Mountains.  Particular  parts  have  names  by 
which  they  are  otherwise  distinguished,  but  many  parts  of  these  mountains 
deserving  of  distinction  remain  still  unoccupied  and  nameless,  and  will  still 
be  so,  till  the  period  sh^I  arrive  when  the  colony  will  be  universally  cultivated« 

The  Long-kloof,  notwithstanding  its  elevated  situation,  is  well  supplied 
with  water,  and  in  many  places  the  way  is  rendered  fatiguing  by  the  morassy 
nature  of  the  ground.  Through  the  whole  length  of  it,  houses  are  to  be  met 
with  in  regular  distances  of  about  an  hour  from  each  other,  which  is  a  certain 
proof  of  fertility,  although  the  people  complain  that  they  are  situated  too 
near  to  each  other.  Corn  and  fruit  will  grow  exceedingly  well  here,  but  from 
circumstances  already  often  mentioned^  they  are  little  cultivated.  The  wine 
is  very  indifferent,  but  the  dried  fruits  are  excellent :  the  raisins  are  particu- 
larly celebrated.  Horned  cattle,  butter,  soap,  and  hides,  ar^  the  products 
principally  brought  to  market  from  hence.  The  colonists  of  the  place  are  a  ' 
good^-natured,  friendly  race,  without  any  overstrained  piety,  and  with  a  tole- 
rable degree  of  education.  From  the  houses,  the  clothes,  the  tables,  it  is 
evident  that  they  are  in  affluence,  and  procure  with  facility  the  wants,  and 
even  some  of  the  luxuries  of  life. 

As  the  waggon,  which  we  again  quitted  at  Diana's  bath,  on  account  of  the 
great  circuit  it  was  obliged  to  take,  did  not  rejoin  us  till  the  second  evening. 
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when  much  was. to  be  done  to  put  it  iii  order  for  setting  forwards  again,  and 
as  many  other  proyisions  were  to  be  made  for  oujr  future  journey,  we  were 
obliged  to  remain  here  two  days.  During  this  time,  the  neighbouring  colo- 
nists came  in  great  numbers  to  visit  the  Commissary-general,  when,  accord* 
ing  to  eustotn,  they  had  many  petitions,  representations,  and  complaints  to 
make  to  him.  What  inclined  him  principally  to  lend  a  very  attentive  ear  to 
these  things,  which  often  belonged  more  properly  to  the  inferior  jurisdictions, 
was  the  opportunity  it  gave  him  of  explaining  more  clearly  to  many  persons 
the  principles  of  the  new  Dutch  goveniment;  to  recommend  patience, 
mildness,  and  forbearance  towards  the  people  under  them;  and  above  all,  to 
excite  them  to  a  higher  degree  of  industry  than  had  been  hitherto  in  general 
exerted  among  the  colonists,  particularly  among  those  of  the  more  remote 
districts. 

The  sequel  has  shewn  that  these  endeavours,  in  which  he  had  heeo 
preceded  by  Governor  Janssens  in  his  journey,  were  not  without  the  desired 
elflfect:  indeed,  the  influence  which  they  had  in  the  principal  points  upon 
these,  somewhat  rough  it  is  true,  yet,  according  to  my  opinion,  not  wholly 
uncivilised  men,  was  among  the  happiest  consequences  of  this  journey. 
The  English  government  (ailed  indisputably  in  nothing  so  much  as,  that 
despising  the  gentler  means  of  persuasion  and  mildness,  they  had  recpurse  at 
once  to  harsh  measures  ;~-to  the  inconsiderate  rigour  of  diose  who  were 
employed  by  them  is  perhaps  principally  to  be  ascribed  the  refractoriness 
shewn  by  the  colonists.  They  were  in  a  sort  of  state  of  insurrection  when 
the  colony  was  taken  by  the  En^ish,  and  being  still  more  irritated  and 
incensed  by  the  hartsh  behaviour  of  those  who  were  sent  among  them  by  the 
conquerors,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  appeared  to  Mr.  Barrow  in  the 
unamiable  colours  under  which  he  has  represrated  them  in  his  writings.  That 
he  should  involve  all  in  one  general  censure  was  however  not  quite  consistenli^ 
with  candour,  and  he  has  thereby  laid  himself  open  to  the  censure  of  havi^ 
«Might  an  almost  unmanly  retribution,  for  the  slights  shewn  to  him  personally 
by  mdividttals. 

If  ^e  peasants,  who  might  perhaps  be  injudicious,  and  ilUinformed  as  to  their 
true  interests,  and  who  were  bewies  over-heated  by  worthless  peo|de,  had 
feeen  treated  with  mildness,  and  had  not  seen  foreigners  and  penons  whom 
tiiey  bated  put  over  them,  but  had  seen  their  magistrates  ohosen  from  among 

se 
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the  impartial  and  well-instructed  inbabitants  of  the  colony,:  and  en^gb  of  Üiis 
description  were  to  be  found,  it  is^  probable  that  much  mischief  might  have 
been  spared.  All  the  disturbance»  in  GraafcRey nett,  the  war  with  the 
Caffres,  and  the  arming  of  the  Hottentots  against  the  colonists,  in^t  hav^ 
been  averted;  or,  if  lenient  means  at  length  proved  fruitless,  the  proce^*^ 
ings  of  the  Englijsh  government,  at  least  in  the  piunisbment  of  the  leadisrsi 
would  have  been  defensible,  not  only  on  thie  grounds  of  necessity,  but  on 
those  of  justice. 

Among  the  discontented  was  then  a  man,  whom  his  fate,  hitherto,  and  the 
part  he  took  in  the  CaflRre  war,  has  rendered  celebrated.  Conrad  Buys,  an 
African  bom,  who  had  a  small  farm  in  the  district  of  Zwellendam,  was  in  the 
year  1795  one  of  the  warmest  patriots,  as  they  called  themselves,  and  opposers 
of  the  Orange  principles.  When  the  colony  was  taken  by  the  English^,  he  fled 
to  the  Caffres;  whether  it  was,  aahis  defenders  assert,  entirety  from  dislike  of  the 
new  govemiDtent,  or,  as  others  will  oontend,  from  fear  of  punisbiAent,  I  will  not 
pretend  to  determine.  •  The  same  powers  which  had  raised  him  to  so  much 
distinction  in  the  assemblies,  of  the  insurgents,  his  great  streng.th  of  body,  a 
countenance  full  of  courage  and  ardour,  a  daring  and  active  mind,  with  superior 
eloquence  of  speech,  soon  acquired  him  equal  distinction  among  the  savages. 
He  aboye  all  things  so  entirely  gained  the  confidence  of  the  mother  of  their 
KingOeika,  then  aminor^  that  ä  sort  of  marriage  was,  cpncluded  between 
them,  after  the  manner  of  the  Caffres,  and  in  a  shoit  time  he  shared  with 
this  woman  the  almost  unbounded  influence  which  from  her  rank  as  well  as 
her  prudence  she  had  obtained  over  the  whole  nation.  The  brother  ,of  her 
deceased  husband  was  then  endeavouring  to  deprive  bis  nephew  of  the  spye-- 
reignty,  or  at  least  to  separate  himself,  with  a  numerous  body  of  s^dherents, 
from  the  principal  tribe;  but  with  the  assistance  of  Buys  the  prudent  inother 
contrived  to  satisfy  her  brother-in-law,  and  make  him  preserve  at  le^  an 
external  friaidship. 

A  year  after  the  flight  of  Bjtiys  the  Caffre  war  began,  but  what  p^rt  I^  b^ 
either  in  its  origin  or  continuance  it  is  not  easy  to  decide.  That  he  fitifi'^^ 
up  the  Caffires  against  the  English  is  very  probable,  but  it  is  not4t  &lM^fe|Iy 
that  the  desolation  of  the  country,  and  tbedestructiop  of  th^  dw^ljing^ipf  ^h^ 
'  colonists,  was  promoted  by  bina,  or  that  he  enao.^rag^  j^e  l^wro^^s  ^f  whl^ 
the  Caffies  w«re  guilty  towards  hiafomer  fttw^«  ili^  ecipigfi^qnaf  Jf Jff  yeiy 
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tierban^thatähtmig  tbevrhcdei  waßheratawiad  q<iie%«tihome'wiih4u6  queen ; 
land  it  is  c^rtfdn  akO)  that  herVi  *  and  the^ättog^iogfa  party  took  oo^haoewiiat^ 
*e7W  in  tke  diaturbaaces.  It  mm  the  tittieB  of'^hiish  Sambefa,  Conga,  and. Ja»- 
-liiiisa,  ^heoants'  of  the  Pretenfder^  were  the  ofaaeft»  who  fell  mt  i  tfa  ab  ihudi  futy 
^li^n  the  colony^  naifcing*  their  «footatqpa  wtehblood  and  murdm:.  It  -is  evan 
ionaob  to  'be  i^fn^suo»^,  that  if  Bjays  had^^y  «ahare  in  the  instigation  of  the 
«war,  -his  f^urpoaewas  to  occupy  the  uncle  of  iiis  wahi,  to  remove  him  aad 
4»B«dberent8  to  a  diManoe,  thereby  to  weaken  bisinfluenoe,  and  in  his  afaamoe 
to  «iti^gthen  and  conl^rm  the  power  of  the  young  king. 

Many  other  eircufioMancies  coRciimid:to*.teidg!oh'*'ihe^evil,  and  without  his 
interference  there  is  no  douht  tätigt  it  would  hare  .taken  place/  Among  thfese 
may  be  reckoned  first,  the  desive  of  plunder  common  to  all  the  Cafires, 
crealed  pertiaps  princtpaliy  hy  an  iucreaaing-  population,  'withitoo  little  means 
ef^ppomingit:  seeondly,  individual  acts  ctf  power,  and  arbitrany  tastancM 
of  vengeance  ürom  .the' colonists:  and  ^diiidly,  the  unstable  measures  ofUie 
4iiftw,  hal&formed,  ill-instructed,  £nglnfa  govemn)ent« 

As  long  as  the  £nglish  retained  possession  of  the  Cape,  Buys  remained 
/among  tiie  Caffres,  and  continued  to^be^held  in  great  respect  and  esteem  by 
them«  General  Janssens  found  hin»  slill  there  in  the,  year  1803,  when  he 
soonchtded  a  peace  with  Geika«  -  His  whole  behaviour  hitherto  appeared 
however  too  ambiguous,  and  the:  influence  of  a  person  of  his  talents  and 
powers  over  a  numerow  and  wadik«  naition  appeared  too  dangeroiu»  to  see 
with  indifference  the  contimiation  of  his  connection  with  these  savaged. 
GenopalJanssens  therefore  stipulated  ibr  this  return  to  the  colony,  in  which 
he  acquiesced  willingly.  A. residence  was  awarded  him  near  the  place  where 
we  now  were,  and  our  chief  availed  himself  of  his  being  in  the  neighbourhood 
ta  acquire  from  him  much  interesting  and  useful  information  respecting  the 
Caffres,  and  the  history  of  the  late  disturbances. 

He  was  invited  to  meet  us,  and  came  on  the  thirty-first  of  December. 
The  representations  which  rumour,  too  much  addicted  to  exaggeration,  had 
given  us  beforehand  of  this  extraordinary  man,  were  corrected  from  the 
moment  of  his  entrance.  His  uncommon  height,  for  he  measured  nearly 
iseven  feet;  the  strength,  yet  admirable  proportion  of  bis  limbs,  his  excellent 
f  carriage,  his  firm  countenanee,  his  high  forehead,  his  whole  mien,  and  a 
^«ertain  dignity  in  his  movements,  made  altogether  a  most  pleasing  impression. 
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Su€fa,  one  might  conceive,  to  liave  been  the  heroes  of  meient  tnoftM;  h» 
seenled  the  living  figure  of  a  Hercules,  the  terror  of  his  enemies,  the  fai^ 
and  support  of  his  firiends.  We  found  in  him,  and  it  was  what  acconliiig  to 
the  descriptions  given  weliad  little  reason  to  expect,  a  certain  modesty,  a  ceiy 
tain  retiredness  in  his  manner  and  conversation,  ä  mildness  apd  kindness  in  hia 
looks  and  mien,  which  left  no  room  to  suspect  that  he  had  Uved  several  yearn 
among  savages,  and  which  still  more  even  contributed  to  remove  than  his  .eoft» 
versation  the  prejudice  we  had  conceived  against  him.  He  willingly  gave  In* 
formation  concerning  the  objects  upon  which  he  was  Questioned,  but  carefully 
avoided  speakingof  himself  and  his  connection  with  the  Caffres.  This  restraint, 
which  was  often  acccHnpanied  with  a  sort  of  significant  smile,  that  spoke  the 
inward  consciousness  of  his  own  powiOT,  and  in  which  was  plainly  to  be  r^ 
that  his  foibearance  was  not  the  result  of  fear,  but  that  he  scorned  to  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  any  one  at  the  expense  of  teuth,  or  of  his  own  personal  refutat"* 
tibn^  made  him'  much  more  interesting  to  us,  and  excited  onr  sympathy 
much  more  than  it  would  perhaps  have  been  excited  by  the  relation  of  1m 
stoiy. 

Another  very  interesting  acquaintan^  which  we  made  here,  though  <^  a 
totally  different  kind,  was  a  deaf  and  dumb  man,  by  name  Gildenhuisu  He 
was  uncommonly  clever  in  handicraft  employments,  and  was  eiKceedinc^y 
useful  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  in  making  gun-locks,  took  for  all 
kinds  of  work,  and  in  general  in  all  the  finer  kinds  of  snrith^s  work«  He 
had  learned  all  thia  of  himself,  and  many  things  he  shewed  us  of  his  own 
carving  and  engraving  in  wood  and  metal,  evinced  no  less  patience  and  per- 
severance^ than  taste  and  genius.  As  very  few  patterns  had  feilen  in  his  way, 
most  of  the  forms  and  ornaments  were  entirely,  his  own  fimcy,  which  rendered 
the  taste  they  displayed  much  more  extraordinary.  This  man  m  mentioned 
by  Mr«  Barrow  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  genius.  His  manners  were  no 
less  striking  than  his  works.  All  his  actions,  aU  his  movements,  his  very, 
countenance  displayed  a  kind  of  humour  peculiar  to  himself,  an  innate  dispo^ 
sitlon  to  CQmic  representations.  In  nothing  was  this  shewn,  more  conspicu- 
ously than  in  the  signs  \ihich  he  had  himself  invented  to  express  his  meanings, 
and  through  the  medium  of  which  he  could  even  relate  long  histories  to  those 
who  wer^e  acquainted  with  the  signs.  He  todc  a  particular  pleasure  in  giving 
tts,  by  the  aid  of  his  sister,  an  idea  of  this  sort  of  speech,  which  entertained 


im  «BWAliiq^«  He  described  a  Hottentot  by  prettiiig  theendi  of  hh  two 
thumb^BQils  baid  tcgether,  as  these  pei^  do  when  they  want  to  kill  the 
*  vermin«  by  which  they  are  cpmzoonly  so  much  plagued ;  a  htme  was  described 
by  making  a  movement  with  his  two  fore  fingers  like  galloping.  These  speci- 
mens are  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  their  nature,  and  they  were  all  equally 
appropriate  and  humorous.  His  external  appearance  shewed  a  happy  and 
contented  mind,  with  an  uncommon  vivacity  of  disposition ;  and  his  relations 
assured  us  that  he  seemed  a  perfect  stranger  to  listlessness  imd  ennui. 

The  entrance  of  the  new  year  was  solemnised  here  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  country,  with  the  firing  of  guns  from  the  farms  all  round,  so  that  the 
whole  neighbourboiod  resounded  with  them.  Our  dragoons  were  not  behind 
hand,  but  emulated  the  colonists  in  the  salutes  thjsy  fired  fi'om  their  carabines. 

The  next  morning  we  proceeded  onwards  in  the  Loi^-klooft  visited  several 
'excellent  fiurms,  and  in  the  evening  arrived  at  the  house  of  a  rich  .colonist, 
by  name  Stephen  Ferrara,  with  whose  cousin  of  the  same  name  we  had  taken 
our  rest  at  noon.    This  place  is  well  supplied  with  water;  the  whole  valley 
indeed  is  so,  and  appears  fertile  enough  to  nourish  in  ftitofe  generations  a 
consklerable  population*    The  fiurms  which  we  visited  the .  next  day  by 
.degrees  assumed  a  poor^  appearance,  and  most  of  them  were  fortified,  in  the 
manner  betöre  described,  with  earth  walls  and  bastions.    The  valley  here 
widens  gradually,  the  mountains  on  each  side  have  a  less  wild  and  rugged 
.aspect»  their  summits  üre .  moitt  lOuiKled«  but  the  yegetarion  ia  weaker,  and 
the  mimber  6f  spris^  is  diminished,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  water  sup^ilied 
by  eacb.    At  the  houae  of  the  fleld«<:oreet  Ra#emeier  we  again  met  with  «n 
4rid  fnMsian  idUier,  whom  iei  «ingnkur  fote  had  drivep  to  this  spot.    He  had 
served  in  .die. seven  years  wari  was.afterwardi  in  gwrri^on  at  Wesel,  and  there 
.  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  the  sob  of  a  general  in  a  duel.     He  fled  into  Holland, 
.where  i  he  engaged  in  the  aervice  of  the  £ast4ndia  Company,   and  was 
sent  hithfar  as  a  common  soldier»    Already  an  invalid  when  the  Cape  was 
taken  by ! the  English,  he  w<mld  have  died  helpless  and  foisaken,  had  not  the 
compjtfttBonate  Rädemeieri»  Without  ftny  previous  knowledge  of  him,  token 
him  tot'bia  peadeable  and  hospitable  habitation,  there  to  maintain  bin  for  the 
remainder* of  bis  life.    His.  name  was  Winnekea,  which, I  mentioB  in  case 
She  fentenriiratwe  of  him  should  still  live  in  the  hearts  <^  any  of  his  fellow- 
eeoAtiymeVt    How  maily  unfortunate  peisons  may  equally  here^  south  of  the 
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fine,  hive  dosed  a  t9m»  0f  sotrifw  a^d  rep^krtdnee^  te  ftdm  ||)hw  homesiani 
theii:  dative  land,  i^rithout  ähy  ki^iywte^e  of  their  fate  ^vier  faavibg  rewhed 
tho&ä  to  whom  thtäy  (Hice  #dte  dean  IVitilöüt  eveö  Che  cause  of  tkeir  flight 
being  knoWn !  •  '*  '  '   /«.        ,:J. 

At  noon  #e  stofiped' at  the  hötis^  bf  «  ^Mäin'Stt^dm^  wliete  the  shade 
of  some  old  okks,  and  an  avenue  <if  löfeded  fruit^fr^lä^  the  roots  of  iWhiich 
were  watered  by  ä  pretty  little  rivulet  flowift^  ov^ra  pebbly  l>ed,  made  us 
forget  the  poverty  whieh  appeared  in  the  house  and  its  inhabitants.  Our 
host  and  hib  iH^others  maintained  th^r  flkmilies  chiefly  by  the  chase.  They 
roved  about  the  mountains  to  tlie  south  6f  their  habitationB^  in  pursuit  of  the 
elephants,  bufialos,  and  wild  bbars,  Which  still  inhabit  in  considerable 
numbers  the  vaat  forcJ^ts  of  Sitzikamma^  A  few  months  before,  they  had 
taken  a  male  elephant  fourteen  feet  high,  the  tusks  of  which  we^hed 
•nearly  ä  hundred  and  a  half.  They  were  sold  at  the  Cape  Town  f^^  two 
hundred'  dollars«  Hiiitesrerted,  that  some  years  before,  elephants  taad  been 
taken  ^e^  'that  were  äi|[ht6eh  feet  higii ;  ^nd  estperieneed  hunters,  whoiiad 
traveled  thfoügh  the  Solitary  cotmtriert  oh  thb  othe»  side  of  Caffirariaj  imüred 
ine  afterwards  that  this  was  no  exaggeration.  Strydom  celebrated ^liigbly 
the  afiection  of  this  annual  to  its  young,  and  insisted  that  he  had<himsälf 
seen  >  fen&ale  elephant  take  her  wound^  calf  up  in  iier  teeth,  -and  rufn  awiqr 
with  ft.'         '    ■  ':•..'  ij"      :.♦.••-.      .;...-•...;  .u\ 

Rademeier,  who  undertodc'hitnt^lf  to'lfe  our  gtiMe  fora  part  of  tb^^wirir» 
shewed  us  at  some  distance  from  hia  boose,  near  the  roisd,  Üie  f^wroi  of  m 
Hoftentot,  who,  according  to  the  uiiit^rsal  testimony  of  the  nefghbcbiiKXMl» 
eame  into  these  parts  lobgago,  bcfihg  a  Christian,  and  lived  hare  «»«»fby- 
^cian  and  Sage.  His  memory  is  now  honoured  by  theifotamtota,  acioitii^ 
to  dieir  custom,  by  any  one  as  he  passes  throwing  ^tfresin flower  n^li.it. 
We  found  indeed  Several  which  seemed  to  be  almoot  fincA.  strewn  there.' 
The  grave  consisted  of  a  number  of  rough  massy  stones  heaped  together» 
which  might  be  between  twenty  and  thirty  paces  in .  cireunifertece.  This 
^irciimatance  is  intereatitig,  as  aproof  of  the  truth  of  wiiat4s  asserted  .fay  early 
travellers  respecting  the  superior  degree  of  civilization  at  which  th^  Gosaaquas 
liad  arrived  above  the  other  tribes  of  Hottentots.  We  often  found  in.  aubse- 
quent  parts  of  our  journey  similar  groves  towards  the  bordefs  of  tite  Cafte 
country,  but  never  in  any  other  part  of  Southern  Afirica  dUd  I  see  any  thing 
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resembling  it.  It  is  common  among  all  the  tribes  of  Hottentots  to  bury  their 
dead  very  deep,  and  with  great  care ;  most  of  them  indeed  are  not  content 
merely  with  the  precaution  of  burying  the  body  deep  to  preserve  it  from  wild 
beasts»  but  as  a  farther  defence,  dig  to  a  considerable  extent  round  the  imme* 
diate  spot  where  the  corpse  is  to  be  laid,  and  fill  up  the  space  with  bushes 
and  brambles,  putting  over  the  whole  a  thick  layer  of  stones :  but  this  done» 
the  memory  of  the  deceased  is  soon  lost,  and  he  is  thought  of  no  more.  It  is 
theref9re  but  just  to  distinguish  the  grateful  Gonaaquas,  Who,  after  the 
lapse  of  half  a  century,  stijl  honour  the  remains  of  merit. 

Towards  evening  we  passed  the  Wageboom-river,*  a  small  rapid  stream, 
near  which  we  found  the  family  of  a  colonist,  by  name  Kretzingen  busied  in 
rebuilding  th^ir  house,  which  bad  been  burnt  by  the  Caffres.  The  same  fate 
had  attended  the  farm  where  we  stopped  for  the  night.  The  owner,  a  certaia 
Olivier,  had  returned  a  few  months  before,  but  so  impoverished,  that  he  had 
•  scarcely  even  bread  and  mutton  to  sell  us.  Very  little  more  of  the  house 
was  left  standing  than  the  walls,  and  our  whole  party  slept  at  night  undet 
tents. 


*  Wagstpomi^  fh«  munegifen  by  the  colonists  to  sereral  sorts  of  Protea,  ivliich,  on  accottot 
•f  the  bardoess  find  toiij;hn^s  of  the  wood,  afford  excellent  materials  for  mAking  X^aggons« 
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CHAP-  XVI. 


First  BenanUrewühiraoettikg  Caffret^  MdmanyPariktdarscaHcermngthe  I$derfdew.^ 
Z^eemoenkHehf^Mqgic  Power .  of  Snakes.-^Kabel/au^rrvar.—Ckamioo'^rmferj  ond 
difficult  Passage  of  it. — Beautiful  couf^y  pn  the  other  Side.'-^EtepkatU  Hunt.'— 
Riet'river* — Embarrassment  of  the  TraipeUers  from  the  Delay  of  the  W^nggons^r^ 
JLead^mine  at  Van  Stade* s*rtver. 


Not  fiir  from  the  place  where  we  now  were  the  Long-kloof  loses  its 
aaxpe.  The  road  ascends  a  considerable  height,  whence  is  seen  the  valle/ 
of  the  Kromme-river  (Crooked-river):  this  stream  ü  enclosed  by  the  same 
parallel  rows  of  hills  which  had  hitherto  formed  the  Long-kloof.  On  the  sides 
of  these  heights  are  many  chasms ;  from  these  flow  the  sources  of  the  Krom* 
me-river.*  This  name  is  very  appropriate,  for  the  stream  winds  so  much 
in  the  narrow  valley  to  which  it  is  confined,  that  the  road  crosses  it  seven  or 
eight  times.    The  fords  are  deep  and  dangerous,  sometimes  from  the  loose 

•  •       • 

broken  stones,  sometimes  from  the  morassy  nature  of  the  ground.  In  places 
of  the  latter  description,  are  here  and  there  what  are  called  by  the  coloniats 
Palm^bridges,  which  however  soon  decay,  and  are  then  more  dangeroup 
than  the  fords  themselves«  Rademeier  carried  us  for  some  way  along  a  pa^ 
upon  the  declivity  of  the  northern  heights,  by  which  we  avoided  some  of 
these  windings,  with  their  feMs.  We  were  so  much  the  more  anxious  about 
our  waggons,  which  could  not  take  this  road»  as  two  of  them  had  abeadyf 
early  in  the  day»  sunk  deep  in  the  mud,  whence  they  were  not  drawn  out 
without  difficulty.  At  noon,  we  rested  near  the  river  under  the  shade  of 
some  small  trees  of  Krüppelholz  fProUa  Comoee^rpaJ^  and  nade  a  very 
pleasant  meal  of  our  cold  provisions,  while  our  horses  found  excellent  feed 

\        ■  ■         ■■    ■ 

•  All  die  rif  en  sad  ttreimt  of  the  LomgMooi  wkiA  ran  wettwaid  of  Matikias  loadi«^ 
liaaie  lo«  iato  tke  Kanasde^  wUeh  sfterwaids  joiat  Ike  Gavri(ii4ifer.  note  caitwapA  sf 
ZoadiC't  mlleel  tkcMselvee  «ofsiker  lata  Am  Kaga-rifsr^  wkidi  nuis  for  a  white  paialM  wiMi  Urn 
KcoauBe-ikar»  bath  at  leagft  leiaiag  the  Chaaitoa« 
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in  the  meadow  ground  that  bordered  the  river.  In  the  afternoon  we  again 
crossed  the  river  three  times,  and  arrived  in  the  evening  at  the  house  of 
P.  Ferreira,  called  Jagersbosch  (Hunter's-bush),  which  had  been  taken  by 
the  CafTres,  but  not  totally  destroyed.  The  thatch  was  nol  so  much 
damaged  but  that  it  sheltered  us  entirely  from  a  heavy  rain.  Our  waggons» 
however,  as  we  had  very  much  feared,  did  not  arrive  till  the  moving,  so 
that  we  passed  a  not  very  agreeable  night,  with  empty  stomachs,  and  upon  the 
oold  damp  ground,  without  our  beds. 

Here  we  first  saw  some  Cafifres :  they  were  five  men  and  three  womeut 
belonging  to  the  herds  of  the  Caffre  Prince  Conga,  and  came  on  a  party  of 
pleasure;  or,  as  they  termed  it,  had  taken  a  walk  to  be  entertained  by  the 
colonists,  and  receive  presents  from  them.  What  makes  the  neighbourhood 
of  these  savages  extremely  irksome  is,  that  in  peace  they  expect  as  a  sort  of 
tribute  what  in  war  they  seize  by  force.  They  often  come  in  large  bodies, 
and  will  stay  several  days  or  even  weeks,  scarcely  thinking  themselves 
obliged,  even  though  they  are  entertained  all  the  time  without  cost;  and 
this  the  inhabitants  do,  to  obviate,  if  possible,  any  cause  of  quarrel  with 
them.  Many  times,  in  making  peace,  endeavours  have  been  made  to 
establish  a  fixed  boundary  which  neither  side  shall  pass  without  express 
permission  from  the  chiefs  of  the  country,  but  to  this  they  never  would  con- 
sent, urging  that  there  was  no  use  in  being  at  peace,  if  people  could  not  make 
visits  to  their  friends  to  enquire  after  their  welfare.  Under  this  pretence» 
they  rove  in  little  troops  all  over  the  colony,  coming  sometimes  even  to  the 
Cape  Town,  to  the  no  little  injury  of  the  colonists,  over  whose  properties 
they  travel.  Their  importunity,  their  number,  and  the  fear  of  quarrelling 
with  them,  since  they  are  very  ready  to  catch  at  any  pretence  for  a  quarrel, 
commonly  secure  them  good  entertainment;  or  if  in  hopes  of  getting  rid  of 
them,  their  host  does  not  feed  them  sufficiently,  they  take  one  of  his  sheep, 
without  any  ceremony,  and  kill  it.  As  they  have  no  idea  themselves  but 
of  living  from  day  to  day,  without  any  regard  to  the  future,  they  consider  the 
breeding  cattle  kept  by  the  colonists  as  wholly  superfluous,  which  ought  to 
be,  and  shall  be  shared  with  them.  The  insolence  of  these  roving  groups 
was  a.principal  occasion  of  the  late  disturbances,,  and  the  not  having  been 
able  to  put  a  stop  to  their  visits  at  the  establishment  of  peace,  occasions 
much  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  ftiture. 

pf 
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The  Cäfflre«  who  were  now  upon  a  ^mt  here  wew  §öme  o€  the  pooreiSI 
pttt  of  the  nation,  fWy  dirty,  ftnd  very  ill*clöthed:  three  of  th^m  were  not  of 
gfenuifife  CäflTre  origin,  but  were  bästferd*  of  the  Gonanqua*  Älid  CafiVes.  Two 
of  thes^  latter  spoke  broken  Dutch,  atid  ißi  the  name  of  the  test  beg^ged  som« 
brandy  of  us.  A  glass  Wasgiv^n  to  each  of  them;  the  men  were  be^dei 
^>resented  each  with  a  knife,  and  the  Women  with  some  beadü  aftd  buttOM. 
Aat  we  wished  much  (br  some  specimens  of  their  dexterity  in  throwing  the 
Hassagai,  a  board  was  set  up  as  the  mark  at  which  they  Were  to  throw:  they 
were  to  stand  at  the  distance  of  sixty  pÄces  fh>m  it,  and  whoever  first  hit  the 
mark  was  to  receive  a  red  cotton  handkerchief  ad  a  prize.  It  was  a  long  time 
before  the  prize  Was  gained,  and  a*  they  continued  the  äport  volünfarily,  W6 
observed  that  not  above  one  out  of  thirty  thtowSi  hit  the  mark.  Yet,  when 
It  did  hit,  the  force  of  the  Weapon  was  So  great,  that  the  iron  point  pierced 
through  a  board  an  inch  thick. 

They  now  gave  us,  uftftsked  for,  a  pantomimic  representation  of  their 
tnöde  of  fighting,  tagging  themselves  in  two  rows,  and  showing  how,  by  the 
Ihost  rapid  artd  powerful  movements  of  the  body,  they  throw  the  weapon  at 
the  etiemy.  They  also  imitated  their  manner  of  avoiding  the  weapons  of  th^ 
opponent,  which  consisted  in  changing  their  place  at  every  moment,  springing 
hithet  and  thither  with  loud  cries,  throwing  themselves  at  one  instant  on  th^ 
ground,  and  then  rising  with  astonishing  velo^iity  to  take  their  aim  anew» 
The  activity  and  readiness  of  their  motions,  the  variety  and  rapid  changes  of 
attitude  in  these  fine,  athletic,  naked  warriorsj  made  this  sight  as  pleasing  as  it 
Was  interesting,  on  account  of  its  novelty.  Another  change  was  now  produced 
by  the  use  of  their  weapons  of  defence.  These  weapons  Cotisisted  first  of  a 
large  shield,  rounded  out  of  a  hardened  ox-hide  and  stretched  by  a  wood 
cross  within,  which  served  also  for  a  handle,  and  Secondly  of  a  short  stick 
of  Hassagai  Wood,*  so  cut,  that  a  knob  is  made  at  the  end  by  apart  of  the 
thick  root  of  this  stem.  With  the  latter  Weapon,  which  the  Hottentots  call  ti 
Kirri^  they  turn  aside  the  Hassagai  by  a  strong  side  blow.  They  use  the  Kirri 
equally  as  a  weapon  of  defence,  in  the  way  of  a  bludgeon,  when  they  come 
to  close  fighting. 

As  it  began  to  rain  hard,  we  invited  our  visitors  into  the  house,  whene  they 


*  Curlisia  fugiiiea^si  wood  somfething  of  the  nature  of  mahbgatiy«*- 
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entertained  tben^selv'es  till  late  in  the  eyeing  with  a  diuice  after  their  hshxm ; 
this  was  as  stifiT  and  disagreeable  as  their  activity  and  de^iterity  in  the  use  of 
their  furms  I^d  been  otherwise.  The  mei)  first  come  forwards  in  a  row»  with 
folded  arms, .  stamping  with  a  number  of  strange  disagreeable  motions  of  thf 
head,  shoulders,  and  body»  while  the  women  with  the  mpst  hideous  grimaces 
move  slowly  round  the  me»,  one  f^fter  the  other.  Then  th?y  sing,  or  rathei 
howl  a  strange  melody,  which  cannot  be  ple^^ing  thr(>ughout  to  ^n  European 
ear,  and  which  could  not  be  performed  upon  any  of  our  instruments,  becau9e 
their  Intervals  stand  in  a  very  different  relation  one  to  another  from  our'fu 
Yet  they  imitate  these  Intervals  and  the  melody  of  their  ^ongs  upon  their 
imperfect  instruments  very  true.  One  of  the  women  employed  herself  im 
making  baskets  of  rushes,  such  as  are  mentioned  by  Sparmanim  thick  enough 
to  hold  milk.  The  work  is  uncocnmonly  neat,  and  does  great  honour  to  the 
inventor  f  but  the  mode  in  which  it  is  done  could  not  be  described  without 
great  prolixity. 

When  our  waggons  were  at  length  all  collected  together,  wie  left  this  pl^ce« 
and  proceeded  farther  on  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Kromme-riven  About 
noon  we  reached  a  very  agreeable  resting  place  in  the  Hassagai-boseh,  as-  it 
is  called,  by  the  side  of  a  clear  rivulet  running  through  the  wood.  We  sooa 
after  passed  the  Kromme-river  for  the  last  time,  and  then  ascended  OQ  thf 
other  side  a  very  striking  height,  which  brought  us  to  a  wide  plain ;  here  wf 
saw  the  bound  of  our  this  day's  journey,  in  a  solitary  fiann  that  lay  directly 
before  us.  We  had  seen  a  great  many  wild  animals  the  whole  day,  particUf» 
iarly  antelopes  of  almost  eveiy  sort,  among  others  some  of  the  rare  pigmy- 
antelope  (anUl^pe  pygmma),  called*  here  the  Ortbi.  These  animals  live  entirely 
in  woody  countries,  and  are  therefore  only  to  be  taken  in  this  part  of  the 
eolony.  Duivers,  red-deer,  and  wood-deer,  were  in  troops  of  five  or  H^ 
together,  but  neither  was  the  land  favourable  for  the  chase,  or  could  wf 
«renture  with  our  horfes,  tired  by  a  long  day's  journey,  to  follow  the  game 
with  any  eagerness» 

At  the  place  where  we  were  to  take  up  our  quarters  for  the  night  we 
found  again  several  ftimilias  who  had  fled,  and  their  property  had  been  plun«» 
dered  by  the  Caffres ;  bythe^iconsent  of  tlie  owners,  who  lived  at  the  £)ap€ 
Town,  they  had  here  fouiid  an  asylum  till  their  own  dwelling-houses  could 
be  resSonsd,  and  .rendered  habitable.     Among  them  was  a  woman  scarcely 
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now  thirty  years  old,  who  was  of  such  an  extraordinary  'size,  that  her  weight 
was  estimated  at  not  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  She  had  suffered 
for  a  long  time  with  such  a  terrible  oppression  upon  her  breath,  and  beating  at 
the  heart,  that  she  had  all  the  appearance  of  an  incurable  dropsy  in  the  chest« 

The  Commissary-general  fouad  here  again  many  differences  to  decide! 
Among  others,  b  Hottentot  woman  brought  a  complaint  against  a  colonist, 
whose  servant  she  had  formerly  been,  that  he  withheld  from  her  a  cow  and 
calf  which  she  had  earned.  The  Commissary  took  occasion  upon  this 
earnestly  to  exhort  the  colonists  to  be  particularly  careful  in  their  cop« 
duct  towards  such  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  country  as  behaved 
well  in  their  service.  He,  as  General  Janssens  had  done,  made  it  a  rule  in 
all  c^es  between  a  Hottentot  and  his  Christian  master,  which  appeared  in 
any  way  doubtful;  to  presume  in  favour  of  the  former,  and  decide  accord- 
ingly. This  had  a  good  effect  upon  the  behaviour  pf  the  colonists  towards 
the  Hottentots,  and  was  of  this  use,  among  others,  that  it  compelled  them  to 
fulfil  exactly  the  agreements  made  with  their  servants  when  they  hired  them. 
On  the  other  side,  as  it  remedied  one  evil,  it  in  some  sort  created  another, 
for  upon  subsequent  occasionsj  had  opportunities  of  observing  that  the  favour 
here  shewn  the  Hottentots  encouraged  them  to  make  idle  and  futile  com« 
plaints'  against  their  masters,  so  that  the  inferior  magistrates  were  at  last 
constrained  to  punish  here  and  there  one  of  these  ,people,  who  had,  without 
any  ground,  brought  these  complaints,  and  occasioned  their  masters  a  great 
deal  of  trouble. 

On  the  fifth  of  January,  about  noon,  we  came  to  the  dwelling  of  a  certain 
Michael  Ferreira,  called  Leeuwenbosch  •  (Lion's  bush).  The  house  had 
suffered  exceedingly  from  the  Caffres,  but  the  household  was  the  best 
ordered  that  we  had  seen  for  a  long  time.  The  man  and  wife  were 
quiet  pious  people,  and  seemed  to  lead  a  most  happy  life  in  their  solitude, 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  fine  children,  and  by  a  company  of  iaithiul  slaves 
and  Hottentots :  both  the  latter  appeared  really  and  warmly  attached  to  then^ 
They  received  us  with  a  pleasure  and  iriendship  of  manner,  which  evinced 
indisputably  the  utmost  purity  and  simplicity  of  heart,  and  which  made 
the  frugal  meal  they  set  before  us  doubly  agreMble. 

As,  according  to  my  custom,  I  took  a  ramble  into  the  fields  in  the 
afternoonT  I  saw  at  the  brink  of  a  ditch  a  large  snake  in  pursuit  of  a  field* 
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nCHise«  The  poor  animal  was  just  at  its  hole,  when  it  seemed  in  a. moment 
to  stop,  as  if  unable  to  proceed,  and  without  being  touched  by  the  snake,  to  be 
palsied  with  terror.  The  snake  had  raised  its  head  over  him,  opened  its 
mouth,  and  seemed  to  fix  its  eyes  stediastly  upon  him.  Both  remained  still 
awhile,  but  as  soon  as^the  mouse  made  a  motion,  as  if  he  would  fiy,  the 
head  of  the  snake  followed  the  movement  immediately,  as  if  he  would  stop 
his  way.  This  sport  lasted  four  or  five  minutes,  tiil  my  approach  put  an  end 
to  it:  the  snake  then  snapped  up  his  prey  hastily,  and  glided  away  with  it 
into  a  neighbouring  bush,  where  T  endeavoured  in  vain  to  get  at  him  and 
kill  him»  As  I  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  this  magic  power  in  the  snake  over 
smaller  animals,  it  was  very  interesting  to  me  to  see  a  specimen  of  it.  I 
think  it  may  be  made  a  question,  however,  whether  the  poisonous  breath  of 
the  reptile  might  not  really  have  had  the  ^ect  of  paralysing  the  limbs  of  the 
mouse,  rather  than  that  its  inability  to  move  proceeded  either  from  the  fixed 
^e  of  the  snake,  or  the  apprehension  of  inevitable  death.  It  is  remarkable» 
and  very  certain,  that  serpents  will  sport  with  their  prey,  as  cats  do,  befor»- 
theykiUit, 

Ferreira  gave  us  two  muskets,  which  some  deserters  from  the  ninth  battalien 

of  Jägers  had  sold  to  one  of  the  neighbours,  or  had  left  behind  them  in  their 

flight.     It  was  in  February,  1803,  as  the  Dutch  army  was  encamped  upon 

the  Weinbergi   that  a  whole  piquet  from  this  battalion,  alnMst  all  Poles, 

forsook  tlie  camp  by  night.    They  were  part  of  a  number  of  Poles,  who, 

having  been  in  the  French  service,  were  in  1801  taken  into  the  pay  of  the 

Batavian  republic,  and  sent  hither  among  the  colonial  troops.     These  unfor* 

tuuate  men  conceived  that  in  flying  northwards  they  could  reach  iheir  own 

country  jn  a  few  weeks.    -They  were,  however,  for  the  most  part,  retaken 

by  the  colonists,   and  carried  back  to  the  camp,  where  they  suffered  the 

utmost  rigour  of  the  law,  and  paid  with  their  lives  their  Avant  of  geographical 

knowledge.     Five  of  them,  however,  escaped  out  of  the  colony  by  the  road 

W9  were  now  travelling,  and  perhaps  met  their  fete  from  the  hands  of  the 

CafTrcs  or  Bosjesmans.     In  my  principal  journey,  twa  years  after,  1  found 

traces  of  them  in  a  very  distant  part,  as  wiU  be  related  in  tjie  proper  place. 

The  excessive  heat  of  this  (lay  prevented  our  setting  oiff  again  till  towards 
evening.    )  proceeded  on  foot  with  the.  waggons,  and  rejoined  the  company 
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lite  «t  the  ftirm  of  the  widow  Kreteinger,  on  the  Kabeljau*Tiver.  On  the 
way  we  were  overtaken  by  the  most  violent  storm  that  I  think  I  erer  wit- 
nessed. The  whole  heavens  were  covered  over  with  the  thickest  blacky  and 
Bight  seemed  to  come  on  before  the  sun  was  gone  down.  The  dark  moun- 
tains seen  in  this  mournful  twilight  appeared  doubly  gigantic,  and  their  frightful 
masses,  illumined  suddenly  by  the  blaze  of  the  lightning,  seemed  awfully  neitf. 
From  four  or  five  different  parts  the  lightning  flashed  through  the  h^iavens, 
while  tremendous  claps  of  thunder  followed  quick  on  each  other,  every 
clap  becoming  still  louder  and  louder,  and  being  prolonged  by  die  echoes 
frem  the  mountains,  there  scarcely  seemed  any  interval,  no  pause  which- 
could  distinguish  between  the  cessation  of  one  clap  and  the  commencement 
of  another:  tiie  noise  grew  fainter  for  a  moment,  only  to  be  renewed  with 
a  more  tremendous  roll  than  befbre. 

Amid  a  pouring  and  continued  rain  we  pursued  our  way  till  we  arrived- 
at  the  above-mentioned  farm,  where  we  met  the  Field-comet  Ignatius 
Mailer,  with  a  new  verspann.  Here  again  were  several  femilies  sufferer» 
from  the  Caffres,  many  of  whose  houses,  almost  entirely  destroyed,  we  had 
passed  in  our  day^s  journey*  We  also  met  here  with  another  group  of  tra- 
velling Caffi-es,  who  begged  of  us  some  little  presents  of  tobacco,  beads,  and 
bfrandy.  They  were  chiefly  women,  and  anftong  diem  was  a  sister  of  the  chief 
Conga,  who  was  distinguished  as  well  by  the  greater  splendour  of  her  dress,  as 
^  her  handsome  countenance. 

The  country  was  now  again  much  more  level,  and  somewhat  farther  to  the 
south  the  great  chain  of  the  Bkck  Mountains,  which  runs  from  Roode- 
29and  and  Zwellendam,  forming  the  boundary- of  the  Lcmg-kloof,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Kromme-river,  down  to  the  coast,  loses  itself  in  the  sea.  Some 
miles  northwards  from  hence,  runs  a  branch  of  this  chain,  which  stretches 
farther  to  the  east,  and  after  having  formed  the  bank  of  Van  Stade's-river, 
runs  down  to  the  sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Algoa  bay.  From  these  hills 
flows  the  Zeekoe-river,  which  we  had  crossed  this  day,  and  which  unites 
itself  with  the  sea  a  mile  eastward  of  the  Kromme-river.  All  these  rivers  are 
choked  at  the  mouths  with  sand-banks,  and  the  Kromme-river*s  bay  is  firom 
the  surf  almost  entirely  useless  for  shipping:  there  is  scarcely  a  place  along 
its  whole  margin  where  even  a  boat  can  land  without  danger  of  being  wrecked. 
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After  redting  a  few  hours  at  night,  we  were  oibliged  to  set  out  again  before 
day-break,  to  reach  the  Cbamtoo-river,  three  hours  from  hence,  while  the  tide 
waa  sufficiently  down  to  permit  of  our  crossing  it.  This  was  one  of  the  moat ' 
dangerous  of  all  the  rivers  we  passed,  from  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the 
stream,  and  from  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  exact  point  of  time  when 
only  it  is  fordable.  Many  a  one  who  has  not  paid  due  attention  to  this  point 
has  here  found  a  watery  grave:  directly  at  the  entrance  of  the  ford  on  thii 
tide,  the  tomb-stone  of  an  English  dragoon,  who  bad  not  very  long  before- 
shared  this  fiate,  stands  as  a  warning  to  others  to  be  more  cautious  in  encoun- 
tering the  danger.  We  found  it,  as  our  guide  assured  us  would  be  the  case, 
at  this  time  unusually  low;  for  though  a  heavy  rain  had  fallen  the  day 
before,  the  west  wind  which  accompanied  the  storm  occasioned  the  ebb  to 
descend  to  its  very  lowest  level,  so  that  in  the  deepest  places  the  water 
scarcely  reached  our  horses'  bellies.  After  going  a  little  way  through  the 
water  we  come  to  a  «and«bank,  which  runs  down  the  length  of  the  stream  ra- 
ther in  an  oblique  direction  towards  the  opposite  shore :  along  this  bank, 
which  has  in  no  part  more  than  a  foot  and  half  depth  of  water,  we  pursued 
our  course  till  arrived  at  the  point  where  the  stream  is  the  shallowest  between 
that  and  the  bank:  here  the  remainder  is  to  be  crossed,  but  this  is  the  most 
daingerous  part  of  the  passage.  We  had  but  just  passed  before  the  water 
began  to  rise  again. 

Our  waggons,  which  only  then  arrived  on  the  other  side,  had  more  diffi- 
culty in  crossing  than  ourselves,  and  the  last  of  them,  which,  to  increase  the 
evil,  had  stuck  fiist  at  the  beginning  of  the  ford,  was  not  without  great  exer- 
tions brought  9stfely  to  the  other  si.de.  It  was  feally  a  curious  sight  to  see  the 
train  of  Mraggons  going  along  the  ssuid-bank  in  the  middle  of  the  stream. 
The  Field-cornet  Müller,  and  some  other  of  the  colonists  who  had  accom- 
panied us,  were  exceedingly  assiduous  in  giving  directions  for  bringing  the 
Waggons  through,  going  sometimes  up  to  their  breasts  in  the  water  to  point 
Oi^t  the  right  track,  and  even  to  give  their  assistance  when  any  thing  went 
wrong,  A  delay  ^f  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  might  have  occasioned  the 
lo^  of  a  whole  lading,  and  nothing  was  more  likely  than  that  the  oxen  iq  the 
water  might  entangle  tbemselrcs^  with  the  harness,  or  make  some  false  step, 
wYien  only  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  passage,  and  have  sufficient 
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resolution  and  presence  of  mind,  can  set  them  right  again.    IPhis  readiness 
to  assist,  and  extteme  activity  in  assisting,  deserves  td  be  mentioned  as  a  new 
*   proof  that  the  African  colonists  are  not  inattentive  and  slothful  to  the  clegree 
that  they  have  often  been  represented. 

While  we  were  resting,  after  having  surinounted  the  toils  and  dangers  of 
the  passage,  we  were  again  visited  by  a  company  of  Caffires,  with  whom  we 
entertained  ourselves  agreeably  for  some  time.  At  the  same  moment,  some 
of  the  women  whom  we  had  seen  at  the  Kabelj.au-river,  appeared  on  the  other 
bank  of  the  Chamtoo,  and  held  a  conversation^  with  their  fellow-countrymen 
who  were  on  this  side.  Our  guides  made  us  remark  how  easily  these  people 
heard  each  other  at  a  considerable  distance,  without  either  party  speaking 
particularly  loud.  The  slow  and  singing  manner  of  their  pronn^ciation, 
whence  a  prolonged  tone  dwells  on  the  last  syllable,  may  very  well  account 
for  such  an  effect. 

About  nine  o'clock  we  proceeded  onwards,  sending  our  waggons  by  a 
eircuitous  route  along  the  sea-shore  to  meet  us  in  the  evening  at  the  house  of 
the  Field-cornet  Miiller,  Mobile  we  took  the  nearest  way  through  the  forest 
and  over  the  hills.  The  Chamtoo-river  was  fonnerly  the  boundary  between 
the  colony  and  the  Caffre-country,  and  indeed  it  Steems  to  separate  two  very 
different  countries.  That  through  which  we  were  now  travelling  is  among 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  Southern  Africa,  and.  shew.ed  in  the 
clearest  manner  the  difference  between  the  climate  of  this  district  and  that 
which  prevails  about  the  Cape  Town,  with  the  influence  produced  by  the 
abundant  storms,  and  the  heavy  rains  that  accompany  them,  upon  the  vegeta<% 
tion  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  country.  .  Large  tracts  are  here  covered 
with  the  most  wholesome  nourishing  grass ;  the  hills  are  surrounded  with 
woods,  and  in  the  valleys  are  large  lakes:  the  water  of  them  is,  however,  not 
wholly  free  from  saline  particles.  We  continued  our  course  for  some  time 
through  woods  and  level  green  valleys,  with  ponds  in  them,  in  .which  were 
large  flocks  of  moor-birds;  in  short,  among  such  beautiful  changes  and 
varieties,  that  we  could  almost  have  conceived  ourselves  in  a  lovely  English 
gardjpn.  At  the  feet  of  the  high  trees  grew  a  number  of  succulent  plants,  in 
particylar  of  aloes,  which,  were  still  in  high  bloom,  many  of  them  with  large 
branches,  which  seemed  scarcely  able  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  heavy 
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fie^y  leavear.  On  the  ground  crept  a  number  Of  smaller  plants,  amoDg  which, 
the  SchoHa  speciosa  was  particularly  distinguished  by  its  clusters  of  reddish 
purple  flowers. 

Numbers  of  elephants  inhabit  the  thickest  parts  of  this  forest.    Not  ahdve 
a  week  before,  our  guide,  whose  name  was  Nieuwkerk,  had  shot  a  large  male 
elephant,  but  could  not  follow  him  quick  enough  to  secure  him.  He  thought 
it  very  probable  that  his  body  might  still  be  found,  since  he  was  sure  that  he 
could  not  have  run  very  far,  and  he  knew  the  direction  he  had  taken.     I  had 
no  great  difficulty  to  persuade  him  to  accompany  me,  and  endeavour  to  find 
the  animal ;  we  therefore  left  the  party,  and  penetrated  into  the  forest,  but  by 
no  beaten  path.    My  hopes  that  I  should  have  to  occupy  myself  during  our 
stay  at  Algoa  bay  with  preparing  the  skeleton  of  an  elephant  were  disap- 
pointed.   We  found  many  footsteps  of  elephants,  some  of  which  seemed 
almost  fresh  nuule,  but  could  not  find  the  dead  body  we  tought«    The 
excursion  proved  exceedingly  fatiguing,  as  we  were  bbliged  to  go  the  greatest 
part  of  the  way  on  foot,  leading  our  horses ;  for  this,  however,  I  would  have 
compounded,  if  it  had  answered  my  purpose,  but  what  made  it  particularly 
mortifying    to  me  was,    that  in  a  spot  where  an  opening  in  the  wood 
afforded  us  a  prospect  to  the  heights  westward  of  us,  we  saw  a  little  troop  of 
elephants,  seeming  not  to  be  at  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  distance  from 
us.  Between  them  and  us  was,  however,  a  deep  valley,  which  enclosesa  branch 
of  Van  Stade's-ri ver,  and  it  was  too  late  in  the  day  to  think  of  undertaking  a 
serious  chase  of  them;  the  weather  was  besides  cloudy,  threatening  a  heavy 
rain,  and  our  horses  were  tired.     We  returned  therefore  by  a  different  and 
more  commodious  way  to  the  party,  whom  we  found  at  a  very  pretty  spot  in 
the  midst  of  the  forest,  called  Galgenbosch  (Gallows-bush).     They  had  been 
resting  here  some  hours,  and  had  thought  of  going  on,  as  the  weather  grew 
every  minute  more  and  more  threatening. 

The  account  of  our  unsuccessful  search  was  the  occasion  of  bringing  the 
histories  of  many  hunting  parties  upon  the  tapis,  one  of  which  was  so 
remarkable,  that  I  cannot  resist  giving  it  a  place  here.  The  Field-cornet 
Ignatius  Müller  was  among  the  colonists  who  atcompanied  Mr.  Jacob  Vaa 
Reenen  in  his  journey  into  the  Caffre  country,  which  has  so  often  been 
alluded  to,  and  for  the  knowledge  of  which  the  public  is  indebted  to  the 
English  Captain  Riou.    The  travellers  found  that  the  farther  they  went  the 
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more  elephants  they  found»  so  that  they. killed  them  limosf  daily ^  indeed, 
the  hope  of  gain  from  the  elephants*  teeth  that  they  should  collect  had 
allured  most  of  the  party  who  joined  in  the  undertaking.  It  is  known 
from  Mr«  Barrow's  travels,  that  one  of  the  company,  William  Prince  by 
name»  lost  his  life  in  an  elephant  hunt.  Müller  was  an  eye-witness  of  this 
accident,  and  gave  us  the  following  circumstantial  account  of  it. 

He  and  Prince  only  were  out  together,  when  they  dii^covered  the  footste|)s 
of  a  very  large  elephant,  and  soon  espied  the  animal  itself  upon  the  declivity 
of  a  naked  and  widely  outstretched  hill.  It  is  a  rule  when  an  elephant  is 
found  thus,  to  endeavour  to  get  above  him  upon  the  hill,  that  in  case  of 
necessity,  the  hunter  may  fly  to  the  summit,  whither  the  animal,  on  account 
of  the  unwieldiness  of  its  body,  cannot  follow  him  fast.  This  precaution 
was  neglected  by  Prince;  he  shot  too  soon,  while  they  were  yet  at  too  great 
a  distance,  and  the  elephant  was  upon  higher  ground  than  himself  and  his 
companion.  The  wounded  monster  rushed  down  towards  them,  while  they 
endeavoured  to  push  their  horses  on,  and  gain  the  brow  of  the  hill.  But  the 
elephant,  who  upon  favourable  ground  will  run  as  fast  as  a  horse,  soon  came 
up  with  them,  and  struck  with  his  tusk  at  Müller's  thigh,  he  being  the 
nearest  of  the  two  fugitives.  Mi^Uer  now  considered  his  fate  as  inevitable, 
^s  he  endeavoured  in  vain  to  set  his  almost  exhausted  horse  into  a  gallop, 
and  saw  the  monster,  after  givinga  violent  snort,  raise  his  powerful  trunk  above 
his  head;  but  it  was  not  on  himself,  it  was  upon  his  companion  that  the 
stroke  fell,  and  in  an  instant  he  saw  him  snatched  from  his  horse  and  thrown 
up  into  the  air.  Scarcely  in  his  senses,  he  continued  his  flight,  and  only  in 
some  degree  recovered  himself  by  finding  Prince's  horse  running  by  his  side 
without  a  rider ;  then  looking  back,  he  saw  his  unfortunate  friend  op  the 
ground,  and  the  elephant  stamping  upon  him  with  the  utmost  fury.  He  was 
now  convinced,  not  without  the  utmost  astonishment,  that  the  sagacious 
animal  had  distinguished  which  of  the  two  it  was  wounded  him,  and  wreaked 
his  whole  vengeance  upon  him  alone.  Müller  on  this  went  in  search  of  the 
rest  of  the  party,  that  they  might  collect  the  mangled  remains  of  their  com- 
panion and  bury  them  ;  but  they  were  soon  put  to  flight  by  the  elephant 
rushing  again  from  a  neighbouring  thicket,  to  vent  his  wrath  once  more  upon 
the  corpse,  already  so  dreadfully  mangled.  While  he  was  busied  in  doing 
this,  however,  he  was  attacked  by  the  dispersed  hun|j|prs,  and  sacrificed  to  the 
manes  of  his  unfortunate  victim. 
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Amid  the* entertainment  we  received  from  this  and  other  relations  of  a 
similar  kind,  we  arrived  in  the  narrow  valley  of  Van  StadeVriver.  After 
crossing-  the  river,  we  continued  our  way  for  some  time  along  its  bank  ;  the 
road  then  turned  eastward,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  we  arrived,  having  been 
first  well  soaked  with  the  rain,  under  the  hospitable  Toof  of  our  guide  the 
Field-cornet  Müller.  The  place  is  called  the  Rietfontein  ;  it  is  situated  in  a 
pleasant  valley,  bounded  to  the  south  by  naked  rocks,  but  every  way  else  by 
finely  wooded  heights,  which  form  a  sort  of  amphitheatral  semicircle  round 
the  fine  meadow  land  of  which  the  valley  is  composed.  At  the  foot  of  these 
heights,  and  taking  the  same  sweep  with  them,  runs  the  Riet-river.  Among 
the  trees  which  contribute  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  spot,  the  Euphorbia 
Officinarum  is  particularly  to  be  distinguished;  the  angular  boughs  which 
issue  from  the  stem  with  a  striking  regularity,  and  symmetry  of  form,  while 
the  smallier  branches,  and  even  the  twigs,  follow  the  same  measured  equality 
of  distance,  gives  the  whole  tree,  with  each  particular  member,  the  appear- 
ance of  regular  chandeliers.  This  wonderfully  beautiful  tree,  some  of  which 
were  here  as  much  as  thirty  feet  high,  has  a  sharp  thorn  at  the  extremities  of 
the  twigs,  firom  which  it  is  called  by  the  colonists  the  Noortsche  Doomboom. 

Müller  and  his  wife  received  us  with  the  utmost  hospitality,  but  their 
bouse  was  so  exceedingly  confined,  the  weather  was  so  indifferent,  and  our 
waggons  were  so  long  before  they  arrived,  that  our  stay  here  was  rendered 
not  very  agreeable,  and  the  party  found  themselves  in  a  situation  which  might 
truly  be  called  meeting  with  an  adventure.  The  greatest  part  of  the  house 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  Caffres ;  a  very  small  part  was  left  standing,  which 
Müller  had  with  some  difficulty  put  into  such  a  state  as  to  be  habitable.  It 
was  composed  of  the  room  at  which  we  entered,  and  a  side  chamber;  the 
first  was  kitchen  as  well  as  parlour,  but  it  was  no  more  t|ian  twenty  feet  long, 
and  fourteen  broad,  and  in  the  chamber  was  a  young  woman,  a  rdation  of 
our  hostess,  then  in  the  pains  of  child-birth.  Our  whole  party,  therefore^ 
were  to  be  stowed  in  the  first  room,  for  the  rain  grew  every  instant  more  and 
more  violent,  nor  ceased  till  noon  on  the  following  day.  Our  presence  was 
somewhat  embarrassing  to  the  busy  hostess,  who  undertook  the  cocking 
herself,  in  which  she  was  assisted  by  some  half-naked  female  slaves.  Two 
fresh-slain  sheep  hung  near  the  fire-place,  while  other  parts  of  the  room  were 
filled  up  with  several  vessels,  a  large  chopping-block,  and  a  quantity  of  dry 
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fire-wood.  The  whole  household  furniture  consisted  of  two  small  tables» 
four  or  five  chests,  and  half  a  dozen  field-stools.  In  one  comer  was  a  sitting« 
ben ;  in  another  a  duck  with  her  young  ones,  which  had  been  brought  in  to 
be  sheltered  from  the  chilling  rain ;  then  there  were  some  half  dozen  of  dogs, 
who  every  now  and  then  began  barking  terribly,  and  ran  out,  returning  all 
wet  and  dirty,  and  sprinkling  the  dirt  all  about.  The  family  of  our  hostess 
consisted  of  six  children,  the  youngest  of  whom  cried  almost  incessantly, 
and  the  eldest  crept  about,  eagerly  examining  the  strangers.  The  good 
mother,  who  seemed  almost  ready  to  ViMtk  herself,  exerted  all  her  powem 
to  entertain  us«  but  as  she  had  only  been  returned  hither  a  few  weeks^ 
she  had  scarcely  even  common  necessaries  about  her,  and  it  was  not  without 
some  trouble  that  she  could  even  procure  bread  sufficient  for  us  of  a  distant 
neighbour. 

We  expected  the  arrival  of  our  waggons  with  the  utmost  anxiety,  but 
expected  in  vain,  and  indeed  it  appeared  obvious  that  they  must  be  so  much 
delayed  by  the  heavy  rain,  that  scarcely  any  hope  could  be  entertained  of 
their  arriving  before  morning..  As  it  grew  dark,  and  all  were  crowded 
together  in  the  house,  our  Chief  lemarked  that  even  Ostade  would  have  been 
4i¥ch  embarrassed,  if  he  bad  wished  to  represent  in  a  picture  the  interior  of 
ibe  house  at  this  moment,*  with  the  group  €£  guests  at  supper.  Behind  the 
house  was  a  small  stable  for  five  or  six  horses,  and  here  the  dragoons  and 
servants  were  forced  to  take  shelter ;  over  it  was  a  little  loft,  scarcely  lai^er 
than  a  pigeon-hole,  up  to  which  the  young  people  climbed,  and  there  eight 
of  us  passed  the  night.  A  bed  was  made  in  the  front  room  for  the  Commis« 
sary-general  and  the  ladies,  but  they  had  not  much  more  rest  than  we  luid, 
for  they  were  kept  awake  the  greatest  part  of  the  night,  first  by  the  groans  of 
the  poor  woman  in  the  inner  apartment,  and  then  by  the  crying  of  the  new- 
bora  infant. 

«At  break  c^day  the  field-cornet  sent  the  relay  of  oxen,  which  had  already 
arrived,  to  H\eet  the  tardy  ws^gons.  We  soon  received  the  intelligence  that 
they  had  been  detained  by  the  rapid  flow  of  the  sea,  which  prevented  their 
continuing  Öieir  route  ^long  the  shore,  and  constrained  them  to  pass  tlss 
nig^t  on  the  sand-hills.  The  dreadful  weather,  and  the  want  of  a  «upply  ef 
provisionsi  even  of  good  water,  Jbad  made  this  a  not  very  jdeasant  sitMftioft 

for  the  people  who  were  with  the  waggons.    As  we  iearaed  moreovec  that  it 
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was  impossible  tkey  should  atrire  till  towards  the  afternoon,  and  as  the  weather 
was  now  fair,  the  Commissary-general  determined»  notwithstanding  the  fatigues 
we  had  suffered,  to  set  forwards  for  Algoa  bay,  without  waiting  for  them :  about 
noon  the  greatest  part  of  the  company  set  out,  and  arrived  happily  in  the 
evening  at  Fort  Frederic. 

Young  de  Mist,  however,  my  friend  Winters,  and  myself,  determined  to 
stay  behind,  and  make  an  excursion  to  the  celebrated  lead  mine,  two  hour's 
distance  firom  this  place  on  Van  Stade's-ri  ver.  We  followed  the  course  of  the 
river  upwards,  and  came  to  the  farm  of  a  certain  Christian  Vogel,  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  Caffires,  and  was  now  uninhabited :  near  this  place 
lay  the  object  which  had  occasioned  our  journey.  An  old  slave  who  lived  ift 
the  ruins,  taking  care  of  thö  owner's  cattle,  said,  that  we  had  only  to  go  towards 
the  hill,  and  we  should  soon  see  the  shining  earth.  We  had  some  trouble, 
however,  to  discover  it,  since  the  rain  had  brought. down  such  a  quantity  of 
sand,  that  the  spaces  >yere  all  filled  up.  After  having  searched  some  time  ia 
vain,  we  succeeded  at  last,  and  in  turning  up  a  stone,  found  some  fine  pieces 
of  iead-ove,  which  we  charged  the  old  man  to  keep  for  us  easefntty,  as  im 
intended  to  carry  them  away  with  us.  The  whole  side  of  thi«  hill,  ufi  to  ir 
consideiabie  height,  consists  entirely  of  the  aame  shining  stone  that  fimnf 
ike  bed  of  the  Silver*river,  and  in  this  the  lead-ore  ie  enclowd.  The  wm  . 
seems  almost  perpendicular,  stretching  firom  the  north-west  to  the  eouth-evt« 
According  to  the  researches  of  Msyor  Von  Dehn,  in  the  year  179S,  m  hundred 
weighty  of  earth  contains  between  fifty  and  sixty  pounds  of  puns  lead,  and  ^ 

abgilt  fifteen  pounds  of  base-silver.  Some  which  I  bft>ught  home  with  me 
was  examined  by  the  chief  physician  Klaproth,  at  Berlin,  when  he  found  in 
a  haadfed  parts  fifty  three  of  lead,  thirteen  of  sulphur,  and  a  small  quantity, 
of  silver,  scarcely  worth  mentioning.  My  fi^iend,  Barcm  Dankeimaon,  who 
visited  the  country  a  few  months  after  me,  by  command  of  Geneml  Jawsens,. 
and  examined  the  earth  very  accw ately,  foand  nearly  the  same  result  at 
Major  Vo»  Dehn.  Farther  information  from  him  upon  the  subject  may  he 
^^.  ^Kpeeted  ky  mineralogists.  In  his  official  veport  to  the  government,  he 
aubflMtted  «a  their  coasidemtiMi  fNKiposab  for  working  this  mine,  as  it  pio* 
.  Biises,  partjeniaiiy  in  the  first  years,  to  yield  «bundandy ;  h«t,  irfler  an 
aoewate  «akrulation  ^f  the  cost,  it  was  found,  that  notwithstanding  4iwrj 
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thing  was  placed  in  the  most  favourable  point  of  view,  yet  fhi|||||the  high 
price  of  labour,  from  the  diff^ulty  of  land-carriage»  and  from  ttie  dangers  of 
the  coasting  trade,  the  lead  could  scarcely  be  sold  at  so  low  a  price  in  the 
Cape  Town  as  that  brought  from  Europe.  The  mine  then  must  rest  till  g 
new  day  dawns  upon  the  cultivation  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe-r-till  the 
time  arrives  when  an   increasing   population   shall,  with  their  necessities, 

'increase  their  industry. 

We  returned  in  the  evening  to  the  Riet-river,  to  the  house  of  our  friend 

'Alüller,  where  we  found  a  numerous  group  of  Caffre  visitors.  This  group 
Imd,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  neighbourhood,  been  living  for  some  weeks 
past  at  a  few  hours  distance  from  hence,  and  daily  troubling  some  one  or 
fjii'er  of  the  neighbours  with  requests  for  brandy  and  tobacco.  What  made 
their  abode  in  the  country  still  more  troublesome  was  their  hunting  parties, 
HI  which  they  destroy  large  quantities  of  game.  Their  mode  of  hunting  is, 
l^at  some  hundreds  of  them  surround  a  wood,  and  drive  all  the  game  up  to  one 
point.  A  more  convenient  spot  is  then  chosen,  to  which  they  chase  the  ani« 
mals  singly,  and  one  of  the  party  who  is  among  the  most  skilful  in  the  use  of 
theit  weapons  is  stationed  here,  who  attacks  them  with  the  hassagai,  or  the 
j^irri,  so  that  scarcely  one  escapes  alive.  In  this  way  they  will  sometimes, 
«8  Müller  assured  us,  kill  in  one  afternoon  some  hundreds  of  animals^ — anti- 
lopes,  hares,  wild-cats,  monkeys,  &c.  &c.  but  as  they  can  never  make  use  of 
them  all,  so  they  are  left  to  decay  without  being  even  skinned ;  yet  they  want 
the  animals,  as  they  say  themselves,  less  as  food,  than  for  the  sake  of  the 
skins,  which  are  necessary  to  them  as  clothing.  How  injurious  these  hunt- 
ing parties  are  to  the  colonists  may  be  judged,  when  it  is  stated  that  they 
support  their  families  chiefly  upon  the  flesh  of  wild  animals,  in  order  to 
reserve  their  cattle  for  sale  to  the  travelling  butchers  from  the  Cape  Town. 
So  much  the  more  was  it  a'subject  of  joy  to  see  an  officer  arrive  this  very 
day  from  the  Caflfre  chief,  Conga,  with  orders  to  the  troop  who  were  now 
here,  to  return  immediately  over  the  Great  Fish-river.  A  reconciliatiom  had 
taken  place  between  Geika  and  the  party  who  had  opposed  him,  and  Conga 
bad  consented,  according  to  the  promise  he  made  the  governor,  to  submit  to 
Geika  as  Jaluhsa  had  done  already.  This  ambassador  was  distinguished  in 
bis  dress  from  (he  rest  of  the  people.    His  mantle  was  the  skin  of  a  panther ; 
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he  had  br|Mets  of  ivory  upon  the  upper  part  of  his  arms,  a  jackal's  tail  at 
the  knee,  and  a  large  bush  of  the  quagga^s  hair  *  in  his  cap.  He  was  ex- 
ceedingly pitted  with  the  smalUpox,  as  were  many  others,  and  uglier  than 
any  we  had  yet  seen ;  but  as  to  understanding,  judgment,  and  knowledge^ 
rery  much  upon  an  equality  with  the  rest.    His  name  was  Umluhngo. 


*  The  Quagga  (Equus  quagga  of  linnaeus)  has  a  resemblance  to  (he  Zebra,  and  is  therefore 
mistaken  by  Edwards  for  the  female  of  that  animal :  but  it  is  a  species  of  itself,  going  in  herd» 
wholly  apart  from  the  true  Zebra.  The  Qnagga  is  larger  and  stronger  than  the  Zebra, and  mncb 
mor^  easily  tamed,  so  that  it  may  be  made  to  draw  a  waggon» 
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CHAP.  XTIL 

^"Algoa  Bäj/.^Fort '  Frederic.^^Baaker^rvoet.'^Jnduafy  of  the  German  Garrison»-^ 
D6$cHpUM  of  the  Baif^^^The  Missionary/  Fan  der  Kemp  »'^  His  ffettenM  School  of 
^  BttheXsdorp. 

f^ARXY  in  the  following  morning  we  set  off  to  jom  our  party  at  Afgoa  bay. 
/the  nearer  we  got  to  the  coast,  the  more  the  country  resumed  its  former 
waste  and  dreary  appearance :  the  road  lay  over  a  flat  plain,  as  destitute  of 
Hfoods  as  it  was  of  hills.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  way  are  some  sand-hills,  and 
the  deep  road  down  them  is  extremely  fatiguing.  On  the  last  hill,  which  goes 
down  to  the  shore,  stands  Fort  Frederic,  built  by  the  English  in  1799.  It 
consists  of  a  quadrangular  wooden  block-house,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  the 
same  figure :  beneath  the  wall  is  a  strong  row  of  palisades,  and  a  tolerably 
broad  dry  ditch.*  Eight  guns,  twelve  pounders,  command  the  shore,  as  far 
as  it  serves  for  landing,  and  protect  the  buildings  lying  near,  viz«  the  barracks, 
magazines,  guard-houses,  &c,  Westward  of  the  hill  on  which  the  fort 
stands,  comes  from  a  deep  guUey  a  little  stream  called  the  Baaker-river. f 
At  the  ford  of  the  river,  which  is  concealed  between  the  hills  that  rise  on  each 
side  of  it,  is  another  wooden  block-house,  which  under  the  English  govern^' 
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*  The  annexed  plate  is  a  Tiew  of  the  settlement  at  Algoa  baj,  seen  from  the  other  Me  of  Ike 
Baaker.river^  which  flows  into  the  bay.  On  the  height  to  the  left  lies  Fort  Frederic,  and  below^ 
■ear  the  lirer,  the  Block-hoase.  The  houses  of  the  commandant  and  the  officers  are  seen  in  a  row 
in  the  distance.  The  person  by  whom  the  sketch  was  taken,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Von  Howen  of 
Amsterdam,  has  introduced  our  traTelling  party  in  the  fore-ground,  though  their  way  did  not  lio 
OTer  this  riTer,  but  eastward,  in  a  contrary  direction«  This  seems  necessary  to  be  noticed,  Askt 
the  reader  may  not  be  perplexed  on  comparing  the  plate  with  the  text«  I  hare  another  view  of 
the  country  taken  from  the  bay,  but  it  has  not  been  inserted,  because  Albert!  has  giTcn  the  same 
tiew  in  his  account  of  the  Caff  res. 

f  Booker  signifies  a  mark,  a  stotie  set  up  u  a  boundary,  a  sea«mark,  a  buoy,  &c.  kc»  Tho 
rlTer  sertet  the  sailors  as  a  mark  to  point  out  the  landing-place,  and  from  thence  has  its 
name«  It  is  n  mistake  to  supposoit,  as  ipme  persona  haye  done,  theBakktr-riTer  (Baker-riTer)» 
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ment  waä  prepared  at  ^e  Cape  Town»  and  aeoit  in  part«  hj  sm:  to  the  bay« 
It  9etvea  at  once  w  a  prison  and  guaid^houae.  Between  the  block-hoosea 
lie,  atrewed  on  the  heigbta,  extensive  barracks  for  soldieni,  a  magazine  for 
provisions,  and  another  for  military  atoces  and  field  equipages,  a  smith's  eftiop, 
9  bakehoi£se»  a  carpen^'a  work^ahop,  and  other  small  buildings :  a  strong 
powder  magasine,  whieis^  will  contain  about  two  thousand  pounds  of  powder, 
1$  within  the  fort  itself» 

Some  small  houses  have  been  run  up  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  officers, 
among  wbicl^  the  house  of  the  commandant  is  the  most  distinguished.  It 
contains  four  convenient  rooma,  and  atands  in  the  midst  of  a  pretty  garden, 
nrhioh  the  garrison  bad  put  into  exceedingly  good  order,  though  they  had 
been  there  only  eight  months*  Thj^  garrison  consists  at  present  of  eighty  meft 
£rom  th«  Jäger  oompaqy  of  the  £ifth  l^ttalion  of  Waldeok,  most  of  them  expe- 
rienced Jägers«  The9o  people  have,  under  the  auspiees  of  their  excellent 
commandant»  the  worthy  l^eifttenant-Colonel  Albert],  availed  th^nselves  of 
the  favourable  nature  of  the  country,  and  cultivated  the  land  about  the  esta- 
blishment; even  this  year  ^y  have  raised  their  own  bread-eom,  their  pota<- 
toeat  and  some  aortsof  pulse«  At  the  hours  of  leisure  from  their  ser^lcet 
they  each  take  a  spade,  and  by  the  aetive  mannet  in  which  it  is  erafrfoyedt 
procure  themselvea  a  conaid^mbie  degree  of  abundance^  and  many  enjoyment» 
which  could  not  be  otherwise  obtained«  Besides,  the  employing  themselves 
in  thie  way  j^eventa  the  dulnesa  and  languor  to  which  they  must  otherwise 
be  sulyept  from  the  uniformity  necessanly  attendant  on  their  situation  in  so 
lemote  and  solitary  a  poat;  These  industrioua  people  had  already  got  a 
tolerable  number  of  abeep  and  eattle;  by  wfaieh  diey  hoped  in  time  to  enrich 
themselves  exceedingly»  as  well  as  to  get  drni^bt  oxen  for  tilling  their  lands. 

The  bay  in  sizot  form,  and  situation,  exceedingly  resembles  both  Plet« 
tenbeig's^bay  and  Mosselbay.  Aa  it  is  open;  to  the  south-east  wind,  which 
blows  here  a  great  part  of  the  year,  it  oSSem  no  secure  anchorage  to 
ahippingi  indeed«  the  entranee^  is  difficult  even  when  the  wind  blows  from 
ether  quarters»  particularly  the  aouthrweat.  The  hinding-plaoe  is  a  Kttle 
sandy  spat  near  th^  mouth  of  the  Baalier^riTer;  excepting  this,  the  whole 
strand  is  dangerous  on  account  of  the  reefs.  The  surf  is  from  the  nature  o^ 
the  coast  «very  where  so  strong^  that  it  coata  immense  labour  to  bring  the 
goods  on.  shore  faam  H»  vaaaehb    Kotwithsftwidiig  these  impediments,  this 
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place  «IS  now  completely  erected  into  a  military  establishment;  it  has  even 
been  selected  for  the  purpose,,  because,  on  accouht  of  the  impediments,  it  can 
be  so  easily  defended  against  the  landing  of  an  enemy.  Going  along  the 
fitrand,  a  short  mile  eastward  of  the  Baaker-river,  we  come  directly  opposite 
the  little  island  of  Santa  Cruz,  which  Jies  about  a  quarter  of  a  mffe  from  the 
shore,  but  is  only  inhabited  by  seals  and  penguins.  '  Bartolomeu  Dlay 
erected  the  Holy  Cross  here  in  January,  1487»  and  gave  the  island  the  name 
^ich  it  retains  to  this  day. 

The  country  about  Algoa  bay  is  by  nature  so  fertile,  that  even  if  uninhabited 
it  would  produce  wood,  game,  isalt,  and  grass  for  feeding  cattle  iü  abundance. 
Now,,  since  it  has  been  cultivated  by  Europeans  in  quiet  times,  it  produces 
.  corn  and  fruits  of  all  kinds,  and  even  wine.  The  breeding  of  cattle  prospers^ 
80.muc;h>.that  meat,  milky  butter,  soap,  and  other  articles  dependent  uponi 
thi»  part o(husbandry,  are  tobe  had  at  vevylow  prices.  The  bay  itä(^If,  front 
the  plenty  of  fish  that  it  produces,  offers  an  ^undant  supply  of  food  to  the 
il^habitants  of  its  shores. 

.  What  rendera  this  establishmfent,  however,  of  particular  importance,  isv 
its  situation  so  near  the  borders  of  the  Caffre  country,  and  the  facility  with 
which,  in ,  consequence,  any  disagreements  between  these  savages  and  the 
colonists  may  be  stifled  in  their  birth.  It  has  therefore  been  made  a  partis 
cular  subject  of  attention  by  the  Dutch  government,  and  a  great  deal  of  money 
has  been  spent  both  upon  the  buildings  and  every  other  part  of  it.  A  mife 
from  hence,  at  the  place  of  the  Widow  Schepers,  ground  has  been  laid  out  for 
a  Drosty,  and  a  village  adjoining  to  it,  which  is  to  be  the  centre  point  of 
a  new  district:  it  is  to  be  called  after  the  family  name  of  the  Commissary» 
general,  Uitenhage.*  The  commandant  Alberti  administered  the  office  of 
landdrost  of  this  new  district  as  long  as  the  colony  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Dutch.  The  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  colonists,  his  inSuence 
over  the  chiefs  of  the  Caffre  tribes,  his  extensive  knowledge,  and  the  many 
excellent  features  in  his  character,  united  to  render  his  admin  is  tratron  of  so 
much  advantage  to  the  country,  that  in  two  years  it  became  one  of  the  most 
quiet  and  peaceable  parts  of  the  colony»  On  this  subject  I  shalF  dwell  more 
largely  in  another  place. 


'«-•■^••M» 
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We  remained  five  days  at  Algoabay,     Messengers  were  sen«  from  hence 
to  the  chiefs  of  the  Caffres,  invijting  them  to  an  interview  with  the  CommiSsarv-*- 
genera).     The  views  with  which    this  was  solicited  were   to  confirm  arid* 
strengthen  the  peace  concluded  by  Gaieral  Janssens,  and,  if  poissible,  to  recon-  * 
eile  the  chiefs  with  each  other,  that,  united  under  one  head,  their  own  inter- 
nal quiet,  as  well  as  the;  peace  of  the  colonists,  might  be  farther  secured.     By 
this  means  too  would  be  removed  the  great  inconvenience  which  had  been  so 
often  experienced,  from  the  weaker  party,  in  their  own  internal  quarrels* 
often  seeking  a  refuge  :ia  t^e  Dutch  territories,  whither  they  knew  their 
adversaries  wotild  not  venture  to  pursue  them.  But  before  I  enter  upon  an 
account  of  the  situation  of  this  extraordinary  nation,  and  give  my  readers  a 
sketch  of  some  former  occurrences  necessary  to  be  known,  in  order  fully  to 
understand  the  sequel  of  our  journey^  I  must  close  this  second  part  of  my 
vtrork  with  an  account  of  another  mission  establishment,  situated  in  this  part 
of  the  colony. 

About  a  mile  and  )ialf  eastwards  from  the  bay,  a  nfian,  now  near  seventy 
years  of  age,  by  name  Yander  Kemp,  has  collected  together  between  two 
and  three  hundred  Hottentots,  to  whom  he  preaches  the  gospel.  If  ardour 
in  religion,  amounting  almost  to  bigotry,  if  se£f«<lenial,  and  a  renunciation  of, 
social  comforts,  even  of  all  earthly  enjo^tnents,  supported  by  a  high  degree 
of  enthusiasm,  and.by  very  extensive  learning;  if  these  properties  can  render 
a  missionary  worthy  of  respect  and: esteem,  then  is  Vander'Kemp  most 
truly  so.  Even  tbe  history  of  his  early  life,  before  he  was  known  here,  must 
create  a  high  degree  of  interest  for  him. 

In  his  youth  he  was  an  officer  in  the  army,  but  contracting  a  marriage 
beneath  hini,  he  was  ol^ligedto  qyit  the  service,  and,  as  a  married  man,  applied  * 
himself  to  the  study  of  physic  with  so  much  diligence,  that  notwithstanding 
his  total  want  of  all  previous  knowledge  in  this  science,  he  attained  the  degree 
of  Doctor  in  three  years,  and  was  appointed  an  army  physician.  Some  years 
s^r,  in  crossing  the  river  Maese  with  his  wife  and  children,  the  boat  unfor* 
tsnately  overset,  and  all  his  family  was  lost ;  he  alone  escaped,  almostby  a 
miracle.  From  this  moment  his  whole  soul  was  absorbed  in  religious  ideas, 
and  he  soon  exchanged  the  science  of  medicine  for  that  of  theology.  He  ^ 
studied  particularly  the  ancient  and  the  oriental  languages,  and  soon  com- 
menced a  writer  in  his  new  profession :  but  his  works,  on  account  of  their* 
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mystical  tose  and  levrifyiiig  prolitky,  lüd  not  dl>liiifl  him  mtny  butane»  in 
HoHaod»  so  that  m  the  year  1780  he  went  ovdgr  to  fiagland,  where  hq  sue-* 
ceeded  better.  Wheo  the  Cape  waa  takeo  by  the  EYiglish^  he  resolved» 
^though  then  sixty  years  of  age,  to  go  out  as  a  missionary  to  the  Caflbs, 
and  being  ordi^ned  at  Oxford,  he  came  hith^  in  1 797*  After  two  yeats  spent 
mong  these  peq^le«  in  which  heseufs  himself  he  bad  not  accomplished 
mach  towards  the  jprdfctding  of  Christianity,  the  war  broke  out.  He  went 
for  awhile  to  the  Cape  Town,  but  at  his  return  to  the  Caffires  was  not 
&vourabIy  received,  s»id  was  obliged  again  to  qnit  their  territories. 

At  this  very  time  there  were  hoverii^  abMit  tke  bordera  a  ntimbel-  of 
vagrant  Hottentots,  who»  during  the  war,  had  gmlied  llieir  living  as  partisans 
of  eitb«  side ;  one  white  among  the  Cafifbes,  {riundering  the  dwellings  of 
the  colonists,  then  assisting  the  colonists  in  seizing  the  ca^le  of  die  Caffres : 
in  this  way  they  had,  in  more  than  one  inatancet  beea  secretly  the  occasion 
of  the  struggle  being  carried  on  with  still  increasing  animosity.     These 
l^eople    were  collected    together  by  Vander  Kemp  for  the  purpose   of 
inatnieting  them  in  the  diristian  ndigion,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  an 
Bxigfishioan  of  Üie  name  of  Read.    But,  however  plausible  and  meritorious 
^ipeandtha  plan  of  the  undei^bking^  the  utility  which  might  have  been,' 
and  o«lght  to  have'Wen»  derited  from  it«  was  lost  by  the  over^pious  spirit  and 
jffoud  humility  of  Ita  faeadv    It  is  true  that  these  Hottentots  were  now  nomi- 
nal^ quiet,  and  kept  ill  some  order;  yet,  often  onder  pretence  of  the 
chace,  they  Wandeied  about  armed,  the  government  (then  Engitsh)  having 
allowed  th^m,  not  m^^ely  a  small  quantity  of  powder  and  shot  to  kill  game* 
Aht  the  pttqk>ses of  lood,  but  having  supplied  Ihem  with  it  very  abundantly; 
a  favoorr  if  favouf  it  is  t&  be  called,  which  wto  toe  often  misused.   They 
were  c^rtakity  daiQf  instructed  for  some  hours  in  the  cfariatttm  religion,  but 
these  instructions  made  much  more  impression  upon  their  memory  than  upon 
their  undeftfandhig.    They  could  sing  and  pray,  and  be  heartily  penitent  for 
their  siuBf  and  talk  of  the  Lamb  of  atonement,  but  none  were  really  the 
better  for  9k\  this  apecioua  appearance.  No  attention  was  paid  to  giving  thekb' 
proper  occupa^ns,  and,  excepting  in  the  hours  of  prayer,  they  might  be  as 
indolent  aa  they  ehoae.     This  convenient  mode  of  getting*  themselves  fed 
attracted  many  of  the  most  worthless  uid  idle  among  these  people,  and  a)!' 
who  applied  wev«  iikliscriminately  received  into  the  establishment:  the  con- 
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ie<)ti6ii0e  was  tliat  the  colonisM  Mon  made  heavy  com^lafintt  tsf  the  want 
of  servants,  ainee  the  Hottentots  were  much  better  pleased  with.  leading 
aB  indolent  life  in  Vander  Kemp^s  school,  than  with  gaining  their  bread 
hy  labour. 

When  G^ieral  Janssens  in  his  journey  visited  this  institution,  he  con** 
firmed  the  principal  part  of  the  ftvoars  shewn  to  its  head  by  the  English, 
ind  permitted  him  to  call  the  institution  by  the  naiAe  of  Bethebdorp.  At 
the  same  time  he  signified  his  wish.that  the  Hottentots  triiould  be  more  excited 
to  industry,  particnlariy  that  they  should  be  made  to  contribute  towards  their 
C^wa  mainfemance  t^  cultivating  the  lands  around.  This  recommendation  wafe 
accompanied  with  a  large  present  of  implements  of  husbandry,  and  seed  corli, 
4hat  there  might  be  no  pretence  for  evading  it. 

On  the  day  of  our  arnvi^l  at  Algoa  bay  the  Commiasary-general  rseerved  a 
visit  from  Vander  Kemp.  In  the  very  hottest  part  of  the  moratng  we  saw  A 
w^g<Hi,  such  as  is  used  in  husbandry,  drawn  by  four  meagre  oxen,  cominf 
slowly  along  the  sandy  downs.  YanderKemp  sat  upon  a  phmk  laid  across  it» 
without  a  bat,  his  venerable  bald  head  exposed  to  the  burning  lays  of  the  SUM« 
He  was  dressed  in  a  threadbare  black  coat,  wa»tcoatt  and  InreecbcB)  wiUiottt 

T 

ahiit,  neckcloth,  or  Stockings,  and  leather  sandals  bound  upon  his  feet^the  same 
as  sffe  worn  by  the  Hottentots.  The  Commissary*generai  hastened  to  meet 
and  receive  Urn  with  the  utmost  kindness ;  he  descended  it om  his  car»  and 
a^pooeehed  with  slow  and  measured  steps,  presenting  to  out  view  a  tall  meagre, 
yet  Venefabte)  figure.  In  bis  serene  countenance  might  he  tmoed  ramaias  of 
ftwner  beauty,  and  in  his  eye,  still  foil  of  fire,  was  pkialy  to  be  dieeenssd  ito 
powan  of  tmnA  which  had  distinguished  his  early  years.  Instead  of  the  ustHit 
saluiatioM,be  uliered  a  short  pfayer^  in  which  he  begged  a  fattssfa^  upon  o«r 
Chief  and  bi0  company,  i^d  the  protection  of  heaven  daring  die  remainder  of 
oM  Joiim^.«  He  then  accompanied  us  into  the  hoiise,  when  be  ei^ied  into 
cnhvotsatioa  fteely  upon  many  sutyecte,  withcmt  any  superoilioasnoB  at. 

afiS^cted  solemnity. 

.  The  Commissary-general  reminded  him  that  they  had  known  each  other 
thin^yr^six  years  before  at  Leyden ;  he  was  then  himself  studying  the  law^  %iid, 
Vas4er  Kemp  was  in  ganrisoa  as  a  lieutenant  of  dragoons«    He  named  to  Um 
the  coffee-house  where  they  had  often  met,  and  talked  over  many 
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that  had  happened  jointly  to  therp.  The  missionary  rememb«ed  these  thing» 
very  distinctly,  observing  that  he  led  then  a  very  dissolute  life^  but  he  hoped 
it  was  expiated  by  hm  subsequent  conversion,  and  present  course.  He  related 
many  things  worthy  of  remark  during  the  time  that  he  lived  among  the  Cafires, 
.and  elucidated  several  circumstances  that  happened  in  the  late  unfortunate 
war  with  them.  Before  we  sat  down  to  table  he  again  ejaculated  a  long 
prayer:  he  ate  very  little,  drank  no  wine,  had  after  dinner  a  private  conference 
with  the  Commissary-general,  and  returned  in  the  evening  to  Bethelsdorp, 
His  colleague  Read,  who  accompanied  him,  seemed  a  good-hearted  man,  but, 
like  most  of  the  missionaries,  extremely  ignorant.  This  man,  in  order  to  give  a 
striking  proof  of  his  lowhness  and  humility,  had  married  a  young  Hottentot 
woman  belonging  to  the  establishment.  The  girl  was  .baptised  a  few  days 
before  her  marriage;  but  neglected  as  she  was  by  him,  both  personally,  and  tt^hh 
regard  to  the  formation  of  her  mind,  nobody  could  be  made  to  believe  that  he 
married  her  at  all  from  inclination«* 

.Two  days  after  we  returned  Yander  Kemp's  visit.  It  as  scarcely  possible  to 
describe  the  wretched  situation  in  which  this  establishment  appeared  to  us, 
especially  after  having  seen  that  at  Bavianskloof.  On  a  wide  plain,  without  a 
tree,  almost  without  water  fit  to  drink«  are  scattered  forty  or  fifty  little  huts 
in  the  form  of  hemispheres,  but  so  low  that  a  man  cannot  stand  upright  in 
them.  In  the  midst  is  a  small  clay-hut  thatched  with  straw,  which  goes  by- 
the  name  of  a  church,  and  close  by,  some  smaller  huts  of  the  same  materials, 
for  the  missionaries.  All  are  so  wretchedly  built,  and  are  kept  with  so  littla 
care  and  attention,  that  they  have  a  perfectly  ruinous  appearance.  For  a  great 
way  round,  not  a  bush  is  to  be  seen,  for  what  there  might  have  been  originally, 
have  long  ago  been  used  for  firewood :  the  ground  all  about  is  perfectly  naked» 
and  hard  trodden  down,  nowhere  the  least  trace  of  human  industry:  wherever 
the  eye  is  caat,  nothing  is  presented  but  lean,  ragged,  or  naked  figures,  wiith 
indolent  sleepy  countenances.    The  support  of  the  missionary  institutions  in . 


m^r 


*  Since  I  began  printing  this  book  I  have  been  informed  that  in  the  year  ISOT^.  the  old 
Vaudcr  Kemp,  following  bis  colleague's  example^  had  married  a  young  Hottentot  girl  about 
tidrteen,  whose Treedom,  with  th^t  of  ber  mother,  he  had  purchaised;  not,  howerer,  Uting  with 
bar  (onnidly  as  U;  wife» 
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Enghädä  and  HoHand,  the  favour  of  the  government,  the  chace,  and  the  keep« 
ing  a  few  cattle,  the  produce  of  which  is  scarcely  worth  mentioning-«-these 
are  the  means  to  which  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  have  to  look  for  their 
jguplport. 

It  i^annot  be  matter  of  astonishment  to  anybody  that  they  are  found  wholly 
insufficient»  and  Vander  Kemp  complained  bitterly  that  be  had  already  been 
forced  to  sacrifice  the  greatest  part  of  his  own  property.     So  much  the  more 
extraordinary  does  it  appear,  that  he  had  never  turned  his  thoughts  seriously  to 
instilling  habits  of  industry  into  his  disciples ;  but  all  idea  of  their  temporary 
welfare  appears  with  him  to  be  wholly  lost  in  his  anxiety  for  their  eternal 
salvation.     His  own  hut  is  totally  destitute  of  all  comfort,  even  of  any  ap- 
proach to  neatness,  and  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  negligence  of  earthly 
cares  which  he  preaches.     He  remarked,  not  without  great  self-satisfaction, 
how  little  was  necessary  to  the  support  of  life;  but  he  would  surely  have  done 
much  better  when  he  drew  these  Hottentots  around  him,  to  have  inspired  them 
with  some  sort  of  taste  for  the  refinements  of  civilization,  rather  than  to  have 
levelled  himself  with  them,  and  adopted  their  habits  of  negligence  and  filth. 
It  appears  to  me  that  Vander  Kemp  is  of  little  value  as  a  missionary,  partly 
because  he  is  a  mere  enthusiast,  and  too  much  absorbed  in  the  idea  of  con- 
version, partly  because  he  is  too  learned,  that  is  to  say,  too  little  acquainted 
with  the  common  concerns  of  life,  to  turn  the  attention  even  of  a  raw  Hot* 
tentot  to  them«    Thence  comes  his  total  neglect  of  husbandry  and  all  me- 
chanical employments,   though   these   are   the  arts  in  which  his  disciples 
must  be  instructed  if  he  would  make  them  really  happy ;  thence  also  the 
perverted  view  he  takes  of  the  conduct  which  the  colonists  ought  to  observe 
with  regard  to  his  institution,  since  he  considers  them  as  bound  to  assist  in  its 
support.* 

Even  in  this  seclusion  from  the  world,  Vander  Kemp  has  written  two  large 
works,  which  have  been  printed  in  Europe.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year 
ISOd,  he  was  summoned  to  the  Cape  Town  on  account  of  some  disturb-^ 


*  On  account  of  the  porerty  and  wretched  skuation  of  the  institution,  it  was  callied  in  the 
neighbourhood,  by  way  of  ridicule,  Bedelaarsdorpy  (Beggar's  Tillage)  instead  of  BctheUdorp^ 
The  Commissary-general  gayt  üto  hundred  Dutdi  guilders  from  the  gOTcmment  ehest  towards 
ka  support. 


4QS^  wl>icb  had  w«m  in  bi»  mttitvilioii,  fwd  it  ia  pMhaUt  tW  ikm  «at^ 
geq^ßBQ^  WW.14  n9t  hd^  l^#«ft  veiy  pWatmt  tct  him^  if  thm  trrival  of  th« 
^Qglisb  h^  not  put  an  #o4  tO  ^  prcCMt.  It  wat«  howMe«»  the  oensio» 
oif  the  institution  being  removed  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caffre-faM^ei» 
intQ  the  iat^ior  of  the  «p}oqy.  Qwiogr  ^  itoy  at  the  Cape  upon  diia  bwi. 
^esß  I  a9w  bi«  fr^u?at\y>  and  9m  obUW  ^^  biaa  for  mudi  of  d^  iatfixiMtiM 
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PART  IIL 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CAFFRE  TRIBE  OF  KOOSSAS.— FRAGMENT  FROM  THE 

JOURNAL  OF  GENERAL  JANSSENS.— OUR  OWN  JOURNEY  ALONG 

THE  BORDERS  OF  THE  CAFFRE.COUNTRY,  TO 

GRAAFF  REYNETT. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 


Tft«  Caffres  -^Name^  Extent  of  Country  y  and  Universal  Ch^jiracteristic  of  this  People. 
^^Opinions  with  Regard  to  their  Origin. — Caffreland.^^The  Tribe  of  Koossas. — Their 
Personal  Figure^  their  Diseases^  their  Religious  Opinions^  with  various  other  Par* 
ticulars. 

When  the  Portuguese,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  first  visited 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  the  farther  they  went  northwards  among  the  nations 
who  had  maintained  some  kind  of  commercial  intercourse  with  Europe,  the 
more  appearance  of  something  inclining  towards  civilization  was  to  be  found 
among  the  people.  At  the  time  when  they  firat  appeared  in  these  seas,  vessels 
^vere  in  the  habit  of  passing  and  repassing  between  the  Malabar  coast  and  the 
Red-sea.  The  trade  to  India  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabs  and  Moors  of  the 
north-eastern  parts  of  Africa«  It  was  people  of  these  nations  who  were  em- 
ployed as  pilots  and  negociators,  and  all  knowledge  of  the  countries  was  derived 
from  them.  Being  Mohammedans  themselves,  they  gave  the  general  name  of 
Cafer*  (Liar,  Infidel)  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  of  Southern  Africa, 

*  From  the  Arabic  word  CafarOy  to  lie.  Persons  skilled  in  languages,  assert,  not  without 
veason,  that  the  word  ihould  be  written  Cafer  not  Koffer^  for  the  letters  Kaf  and  Kef  in  the 
Arabic  are  rery  different.  It  is  the  more  important  to  attend  to  this  difference,  since  the  word 
Kqfr  or  Kjajr  signifies  a  leyel  waste«    This  resemblance  of  the  two  words  afforded  the  Arabs  an 
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signifying,  by  such  appellations,  the  light  in  which  they  regarded  all  persons 
who  were  not  Mohammedans.  They  could  not,  however,  have  any  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  people  whom  they  thus  stigmatised,  since  Melinda  and  Quiloa 
were  the  farthest  points  to  which  they  ever  traded ;  and,  as  the  doctrines  of 
Mohammed  had  found  their  way  to  the  people  on  that  part  of  the  coast,  they 
could  not  be  included  in  thestigma»  consequently  it  must  be  south  of  them  ihat ' 
we  are  tp  look  for  the  people  who  were  so. 

Ramusio  and  Barros  the  Portuguese»  as  well  as  Castanedaand  Faria  y  Sousa» 
who  first  published  accounts  of  the  discoveries  of  their  countrymen,  gave  very 
imperfect  information  respecting  the  northern  part  of  these  countries  of  infidels. 
They  only  imparted  to  the  public  what  the  Portuguese  who  established  them- 
selves between  Sofala  and  Mozambique  learnt  of  their  nearest  neighbours,  and 
thus  people  began  early  to  separate  the  kingdoms  of  Monomotapa,  Toroa,  and 
Butua,  from  the  country  of  the  Caffres;  yet  they  undoubtedly  ought  to  be  in- 
cluded among  them,  not  only  accordii\g  to  the  original  meaning  of  the  Moorish 
name,  but  from  the  very  decided  resemblance  to  be  found  in  the  principal  cha- 
racteristics of  these  people  with  the  Caffres  of  the  present  day.  Scarcely,  any 
thing  more  waseverheardof  a  nation  bearing  this  name^tilltheDutch  colony  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  began  to  extend  itself  towards  the  borders  of  the  Caffre 
country,-  when  the  almost-forgotten  appellation  was  again  brou^t  forwards. 
That  these  people  had  been  entirely  lost  sight  of  for  three  entire  centuries,  was 
owing  to  the  Caffre  coast  being  so  extremely  inaccessible  to  ships,  and  to  the 
consequently  little  political  or  commercial  interest  the  nation  had  to  offer  to 
Europe;  It  was  owing  to  these  circumstances  that  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Europeans  with  a  country  which  A^ascode  Gama,  and  his  immediate  successors, 
represented  as  one  affording  so  many  circumstances  of  interest  and  promise,  was 
not  renewed  till  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

What  has  been  related  by  later  travellers  in  Southern  Africa,  with  respect  to 
these  tribes,  has  increased  the  former  interest  to  so  high  a  degree,  that  it  ap- 
■■■-'-■-'■       '    '     "  ■        I      1 1 . 1 .1  ■    ■  ,  I  ,       ., fi 

opportunitj  for  a  play  upon  them,  fhat  by  CafeTy  or  KafeTy  ihej  intended  it  to  ho  understood 
that  an  infidel  was  no  better  than  a  ua9te. 

The  Translator  has  adhered  to  the  orthography  generally  adopted  by  English  writers,  and  called 
ihese  people,  throughout  the  work,  Caffres^  not  choosing  to  introduce,  arbitrarily,  anew  mode 
•f  spelling  the  word. 
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pears  very  desirable  to  give  a  more  ample  description  of  them.  My  precursors 
confine  the  name  of  Caffres  to  a  small  tribe  eastward  of  the  colony,  that  being 
the  only  part  they  visited,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  the  remaining  inha- 
ittants  of  Southern  Africa,  not  included  among  the  Hottentots.  They  consider 
the  Caffres  as  distinct  from  the  Tambuckis,  the  Imbos,  the  Briquas,  &c.  and 
place  the  people  of  Mozambique  directly  in  opposition  to  them.  I  on  the  con- 
trary, partly  from  my  own  travels  (and  1  visited  the  Caffre  country  at  two 
different  times  in  parts  very  remote  from  each  other),  partly  from  studying  the 
above-mentioned  Portuguese  works,  and  no  less  from  information  derived  from 
some  works  of  a  more  modern  date*,am  of  a  very  different  opinion.  I  consider 
all  the  tribes  ofsavages  southward  from  Quiloa,and  eastward  from  the  colony  of 
the  Cape,  very  decidedly  as  a  great  nation  equally  distinct  from  the  Negroes 
and  Mohammedans  on  one  side,  and  from  the  Hottentots  on  the  other;  and 
would  include  them  all  under  the  general  name  of  Caffres.  I  venture  to 
place  the  western  boundary  of  their  territory  at  the  meridian  of  Cape  Agulhas ; 
for  in  the  interior  of  the  country  Caffre  tribes  extend  to  this  longitude.  From 
thence  the  line  which  divides  them  from  the  Korana  Hottentots,  the  Bosjes« 
mans,  and  the  colony  of  the  Cape,  must  take  an  oblique  direction  to  the  south* 
east,  till  it  comes  to  the  sources  of  the  Orange-river,  whence  it  descends  di- 
rectly south. 

The  universal  characteristics  of  all  the  tribes  of  this  great  nation  consist  in  an 
external  form  and  figure,  varying  exceedingly  from  the  other  nations  of  Africa. 
They  are  much  taller,  stronger,  and  their  limbs  much  better  proportioned. 
Their  colour  is  brown — their  hair  black  and  woolly.  Their  countenances  have  a 
character  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  which  do  not  permit  their  being  included 
in  any  of  the  races  of  mankind  above  enumerated.  They  have  the  high  forehead 
and  prominent  nose  of  the  Europeans,  the  thick  lips  of  the  Negroes,  and  the 
high  cheek-bones  of  the  Hottentots.  Their  beards  are  black,  and  much  fuller 
than  those  of  the  Hottentots. 


*  Particularly  from  the  Life  and  Travels  of  Maurice  Thomas^  Jugsburgy  1788,  a  Jesuit,  who 

lived  many  years  in  Mozambique  and  the  neighbouring  countries;  and  the  Journal  of  a  Voyage 

performed  in  the  Lion  extra  Indiaman,  from  Madras  to  Columbo  and  da  Lagoa  Bay^  in  17^8, 

with  tome  Jecauni  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Inhabitants  of  da  Lagoa  Baj/,  by  Captaiu 

WUliam  WUte,  London.     ISOO. 
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Their  language  is  full-toned,  soft,  and  harmonious,  and  spoken  without  clat- 
tering ;  their  root-words  are  of  one  and  two  syllables,  their  sound  simple,  without 
diphthongs.  Their  pronunciation  is  slow  and  distinct,  resting  upon  the  last 
syllable.  The  dialects  differ  in  the  different  tribes;  but  the  most  distant  ones 
understand  each  other. 

They  live  chiefly  upon  flesh,  and  grow  very  little  corn:  a  sort  of  millet,  the 
Holcus  Caffrorum^  is  their  only  sort.  Milk  is  a  principal  article  of  food  with 
them. 

They  are  a  sort  of  semi-nomades :  they  do  not  change  their  dwelling-places 
frequently,  and  when  they  are  changed  it  is  unwillingly;  but  they  settle  them- 
selves easily  in  a  new  place.  They  differ  among  each  other  in  the  degree  of 
cultivation  at  which  they  are  arrived :  those  most  advanced  in  civilization  are 
distinguished  by  their  huts  being  stronger  built,  and  by  their  less  frequent 
change  of  place. 

There  are  fewer  men  than  women,  on  account  of  the  numbers  of  the  former 
that  fall  in  their  frequent  wars.  Thence  comes  polygamy,  and  the  women 
being  principally  employed  in  all  menial  occupations. 

Their  clothing  is  skins  tanned  with  some  skill.  Their  arms  are  the  hassagai, 
the  kirri,  and  a  shield.     Poisoning  their  weapons  is  abhorred  by  them  all. 

As  to  their  religion,  they  believe  in  an  invisible  God;  but  he  is  not  wor- 
shipped, neither  is  he  represented  by  any  kind  of  image,  or  sought  in  any  thing 
terrestrial.  They  believe  in  magic,  and  in  prognostics:  they  consecrate  cattle; 
and  the  youths  are  circumcised  when  they  are  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years 
old. 

They  have  no  kinds  of  alphabetical  characters ;  but  appear  to  have  some  ideas 
of  drawing.     Metals  are  worked  and  engraved  by  them. 

The  Caffre  is  warlike  and  barbarous  towards  his  enemies;  disposed  to  be 
true  lo  his  friends,  but  distrustful  even  towards  his  own  countrymen.  In  peace 
addicted  to  indolence;  frugal  and  temperate,  loving  cleanliness  and  ornament, 
and  respecting  wedded  faith.  They  have,  in  general,  good  natural  under- 
standings; but  the  most  sensible  are,  notwithstanding,  addicted  to  the  grossest 
superstition. 

A  great  number  of  tribes  are  included  among  these  people,  every  one  of 
which  is  governed  by  its  own  particular  chief,  which  dignity  is  hereditary. 
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Examples  of  usurpers  are,  however,  not  rare.  Their  internal-wars,  not  only 
of  one  tribe  against  another,  but  of  rebellious  captains  against  their  princes, 
disturb  their  quiet  continually,  and  prevent  their  making  much  progress  in 
civilization.  The  population  would  otherwise,  from  the  excellence  of  the 
climate,  from  the  bodily  strength  of  the  people,  and  from  the  custom  of  poly- 
gamy, increase  incalculably:  indeed,  this  propensity  to  an  increasing  population 
is  very  often  a  cause  of  their  wars :  it  creates  a  want  of  increase  of  territory, 
and  that  leads  to  encroachments  upon  their  neighbours,  which  the  latter  must 
resist. 

*  These  may  be  called  the  characteristic  features  of  the  nation  at  large.  While 
in  them  will  be  recognised  a  more  than  half-uncivilized  race,  theCaffres  must 
be  acknowledged  a  very  distinct  people  from  their  next  neighbours  the  Hotten- 
tots, inhabiting  theinhospitablesouth^west  corner  of  thegreat  peninsula  of  Africa; 
the  latter  are  much  lower  in  stature,  poor  in  understanding  and  in  speech,  without 
government  or  laws — without  any  distinction  of  property  :  such  a  race  are  as 
distinct  from  the  Caffres,  as  a  Mussulman  from  a  Briton.  This  difference 
would  be  wholly  inexplicable,  upon  the  supposition  that  these  nations  had, 
from  the  remotest  times,  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  other;  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  both  came  originally  from  a  very  great  distance.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Barrow,  the  person  who  first  suggested  this  idea,  goes  too  far  when  he 
supposes  the  Caffres  to  have  wandered  hither  directly  from  Arabia,  and  to  be 
descendants  of  the  Bedouin  tribes.  They  appear  to  me  of  much  more  ancient 
descent.  A  people  do  not,  in  a  few  centuries,  go  so  far  back  in  civilization. 
We  should  still  find  traces  of  alphabetical  signs — more  decided  remains  of  their 
former  language  and  customs  would  be  discernible. 

It  is  true  that  the  practice  of  circumcision, some  slightknowledge  of  astrono- 
my, their  superstition,  and  the  faint  traces  to  be  found  in  their  words  and  names, 
of  being  derived  from  Arabic  roots,  may  seem  nearly  to  remove  all  doubt;  but 
these  monuments  only  prove  that  the  Caffres  are  descended  from  a  regularly 
formed  people,  as  they  are  now  themselves,  and  as  the  ancestors  of  the  Hot- 
^tentots  may  have  been.  It  is  very  probable  that  some  great  emigration  first 
peopled  the  whole  of  the  eastern  coa^t  of  Africa ;  for  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
Caffres  alone  came  hither  from  Arabia  and  Egypt.  Many  generations  might 
have  passed  before  this  emigration  took  place,  and  nothing  is  adverse  to  the 
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suppodition  that  the  people  of  the  northern  coasts  of  Africa,  who  were  of  Asiatic 
origin,  may  have  been  the  immediate  ancestors  of  the  Ca£fres.*  This  idea  re* 
ceives  considerable  weight,  from  their  physiognomy  having  so  much  tess  rela- 
tion with  that  of  the  Negroes  than  with  the  Hottentots. 

Mr.  Barrow  remarks  very  rightly  that  the  Caffres  have,  in  many  respects,  a 
great  resemblance  to  Europeans ;  and  indeed  they  have  more  resenlblance  to 
them  than  either  to  Negroes  or  Hottentots :  this  resemblance  is  to  be  remarked 
particularly  in  the  form  of  the  bones  of  the  face,  and  in  the  form  of  the  skuiL 
Their  countenance  has,  however,  something  in  it  wholly  appropriate  to  them- 
selves, which,  no  less  than  their  colour,  and  the  woolly  nature  of  their  hair, 
distinguishes  them  at  the  first  glance  from  Europeans.  From  both  the  latter 
characteristics  the  Translators  of  Mr.  Barrow's  travels  f  derive  the  principal 
foundation  of  their  doubts  concerning  the  accuracy  of  his  opinion  with  respect 
to  their  origin,  giving  particular  weight  to  the  circumstance,  that  he  calls  the 
colour  of  some  of  the  tribes  black.  This  is,  however,  not  the  case  with  any : 
here  is  to  be  found  one  of  the  strongest  distinctions  between  the  Caffre  and  the 
Negro ;  the  skin  of  a  pure  Caffre,  when  free  from  all  foreign  connexion,  is  rather 
a  clear  than  a  dark  brown.  The  curly  hair,  indeed,  suits  but  ill  with  a  people 
of  Asiatic  origin;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  if  of  Asiatic  descent,  we 
must  go  back  to  very  remote  antiquity  for  the  time  when  they  first  wandei^ed  from 
those  parts.  In  a  lapse  of  many  centuries,  even  perhaps  of  thousands  of  years, 
the  transforming  power  f  the  African  climate  may  have  produc  ed  an  effect 
upon  the  hair  and  the  skin ;  but  the  firmer  parts  of  the  body,  the  bones,  would 
remain  the  same  under  the  new  climate  as  under  the  old,  provided  the  new  in- 
habitants avoided  all  mixture  of  breed  with  the  old  ones. 

Would  it  be  altogether  contrary  to  sense,  to  seek  for  the  ancestors  of  the 
Caffres  among  the  ^Ethiopian  nations,  whose  caravans  travelled  northwards 
even  to  Meroe  and  Arabia  Felix  ?  Might  they  not,  also,  spread  themselves  to 


*  Heeren,  in  his  ideas  relative  to  the  political  state  and  commerce  of  the  most  celebrated 
nations  of  an tiqni ty,  considers  it  as  highly  probable,  that  in  extremely  remote  times  there 
Were  considerable  emigrations  from  Arabia,  across  the  Red.sea,  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa« 
Circumcision  prevailed  among  the  Troglodytes^  one  of  the  most  northern  of  the  Ethiopian 
nations. 

f  First  part  of  the  Lcipsick  translation;  second  pari  of  Ehrmann's  translation. 
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the  remotest  parts  of  Southern  Africa?*  The  enquirers  into  antiquity  must 
decide  how  far  such  a  supposition  is  admissible.  I  recollect,  however,  among 
the  greai:  ruins  of  Butua,  mentioned  by  Barros,  that  the  people  described  there 
answered  very  much  to  what  theCaffres  are  now,  as  well  as  to  the  Agasymbae  of 
Ptolemaeus.  The  similarity  of  some  few  Caffre  words  with  the  Arabic  affords 
another  presumption  that  they  have  a  common  origin  ;  or  perhaps  it  were  to 
express  myself  more  properly  to  say,  that  it  is  probable  in  the  former  intercourse 
of  conunerce  these  words  were  adopted  by  both  nations« 

But  not  to  weary  my  readers  with  a  more  diffuse  examination  into  this  trub- 
ject,  I  will  venture  to  submit  the  following  conjectures,  as  the  results  probable 
to.  be  established  by  a  more  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  African 
nations. 

First :  That  the  southern  parts  of  Africa  were  originally  peopled  from  the 
Borthem. 

Secondly:  That  the  uninhabitable  nature  of  large  tracts  of  country  in  the 
interior  prevented  the  equal  progress  of  this  population. 

Thirdly:  That  they  followed  firet  the  direction  of  the  coast,  the  Caffres  re- 
Hiaining  in  the  eastern  parts  of  it;  but  the  Hottentots  spreading  towards  th« 
west,  and  even  to  the  southern  point. 

'  Fourthly :  The  hilfy  country  on  the  eastern  coast  afforded  these  pastoral 
tribes  an  easy  and  happy  means  of  subsistence,  this  side  of  Africa  being 
habitable  much  farther  inland  than  the  western  parts :  here  we  find  a 
much  stronger  race  of  men  than  among  those  who  spread  themselves  along 
the  southern  and  western  coasts. 

Fifthly :  On  the  flat,  sandy  plains  Zedong  the  western  coast,  south  of  the 
equator,  the  soil  offers  but  poor  resources  for  the  support  of  life,  which  natu- 
rally leads  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts  rather  to  the  hunter's  than  to  the 
shepherd^s  life.  The  people  then  who  wandered  hither  would  consequently  lose 
that  degree  of  cultivation  which  was  preserved  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
eastern  coast,  and  from  the  instability  of  their  lives,  destitute  of  property, 
would  spread  themselves  continually,  till  reaching  the  southern  extremity, 
they  could  go  no  farther. 

*  I  mtttt  tgam  cite  Heeren,  ivho  reconciles  the  pastoral  Utcs  of  tbese  people  witb  their  journeyi 
in  cararaiiB^  in  a  very  tstiafactorjr  maniier« 
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Sixthly :  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  Hottentots  reached  the  southern  öoast 
some  centuries  earlier  than  the  Caffres«  They  were  then  in  a  situation  to 
return  somewhat  to  their  pastoral  life,  and  while  the  Gonaaquas,  situated  on- 
the  fertile  banks  of  the  Chamtoo  river,  became  a  peaceable  and  somewhat 
more  civilised  people,  the  Saabs,*  who  remained  on  the  dry  and  desert  plains 
of  the  northern  patls,  sunk  gradually  to  the  very  lowest  step  of  physical  and 
moral  degradation. 

Seventhly:  At  every  step  they  made  towards  the  east,  the  Hottentots 
found  the  country  more  fertile ;  they  inhabited  it  therefore  fer  beyond  the 
present  boundary  between  the  colony  and  the  Caffre  country.  For  to  this 
day  many  of  the  rivers  and  hills  have  Hottentot  names. 

Eighthly :  But  they  were  driven  back  by  the  CaflFres,  who  in  the  mean 
time  had  come  down  from  the  north,  and  now  met  with  them  here.  This 
rencounter  had  taken  place  long  before  these  parts  were  visited  by  the  Portu- 
guese, since  Yasco  de  Gama  found  Caffres  at  that  time  settled  at  Derra  do 
Natalj  and  Terra  da  boa  paz. 

Ninthly :  Nothing  that  we  know  respecting  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa  contradicts  their  being  directly  descended  from  the  Troglo- 
dytes and  Macrobians.  The  people  of  the  higher  parts  of  this  coast  vary 
indeed  very  much  in  their  colour  and  features  froip  those  of  the  more 
southern  districts,'  but  a  relationship  to  the  Caffres  is  very  discernible  in 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  perfectly  distinguished  from  the  Negroes 
of  Western  Africa. 

Tenthly :  A  striking  agreement  is  to  be  observed  between  the  Caffres  and 
the  people  of  Mozambique,  of  Madagascar,  of  Zanguebar,  and  of  Abyssinia» 
both  in  their  figure,  customs,  and  modes  of  life. 

As  to  what  more  immediately  concerns  the  extent  of  the  Caffre  country, 
according  to  the  comprehensive  sense  above  taken,  all  the  heathen  nations, 
even  to  Quiloa,  perhaps  to  Mombaze,  must  be  included  within  it.  But  our 
knowledge  of  the  northern  part  of  this  tract  is  at  present  too  imperfect  to  say 
decidedly  whether  it  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  considered  in  this  light,  nor 
must  we,  in  speaking  of  the  Caffres,  be  regarded  as  meaning  our  observations 
to  extend  to  the  inhabitants  of  it.     As  much  of  this  tract  then  as  descends 

k 

*  Saabs  is  tbe  Dame  given  by  the  Korana  Hotteotota  to  the  Bosjesmans, 
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to  the  twenty-fifth  degree  of  southern  latitude  must  be  passed  over  as  the 
unknown  part  of  the  Caffre  country,  and  we  must  wait  for  more  accurate 
information  before  any  thing  farther  can  be  said  with  regard  to  it :  till  that  is 
obtained  we  must  rest  contented  with  the  scanty  particulars  afforded  by 
Father  Thomans.  The  Caffres  in  the  neighbourhood  of  da  Lagoa  bay  are 
somewhat  better  known  since  the  publication  of  Captain  White's  valuable 
observations  upon  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts,  and  in  the  sequel  it  will  be 
seen  that  some  interesting  features  of  resemblance  may  be  traced  in  support 
of  our  hypothesis.  A  third  region  of  the  Caffre  country,  in  which  it  begins 
to  be  more  known,  is  Beetjuan,  in  the  interior  of  Southern  Africa,  between 
the  sixteenth  and  twenty -fifth  degrees  of  southern  latitude :  of  this  part 
more  will  be  said  in  the  sequel,  since  it  was  one  which  I  myself  visited. 
But  the  tribes  of  which  we  have  the  most  perfect  knowledge  are  those  lying 
on  the  southernmost  part  of  the  eastern  coast,  between  the  twenty-ninth  and 
thirty-third  degree  of  southern  latitude.  It  is  of  them  that  I  propose  to  give 
a  more  accurate  and  ample  description  than  has  been  given  hitherto.*  This 
will  occasion  for  awhile  an  interruption  to  the  narrative  of  our  journey,  but 
will  render  the  remainder,  I  hope,  more  intelligible. 

The  country  in  which  Sparmann,  Le  Vaillant,  and  Mr.  Barrow  became 
acquainted  with  the  Caffres,  was  one  never  inhabited  by  them.  It  is  probable, 
as  above  hinted,  that  it  was  once  inhabited  by  the  Hottentots,  and  it  is  also 
probable,  from  many  circumstances,  that  these  Caffres  themselves  in  earlier 
times  inhabited  a  happier  country ;  though,  since  they  had  been  neighbours 
to  the  Hottentots,  they  had  gone  backwards  in  civilization.  They  are  a  step 
lower  in  cultivation  than  the  Caffres  of  Beetjuan,  in  the  interior  of  the 
country. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  description  of  their  customs  and  modes  of  life,  I 

^  These  sheets  were  printed  thus  far,  when  I  receWed  from  Holland  the  work  lately  published 
by  my  friend  Albert!,  upon  the  Caffres,  entitled :  De  Kaffers  can  de  Zuidkust  van  Africa^ 
natuur-en  geschiedkundig  beschreven.  This  desciription  is  much  more  ample  äian  mine,  and  I 
propose  therefore  to  incorporate  some  of  the  moat  important  parts  with  the  remainder  of  my 
own  description.  I  must  also  mention  that  Vander  Kemp's  observations  upon  the  CaffreF^ 
imparted  nine  years  before  to  the  Mission  Institnte  at  London,  was  by  them  printed  inr  the 
Etangelical  Magasine  for  Febrnary,  1802.  A  German  translation  of  them  was  published  in 
the  Jaly  and  September  following,  in  the  Universal  Geographical  Ephemeridcs. 
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must  abkhbwledge  the  obligiations  we  aire  undSr  to  Mr.  Bärr6i;(r,  fi)r  the  mierimer 
in  which  he  lias  introduced  these  peof^lb  to  our  acquaintance.  His  remark» 
upon  them  are  in  the  principal  points  perfectly  accurate ;  they  are  put  together 
with  a  pariiciilar  spirit  of  observation,  and  seem  to  have  been  collected  with 
particular  industry.  I  consider  myself  as  the  rather  bound  to  make  this 
acknowledgiiient,  since  I  have  in  so  niany  other  instances  combated  Ihe  views 
he  took  of  things ;  I  might  therefore  be  suspected  of  having  wished  to  decry 
his  work,  in  order  to  exalt  my  own.  I  must,  however,  intreat  those  who 
are  disposed  to  make  such  a  rernark  to  consideir  that  praise  is  comprehended 
in  a  few  word's,  but  on  the  contrary,  faults  must  necessarily  be  dwelt  upon ; 
they  require  proof  before  they  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  faults,  and  every 
opinion  in  which  one  writer  diiSTers  from  another  must  be  supported  by  argu* 
metot,  in  order  to  make  it  app^r  that  his  opinicm  is  the  right.  He  would, 
fcowever,  be  highly  deserving  of  censure  who  should  suppress  what  appears 
to  nim  the  truth,  from  a  desire  of  avoiding  difference  of  opinion ;  who  should 
abstain  from  noticing  what  appear  to  him  faults  and  errors,  because  they  are 
to  be  found  iii  aii  author  held  in  very  general ,  esteem ;  it  is  even  the  more 
oiecessary  for  that  very  reason  to  notice  thetn,  because  the  error  spreads  the 
more  widely,  in  proportion  to  the  reputation  of  the  writer  by  whom  it  has 
been  circulated.  I  do  hot  claim  any  particular  merit  to  mystelf  that  I  saw 
many  things  muclfi  more  fully  and  clearly  than  he  did,  since  his  information 
and  researches  had  in  a  great  degree  smoothed  the  way  ibir  me.  He  who  is 
desirous  of  obtaining  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Caflfre  tribes,  of  wtich  I 
mean  particularly  to  treat,  will  not  find  Mr.  Barrow^s  observations  supek^ous 
by  the  side  of  mine,  since  I  have  diligently  avoided  a  repetition  of  Whatever 
he  has  fully  and  accurately  described.  Where  my  testimony  is  ift  contra- 
diction to  his,  1  only  desire  that  credft  may  be  given  me  for  differing,  upon 
the  fullest  conviction  that  I  am  in  the  right,  and  from  a  consciousness  that  I 
had  more  opportunity  of  knowing  the  real  fact  than  he  had. 

The  tribe  of  which  I  mean  more  particularly  to  speak  call  themselves 
Koossas,  or  Katissas,  but  to  their  country  they  give  the  name  of  Ammakosina. 
These  people  are  exceedingly  offended  at  being  called  Caffres,*  and  have 

*  How  much  the  name  of  Caffre  is  held  io  coo  tempt  oter  the  wholo  colony  may  be  understood 
from  the  circomstance  (hat  the  ezecutioner^s  serTant  io  the  Cape  Town,  who  is  taken  from  among 
the  blacks  condemned  to  work  at  the  fortificatiions,  is  called  the  Cafire. 
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tike  jaöre  reason  to  olgect  to  it,  since  in  their  language  /  is  a  sound  that 
occurs  but  ße^dom,  jf  and  r  never.  As  to  the  outward  form  of  the  Koossa^, 
the  same  may  be  said  of  them  as  has  been  said  of  the  nation  in  general ; 
cthe  men  a^e  handsome,  ^strong  m^^de,  and  .their  limbs  exquisitely  propor- 
tioned. They  s^e  in  general  from  five  feet  six  to  five  feet  nine  inches 
high;  ßome  s^e  even  considerftbly  taller,  as  for  instance,  their  KingGeika; 
but  few'  indeed  are  le^s«  Alberti  once  saw  a  man  not  more  than  five  feet 
tiigh,  but  .he  waß  an  universal  object  of  ridicule  among  them.  The  skull  of 
the  C^ffre  is  highly  arched  and  well  forme^,  his  eye  is  lively,  his  nose  not 
flat,  but  sufficiently  proniinent,  and  his  teeth  of  the  most  brilliant  whiteness. 
They  hold  themselves  exceedingly  upright;  their  step  is  quick  and  dignified ; 
their  .whole  exterior  denotes  strength  and  spirit. 

J^he  jirpi|ien  are  not  le53  Mndsomp»  .but  much  smaller,  seldom  exceeding 
five  feet  in  height.  A  very  sleek  soft  skin,  beautiful  teeth,  pleasing  features, 
e;q>reßsive  of  great  che^fulness  and  content,  and  aalender  form,  make  them 
even  in  |he  eyes  of  ßp  European  exceedingly  jgtttractive.  The  dark  colour  of 
fhe  akin,  and  the  sb(»t  black  hair  .4ra]wn  together  in  little  locks,  somewhat 
ijbtfact  from  this  agreeable  .impressiop,  before  the  eye  ia  accustomed  to  them. 

Bpth  men  and  yvomen  have  the  custom  of  colouring  their  bodies  red  with 
a  sort  of  earth,  or  with  iron  rujst.  They  mix  this  >vith  water,  and  then  rub 
thefloselyes  j¥e|l  till  it  is  dried  on,  ^after  which  they  smear  it  over  with  fat^ 
This  is  not  renewed  every  day,  only  once  in  three  or  four  days.  Very  few 
of  the  Kpo^pas  are  to  bj^  found  tattooed,  but  among  the  more  distant  Cs^ffre 
tribi^.  this  custom  .is  not  at  all  unfrjecjuei^t. 

Piwases  »re  but  littjle  known  amQng  th^ ;  and  their  temperate  modes  of 
life,  ^pterrupted  by  «fe^  c^es^  or  by  .viojept  corporal  exertions,  will  suffi- 
«i$nt(y  account  for  this.  The  mqst  dangerous  complaint  to  which  they  are 
subject  is  a  violent  fever,  attended  with  eruption.  For  this  they  make  use 
of  both; eternal  apd  ipternal  remedies,  »the  utility  of  which  they  have  learned 
from  experience,  but  the  eSi^ct  of  theip  is  considered  as  magic,  or  rather  the 
C9QQV^Vy  ^f  (he  patient  is  coi^si^ered  j^  h^s  being  disenchanted :  their  materia 
mudim.iß  ri^h  ip  (hose  noji^ensical  kifid  of  remedies  which  >ye  should  call 
ajrmpath^tic.  At  times  these  fevers  are  epidemic,  when  they  have  recourse 
to  local  ble^ing :  rheun^atic  pains  in  the  limbs  are  among  the  symptoms  pf 
this  disease,   and  they  are  generally  relieved  by  the ,  loss  of  blood.    The 
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diseased  limb  is  pierced  in  several  places  with  a  sharp  pointed  iron»  wlkeii 
the  end  of  a  cow's  horn  is  applied  to  the  wounded  part,  in  the  manner  of  a 
cupping-glass,  by  which  the  blood  is  drawn  out.  This  manner  of  bleeding 
w^as  observed  by  Kolbe  .among  the  Hottentots,  and  is  described  by  him  in  his 
work.  Intermittent  fevere  are  unknown  to  the  Caffres:  their  soil  is  dry, 
they  have  no  lakes  or  morasses,  and  their  huts  are  commonly  built  about 
three  or  four  hundred  paces  from  the  river,  at  which  their  cattle  are  to  drink. 

The  small-pox  has  at  various  times  raged  exceedingly  in  the  country,  and 
from  the  eflTects  it  is  plain  that  it  has  done  so  in  no  very  remote  times: 
numbers  of  men  not  more  than  thirty  years  of  age  are  now  to  be  seen 
exceedingly  marked  with  it.  It  was  particularly  prevalent  in  the  years  1758 
and  1754:  some  believe  that  the  infection  was  brought  by  some  beads  which 
they  had  purchased  of  a  distant  tribe,  others  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  taken 
from  the  crew  of  a  vessel  stranded  upon  their  coast.  I  could  not  und,  upon 
r  the  most  accurate  enquiries,  the  least  traces  of  any  prevailing  chronic  diseases 
among  them,  and  the*  answers  they  made,  when  I  questioned  them  upon  the  . 
subject  of  infectious  ones,  lead  me  to  suppose  that  they  are  not  liable  to  any 
except  the  small-pox.  Another  disease  is  here  wholly  unknown.  A  man 
who  had  resided  for  some  time  in  the  colony,  in  the  district  of  Gra^iff  Reynett, 
returning  with  it,  was  banished  as  soon  as  the  dangerous  nature  of  his 
complaint  was  discovered,  nor  was  he  suffered  to  re-entet  the  couötry  till  he 
was  entirely  cured. 

A  very  extraordinary  circunftstance  which  I  had  to  remark  among  these 
people  is,  that  I  never  knew  one  of  them  sneeze,  yawuj  cough,  or  hawk.  I 
do  not  rest  this  entirely  upon  my  own  observation ;  the  very  same  thing  was 
remarked  by  our  whole  party.  They  never  have  colds  or  catarrhs,  and  it  may 
be  presumed,  according  to  appearances,  that  they  are  equally  free  from  the 
spleen  and  ennui. 

It  is  very  remarkable  how  nicely  attentive  they  are  in  many  respects  to  the 
little  decorums  of  life :  no  one  ever  rubs  or  scratches  himself  in  the  presence 
of  another,  though  they  are  in  general  very  much  troubled  with  vermin : 
indecorums  of  a  grosser  kind  are  still  less  admissible.  They  are  particukr 
in  training  their  children  to  a  nice  observance  of  these  things ;  and  a  littk 
boy,  who  once  in  Vander  Kemp's  presence  transgressed  in  some  way,  was 
immediately  sent  out  of  the  door» 
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Among  the  Koossas  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  religious  worship 
whatever.  They  believe  in  the  existence  ci  a  great  Being  who  created 
the  world,  but  in  their  own  language,  as  Vander  Kemp  assured  me,  they 
have  no  name  by  which  he  is  called:  they  have  therefore  adopted  one  from 
the  Gonaaquas,  who  call  him  Thiko.  The  Cafires,  however,  pronounce 
the  word  Theuke,  which  word  Vander  Kemp  says  signifies  exciter  of  smart. 
I  have  heard  some  Caffres  pronounce  the  word  Thauqua* 

Their  superstition,  their  belief  in  magic  or  enchantment,  and  in  omens 
and  prognostics,  is  in  proportion  to  their  want  of  religious  feelings:  they  even 
draw  omens  from  their  own  hands.  There  are  among  them  persons  who 
occupy  themselves  solely  with  divinations  and  magic,  and  who  hold  in  a 
certain  degree  the  rank  of  priests.*  The  missionaries  who  have  hitherto 
come  into  the  country  have  been  universally  considered  as  magicians  or 
diviners,  and  it  was  this  which  drove  Vander  Kemp  finally  out  of  the 
country.  Once  when  a  great  drought  prevailed,  the  queen-mother  sent  to 
him  to  say,  that  if  he  did  not  bring  them  rain  in  three  days,  he  should  be 
considered  as  an  enemy  and  betrayer,  and  treated  accordingly;  for  they  have 
great  faith  in  the  power  of  magicians  over  the  weather.  He  had  besides 
talked  much  to  them  about  imploring  God,  and  his  inclining  his  ear  to  them, 
so  that  they  could  not  be  persuaded  but  that  he  could  procure  rain  if  he  would. 
It  happened,  however,  fortunately  for  him,  that  rain  fell  within  the  three  days» 
so  that  for  that  time  he  was  safe ;  but  they  were  the  more  urgent  with  him 
afterwards,  as  it  seemed  clear  that  the  thing  was  entirely  in  his  power ;  and 
since,  upon  future  occasions,  several  times  in  succession,  his  prayers  had  not 
the  desired  eflect,  he  was  obliged  at  last  to  secure  his  personal  safety  by 
flight.  The  king,  whose  ideas  were  somewhat  more  rational,  protected  him 
awhile,  but  at  length  advised  his  departure.  In  many  other  instances  Geika 
also  shewed  more  understanding  than  his  subjects,  but  his  confidence  in  the 
prayers  of  the  christians  was  not  less  than  their's,  and  Buys  assured  us  |that 


:*  One  of  my  learned  friends  reminded  me,  en  reading  this  part,  of  the  gjpties^  between  whom 
aad  i\kB  Caffres  tkere  are  .certainly  many  points  of  resemblance.  It  would,  however,  boTery 
difficult  to  account  in  any  probable  way  for  this  fact,  without  giving  what  might,  perhaps,  be 
thought  too  much  weight  to  the  presumption,  that  the  origin  of  both  is  to  be  sought  among  the 
people  of  Northern  Africa. 
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iuB^was  often  obliged  to  pray  for  biaij  particularly  oace  id  a  dangerous  ittoieaa ; 
Sttd  as  he  xecovered  from  it,  he  was  only  obliged  on  that  account  to  hß  more 
amduous  in  his  prayers.  The  Koossas«  when  they  waot  to  affinn  .aqy  thing 
veiy  aolenmly,  or  to  utter  any  malediction,  make  use  of  the  name  pf  their 
Jci^g,  or  of  some  of  his  anceators,  as  iVo»  -Geika!  Non  Chachdhe!  Non  KJkam^  1 

There  are  places  which  nobody  passes  over  without  throwing  a  atone,  a 
twig,  ^r  a  bunch  of  grass  upon  them,  though  I  could  not  find  that  they  had  any 
reason  to  ^iveibr  it :  :probably  they  are  the  graves  of  some  persons  of  parti» 
cular  merit,  whose  bodies,  from  pious  superstition,  they  would  guard  against 
|>eing  scratched  up  by  wild  beasts :  they  always  intreat  all  passers-by  to 
encrease  the  mounds  upon  the  graves,  by  throwing  a  stone  or  bush  Mpon 
them. ' 

At  the  mouth  of  the  river  Keisai,  or  Keisskammat  as  it  is  called  by  the 
Hottentots,  lies  Xhe  anchor  of  a  stranded  ship.  Ghach&be,  the  grandfat,her  of 
the  present  king,  had  a  piece  of  it  broken  off,  and  it  so  happened  that  tlvs 
{)erson  by  whom  this  was  done  died  soon  after*  The  anchor  was  immediately 
xionsidered  as  an  enchanter,  who  had  power  over  the  sea,  and  was  angry  at  the 
offence  which  had  been  given  him ;  a  name  was  in  consequence  conferred 
upon  him,  and  he  is  saluted  by  it  whenever  any  one  passes  the  spot. 

If  an  elephant  is  killed  after  a  very  long  and  wearisome  chase,  as  is  coni^ 
monly  the  case^  they  seek  to  exculpate  themselves  towards  the  dead  animal, 
by  declaring  to  him  solemnly,  that  the  thing  happened  entirely  by.  accident, 
not  'by  design.  To  atone  for  the  offence  more  completely,  or  to  make  his 
power  of  no  avail,  the  trunk  is  cut  off  and  solemnly  interred,  they  pronoujicipg 
repeatedly:  **  The  elephant  is^  a  great  lord,  and  the.  trunk  is  his  band.*'* 

Their  songs  are  chiefly  learned  fi^om  the  tribe  of  Mathimba,f  who  ^say  that 

they  received  them  from  a  number  of  birds,  with  the  heads  of  men,  who  came 

'  into  their  country,  and  used  to  sing  them  by  night.    The  sense  of  the  songs  is 

not  to  be  unravelled,  and  the  greater  part  does  not  consist  of  words,  but  of 

single  syllables,- which  are  not  comprehensible  to  themselves. 

It  .18  na  current  belief  among  themt  that  far  to  the  uprth  of  their  cojuntry« 
there  is  a  vast  subterraneous  cavern,  from .  which  their  homed  cattle  origiBaUy 


*  This  drcumsUace  is  lafcea  from  Alberti's  vorlu    +  The  TambucUft  of  Mr*.  Bsnrow. 
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came,  and  that  cows  aiäd  oxen  might  stUl  be  procured  ftom  it  in  great  abun* 
dance,  if  the  entrance  of  the  cavern  conM  again  be  found,  and  a  proper  bait 
silently  laid  there.  The  cattle  would  then  come  forth,  when  they  might  be 
taken,  and  they  would  bring  a  blessing  upon  the  possessor. 

Sometimes,  as  Buys  informed  me,  they  will  burn  a  whole  cfK  alive.  The 
smoke  which  ascends  from  it  is  an  object  of  their  very  particular,  even  almost 
devotional  observation,  but  no  one  has  yet  been  so  fortunate  as  to  leam  what 
is  understood  by  it. 

Their  diseases  are  all  ascribed  to  three  causes,  ei^r  to  being  enchsmted  by 
an  enemy,  to  the  anger  of  certain  beings,  whose  abode  appears  to  be  in  the 
rivers,  or  to  the  power  of  evil  spirits.  The  cures  consist  in  the  first  place 
of  medicines,  which  have  probably  a  good  effect,  but^  recourse  is  also  had  to 
some  means  of  appeasing  the  wrath  of  the  being  in  the  river,  by  throwing  him 
in  a  four-footed  beast--^  dog,  a  hare,  or  something  of  the  kind.  If  the  ques- 
tion be  of  an  evil  spirit,  and  of  these  th^  have  a  great  variety,  called  by  the 
general  appeUation  of  Thokilohse  and  Um^uluhgu,  he  must  be  driven  away« 
This  task  must  be  performed  by  a  ma^cian,  and  the  people,  who  are  easily 
^deceived,  are  taught  to  see  the  evil  spirit  under  the  form  of  sonle  animal,  a 
serpent  perhaps,  or  a  wasp,  or  a  spider,  and  all  that  remains  is  to  catch  him, 
and  put  him  to  death. 

The  following  particulars  are  related  by  A&erti:  The  Koossas  have  no 
priests  or  religious  ceremonies ;  thence,  acccunding  to  his  opmion,  their  want 
tf  traditions.  They  know  of  nothing  but  enchmiters,  and  diese  are  of  two 
iKAts,  well-disposed  and  evil-disposed.  It  is  only  by  the  assistance  of  the 
former  that  the  evil  influence  of  the  latter  can  be  combated.  For  the  most 
part  it  is  old  women  who  occi^py  themselves  with  magic,  in  the  good  sense, 
wad  gain  their  liveühood  by  it.  If  a  disease  be  considered  as  owing  to 
enchantment,  xme  of  these  encbaHf  resses  is  sent  for.  She  forms  a  number  of 
Ütde  pellets  of  caw<lung,  which  she  lays  upon  the  belly,  this  being  considered 
as  the  seat  of  all  inward  complaints,  making  many  mysterious  gestures  and 
grimaces,  and  pronouncing  certain  mysterious  words,  bringing  forth  at  last 
a  snake,  a^ortoise,  ahzard,  by  which  she  affirms  the  patient  to  be  enchanted, 
and  that  this  is  the  cause  of  his  illness.  If  the  sick  man  dies,  the  excuse  is 
that  the  appointed  term  of  his  life  was  expired,  and  he  would  have  died 
withoift  the  effect  of  the  enchantment ;  or  else  the  wizard  honestly  confesses 
that  the  power  of  the  evil  spirit  was  greater  than  her  own.    Before  the 
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begianing  of  the  cure  she  stipulates  for  her  reward,  which  is  commonly  a  cow 
or  an  ox,  but  this  must  be  returned  if  the  remedies  prove  uDsuccessfuL 

Not  content,  however,  with  the  restoration  of  the.  patient,  it  is  necessary 
that  be  by  whom  he  was  enchanted  shall  be  exposed.  For  this  purpose  the 
whole  horde  must  be  collected  together :  the  enchantress  then  shuts  herself 
up  alone  in  a  hut,  where  she  says  she  must  sleep,  in  order  to  see  the  male* 
Aetov  in  a  dream.  The  people  without,  in  the  mean  time,  dance  and  singJbr 
awhile,  till  at  length  the  men  go  into  the  hut,  and  beg  the  enchantress  to  come 
forward.  At  first  she  hesitates,  then  they  carry  her  a  number  of  hassagais  as 
a  present,  when  she  comes  forth  with  the  weapons  in  her  hand;  her  eyelid^ 
her  arm,  and  thigh,  on  the  left  side  whitened,  but  on  the  right  died  blac^;  she 
is  half  naked,  being  only  covered  about  the  middle,  but  is  soon  clothed  with 
mantles  from  all  sides.  She  is  then  required  to  name  the  enchanter :  she  still 
Ihesitates,  but  soon  throws  the  mantles  aside,  and  rushes  amidst  the  people  with 
her  hassagais,  striking  with  one  of  them  the  person  whom  she  means  to  point 
out  as  the  aggressor.  He  is  then  seized,  but  before  any  punishment  is 
inflicted,  the  enchantress  must  declare  where  he  has  concealed  the  instrument 
by  which  the  enchantment  was  performed.  She  name^  a  place;  it  is  searched, 
.and  a  skull,  or  some  other  part  of  the  ^uman  body,  is  found,  vvhen  the  accused 
is  fully  convicted  of  the  crime.  The  punishment  to  which,  according  to  her 
counsel,  he  is  commonly  sentenced,  is  either  to  be  buried  under  an  ant  heap^ 
there  to  be  stung  by  these  animals,  or  else  to  be  laid  on  the  ground  and  covered 
with  hot  stones.  Should  he  survive  these  tortures,  instances  of  which  have 
happened,  he  is  banished  the  horde,  his  hut  reduced  to  ashes,  and  all  his  pro^ 
perty  confiscated  to  the  chief,  the  enchantress  being  still  the  person  who 
dictates  all  these  things.  It  therefore  not  uncommonly  happens,  that  a  man 
who  possesses  a  more  than  usual  number  of  cattle,  is  accused  by  the  old  lady 
and  brought  to  punishment.  Sometimes  the  weight  of  offence  falls  upon  her 
own  head,  and  she  is  seized  by  the  people,  when  her  fate  is  sealed  by  repeated 
blows  from  the  kirri.  Sometimes  the  accused  person  exculpates  himself  by 
affirming  that  the  true  enchanter  has  laid  the  fault  upon  him  to  keep  himself 
concealed :  if  the  enchantress  admits  the  legality  of  this  excuse,  he  is  then 
declared  innocent. 

In  long  continued  droughts  they  have  recourse  to  magic  to  procure  rain. 
A  Hottentot  commonly,  very  seldom  one  of  their  own  people,  is  made  use  of  ]/ 
£)r  tlüs  purpose.    A  certain  number  of  cattle  are  brought  to  him,  of  which  be 
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chooses  one,'  when  it  is  slain,  and  he  dips  a  rod  in  the  blood,  with  which  he 
sprinkles  the  ground  all  about :  he  afterwards  walks  round  in  a  circle  for  some 
time  with  a  thoughtful  air,  and  then  goes  into  a  hut  by  himself*  They  wait 
patiently  for  a  month,  but  if  norain  falls  by  the  end  of  that  time,  and  the  poor 
exorciser  has  not  removed  himself  out  of  the  way,  he  is  seized  without  any 
ferther  accusation,  and  put  to  death. 

They  have  many  opinions  with  regard  to  uncleanness  strongly  resembling 
those  of  the  Jews.  A  husband  who  has  lost  his  wife  is  considered  unclean 
ibr  a  fortnight,  a  widow  is  so  for  a  month,  and  a  mother  who  has  lost  a  child 
fbr  two  days  :  all  persons  attending  at  the  death  of  another  are  so,  as  well  as 
all  men  returning  from  a  battle ;  and  during  the  time  it  continues,  ^no  one  must 
have  any  intercourse  with  them  ;  they  must  then  be  purified  by  their  bodies 
being  washed  and  new  dyed,  and  their  mouths  being  rinced  with  milk.  This 
must  not  be  done  till  the  full  time  is  expired,  and  during  the  interval  they 
must  forego  all  washing  and  dying  their  bodies,  or  the  use  of  milk.  An 
enchanter  is  considered  as  unclean,  but  may  be  purified  by  renouncing  his 
art,  and  undergoing  a  solemn  washing  in  the  river. 

If  any  one  kills  a  man  he  is  considered  as  unclean.  He  must  then  roast 
his  meat  upon  a  fire  made  of  a  particular  sort  of  wood,  which  gives  it  a  bitter 
toate,  and  having  eaten  it,  must  rub  his  face  over  with  the  cooled  embers  till  it 
is  quite  black.  After  a  certain  time  he  may  wash  himself,  rince  his  mouth  with 
milk,  and  dye  himself  brown  anew.     From  that  time  he  is  clean. 

Does  a  lion  come  into  the  neighbourhood  of  a  kraal,  the  people  go  out  in  a 
considerable  number,  armed  with  hassagais,  kirris,  and  shields.  The  lion  it 
surrounded,  and  enclosed  in  a  narrow  circle.  Thev  then  teaseiiim  with  their 
lancea  till  be  springs  out  fi'omi  the  bush,  and  attacks  one  of  the  hunters ;  the 
latter  falls  upon  the  ground,  coveringhimself  with  his  shield,  when  the  rest 
attack  the  animal  with  their  spears,  and  dispatch  him :  sometimes,  however, 
«ome  of  them  are  wounded,  or  even  lose  their  lives  in  the  conflict.  The  first 
who  receives  a  wound  is  considered  as  a  hero,  though  he  is  made  unclean  by 
it  for  a  time.  When  the  hunting-party  return  to  the  kraal,  the  hero  is  raised 
by  his  companions  upoa  their  shields,  and  held  up  to  the  view  of  the  people. 
One  of  them  steps  forward  with  strange  gestures,  and  makes  a  speech  in  praise 
of  the  warrior ;  the  rest  continue  somewhat  behind,  singing  a  sort  of  hymn, 
andstrikiog  with  their  kirris  upon  their  shields.  Some  others,  in  the  mean  time, 
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hastily  build  up  a  small  mean  hut  at  a  littlb  distance  from  the  gpeoeral  dwellings 
place,  and  here  the  hero  is  shut  up  apart  from  ail  the  rest  for  four  complete 
days;  he  is  then  purified,  and  brought  in  solemn  form  by  a  life^guanl  of  the 
Chief,  badk  to  the  kraal.  In  conclbsioh,  a  calf  is  slain,  which  all  his  com- 
panions* partake  with  him,  as  a  proof  that  he  is  again  clean« 

When  the  Koossas  wish  to  do  honour  to  anybody,  they  give  him  a  new  namet^ 
the  meaning  of  which  nobody  knows  but  the  person  who  gives  it.  This  is  par- 
ticularly done  by  any  white  people,  who  come  among  them,  and  remain  with 
them  for  any  time.  Vander  Kemp  had  in  this  way  three  names  given  him^ 
JiiMumna,  Gohdissa^  and  Tabefca-Keiekre.  It  is  incomprehensible  how  soon: 
a  stranger  is  known  throughout  the  country  by  hid  n^w  appellation. 
^  If  a  storm  falls  upon  a  kraal,  it  must  be  immediately  forsaken  by  its  inha« 
bitants,  or  at  least  the  hut  or  huts  that  have  been  struck  must  be  pulled 
down,  and  the  place  purified  by  the  slaughter  of  a  certain  number  of  oxen. 
Tin  this  is  don»  nobody  can  come  into  the^kraal«  or  have  any  intercourse  with« 
its  inhabitants..  Should-^this  misfortune!  happen  to  the  king's  kraal«  or  to  one 
which  had  been  his  habitatioir,  a  hundred  oitcen  must  be  slain,  andallleft  there. 
Any -one  who  pleases  may  coaie  aad- carry  away  the  flesh ;  the  rest  becomes 
the  portion  of  the  hyaanas; 

AarseoQ  as^  they  perceive  a  sick  nftan  near  his  end,  he  is  carried  from  his  hut 
te  sonae  solitary  spot  under  the  shade  of  a  tree:  a  fire  is  then  made,  and  a 
vessel  with  water  set  near  hrm»  Only  the  husband  or  wife,  and  (he  nearedt 
rdatjons,  remain  with  hinh  If  he  appear  dying,  the  waier  is  thrown  over  his 
hsad  in  hopes  of  its  reviving  him ;  but  should  this  fail,  and  it  is» evident  that 
fae'  must  die,  he  im  left  by  every  body,  except  ttie  husband,  if  it  bea^  woma», 
or  the  wife  if  it  be  a* man:  the  relations  stand  at  a  distance,  and  the 'pfsnen 
staying  es^a  to  them  fi'om  time  to  time  to  let  them  know  how  the  sick' 
peffson'  gi»es»oni  aad  at  lei^th  to  aoireunee  his  death.  When  that  is  over,  the 
purify,  themselves,  and  thenjetam  to  their  habitatienss*    Th^ewifo) . 


** According, to  Taodar  Kenp's  inforination,  a  dying  person  is  sometimes  forsaken  by  every 
body,  and  if  it  should  happen  that  he  comes  to  himself,  be  is  set  out  again  for  the  second  time. 
The  motive  of  so  horrible  a  proceeding  seems  to  be  a  superstition,  that  an  illness,  or  a  misfortune 
of  any  kind,  may  fall  fonr-fold^  upon  others  if  the  suffisrer  be  not  drivea  away«    Firomr  tho' 
•aaemotiiie^  if  thty  seea.p^rnMiiicowDMg,  otiQvhnR|erjofirhls.liAi  tsjany  nif,  faatfcatelf} 
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bowier«,  mho  Binst  psty  the  last  dutiea  to  her  liusbud,  caonet  4o  tbig.    She 
kavfis  die  tKidy:,  about  which  no  one  is  any  longer  solicitous,  to  become  a  prey 
to«oaie  jbjwna,  and  ^ oes  with  a  fiiebrand  taken  from  the  fire  that  had  been 
kindled  ^near  the  dying  man,  to  «ome  other  solitary  place,  where  «he  agaia 
makes  a  fire^  and  thou^  ;it  should  rain  ever  so  hard,  she  nust  not  suSer  it  to  ' 
be  extingiiiähed.    In  the  night,  she  comes  secretly  to  the  hut  where  she  had 
Umed  with  her  husfaand^i  and  bums  it,  then  returns  back  to'her  solhude,  where 
the  must  remain  a  month,  entirely  secluded  £pom  the  world,  and  living  the 
vnhole  time  upoA  roots  and  berries.    When  this  time  is  el^pirad,  she  itbromi 
»ray  her  dofthes,  wa^ies  :ber  whole  body.,  B<»«itcbe6  her  breast,  arms»  and 
thighs,  with  sharp  stones.,  girds  her  body  rouad  witti  rashes  ^wiated  tcgethec« 
and  at  sun-set  returns  to  the  kraal.    At  her-desive  a  firebnmd  U  hto^ht  her /by 
a  youth  to  the  place  where  her  hut  atood,  and  tbere  she  makes  a  fire.    At  itha 
same  time  she  is  served  with  fresh  milk  to  arinoe  her  mouth, and  from  that  moment 
she  becomes  dean.    The  cow  from  wbieh  the  milk  was  <lrawn,  on  tine  eontraryi 
is  rendered  i|K^>ufe,  and  tbpuig^  not  killed»  is  no  more  raitked,  <but  ü^lectei 
entirely,  and  left  to  die  a  natural  death;    The  next  day  an  ox  is  Icilled  by  the 
lelatiiOfUi ;  they  eat  iis  üeA  with  b^,  and  *  give  her  the  skin  to  make  a  new 
mantle.    By  the  help  of  her  sisters  and  sisters-in-law  «he  then  bauds  lietaelf 
a  new  but,  and  re-enters  into  social  life. 

A  widower  has  nearly  the  same  mourning  ceremonies  to  observe,  on^  mtk 
die  difiineace  that  his  seclusion  laste  but  half  a  month.  He  then  throirs  his 
l^naients  away,  and  prepares  himself  a  new  ck)ak  from  the  skin  of  an  ok.  lie 
takes  besides  the  hair  from  the  tail  oithe  oe^  with  which  he  makes^a  neckkoan 
and  wearn  it  as  loBg  as  it  will  last.  The  ox  becomes  impure^  but  is  not  kilkd« 
If  a  grown  person  dies  auddenly  in  his  hut,  the  whole  kraal  become  in^aiMV 
and  must  be  abandoned  by  its  inhabitante.  The  corpse  reaaains  undisturbed  i« 
4tbe  hut.  If  a  düld  dies  in  the  same  manner,  the  hut  alone  beeomes  impUMi^ 
and  OHist  be  closed  up  and  focsaken. 


i«ikii«to*> 


Uht  sboold  uticr  » tcream  ot  terror,  iktj  slvayt  run  away  from  bim,  oay,  wRl  eren  tars  Mi 
throw  ««0D€6  at  hkn.  E?eR  fromen  in  chihl-birtb  dire  not  crjr  out,  lest  every  body  should  forseke 
tbem,  and  thejshould  be  left  helpless  and  alone«  It  is  probably  these  customs  which  ha? e  giren  riff 
to  what  has  been  related  by  former  trarellers,  that  the  Caifies  throw  their  superanouated  old  men 
sUre  to  the  byaau. 

l12 
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It  IB  only  the  Chiefs  and  their  wives  who  are  buried.  They  are  left  to  die  i» 
their  huts;  the  corpse  is  then  wrapped  in  the  mantle,  and  the  grave  is  made  in 
the  fold  for  the  cattle.  After  the  earth  is  thrown  in,  some  of  the  oxen  are 
driven  into  the  fold,  and  remain  there  till  the  earth  is  entirely  trodden  dowa 
so  as  not  to  be  distinguishable  from  the  rest.  The  oxen  are  then  driven  out, 
but  they  must  not  be  killed.  The  widows  of  the  deceased  bum  all  the  house- 
hold utensils  which  they  and  their  husband  had  used  together,  and  after 
remaining  three  days  in  solitude,  purify  themselves  according  to  the  usual 
manner ;  they  then  each  kill  an  ox,  and  each  makes  herself  a  new  mantle  of 
the  skin :  the  place  is  after  this  forsaken  by  all  its  inhabitants,  and  never  built 
upon  any  more,  not  even  by  another  horde.  Sometimes  in  the  spots  where 
Chiefs  have  been  buried  bones  are  seen,  but  it  is  regarded  as  a  very  ill 
omen  when  their  bones  are  disturbed  from  any  cause  whatever.  A  Chief 
whose  wife  dies  has  the  same  ceremonies  to  observe  as  another  man,  excepting 
that  with  him  the  time  of  mourning  is  only  three  days.  The  place  in  which 
the  wife  of  a  Chief  is  buried  is  forsaken  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Chief  himself. 

The  physical  treatment  of  children  among  the  Koossas  is  the  most  simple 
possible.  If  the  mother  has  not  sufficient  milk  to  nourish  her  child  it  is  fed 
with  cow's  milk,  but  no  woman  ever  suckles  the  child  of  another :  this  their 
superstitions  will  not  permit:  healthy  mothers  commonly  suckle  their  children 
till  they  are  two  years  old.  Diseases  among  infian^s  are  rare ;  some  few  die  in 
cutting  their  teeth,  from  cramps  and  bbwel  complaints;  for  these  they  give  them 
the  slimy  sap  pressed  from  the  leaves  of  a  particular  species  of  mesembryan- 
themum.  It  is  very  rare  indeed  to  hear  a  child  cry ;  all  my  companions  agreed 
with  me  in  this  point ;  we  never  knew  an  infant  scream,  or  an  older  child 
weep.  Till  the  children  are  about  seven  or  eight  years  old,  they  remain  entirely 
under  the  mother's  care,  who  keeps  them  obedient  by  restraint,  without  the 
{»therms  concerning  himself  with  them.  As  soon  as  the  boys  are  old  enough 
to  be  employed  in  any  kind  of  service,  perhaps  to  look  after  the  calves,  they 
wee  taken  entirely  under  the  father's  tuition ;  the  girls  remain  witb  the  mother, 
and  are  trained  up  to  little  household  occupations,  fetching  wood  and  water, 
or  the  like.  All  children  above  ten  or  eleven  years  old  are  publicly  instructed 
under  the  inspection  of  the  Chief;  the  boys  in  the  use  of  arms,  and  other  things 
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wherein  strength  of  body  is  required;  the  girls  in  works  by  the  band^  and 
household  services. 

The  boys  are  early  taken  to  join  the  occupation  of  their  fathers  in  tending 
the  cattle«  and,  as  pay,  have  some  of  the  young  ones  awarded  to  them.  Whea 
grown  up,  the  little  herd  is  increased  by  a  present  from  the  father,  and  then 
the  youth  begins  to  think  of  employing  a  part  of  it  in  the. purchase  of  a  wife. 
He  enters  into  a  commercial  negociation  with  the  father  of  the  maiden  whom 
he  has  chosen,  and  the  price  is  in  proportion  to  the  situation  of  the  respective 
parties,  or  the  wealth  of  the  bridegroom.  Some  other  circumstances,  however^ 
enter  into  the  contract ;  for  example,  if  a  girl  be  particularly  handsome,  it  will- 
procure  her  admission  sometimes  into  a  more  wealthy  family  than  her  own, 
and  her  father  will  get  a  higher  price  for  her. 

Most  of  the  Koossas  have  but  one  wife;  the  kings  and  chiefs  of  the  kraals 
only  have  four  or  five.  The  nuptials  are  celebrated  with  the  slaughter  of 
oxen,  and  with  banquetings,  which  last  until  the  flesh  of  the  animals  is 
entirely  eaten :  the  father  has  then  no  more  concern  with  the  bride ;  she  belong» 
entirely  to  her  husband. 

'Orphan  children  are  educatedbylthebrothersof  their  father,  and  the  marriage 
price  to  be  given  for  the  maiden  then  becomes  the  uncle's.  If,  however,  «he 
has  brothers  come  to  manhood,  the  eldest  of  them  has  the  advantage  of  the  pur«* 
chase,  but  he  must  give  something  out  of  it  to  the  younger  ones. 

Albert]  gives  us  the  following  information  relative  to  the  marriage  ceremo- 
nies among  these  people.  To  the  feeling  of  a  chaste  tender  passion,  founded 
on  reciprocal  esteem,  and  an  union  of -heart  and  sentiment,  they  seem  entire 
strangers.  The  necessity  of  mutual  assistance  in  household  concerns,  and  the 
propensities  of  nature,  are  the  motives  which  unite  the  youth  and  maiden  to 
each  other.  That  this  union,  according  to  the  ordinances  of  these  people,  or 
at  least  according  to  their  uninterrupted  custom,  is  for  their  whole  lives,  and 
perfectly  indissoluble,  is  a  proof  that  they  have  attained,  or  retained,  a  not 
contemptible  station  in  the  scale  of  moral  and  social  civilization. 

The  young  man  commonly  endeavours,  in  the  first  place,  to  gain  the  good« 
will  and  consent  of  the  maiden  ;  yet  that  is  not  always  the  case.  Sometimes, 
nor  is  this  very  unfrequent,  he  waves  the  consideration  of  her  consent,  and 
occupies  himself  in  the  first  instance  with  seeking  to  obtain  her  from  her  &lber 
on  the  best  possible  terms.  The  price  is  generally  a  certain  number  of  cows ; 
a  portion  of  these  is  brought  by  the  suitor,  and  if  the  parents  are  not  satisfied, 


he  bring»  9iiftthef«ttd«K)ther  cow  till  they  are  so.   The  numb«- 8^do«iiei»eee<fe 
ten,  except  in  the  case  of  the  bridegroom  being  extraordiwriiywh,  or  the 
bia4e  heifj/i  eirtwoidiflarily  han^ome.    Tfte  beitering  for  the  price  ofte»  .con- 
tinue several  day«,  both  parties  examining  caiefuUy  into  the  advantages  <hey 
my  den  ve  from  the  tnw^aotion,  before  the  baigain  is  brought  to  a  elose.    M 
soon  as  it  is  armnged.  the  bride,  with  her  paronts,  r^ations,  and  cowpaBioi». 
goes  ,<o  the  habitation  of  the  bridegroom,  where  the  chief  of  tibe<kra«L  and 
almost  all  the  inhabitants  «re  assembled.    A  number  of  oxen  are  then  -slain, 
with  the  flesh  of  which  the  .whole  assembly  are  feasted  ,fof  four  days.    On  the 
Iburth.,  ^  bride,  #fter  having  been  ocnamoaited  by  her  oompanioos,  in  parti- 
CttUr  having  been   new  dyed,  is  led  by  two  <»f  them  heftwe  the  Chiefs 
^ho.  with  his  train,  has  taken  his  place  in  the  general  caWle-foW  helonging 
t9  the  kr^l.    He  ,no»r  declares  his  formal  consent  to  the  xaarriage,  the  hride 
giving  at  the  same  time  her  solemn  assurance  that  she  will  he  a  iakfafiil  and 
Mcfcistnoiis  jyife,  and  <^t  her  husband  shall  nevpr  have  any  cmefiof  compfaim 
Wnst  ^.    )jrben  «he  retires,  the  bridegroom  ia  like  manner  apfiears  before 
tfte  chief,  and  gives  equal  assurances,  that  he  will  be  hospitable  and  carefidan 
ttoe  «it^twpment  <^jbis  gueats,  and  wiU  duly  |»ay  the  tributes  he  owes  to  the 
l^^m,  m  to  his  representatiye,  the  Chief  of  the  kraal.    The  hridegroom  then 
tetWBs  to  the  company,  tmi  bis  relations  hand  a  basket  of  milk  t^)  thehnde. 
remmdiqg  her  that  it  is  from  the  cows  .which  belonged  to  the  bridegroom  «t 
80We«f  hisfanäly.    Of  this  milk  «he  must  notdrink  as  long  as  the  bridegroom 
W  only  her  suitor,  hut  now  she  is  to  drink  it,  and  from  this  moment  the  union 
I»  «uüasdubly  conduded.    All  the  people  present  shout  unanimously,  and 
o^in  dancing,  crying,  "  She  drink,  the  milk!  Sht  bath  dnink  the  milk  f^ 

■^ .* 

DrW*  "/I"?'  ^.  "'"*"*''  ''"*  '"■*'''  "'^''«  "^^  pMtoral'peoRle.  nrilk,  wUch  i«  on«  of  their 
P  ip»l  articles  of  food,  has,  when  taken  under  particular  circumstences,  a  highly  sjmboUcal 
•tgmflcafaon  affixed  to  it.  The  drinking  of  milk  is  the  last  act  by  which  a  maiden  is  consecrated  ai 
•  wfe:  BO  person  while  in  a  state  of  impurity  must  drink  of  jt,  and  the  Iteing  permitted  to 
nnk  It  again  is  the  coaclnaion  of  the  purification.  The  cow,  of  whose  milk  the  vMow  drfaifce 
a  ter  bee  days  of  mourning  are  completed,  becomes  impure»  while  she  is  ponied.  Wh»t  a  cein. 
cmcnce  w.U,  the  ideas  of  many  celebrated  nations,  both  of  aytKoity  and  of  the  «Uddle  ages !  Ye« 
inis  coincidence  IS  less  to  be  regarded  as  conclusi«»  of  the  customs  being  transmitted  from  ancient 
nmes,  than  as  profing  how  closely  the  idea  of  moial  impurity  is  connected  among  people  arrived 

*  *  ****^  '^  """^  *"*'  P**""*'"*  ciTiliiation,  with  the  sacred  signification  and  purifying 
»«ttum  of  a  principal  article  of  food,  takeo  under  particular  eircomttaaoes,  u  milk,  blood, 
hi0ad,  tut.  >  >  » 
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If  a  yottth  have  made  an  agreement  with  the  parents  of  a  maiden  for  an 
union  with  her,  the  bargain  once  closed  the  latter  cannot  Refuse  to  surrender 
herself;  if  she  makes  any  attempts  at  resisting  the  union«  corporal  punish- 
ment is  even  resorted  to,  in  order  to  compel  her  submission:  if  still  she 
wishes  to  show  her  dislike  to  the  niarriage,  she  drives  the  cattle,  which  the 
bridegroom  brought  as  a  present  to  her  parents,  out  of  the  fold. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  parents  are  desirous  of  offering  dieir  daughter  as 
wife  to  a  man  of  particular  distinction,  and  then  the  ibllowing  ceremonies 
are  observed.    The  maiden  goes' by  night,  attended  by  a  number  of  her  young 
companions,  to  the  habitation  of  the  brid^room,  who  is  already  apprised  of' 
bet  intentions.     When  there,   the  party  by  coughing,   hemming,   or  some 
other  kinds  of  noises,  contrive  to  make  their  arrival  known:  son^ebbdy  thert- 
comes  firom  the  hut,  and  asks.  Who  is  there?  One*  of  the  women  *  noientionV 
the  name  of  the  bride,  and  some  distant  place  whence  she  comes.    Although 
it  be  not  always  true  that  she  does  come  from  a  distance,  yet  immedidriftl' 
custom  prescribes  that  she  should  be  represented  as  an  ^tirä  stttangei*.    The" 
travellers  are  then  introduced  into  an  ettpty  hut^  and  pf^s<6Med*v^ith  woMt' 
aöd  fire;  food  they  bring  with  them,  that  they  ttiay  not  be  c&nsidertid  as 
needy.    The  next  day  the  bridegroom  assemUefei  iki^  brideV  relations  - 1»- 
enquire  of  them  into  the  state  of  hfer  health.    Th^  young  man  is  Ae»  asked« 
fay  her  pairents' whether  1^  i^^ispösMl  to  take  the  yöo«^  wMäad  as  hi»  wife. 
Ite  commonly  repliestbat  he  wishes  first  to' bfe  b<^tter  a^qfuoiHtAdwith  her^  in 
liririch  case  she  isleft  alotfe  ^ith  hi«fr  the  fol}€f#<ing  tfigiKi    If;  itfter  thAt^  M' 
di^l&red' himself  in  her'fa!voutj  the  negociation  fer  thepH^e'd^mittenteiili  aAi-^ 
sbe  returns  home  till  it  is  concluded;  then  the  ceremoni^^ aboV^  d€Mriiied^ 
ar6  atl  observed.    If  a  widow  is  abeut  to  marry  agAin;  the  pireiits  aire  i^in 
tdrreceive- a  certain  nmAber  of  cows  from  the  bridegröoni,  but  pot  so^nasjr  ai> 
iff  the  iftTstänce  of  the  fitst  marriage. 

tin  the  birth  of  the  first  child  the  parents  must  not  make  u«s  of  the  milit* 
fÄJÄ  the  COWS  they  have  receit^^d  as  the  price  of  the  wife.    After  her  deKreiy 
they  pi^ent  the  sön-in-läw  with  a  cow.    Thte  husband  m«st  also  make  the^ 
sfetefö  ofhis "vAit  some  Ihcle  present;  they  take  it  exeeedihgly  iU  if  he  docs 
nt>t.    Ifa'wife  ^dr'es  Without  children,  the  cows  thai  h«r  paieMs  reoeiväd  AvI 
hter  mteitie'rfetürtied'.  ' 
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Marriages  between  an  uncle  and  niece,  and  between  the  children  of  brothers 
and  sisters,  are  not  permitted.  The  fkther-in-Iaw  must  not  see  his  daughter* 
in-Jaw  but  in  the  presence  of  other  persons:  if  by  chance  he  should  find  her 
alone,  she  must  not  stay  with  him  :  neither  must  she  ever  appear  before  him 
with  her  head  uncovered.  The  same  rules  must  be  observed  between  a 
mother-in-law  and  her  son-in-law. 

Where  there  is  more  than  one  wife,  the  domestic  peace  is  seldom  disturbed 
by  it,  since  for  the  most  part  e^ch  wife  has  her  separate  habitation.  There 
are  many  instances,  however,  where  a  man  has  not  more  than  two  wives, 
that  they  live  all  together,  and  in  the  utmost  harmony.  The  children  are 
brought  up  in  common ;  the  wives'share  equally  the  household  work,  and  in 
case  of  sickness  attend  upon  each  other  like  sisters.  If  any  misunderstanding 
should  happen,  the  youngest  must  leave  the  house,  and  build  a  separate  hut 
for  herself.  The  husiband  does  not  concern  himself  with  the  quarrel,  but 
lives  in  peace  with  both,  sometimes  taking  his  meals  and  lodging  with  one, 
sometimes  with  the  pther,  according  to  his  pleasure.  The  CafTre  women  are 
very  prolific,  having  upon  an  average  from  eight  to  ten  children. 

Separations  between  a  man  and  wife  rarely  occur:  a  woman  who  runs 
away  from  her  husband  is  by  command  of  the  Chief  of  the  horde  brought  back 
to  her  duty  by  force.  A  violation  of  the  marriage  vow  is  only  a  crime  with 
the  wife;  a  husband  may  live  without  disgrace  upon  the  most  intimate  footing 
either  with  an  unmarried  woman  or  a  widow.  If  a  man  detects  his  wife  in 
the  act  of  violating  her  vow,  he  has  a  right  to  put  the  seducer  to  death  upon 
the  spot;  this  however  he  seldom  does,  finding  it  more  advantageous  to 
complain  to  the  Chief,  and  share  with  him  the  fine  to  which  the  culprit  is 
sentenced.  If  a  man  detects  the  infidelity  of  his  wife  by  her  unexpected 
psegnancy,  the  seducer  must  be  named  to  the  Chief;  she  is  even  constrained 
to  it  by  blows:  the  offender  is  then  fined  a  number  of  cattle,  which  arc 
shared  between  the  Chief,  and  the  husband.  This  done,  the  wife  has  no 
farther  reproach  to  fev,  the  child  then  belongs  to  her  husband,  and  is  brought 
up  by  him.  A  young  woman  who  violates  her  chastity  has  not  much  more 
shame  to  apprehend.  If  she  cannot  be  married. to  her  seducer,  he  pays  a 
fine  of  cattle  to  her  parents,  and  it  is  no  obstacle  to  her  future  marriage.  A 
traveller  remaining  some  time  with  a  horde,  easily  finds  an  unmarried  young 
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wömu,  Widi  whom  h^  cootraoto  tfaa  doAest  iMimacy ;  hay,  it  is  noClinGom«  ^ 
moD,  as  a  mark  of  hospitality,  to  bfftr  him  dne  aa  a  edmpanion* 

Notwithstanding  this,  tfa*  ILootea  Woitiefi  bavis  a  great  deal  of  deciBiicy 
and  modesty  ia  their  behaviour.  Their  olotbitig  c^veri  their  whole  body ; 
only  their  face,  vms,  and  fqet  ar^  uneovered«  They  avoid  earefully  every 
unneee^sary  exposuie  of  their  peraons  in  guckling  their  dhildreil,  or  in  wadihg 
through  a  river,  and  nevet  appear  before  atranger»  v^ith  their  heads  «nco* 
veri^d.  No  woman  thinks  of  misiijig  in  public  buaineas ;  the  women  atd  entirely 
excluded  from  the  deliberations  which  the  Chief  sometihies  hold^  with  the 
principal  people  of  the  horde.  In  extraordinary  instances  only  are  exceptions 
made,  as  where  a  woman  has  from  her  age  obtained  a  particular  degree  of 
experience,  and  from  her  situation  commands  respect ;  this  is  the  case  with 
the  present  king's  mother.  But  the  woman's  influence  in  household  affairs 
is  proportionably  great ;  they  are  directed  almost  entirely  by  her.  Even  ia 
^  the  manner  of  disposing  of  the  common  property,  the  wife  has  the  principal 
direction,  and  the  husband  submits  to  her  opinion  so  unconditionally,  that 
I  even  after  closing  a  bargain  in  the  way  of  trade,  he  not  unfrequently  recedes, 
'because  his  wife  refuses  her  consent  to  it.  A  man  never  mingles  in  his  wife'» 
quarrels  as  long  as  they  are  confined  to  words,  but  if  blows  ensue,  he  then 
steps  forward  immediately  as  her  protector  and  defender. 

The  Koossas  have  a  very  laudable  respect  for  their  parents,  and  their  rela» 
tions»  who  are  advanced  in  years.  A  father,  when  unable,  on  account  of  his 
age,  to  attend  any  longer  to  his  affairs  himself,  gives  up  his  whole  property 
indiscriminately  to  his  sons,  and  is  sure  of  receiving  the  utmost  care  and 
kindness  from  them  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Any  one  who  should  fail 
in  respect  for  his  father,  or  shew  any  neglect  of  him,  would  draw  on  himself 
the  contempt  of  the  whole  horde ;  there  have  been  even  instances  in  which 
want  of  filial  duty  has  been  punished  with  infamy  and  banishment.  During 
his  whole  life  a  father  must  be  consulted  in  all  his  son's  undertakings,  and 
after  his  death  the  uncle  or  elder  brother,  as  his  representative,  must  be  the 
counsellor.  All  persons  advanced  in  years  have  particular  respect  shewn 
them,  their  advice  is  always  listened  to,  and  if  they  become  sick  and  help- 
less, every  one  is  eager  to  afford  them  assistance.  Poor  relations  are  not  less 
kindly  treated,  and  if  any  one  is  sick»  and  has  not  cattle  sufficient  to  pay  for- 
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being  disenchanted,  his  nearest  relations  do  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  fomish 
whatever  is  necessaiy  for  his  restoration. 

The  business  of  the  wife  consists  not  only  in  the  whole  care  of  the  domestic 
management,  and  the  education  of  the  children,  but  many  wolrks  are  done 
by  women  wiiich  in  other  countries  are  chiefly  performed  by  men«  Not  only 
all  the  household  utensils,  pottery,  baskets,  and  cloatbs  are  made  by  them» 
but  they  also  build  the  houses,  cultivate  the  land,  gather  in  the  fruits,  and 
collect  the  fire-wopd.  The  men  in  time  of  peace  employ  themselves  only  in 
the  chace»  and  in  tending  the  cattle. 
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CHAP.   XIX. 

« 

Description  of  the  Koossa  G^res  continued,^^Tkeir  Habitations  and  Caiile^folds.'^ 
Their  Manner  of  keeping  their  Cattle.^-Their  Food. — The  Chace.— Agriculture*'^ 
Cloaihing  and  Ornaments. — Their  Arms.^Manner  of  fighting.— Works  of  Art. 

The  huts  of  the  Koossas  are  in  the  form  of  a  hemisphere,  from  eight  to 
nine  feet  in  diameter,  and  are  seldom  sufficiently  lofty  for  a  man  to  stand 
upright  in  them.  The  entrance  is  about  four  feet  high,  and  is  closed  by  a 
door  of  lattice-work.  The  skeleton  of  the  hut  is  composed  of  slender  poles 
stuck  into  the  ground  in  a  circle,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  foot  from  each 
other,  and  united  together  in  the  centre.  The  spaces  between  the  poles  are 
filled  up  with  twigs,  or  rather  faggots,  and  then  the  whole  is  covered  over  to 
a  certain  height  with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  cow-dung,  the  remainder  being 
thatched  with  rushes.  The  hordes  inhabiting  the  interior  of  the  country, 
who  live  more  quietly,  and  do  not  change  their  habitations  so  often,  build 
their  huts  stronger,  and  for  the  most  part  double,  that  is  to  say,  two  together, 
which  are  united  by  a  low  anti-chamber^  if  that  name  may  be  given  to  it. 
The  floor  of  the  hut  is  a  kind  of  plaster  made  of  the  white-ant  heaps,  beat 
very  smooth  and  hard :  it  is  kept  exceedingly  clean,  and  is  often  renewed. 
They  sleep  upon  rush  mats,  six  feet  long,  and  from  three  to  four  broad, 
covering  themselves  with  the  mantle  which  they  wear  in  the  day.  To  express 
a  married  man,  they  often  say  that  he  lies  under  two  mantles.  The  Cafires 
always  sleep  with  their  bodies  stretched  out  at  full  length ;  the  Hottentots, 
on  the  contrary,  draw  themselves  up  almost  round. 

Near  the  huts  are  places  hedged  round,  in  which  the  cattle  are  enclosed  at 
night  to  guard  them  from  the  wild  beasts«  To  some  kraals  there  is  a  common 
fold  for  all  the  cattle,  which,  in  the  day  when  the  animals  are  out  grazing, 
serves  the  inhabitants  for  holding  their  public  assemblies.  As  the  Koossas  live 
almost  entirely  upon  the  produce  of  their  cattle,  the  attending  upon  them 
ifr  the  principal  business  of  every  householder,  and  from  the  extreme  care 
tsiken  of  them,  th§  cows  of  this  tribe  give  more  milk  upon  an  average  than 
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thoie  of  any  other  part  of  the  country,  supposing  always  that  the  year  tie 
tolerably  fiivourable,  and  affords  a  sufficient  quantity  of  grass  to  feed  them 
properly.  ^The  cattle  are  so  well  trained,  that  they  are  perfectly  obedient« 
and  stop  or  go  on  at  the  call  of  their  masters,  or  at  the  sound  of  a  little  pipe» 
which  he  sometimes  blows.  The  Koossas  love  their  cattle  exceedingly,  and 
know  every  single  animal  perfectly,  its  disposition,  qualities;  &c. ;  it  is  nqt 
without  t*eluctance  that  they  part  from  them,  either  to  kill  them  or  give  them 
away. 

They  are  only  killed  for  the  purpose  of  some  festivity,  or  upon  other  solemn 
oecasioBS,  or  against  going  to  war.  The  manner  <^  killing  them  is  horrible« 
The  animal  is  thrown  upon  the  earth,  and  bound.  A  long  cut  is  then  made 
in  the  skin  of  the  thrqat  with  the  hasoagai^  the  hand  is  thrust  into  the  wound» 
IumI  the  aorta  is  torn  away,  so  that  the  animal  bleeds  to  death.  This  ia 
performed  within  the  cattle-fold,  and  the  dung  from  the  entrails  of  the  animdl 
is  carefully  strewn  about,  in  the  superstitions  hope  that  the  loss  of  the  animal 
wiH  then  be  much  sooner  repaired.  When  the  supply  of  grass  fails,  either 
fiom  drought  or  from  long  continuance  in  the  place,  the  whole  kraal  is  broken 
up,  and  the  inhabitants  remove  to  another  spot,  perhaps  ]ess  pleasant,  but 
this  they  do  not  concern  themselves  about>  provided  it  affwds  good  feed  for 
the  cattle.  The  ox-en  are  trained  both  for  drawing  and  for  being  rode,  and 
even  while  calves  they  know  bow  to  distinguish  wbkh  will  be  best  for  «fiber 
purposeu  The  riding  oxen  are  guided  by  a  pi»  of  wood  run  tlwoogh  thfe 
nose  to  which  a  bridle  is  fastened,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  excellently 
trained.  The  chiei^  of  the  kraala  have  several  riding  oxen,  but  they  are  kept 
only,  for  pomp,  and  as  a  proof  of  their  wealth.  They  are  sometimes  used  to 
afibrd  a  ^favourite  reereatic«.  At  a  certain  cry  made  to  them,  they  s^e  tax^^ 
to  run  loose  at  the  people,  and  the  delight  is,  as  they  seem  ready  to  run 
against  and  trample  upon  any  one,  for  the  person,  by  a  dexterous  stroke,  to 
turn  them  aside. 

These  people  tire  likewise  very  assideous  in  ornamenting  tbenr  cattle,  äs 
Aey  consider  it.  This  is  done  in  two  ways ;  either  by  giving  «he  horm 
Mrange  and  fentastic  directions,  or  by  cutting»  soon  after  their  birth,  pieces 
of  skin  flrom  the  neck  to  the  knee,  and  letting  them  hang  down,  Ia  4)rder  So 
change  the  manner  of  the  horns  growing,  fhey  are^from  tlie  moment  when  they 
beipn  to  appear,  pMfaed  into  tfae4ke«tion  intended  toheglveD  tlM«.  By  «hew 
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a^eus  tlwf  iOttetiiiM»  drive  kfaem  back  like  the  horns  of  the  antehipe,  or 
turn  them  in  a  variety  of  strange  and  absurd  ways.  Mr.  Barrow  is  iU- 
infcnrmed,  wfaefi  he  says  diat  they  bend  tbe  horns  by  softening  them  with 
hot  ipons:  he  seems  to.  have  conceived  this  idea  from  the  method  used  by 
turners  to  prepare  the  horn  for  being  worked.  The  attachment  of  the 
Koossas  to  their  cattle  leads  them  to  admire  particular  ones  for  particular 
qualities,  about  which  we  should  never  concern  ourselves.  Tbey  know  the 
voice  of  each  separate  animal  perfectly  welU  and  are  sometimes  in  sucli 
raptures  at  the  tones  of  a  cow  whi(A  they  cönider  as  having  an  unusually 
fine  voice,  that  they  will  try  all  menus  of  .|petting  her  into  their  possession. 
They  eat  their  milk  sometimes  fresfay  sometimes  sour,  and  are  very  ftmd  of 
whey  and  cheese.  They  make  butter,  by  shaking  the  milk  about  in  leather 
pouches,  in  the  manner  that  Kolbe  describes  its  being  made  by  the  Hotten'* 
tots ;  but  they  only  use  it  for  smearing  themselves ;  they  never  eat  it. 

Before  a  party  goes  out  hftinting,  a  very  odd  ceremony  or  sport  t^es 
place,  which  they  consider  as  absolutely  necessary  to  ensure  success  to 
the  undertaking»  One  of  than  takes  a  handful  of  grass  into  his  mouthi 
mad  crawls  about  upon  all-fours  to  represent  some  sort  of  game.  The  rest 
irivance  as  if  they  would  run  him  tiiirougfa  with  their  spears,  raising  the  hunt-^ 
ing  cry,  till  at  length  he  falb  upon  the  ground  as  if  dead.  If  this  mttti 
afterwards  kills  a  head  of  game,  he  lumgs  a  claw  upon  his  arm  as  a  trophy,, 
but  the  animal  must  be  shared  with  the  rest.  They  generally,  tifter  a  hunt 
is  over,  bum  up  the  field  where  it  has  taken  place,  that  they  may  find  the 
blades  of  the  hassagaia  agan.  They  take  game  also  very  much  in  slings» 
In  bushy  countries  they  mdke  a  low  he%e,  sometimes  of  a  mile  long.  At 
iAtervals  opeAii^  are  fi>nned  in  it^  through  which  the  animals  seek  thek 
way,  and  here  the  slings  are  Concealed  with  so  much  ingenuity,  that  they 
entai^e  their  1^  ia  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  vender  their  escape 
impossible. 

The  latter  game,  such  ais  buHhios,  elands^  and  oth^rs^  am  taken  in  dee|^ 
lots,  at  the  botlom  of  Which  ate  pointed  stakes ;  they  9te  made  in  the  route 
that  ibe  animals  tmially  take  to  go  to  the  water.  Like  pits,  but  withr 
Stronger  stdces,  are  maie  near  the  banks  of  die  stvers' between,  liie  bushes,. 
«Iiere  äie  hippGqpotamos  comes  by  night.  The  anknals  are  wstched«  and 
ft  toud  ccy  is  made^  by  which  tüey  are  fi^tei«d,  whM  «Mmpting  to  InstM 
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back  to  the  nver^  they  fall  with  all  their  weight  upon  Ute  thaip  stakes,  and 
never  can  rise  again.  Panthers  are  taken  by  hanging  a  piece  of  raw  flesh  at 
a  certain  height  upon  a  bush,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  hassagai  is  ingeniously 
fastened,  the  sharp  point  being  upwards  :  when  the  panther  springs  at  the 
tteat,  he  falls  upon  the  iron,  and  is  stuck  by  it  in  the  breast. 

The  elephant  hunt  occasions  th^n  much  more  trouble,  and  seldom  answers« 
They  only  take  single  elephants  which  have  strayed  from  the  herd^  When 
they  find  one  in  a  favourable  situation,  they  set  on  fire  the  grass  and  low 
bushes  round,  knowing  that  he  will  not  quit  such  a  circle  at  least  by  day. 
They  then  get  as  near  him  as  possible,  and  throw  at  him  an  innumerable  quan« 
tity  of  hassagais,  which,  however,  on  account  of  the  thickness  and  hardness 
of  his  skin,  do  him  very  little  injury.  In  the  night  he  commonly  escapes* 
or^erhaps  does  not  run  away  till  the  fire  is  burnt  out,  but  by  moving  he 
^ßerally  drives  the  hassagais  deeper  into  his  body.  The  hunters  follow  him 
now  with  more  circumspection,  and  endeavour  to  drive  him  into  chasms 
timong  the  rocks,  where  they  can,  with  greater  security,  throw  more  hassa* 
gais  at  him.  If  the  country  is  still  flat,  they  continue  to  encircle  him  with 
fire,  till  at  length  he  is  wearied,  or  falls  sick  from  the  number  of  little  wounds 
he  has  received,  and  thus  sometimes  they  continue  to  torment  him  for  days  or 
even  weeks,  till  he  is  fairly  persecuted  to  death.  Their  perseverance  in  this 
pursuit  is  the  mdte  extraordinary,  since  they  do  not  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
elephant,  but  only  takeaway  his  tusks;  even  these  they  must  not  keep,  but 
must  give  them  to  the  king.  All  this  toil  is  incurred  without  any  view  of 
profit,  mejely  from  their  general  activity  and  the  pleasure  they  have  in  the 
pursuit.  Their  love  of  action  is  indeed  such,  that  they  will  occasionally  take 
long  journeys,  in  which  they  have  all  sorts  of  hardships  and  difficulties  to 
encounter,  merely  to  visitsomedistantacquaintance,andnottobeidle'athome« 

Besides  their  cattle,  they  have  no  other  tame  animals  on  which  they  set 
any  value,  except  their  dogs.  The  latter,  notwithstanding  that  they  seem  t» 
have  a  love  for  them,  are  very  ill»fed,  and  are  as  miserably  lean  and  mangy  as 
Mr.  Barrow  describes.  They  are  rather  kept  as  guards  against  wild«beasts  at 
night)  than  that  they  know  how  to  use  them  in  the  chase.  Although  they 
like  the  flesh  of  9bee{>  very  much,  yet  these  animab  are  not  to  be  seen  among 
Üie  Koossas.  This  is  principally  owing  to  the  nature  .of  their  country.  In 
tile  fifst  placis  it  does  not  afford  the  aromatic  plaiits  on  which  the  sheep  fee4 
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§0  much  in  the  colony,  and  in  the  next  plaice  it  is  so  woody,  that  there  would 
be  great  difficulty  in  keeping  the  flocks  together.  Here  we  saw  no  poultry, 
but  among  the  more  northern  CafTre  tribes,  there  are  bens  of  a  small  size,  and 
without  combs,  though  in  other  respects  much  resembling  ours.  .  Vasco  de 
Gama  found  hens  among  the  Caffres  on  the  coast  of  Terra  do  Natal. 

Besides  the  millet,  already  mentioned  (Hokus  Sorghum  J  j  Alberti  says  that 
the  Koossas' cultivate  in  some  parts  buck*wheat:  they  also  cultivate  water-' 
melons.     No  one  possesses  landed  property  r  he  sows  his  com  wherever  he 
finds  a  convenient  spot,  without  any  other  prepiaration  of  th^  land  than 
digging  it  with  a  little  spade  made  of  very  hard  wood:  the  weeds  soon  shoot 
up  again,  but  they  help  to  preserve  the  ground  from  getting  too  dry.     When 
Ae  young  com  begins  to  appear,  it  is  weeded  very  carefully,  and  kept  per- 
fectly clean;  when  ripe,  it  is  cut  with  the  hassagai,  then  threshed  with  a 
8tidk,  and  thrown  up  to  the  wind  to  separate  it  from  the  chaff.    The  millet 
is  stored  up  in  pits  in  the  cattle-fold:  these  pits  are  dried  by  fire,  and  after  the 
Oom  is  deposited  in  them,  they  are  covered  over  with  straw,  atones,  and  dried 
ax  dung.     When  one  of  these  storehouses  is  opened,  the  owner  must  give  his 
neighbours  and  friends  a  little  basket  of  the  com,  and  a  larger  portion  to  the 
chief  of  the  kraal.     The  wild  plant  which  they  use  for  smoaking  instead  of 
tobacco  is  kept  dried  in  bunches  hanging  upon  the  walls  of  the  hut.   Neithec 
the  sort  of  millet  or  of  water-m^lon  which  they  cultivate  will  grow  in  the 
colony.    The  latter  difi^rs  from  wtfat  is  cultivated  by  the  colonists,  in  having 
a  somewhat  bitter  taste :  it  is  both  eaten  fresh,  and  cut  into  slices  and  dried. 
^  As  the  Koossas  are  so  exceedingly  sparing  of  killing  their  cattle,  it  is  very 
desirable  that  they  should  pay  more  attention  to  procuring  themselves  a  sup-\ 
ply  of  vegetable  food.  Their  millet  is  an  excellent  resource;  they  eat  it  cooked 
with  milk,  and  make  a  sort  of  bread  of  it,  which  they  bake  upon  the  hot 
emberis.  They  also  make  from  it  a  fermented  liquor,  which  tastes  almost  like 
beer,  but  of  a  much  more  intoxicating  quality,  and  much  sooner  spoiled : 
they  call  it  tjaloa.     A  better  sort  is  even  made  called  inguhja^  which  is  not 
unlike  wine,  and  they  make  vinegar  of  it,  which  they  call  tjalal     Mr.  Barrow 
has  been  therefore,  as  it  appears  from  hence,  misinformed  in  sayii^  that  the 
Koossas  do  not  make  use  of  ^ny  intoxicating  liquor.    These  dififerent  liquor» 
are  obtained  according  to  the  different  degrees  o^  fermentation  which  the 
flfeillet  undergoes  by  being  put  for  a  certain  time,  mixed  with  water,  into  milk 
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baskets,  which  h^ve  bad  oki  fefiMAted  matter  ia  thmm^  In  tlie  fhm  aiF  ««««i 
ibr  straining  it  Ihcy  use  the  nests  whiek  maay  govts  of  liia  AffkMi  Imw  ImiU 
wrth  the  woolly  parts  of  partieulai  plaats. 

It  has  been  mentletied  already  by  ether  writeis^  that  the  Cafftee  4q  wrt  e# 
any  kiin)  of  fish  er  sea-anknal.  Sonie  kraals,  howcTur»  vkidi  «g»  Mr  Ike 
coast,  and  have  a  scarcity  of  ether  food,  eat  luaaclea  and  ae^eeai  kiadi  of 
üsh,  but  they  are  heM  ijn  contempt  for  it  by  ti^  rest  of  tka  nation^^ 

The  CaflVes  are  hospitable.  Vender  Kemp,  who  has  traveUed.  «he 
over  and  over,  assured  me  that  whenever  he  passed  the  n^^  at  e 
kraa]  they  always  gave  htm  a  but  te  bimeelf,  whieh  «as  fiuamhed  wilk 
a  bed  of  mats  and  skins,  and  with  a  fire  ia  the  middle;  he  had  beeMoi 
an  ample  provision  of  milk  and  cooked  millet.  Before  hia  pMeififear  ^mm 
thoroughly  understood,  an  old  woman  generally  used  to  ceme  te  him  and 
inquire  whether  he  would  ncrtl  tike  one  of  the  young  women  eC  tUe  kraal  It 
keep  him  company  for  the  night.  This>  as  hae  beao.  mentioMd'  bfifate».  it 
considered  as  a  duty  of  hospitality,  but  it  would  be  taken  extfemely  iU  if  tilt 
stranger  were  to  think  of  (fusing  for  himself,  or  if  he  shouU  ask  for  a  mtr^ 
ried  woman. 

Whenever  any  one  kills  an  ex  he  must  invite  all  his  neighbtum  to  pactakt 
of  it,  and  they  remain  his  guests  till  the  whole  is  eaten :  even  the  king  is.  not 
exempt  from  this  custom,  and'  must  be  contented  to  share  his  meals  with  hit 
neighbouring  subjects.*  In  return,  i(  is  the  custom  diat  the  breast  of  evegi 
ox  killed  is  sent  to  the  king;  even  the  most  distant  kraal  must  not  foiir  ia 
doing  so,  although  it  be  obvious  fromt  the  distance  tilat  it  canntt  reach 
bim  before  it  becomes  putrid.  The  breast,  the  bead»  the  heart,  and  the  fiaet 
of  the  oxen,  are  eaten  only  by  the  men,  the  women  never  partake  in  them» 
not  even  the  wives  of  the  king. 

The  skin  cloak,  or  mantle,  which  they  wear,  if  made  of  an  ox-hide,  is  oalled;. 
guho^  or  ingubo^  but  if  made  of  the  skin  of  a  wild  animal,  it  ia  called  tctiefob 


e  It  is  also  a  custom  (hat  if  any  Earopean  tiavellinf  amoag  tlMin  leceivot  a  pfctaat  of  fooi». 
he  must  share  it  with  all  around  him,  evea  tlioogh  the  pi^ce  he  giwes  to  each  should  be  erer  so 
small.  Aihcrti  says  he  has  heard  people  when  they  have  not  been  invited  to  participafe  in  the 
food  upon  8uch  an  occasion,  at  going  awaj^  imitate  the  yell  of  the  by«na^  as  a  reproadi  apon 
the  unsociability  of  the  visitor* 
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Even  the  Chief  deldom  wears  any  thing  but  the  hide  of  an  ox  or  an  eland. 
All  panther  skins  must  be  brought  to  him,  but  he  does,  not  so  much  wear 
them  himself,  as  keep  them  for  presents  occasionally,  when  he  wants  to  shew 
particular  ftvour  to  any  one.  The  skins  are  prepared  with  considerable 
ingenuity:  the  process  of  preparing  them  is  extremely  well  described  by 
Mr.  Barrow.  The  mantles  are  seldom  made  out  of  many  pieces ;  they  arc 
comnaonly  only  one  skin.  Those  of  the  women  are  ornamented  with  parallel 
rows  of  copper  buttons,  (he  greater  or  lesser  number  of  which  distinguishes 
the  rank  and  wealth  of  the  wearer.  The  Caffres  are  exceedingly  fond  of  these 
buttons,  and  whoever  has  them  on  his  clothes  when  he  visits  their  country 
is  very  likely  to  be  importuned  for  them  in  a  manner  that  it  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble to  resist ;  but  they  must  be  quite  flat  and  smooth,  for  if  they  have  any 
kind  of  embossed  figure  upon  them  they  are  stigmatised  as  blotchy.  ^  The 
women  besides  ornament  their  mantles  with  the  tails  of  wild-cats,  which  are 
put  on  near  the  shoulder,  and  hang  down  on  each  side.  Much  motm  pains 
are  bestowed  upon  preparing  the  skins  for  the  womens'  clothes  than  upon 
those  for  the  mens'.  They  sew  the  skins  with  thread  made  of  the  sinews  of 
the  oxen,  piercing  the  holes  to  put  it  through  with  an  iron  punch,  something 
like  a  bodkin,  in  the  place  of  a  needle.  A  girl  to  earn  her  first  mantle  must 
go  out  once  with  a  hunting  party,  when  she  receives  from  her  brothers  an  an« 
telope's  skin  as  her  share  of  the  booty. 

Here  and  there  women  as  well  as  men  are  to  be  seen  tattooed,  but  not  in 
the  face,  only  upon  the  breast,  the  back,  and  the  arms.  The  smearing  them* 
selves  with  grease  mixed  with  some  mineral  substance,  as  iron-ochre,  iron-- 
rust,  mica,  or  something  of  the  kind,  gives  their  bodies  a  not  unpleasant  tint, 
but  nobody  can  touch  them  without  bringing  away  very  visible  marks  of  it 
upon  his  handaand  his  clothes.  The  men  wear  their  heads  naked,  or  with 
a  sort  of  diadem  round  theni  made  of  a  strip  of  leather  about  an  inch  broad: 
sometimes  this  is  ornamented  with  thin  plates  of  copper,  sometimes  with 
beads  of  a  variety  of  colours.  The  men  also  ornament  their  heads  with  a  large 
knot  of  zebra's  or  jackall's  hair,  about  five  inches  long^^  and  which  must 
stand  upright.*    * 

^  For  the  dresiei  of  the  Caffres  tee  the  anneied  pUte. 
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The  head«dtess  of  th6  women  consists  in  a  sort  of  turban.  A  long  piece 
of  fine  thin  leather,  cotomonly  the  skin  of  the  red  deer,  is  wo\ind  round  tbe^ 
liead  in  many  folds;  the  two  ends,  which  run  to  points,  are  concealed  under 
the  folds,  and  so  fastened.  This  leather  is  at  least  two  ells  long,  and  in  the 
middle  half  an  ell  wide;  the  middle  is  sometimes  sewed  to  a  cap,  from  which 
the  points  hang  down  on  each  side.  Directly  in  the  centre  is  always  a  tuft 
or  tassel  of  beads,  or  of  strips  of  leather,  with  little  bits  of  copper.  The  true 
coquette  wears  her  turban  a  little  on  one  side ;  indeed,  the  utmost  care  is 
shewn  in  putting  it  on,  and  is  perpetually  pui^hed  it  this  way  or  that,  to 
give  it  if  possible  a  better  effect. 

Necklaces  of  different  kinds  are  worn  toth  by  men  and  women.  They 
consist  of  small  metal  chains,  little  red  stones,  muscle-shells,  glass-beads,  or 
even  pieces  of  wood,  and  are  so  long  that  they  hang  quite  down  to  the  breast. 
Glass-beads  are  prized  particularly  for  necklaces ;  but  the  Koossas  have  their 
fashions  in  these  things  as  well  ais  other  nations,  abd  the  same  sorts,  or  the 
name  colours,  are  riot  always  in  equal  favour.  The  great  rage  at  present  is  for 
Ä  smaln  sort  of  beads  M'hicTi  are  procured  Yrorii  the  tribe  of  Imbo,  znä  which 
ore  considered  <rf  such  value  that  a  cow  aJnd  calf  is  given  for  two  small 
Strings.  They  have  an  iäea  that. these  beads  creep  out  bf.the  earth  like 
worms,  and  are  caught  by  the  Imb'os;  out,  according  to  Vancler  lCemp*)s 
account,  they  seem  to  be  common  glass  bead's,  or  perhaps  chaplets,  which 
have  been  brought  by  the  Portuguese  into  the  northern  parts  of  the  country, 
and  thence  found  their  way  among  the  !Koossas.  They  wear  in  their 
ears  strings  of  heads  of  five  or  six  inches  long,  as  also  buttons  or  rings 
of  copper. 

Bracelets  of  ivory  are  worn  by  the  men  on  the  upper  part  of  the  left  arm, 
sometimes  eveh  to  the  number  of  ten ;  the  broadest  maybe  an  inch, or  between 
that  and  an  inch  and  half  in  breadth..  The  number  of  these  bracelets  depends 
upon  the  rank  of  the  wearer.  As  all  the  elephant's  teeth  are  the  king's 
property,  the  bracelets  made  from  them  are  given  by  him  as  tokens  of  friend- 
ship or  "favour,  and  no  one  can  wear  them  without  his  permission.  On  the 
right  arm,  just  above  the  elbow,  a  leather  strap  is  often  worn,  set  with  five  or 
six  tyger*8  teeth,  all  with  the  points  standing  out.  Copper  and  iron  brace- 
lets are  also  worn  between  the  elbow  and  the  wrist.  Round  the  waist  is 
fastened  a  leather  girdle  stuck  so  thick  with  plates  of  iron  or  copper  that  the 
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leather  cannot  be  seen.  The  female?,  froxa  their  Uirth,  wear  a  leather  apron, 
which  is  called  inkyo.  Several  of  these  apronp  of  ^iflferent  sizes  are  some- 
times worq,  one  oyer  the  otlier,  the  putermost  of  which  is  richly  orna- 
mented with  iw,ttpx>§  and  b,ea,dß.  The.  fingers,  particularly  the  thumb,  -^nd 
even  the  great  toe,  are  often  decorated  with  rh^s  of  iron  and  copper  wire; 
find  the. men  generally  :i?ireaT  fj^stened  to  o^e  imee  ^  large  bunch  of  hair 
from  a  lion's  man^>  or  tail,  pr  of  quagga's  h^ir,  which^  bangs  dp>vn  ftearly  to 
the  ankle. 

^heir  weapons  of  }var  f^%^f^^.^  ba.ye  already  mentioned,  tl\e  baspagai^  the 
kirrj,  and  a  shield.  The^^rst  i^  a  spear  froju  five  to  six  feet  in  length,  with 
^n  iron  «pike  at  the  end  fro.ip  bsdf  ^  foot  to  a  foot  and  half  long,  and  from  one 
to  two  inches  broad.  .  Tbi?  .^9  twp-edged,  and  is  sometime3  the  whole  length 
like  a  blade,  siom€|times  ^t  U  half  ,^^ay  rounded,  apd  only  towards  the  end  flat, 
and  sharpened  at  th9e4g^s*.  Tbj^  shaft  i?  paade  of  the  slender  stem  of  the 
hassagai-tree  fCurifsiftJfß^pefiJ^  a^d  near  the  dpike  is  about  as  thick  as  a 
finger,  but  at  the  other  end  is  not  thicker  thap  ft  quill.  The  spike  is  fixed 
y^ry  ingeniously  into  the  shaft,  ^nd  the^b^ft  itself  is  in  this  part  bound  very  fast 
round  with  the  sine>vs  of  beasts  that  it  may  apt  $plit.  The  manner  of  using 
it,  as  well  as  the  spield  and  the  ki]:ri,  has  bee^  ^i^jplained  in  a  former  chapter» 
when  describing  tbejr  n^qck  fight.  It  requires  particular  strength  as  well  as 
great  dexterity  to  throw  tl\e  hassagai  upwards,  intp  the  air ;  the  principal  art 
in  lancing  it,  is  to  give  the  shaft  a  sort  of  tremi^lous  motion,  which  accele« 
rates  its  fli^t  eijce^dipgly.  They  are  obliged  to  give  it  the  direction  of  a 
bow,  and  this  is  the  principal  reason  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  hit  a  particular 
mark.  The  farthest  distance  at  which  a  hassagai  can  be  expected  to  hit  is 
a  hundred  paces,  but  the  aim  is  cpnimpnly  taken  at  about  seventy  or  eighty. 
These  weappus  stand  very  much  in  the  place  of  money  among  the  Koossas; 
they  are  the  most  comuipn  medium,  by  which  all  articles  of  barter  are 
valued,  and  by  which  tl^e  worth  of  every  thing  is  estin^ated»  They  throw 
Ijhe  kirri  s^  well  as  strike  with  it,  and  can  hit  at  a  tolerable  distance;  it  is  used 
in  the  chase  as  well  as  the  hassagai :  both  are  used  besides  as  i)(nplements  of 
husbandry  ip  breaking  the  ground. 

The  Koossas  are  brave  and  resolute,  like  all  the  other  tribes  of  the  Cafires^ 

« 

and  often  involved  in  wars  \^ith  their  neighbours;  yet  they  cannot  be  called 
quarrelsome  in  their  dispositions:  they  seem  much  more  disposed  Id  lead  a 

»  n  2 
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quiet  and  pastoral  life.  ^Yhen  Engaged  in  war»  no  man  capable  of  bearing 
arms  shrinks  from  the  fight ;  and  to  fly  in  battle  is  considered  as  a  disgrace 
never  to  be  expiated.  The  neighbours  with  whom  they  are  the  most  frequently 
at  war  are  the  Bosjesmans,  on  account  of  the  depredations  which  the  latter 
are  perpetually  committing  on  their  cattle.  As  the  Bosjesmans,  however, 
never  meet  an  enemy  in  the  open  field,  but  endeavour  to  shoot  their  poisoned 
arrows  from  some  secure  place  of  concealment,  so  the  Caffres  cannot  come  to 
fistir  and  equal  fighting  with  them :  the  warfare  on  both  sides  rather  consists  of 
petty  conflicts  between  hordes.  The  enmity  of  the  Koossas,  and  all  the 
other  Caffre  tribes,  against  the  Bosjesmans,  knows  no  bounds.  The  latter  are 
considered  by  the  former  in  the  light  of  beasts  of  prey,  who  ought  to  be  extir- 
pated from  the  earth ;  and  on  this  system  they  pursue  them  in  the  same  way 
as  they  would  wild  beasts,  putting  to  death  every  one  that  falls  into  their  hands, 
of  either  sex,  or  of  any  age.  If  the  robberies  have  been  very  frequent,  they 
will  seek  out  their  hiding-places,  nor  cease  the  pursuit  till  they  have  found 
the  hordei  and  destroyed  every  onä  of  them. 

I  myself  once  saw  a  striking  instance  of  this  hatred  of  the  Caffres  towards 
the  Bosjesmans.  In  the  year  1804,  a  Caffre,  who  came  to  the  Cape  Town  aa 
ambassador  from  a  little  horde  which  was  then  roving  about  the  northern  parts 
of  the  colony,  was  received  with  great  hospitality  at  the  house  of  Governor 
Janssens.  The  governor  had  at  this  time  among  the  servants  in  his  house  a 
Bosjesman  lad  about  eleven  years  old.  The  Caffre,  notwithstanding  that  the 
boy  was  in  no  way  distinguished  from  therest  of  the  Hottentots,  immediately 
recognised  one  of  the  race  of  his  mortal  enemies,  and  made  a  push  at  him 
with  his  hassagai,  intending  to  run  him  through.  The  boy  escaped,  and  fled 
tb  the  kitchen,  where  he  found  shelter;  and  as  the  people  pressed  about  the 
Caffre,  and  enquired  of  him  what  their  young  comrade  had  done  that  he  should 
endeavour  to  take  away  his  life,  he  replied  in  broken  Dutch,  glowing  with 
rage,  "  that  what  he  was  doing  was  out  of  gratitude  to  the  governor  for  the  kind 
reception  he  had  given  him.  He  would  have  freed  him  from  that  little  rascal, 
who  was  indeed  then  too  weak  to  do  him  any  mischief,  but  who,  he  might  be 
sure,  if  he  was  permitted  to  live,  would  at  length  deprive  him  both  of  his  pro- 
perty and  life.  It  was  impossible  that  a  Bosjesman  could  ever  abandon  his 
villainous- ways;  and  it  was  necessary  to  destroy  such  vermin  wherever  they 
Were  found/' 
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The  wars  of  the  Caffres  among  each  other  are  of  much  more  consequence. 
•'They  are  commonly  occasioned  either  by  the  rebellion  of  the  Chiefs  against 
their  common  king,  or  by  the  desire  of  the  latter  to  bring  some  separate 
tribe  imder  his  subjection,  and  make  it  tributary  to  him,  or  in  contentions 
with  regard  to  the  extent  of  their  territories,  and  about  feed  for  the  cattle. 
But  no  one  ever  falls  upon  the  enemy  while  he  is  unprepared  for  the  fight,  or 
without  making  a  public  declaration  of  war.  For  this  purpose  ambassadofd 
are  sent,  who  require  submission,  or,  in  failure  of  it,  threaten  an  imniediate 
attack :  as  a  token  of  their  inimical  embassy,  they  carry  in  their  hands  the  tail 
either  of  a  lion  or  a  panther. 

This  declaration  made,  all. the  vassal  chiefs,  with  their  dependents,  are  sum^«- 
moned  to  assemble;  Every  one  must  implicitly  obey  th  is  mandate,  and  follow 
his  leader:  whoever  does  not,  is  indangerof  having  his  whole  property  confis* 
cated.  As  soon  as  the  army  is  collected  at  the  habitation  of  the  king,  a 
number  of  oxen  are  killed,  that  the  warriors  may  be  strengthened,  for  the  fight 
by  eating  abundantly  of  their  flesh :  at  the  same  time  they  dance,  and  deliver 
themselves  up  entirely  to.rejoicing.  The  king  presents  the  most  distinguished 
and  the  most  valiant  among  the  Chiefs  with  plumes  of  feathers,  from  the  wings 
of  a  sort  of  crane :  these  they  wear  upon  their  heads  as  marks  of  honour.  ^  They 
are  then  obeyed  as  commanders;  but  it  is  their  duty,  during  the  fight,  to  be 
seen  at  the  head  of  their  respective  divisions :  any  one  who  fails  forfeits  his  life 
irredeemably:  among  the  followers»  too,  whoever  forsakes  his  leader,  is  pu- 
nished with  death« 

The  army  is  now  put  into  motion,  taking  with  it  as  many  oxen  for  slaughter 
as  are  deemed  necessary  for  its  support.  When  it  approaches  the  habitation 
of  the  enemy,  ambassadors  are  again  sent  to  give  notice  of  the  intended  attack^ 
and  repeat  the  declaration  of  the  motives  which  have  given  occasion  to  the 
war.  If  the  enemy  declares  that  he  has  not  yet  collected  all  his  people  tc^e* 
ther,  and  is  not  prepared  to  fight,  the  attacking  anhy  waits  with  patience  till 
he  notifies  that  be  is  ready.  A  wide,  open  place,  without  bushes  and  withput 
rocks,  is  chosen  as  the  field  of  battle,  to  avoid  all  possibility  of  an  amjbush, 
which  is  considered  as  wholly  degrading.  The  two  armies  then  raising,  a 
loud  war-cry,  approach  in  two  lines  till  they  are  within  about  seventy  pr 
^igbty  paces  of  each  other.  They  now  begin  throwing  their  hassagais,  ^n« 
deavouring,  at  the  same  time,  to  turn  asMe  those  of  the  enemy.    The  king^ 
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Of  eomoiaiHler'in-cbieff,  whoever  heffii^4>e,moiaii3i  2il|i^jr9iii  ti^c^se  of  his 
Une,  and  takes  an  aet>ve  part  in  Ike  light.  SiHne  of  ^e  itiferior  comm^ud^rs 
remain  near  him,  the  rest  remam  some  at  the  heads  of  ihejr  ^iyi9i.<>i^,  ft^ße 
behind,  to  prevent  the  troops  gmng  way.  Bydegrees  the  tiKalMln49;^pCQ9ßh 
nearer  and  nearer  to  each  other,  till  at  length  they  come  hand  4k>  ^ks^.d^  M^hon 
the  hassagats  are  no  more  used,  birt  the  ^irri  aloae  decides  the  combat*  Soox«- 
times,  however,  they  do  not  come  to  these  close  qiiartecs^  h\i^  rooMm  9t  i.4ti^ 
♦anee,  till  they  »re  obliged  to  gire  over,  either  by  the  coming  oa  af  tiiglit»  or 
by  *he  flight  of  one  of  .the  parties« 

In  the  former  case  both  sides  retire  to  a  certain  dist^Ace,  wheie  ft  iine  of 
deisiarcation .  is  agreed  upon,  and  ^ ring  the  night  negociations  for  peace 
acft  carried  on:  if  these  ^re  fruitless,  the  combat  must  then  bereäewed  till 
dually  decided^  if  one  of  4*e  armies  has  taken  to  flight,  the  commandier  alone 
is  to  blame :  every  thing  depends  upon  his  personal  bravery^  and' his  iaiibng 
baqk  is  the  signal  for  the  whole  body  to  do  the^ame«  A  flying  en«ULy  is 
immediately  pursued,  and,  above  all  things,  the  conquepovs  seek  to  posse» 
themselves  of  their  women  and  children,  and  cattle:  of  the  latter  a  great  pait 
-are  immediately  killed  and  eatea.  If  the  vanquished  party  agrees  to  subnait, 
bis  submission  is  accepted,  on  condition  Ijhat  he  acknowledges  his  conq^Bor 
from  that  time  forward  as  his  sovereign,  and  solemnly  promises  obedience  Jko 
him.  When  this  is  done,  the  women  and  children  are  sent  back  :  the  victors 
also  return  some  of  the  cattle  taken,  though  perhaps  but  a  very  small  part, 
dividing  the  rest  among  themselves.  This  claim  of  the  conquered  to  the 
return  of  some  part  of  the  booty  rests  upon  a  principle  whidi  is.  a  common 
«ayi^ng  among  the  Koossas,  ^^  that  we  must  n^t  iei  even  oar  enewUs  die  with 
hunger^*  When  both  parties  a^e  returned  to  their  respective  habitations,  the 
vanquished,  las  a  token  of  submission,  send  a  present  to  their  new  king  out  of 
th^  little  that  remains  to  them.  The  conqueror  treats  his  followers  again  before 
they  separate,  in  the  same  manner  as  when  they  first  assembled. 

In  these  fights  among  the  Cafires  the  number  of  lives  lost  is  not  so  great  as 
might  be  supposed;  for  the  hassagais  do  not  very  often  hit,  or  if  they  do,  the 
wound  is  seldom  mortal.  Any  one  who  falls  unarmed  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  is  never  put  to  death  :  the  women  and  children,  equally,  have  never 
any  thing  to  fear  for  their  lives ;  they  are  universally,  and  without  exQepti«D, 
spared«     For  this  reason  women  are  sometimes  employed  as  annbassadw»; 
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that  IS  if  there  is  danger  of  the  enemy  considering  matters  as  having  gone  so 
far  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  put  the  ambassador  to  death,  supposing  a  man  to  be 
sent:  and  this  may  be  the  case  under  certain  circumstances,  though  in  general 
it  is  wholly  unallowable  by  the  customs  of  war  to  touch  the  person  of  an 
Vimbassador.  Allies,  who  are  sometimes  sought  from  very  remote  tribes,  if 
%e  parties  feel  themselves  weak,  are  entitled,  in  case  of  victory,  to  half  the 
i)ooty. 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  works  of  art  among  the 
Koosi^al^,  and  passing  over  those  which  have  already  been  occasionally  men- 
tioned, I  shall  first  notice  their  working  of  metals.     They  have  no  copper  or 
iroA  in  their  own  conr/try,  but  receive  it,  in  the  way  of  barter,  from  someof  the 
tribes  in  the  interior,  as  will  be  morfe  fully  shewn  hereafter.     Most  of  it  comes 
to  them  ready  worked ;  but  they  have  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  smith's 
.  art  to  improve  their  hassagais,  or  to  tüake  of  them  other  implements  which 
they  want,. as  for  example,  the  ptmches  they  use  in  making  their  basketsf: 
they  employ  stones  as  hammers  to  bring  the  hot  iron  or  copper  intb  the  form 
•desired.     In  order  to  quicken  the  fire,  and  ^ive  rt  the  necesfsary  degree  of  heat 
they  mate  use  of  a  sort  of  bellows  cotisistingof  two  leather  bags,  which  coitimu* 
falcate  with  the  same  pipe,  and  by  being  pfeS^ed  against  each  other,  they  are  alter- 
nately filled  with  air  and  emptied  again.     This  discovery  watö  imparted  to  the 
l&)bssüs  fh)ta  a  distant  "tribe.     The  fuel  used  for  their  smith's  wwk  is  dried 
tü-dunj^,  which  makes  a  vety  glowing  <ire :    the  tribes  in  thte  interior  burn 
iTjÄrcoal.      '  ■     ' 

To  Strike  fire  they  take  two  pfieces  of  Wö6d  of  different  hardness,  one  of 
>*1richis  a  thin  rouiid^iA,  the  other  is  Bat,  with  little  VoltfteS  at  certain 
fli^tähcefe.  Into  biie  of  these  the  rotmd  stick  is  pasfsed,  and  then  drawn 
4fa*ckwatds  tmd  forwards  exceedingly  qnick,  till  by  this  friction  the  stick 
trt  length  catches  fire,  and  being  applied  to  a  wisp  of  dried  grass,  a  flame  is 
frinÄed. 

■  FortÖefpittgn^öfs,  and  even  for  cooking,  tliey  make  pots  of  fine  clay,  which 
are  hardened  in  the  sun,  without  being  glazed.  Some  of  these  pots  will  hold 
'six  bnckets,  orpefhapsmote :  they  keep  the  liquot  very  coal.  In  their  form 
they  Y^sdmbte  large  bottles  with  wide  necks. 

Th^ir  "wotfe  with  rushes  are  exceedingly  ingenious:  the  baskets,  which 
1ai'e^oex:cce(fingly  sol^  äs  to  hold  tnilk,  ate  very  well  described^y  Kolbe, 
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Le  Vaillant,  and  Barrow.  Le  Vaillaat,  hawever»  is  misinformed  with  regani 
to  the  manner  in  M'hich  he  says  they  are  quenched  before  they  are  capable  of 
holding  liquid. 

The  Koossas  are  much  behind  hand  with  some  of  their  neighbours  with 
regard  to  music.  Instruments  proper  to  themselves  they  do  not  appear  to 
have,  for  only  those  of  the  Hottentots  are  to  be  seen  among  them,  and  not  so 
well  constructed.  Their  melodies  are  insufferable  to  a  musical  ear,  and  their 
song  is  little  better  than  a  deadened  howl.  Their  dances  have  been  already 
described.  They  amuse  themselves  with  them  very  much  in  moonlight  nights» 
and  are  never  weary  with  the  exercise* 

Although  they  have  numerals,  they  have  but  little  idea  of  counting :  very 
few  can  reckon  beyond  ten ;  many,  even,  cannot  name  the  numerals.    Not« 
withstanding  this,  they  know  perfectly  well  of  how  many  head  a  herd  of  cattle 
consists,  nor  could  a  single  one  be  missing  without  its  being  discovered  imme- 
diately.    If  a  herd  of  four  or  five  hundred  be  driven  home,  the  owner  knows, 
almost  at  a  glance,  whether  they  are  all  right  or  not.     Possibly  these  people 
have  a  manner  of  counting  within  themselves,  without  using  words,  yet  by 
which  they  can  calculateaccuiately ;  or  perhaps  the  more  probable  thing  is,  that 
they  know  every  individual  cow  or  ox,  and  from  this  recollection  can  tell  im- 
mediately whether  they  are  all  there. 

Their  memories  are,  indeed,  particularly  strong,  as  far  as  the  recollection 
of  objects  of  sense  is  concerned.  For  example,  they  instantly  remember  a 
man  whom  they  have  once  seen,  though  they  should  see  him  again  at  ever 
so  remote  a  period,  and  will  immediately  cite,  with  the  utmost  accuracy, 
a  number  of  occurrences  which  happened  at  their  previous  meeting. 
In  the  same  manner  the  countenances  of  animals,  or  some  other  distin- 
guishing mark  about  them,  is  impressed  upon  their  minds  so  firmly,  that  they 
can  instantly  recollect  them*  Some  of  them  recognised  immediately  among 
our  draught  oxen  particular  ones  which  had  been  once  in  their  possession ; 
taken  by  them  during  their  war  with  the  colony,  and  restored,  by  agreement^ 
when  peace  was  made. 

_  4 

They  are  very  little  capable  of  calculating  time :  a  period  more  remote 
than  a  few  months  tkey  know  not  how  to  describci  though  all  the  events 
that  have  passed  in  it  are  distinctly  and  circumstantially  present  to  their 
memories ;  still  less  can  they  at  all  tell  their  own  ages.    The  age  of  aa 
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absent  child  is  given  by  shewing  its  height;  and  if  a  woman  would 
describe  how  many  children  she  has  borne,  she  does  it  by  pointing  out 
their  different  heights.  According  to  their  external  appearance,  it  seems 
as  if  their  oldest  men  were  not  more  than  between  fifty  and  sixty  years 
of  age.  Such  is  Alberti*s  opinion,  and  it  agrees  extremely  well  with 
the  estimation  of  the  Christians  who  have  lived  for  any  time  among 
them,  or  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  tliem  from  time  to  time,  for 
a  considerable  period. 
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CHAP.  XX. 


Description  of  the  Country  of  Ammaiosinaf  or  of  the  KoossaSm-^Iti  Political  Relations 
and  Institutions.— Power  of  the  King.— Judiciary  Proceedings^  and  Punishments. 

In  considering  the  Great  Fish-river  as  the  western  boundary  of  the  territory 
inhabited  by  the  Koossas,  and  taking  the  extent  of  coast  eastward  from  thi» 
river,  along  which  people  of  this  tribe  are  still  to  be  found,  aparallellogram  will 
be  given  of  between  forty  and  6fty  geographical  miles  in  length»  and  about 
half  that  breadth.  From  a  calculation  made  upon  conjecture  only,  this  vast 
surface  does  not  seem  to  be  inhabited  by  more  than  thirty  thousand  souls.  It 
even  appears  to  me,  that  in  making  this  calculation,  Vander  Kemp  has  included 
the  Mathimbas  or  Tambuckis,  who  were  not  at  first  distinguished  from  the 
Koossas.  It  is  to  be  r^etted  that  of  this  latter  tribe,  which  in  many  respects 
is  the  most  accurately  known  to  us,  we  know  so  little  in  other  respects,  and 
can  therefore  give  but  an  imperfect  account  of  its  political  relations.  Future 
travellers  will  here  find  a  wide  field  for  their  researches,  and  may  throw  much 
light  upon  the  subject.  To  me  it  appears  probable  that  the  number  of  the 
Koossas,  properly  so  called»  that  is,  the  subjects  of  King  Geika,  does  not 
exceed  twenty  thousand.  This  presumption  is  grounded  upon  Geika^s  not 
having  been  able,  of  his  own  power,  to  reduce  his  rebel  chiefs,  with  their 
followers,  to  obedience,  and  the  whole  body  of  these  did  not  consist  of  above 
two  thousand  five  hundred  persons.  He  expected  troops  from  the  Tambuckis, 
but  either  they  never  arrived,  or,  even  with  their  assistance,  he  thought  him* 
self  not  sufiiciently  strong,  since  in  1806  the  matter  remained  entirely  upon 
its  old  footing. 

As  to  what  concerns  the  topographical  description  of  the  CafiVe  country,  our 

.  notices  must  necessarily  be  exceedingly  scanty.  No  particular  partsof  thecoun« 

try  have  names,  since  there  are  no  permanent  places  of  residence  among  the  in* 

habitants ;  nothing  but  wandering  villages,  and  these  commonly  hjsar  the  name 
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oFthe  chief  then  presiding  over  them  as  the  king's  vicegerent.  The  rivers 
only  have  fixed  names.  Of  these  the  principal  are,  the  Great  Fish-river,  from 
which,  on  the  side  of  the  Ca£Pres,  branch  out  three  considerable  streams,  the 
Konab,  the  Kacha,  and  the  Gwenge  :  from  the  former  of  these  again  branch 
two  smaller  ones,  the  Tkaussi,  and  the  Tkui.  The  Keissi,  which  flows  into 
the  sea  at  33"*  13'  southern  latitude,  and  44^56'  eastern  longitude,  receiving  in 
its  course  the  rivers  Sjommi  and  Debe.  Northwards  are  the  Guakubi  and 
Sileni,  which  join  the  Kouga,  and  flow  with  that  into  the  sea.  Farther  in  the 
interior,  towards  th|R  north-west,  are  the  rivers  Gobuhssi  and  Karoonga,  which 
both  flow  into  the  Black-Tey ;  and  this  river  uniting  itself  afterwards  with  the 
Wliite-Tey,  they  form  the  Amera,  the  most  considerable  stream  in  the  country 
of  the  Koossas.  About  thirty  smaller  streams  flow  into  these  rivers,  but  none 
of  sufficient  consequence  to  be  particularized  here.  The  river  Basseh  is  the 
boundary  between  the  Koossas  country  and  Mathimba:  this  is  a  considerable 
Btr^un,  and  flows  into  the  sea. 

High  mountains,  some  of  which  are  covered  with  snow  even  till  late  in  the 
spring,  bound  Ammakosina  towards  the  north-west,  and  most  of  the  riven 
above-mentioned  flow  from  them.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountains  are  laige 
forests;  but  towards  the  coast  the  country  is  level,  and  affords  plenty  <tf 
wholesome  grass.  Karroo  plains  are  not  to  be  found  here,  and  themountainn 
consist  of  granite  and  sand-stone,  not  of  scfaistus.  The  tract  between  the 
Great  Fish-river  and  the  Keissi  abounds  in  laige  trees,  particularly  the  mi- 
mosa. On  the  other  side  of  the  Keissi  but  few  tall  stemmed  trees  are  to 
be  found,  but  there  are  more  large  succulent  plants;  a  sort  of  euphorbia,  pro- 
bably the  euphorbia  officinariim^  grows  here  to  the  height  of  from  thirty-six  to 
forty  feet 

The  different  sides  of  the  Keissi  are  equally  distinct  with  regard  to  the  ani« 
mals  by  which  they  are  inhabited.  Westwarc)  of  this  river  the  country 
abounds  with  numerous  flocks  of  small  antelopesand  quaggas,  as  well  as  with 
beasts  of  prey.  On  the  eastern  side  they  have  only  the  larger  kinds  of  ante^ 
lopes,  particularly  the  aiUilope  oreasy  with  abundance  of  elephants,  and  in  the 
rivers  vast  numbers  of  hippopotami.  Alberti  says  that  he  saw  here  a  flock  of 
elephants,  which  his  companions  thought  could  not  consist  of  less  than  five 
hundred;  he  himself  estimated  it  at  least  at  three  hundred.     Of  the  hippo^ 
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potavii,  in  boeof  his  journeys  he  saw  two  and  twenty  killed  in  k  single  riven 
Thil  difference  in  the  animal  world  between  the  two  sides  of  the  Keissi,  AU 
berti  explains  from  the  difference  of  Üie  vegetable  products,  as  on  one  side 
Bweet  fine  grass  is  every  where  to  be  found)  on  the  other  nothing  but  sour 
jgrass,  which  only  affords  good  food  to  animals  of  a  grosser  ojganization» 
Th^se  lands,  however,  when  cultivated,  yield  very  plentifully.  The  Koossa«^ 
to  amend  the  quality  of  the  gra^s,  sometimes  burn  theni,  when  a  new  and 
better  vegetation  springs  up. 

For  this  fertility  the  country  \im  to  thank  its  happy  climate,  strikingly  dif- 
ferent from  that  at  the  Cape  Town,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  observa« 
^Ds,  ü>r  which  I  am  indebted  to  Yander  Kemp.  The  time  which  may  here 
be  called  winter,  and  which  in  many  other  hot  countries,  even  in  the  colony 
of  the  Cape,  is  distinguished  by  torrents  of  rain,  is  here  the  dryest  part  of  the 
feoT.  From  May  to  August,  when  the  length  of  the  nights  and  the  northern 
inclination  of  the  sun  considerably  diminishes  the  heat,  it  rains  very  seldom^ 
These  winter  days  are  throughout  serene  and  cool ;  but  the  nights  areoften  foggy 
and  hazy.  Qn  the  contrary,  in  summer  the  air  no  sooner  becomes  sultry, 
than  thunder-clouds  <;ome  on,  which  commonly  break  about  three  hours  after 
mid-dayi  and  by  the  abundant  rains  they  bring,  the  air  is  coolec^  and  re- 
feeshed.  Seldom  a  week  passes  in  summer  without  at  least  two  thunder^ 
storms:  it  even  rains  sometimes  in  this  season  without  thunder.  In  the  year 
1 800,  when  Vander  Kemp  lived  near  the  Guakubi-river,  he  made  the  following 
Observation  s : 

la  Janvftiy  it  rained  18  days,  8  aecompaaied  with  starmp« 

February 6......4. 

March.... 0 8. 

April S......8. 

May ^.. ..!.•... 

June.« S«.  ..«.. 

July 9 

August., «...*• 

September •.•S......L 

October «...S* !• 

NoTember 16 10« 

ÜBceMber  •••••.  •i4. t 
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AU  these  8tor»9  caaie  firon  tiie  same  quartef,  the  Dortfa^west«  that  whe» 
lie  the  priacipal  mountaihs,  and  io  sixteen  months  that  Vander  Kemp  lived 
in  the  eouotry,  he  but  once  knew  a  storm  come  befoie  noon.  The  light- 
ning is  extremely  sharp,  is  little  extended,  as  in  our  climate;  but  the  rays 
■Miy  be  plainly  distibbguisbed  descending  ftom  the  clouds,  and  springing  from 
ime  cloud  to  another.  Vander  Kemp,  indeed,  caUs  them  stream«  «f  fire,  con* 
tinuing  from  two  seconds  to  three  and  a  halt  The  claps  of  thunder  are  ti^ 
mendous,  and  the  rain  falls  sometimes  in  sucdi  torr^its,  that  the  houses  at  a 
distance  from  the  river  are  almoat.beaten  down. 

In  the  coldest  days  in  winter,  upon  the  plains,  the  thermometer  seldom 
sinks  lower  than  ötf"  by  Fahrenheit,  nor  at  this  season  ever  exceeds  70*.  In 
summer  it  is  seldom  lower  than  between  70^  and  80*;  and  just  before  a  thun« 
der-storm  the  heat  is  alnKMt  insupportable.  The  air  is  particularly  hot  with 
a  north  wind,  so  that  when  under  the  wind  one  seems  as  if  by  a  large  lire :  the 
tbermometer  is  then  littie  above  100\  At  this  hot  time  of  the  year,  thick 
fi>gis  oftoi  arise  at  night,  which  sometimes  continue  even  till  noon  the  next 
day,  and  contribute  much  to  keeping  the  soil  moist*  These  fogs  are  very  rare 
indeed  in  the  colony,  and  even  in  the  Koossas  country  they  are  confined  pretty 
much  to^  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ketssi.     « 

The  fertility  of  this- oMintry^  atid  the  abundance  of  grass  it  produces,  will 
efficiently  account  for  the  pastoral,  or  semi-nomadä  life  led  by  the  inha* 
Intaats.  There  is  no  question  but  that  if  it  were  cultivated  according  to  the 
European  manner,  it  would  be  productive  beyond  any  that  hdis  yet  been 
kmywni.  At  the  same  time  very  weighty  objections  lie  against  the  projects 
that  have  been  formed  for  colonizing  it  by  several  persons,  particularly  by 
Captain  Benjamin  Stout,  of  the  American  ship  Hercules :  but  it  wouM 
be  carrying  us  too  much  out  of  oUr  way  to  enter  into  an  investigation  of 
them^. 

The  trees  here  continue  their  leaves  nearly  the  whole  year,  retaining  almost 


*  The  Hercules  i^as  stranded,  in  the  year  17i)6,  upon  the  Caffre  coast,  near  themeutb  olthe 
r!?er  Amera.  Those  of  the  cre^  who  escaped  met  with  a  Terjr  kind  reception  from  the  Caffres, 
Mid  moslof  them  got  at  last  happily  to  the  Cape  Town.  Captain  $tout  afterwards  gave  an  ac« 
caant  of  die  whole  aflUt  to  Congress,  and  eodeafroüred  to  impress  diem  strongly  vidi  the  e;rpe* 
dieney  of  plaiitf ng  an  American  colooy  npon  thii  coast. 
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always  the  same  vivid  green,  and  the  birds  never  forbear  their  songs  :  parrots 
and  turtle-doves  aloiie  are  heard  in  greater  force  in  summer  than  in  winter, 
and  the  swallows  disappear  in  autumn ;  in  Mathimba  they  are,  however, 
seen  the  whole  winter. 

There  are  years  in  which  the  thunder  showers  in  summer  are  less 
frequent,  and  this  was  the  case  in  1804  and  1805.  The  drought  of  these 
years  in  the  colony,  which,  if  it  did  not  produce  an  absolute  dearth,  at  least 
occasioned  a  great  defalcation  in  the  usual  quantity  of  corn,  extended  even 
to  this  favoured  country,  and  the  Koossas  lost  a  great  number  of  cattle  fixml 
want  of  feed  for  them.  Whole  societies  strolled  into  the  colony,  in  hopes  of 
finding  places  which  had  been  exempted  from  the  general  calamity,  and  the 
country  was  much  indebted  to  the  zeal  and  prudence  of  Alberti  tbat  this 
inroad  was  not  attended  with  renewed  dissensions  between  them  and  the 
colonists. 

The  number  oi  families  who  live  in  one  place  are  generally  from  about 
forty  to  fifty ;  these  form  a  little  state  like  a  village.  One  of  the  householders 
is  chief  of  the  kraal.  At  the  deatib  of  a  chief  bis  subjects  choose  a  successor, 
commonly  from  the  family  of  the  deceased,  but  the  king  has  the  power 
of  confirming  or  of  setting  aside«  th^  choice.  Sometimes  the. people  of 
bne  kraal  will  choose  the  chief  of  another  to  be  their  chief,  and  thence  it 
happens  that  there  are  chiefs  who  have  the  command  of  two,  three,  foiir,  or 
more  kraals.  They  are  all  vassals  of  the  king,  chiefs,  as  well  as  those  under 
them ;  but  the  subjects  are  generally  so  blindly  attached  to  their  chiefe,  that 
they  will  follow  them  against  the  king,  as  has  been  particularly  the  .case  in 
these  latter  times.  The  pow^r  of  the  chiefs  did  extend  even  ovier  life  and 
death)  but  King  Geika  has  set  this  aside,  and  declared  it  to  be  hid  will  that 
henceforward  no  sentence  of  death  shall  be  carried  into  execution  without 
his  consent.  Every  chief  chooses  from  among  his  most  wealthy  subjects  five 
or  six^  who  act  as  counsellors  to  him,  without  whose  advice  he  seldom  under- 
takes any  thing  of  importance.  Commonly  it  is  old  and  experienced  persons 
who  are  selected  for  this  purpose.  The  great  council  of  the  king  is  composed 
of  the  chiefs  of  particular  kraals. 

The  government  is  entirely  monarchic  i  the  king  is  absolute  sovereign»  He 
makes  Uiws,  aud  executes  them  entirely  accoidic^,  to  his  sole  wilL    Yet 
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there  i»  a  power  to  balance  his  in  the.peofile ;  he  governs  only  as  long  aa  thdy 
choose  to  obey.  If  he  pursues  any  measure  which  displeases  universally,  he 
is  warned  by  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  esteemed  chiefs  of  the  displeasure  of 
bis  subjects.  If  this  warning  be  not  attended  to,  every  ki*aal,  from  the  first 
tQ  the  last,  breiJcs  up,  and  retires  to  the  borders;  a  hint. which  seldom  fails 
Ift  produce  an  alteration  in  his  conduct.  But  should  he  still  resist  their  will, 
at  the  first  symptom  of  resistance  one  kraal  really  passes  the  borders,  and  the 
rest  immediately  follow.  Vander  Kemp  twice  saw  this  method  pursued, 
one  time  when  Geik^  had  made  a  law  against  private  revenge,  forbidd[ing  a 
man,  who  had  detected  his  wife  in  infidelity  to  the  marriage  bed,  taking  away 
the  life  of  the  seducer ;  and  the  second,  when  he  would  have  made  the  king 
heir  to  all  his  subjects  who  died  without  heirs  in  a  direct  line.  He  was 
required  to  retract  both ;  that  however  relating  to  private  revenge  was  esta* 
l^ished,  the  other  was  set  aside. 

Yet,  unless .  in  instances  when  this  spirit  of  resistance  is  particularly 
awakened,  his  will  is  implicitly  obeyed,  and  when  he  pronounces  a  sentence 
cf  death,  it  is  executed  without  a  murmur.  Though  the  Koossas  have  no 
BK)de  of  sialuting  e^ch  other  when  they  meet,  yet  there  is  a  courtesy  practised 
towards  (he  king  wherever  he  is  seen,  by  pronouncing  his  name  with  the 
•yllable  Ann  before  it,  thus,  Ann-Geika.  His  title  is  Inkoossi,  which 
f ignifies  rii/^.  On  journeys  the  king  is  accompanied  by  his  couos^Uors, 
and  a  train  selected  from  his  poorer  subjects :  wherever  he  comes,  an  ox  is 
immediately  killed  for  his  entertainment.  His  wives,  especially  those  who 
are  of  a  distinguished  family  themselves^  are  also  treated  with  particular 
distinction,  and  are  followed  by  a  tmin  of  women  from  the  lower  ranks.    But 

« 

Oj^ither  the  king  or  his  wives  drink  any  milk  upon  their  journeys,  excepting 
ftom  their  .own  cowfi,  whicb.always  follow  in  their  train. 
.  The  revenue  of  the  king  consists  in  a  certain  annual  contribution  of  cattle, 
eaqh  subject  contributing  in  proportion  to  his  own  riches.  A  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  fruits  of  4be  earth  also  belongs  to  the  king,  and  he  has  besides, 
die  breast  of  every  ox  killed,  and  of  every  eland  taken  in  hunting,  with  all 
elephants'  teeth,*  panthers'  skins,  and  cranes'  feathers.    A  father  who  esta* 


*  Alb^rti  BMntioiii,  in  speakisg  o£  tiie  iwofj  liracokte  preseiito4  by  the  king  as  iokeiM  of 
Cftvovr,  that  ihej  are  considered  as  marks  of  so  madi  hoaonr,  that  thej  mast  nev^  bs  laid 
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bD^h«  bis  dmtgbti»  by  fn^rriage  tnuM  ghrd  otie  of  tbe  eotir»  be  b«9'r«cetv«l 
ibr  her  to  the  k\iigi  for  this  ekprt^M  readotif  that  the  girt  was  eduetited  uitdtf 
tb6  dye  of  the  king  and  bis  wives. 

The  habitation  of  tht  king  is  no  otherwise  distinguished  than  by  the  tail  at 
ft  Uon  or  a  {^antb^r  banging  from  the  top  of  the  roof.  His  messengers,  or 
those  who  are  Sent  to  sunlmon  before  him  any  one  against  whom  a  complaint 
bss  been  made,  carry  a  lion's  ot  panther^s  tail  in  their  hands,  to  shew  that  they 
eome  on  the  part  of  the  king« 

AH  sons  of  the  king  are  bom  captains ;  one  of  them  always  succeeds  to  the 
government  at  the  death  of  their  father,  but  not  always  the  etdest;  it  is 
commonly  him  whose  mother  was  of  the  richest  and  oldest  family  of  any  oi 
the  king's  wives.  The  rest  are  only  chiefs  of  small  kraals,  which  they 
generally  form  themselves,  with  the  young  men  and  their  wives  who  have 
been  their  attendants,  in  some  spot  selected  according  to  their  own  fimcy* 
The  king  may,  however,  pass  over  all  his  sons  if  he  choosesitj  and  appoint  a 
successor  from  any  other  family.  If  the  king  dies  while  his  successor  is  a 
minor,  his  preceptor  is  regent  fill  he  attains  his  eighteenth  or  twentieth 
year,  and  his  mother,  with  the  assistance  of  her  relatrofis,  watches  over  th« 
iWserVatiott  of  his  rights. 

iif  hen  a  criminafi  has  been  brought  before  the  king,  and  hsed  npon  cleat 
evidence  been  found  guilty,  fb^  king  pronounces,  **  Lei  thk  man  fee  n4 
fnore;^*  some  of  the  attendants  immediately  Ieadh>m  away,  and  he  is  exeeutetf» 
Sometimes  he  is  purposely  permitted  to  escape,  and  by  flying  out  of  the 
'territories,  he  ii  no  longer  liable  to*  punishment.  Geika,  who  firom  the  mud«» 
ness  of  his  disposition  appears  exüremely  amiabfe  and  interesting,  seldom 
makes  use  of  this  right.  Instead  of  this^  for  most  offences  which  weM 
punished  with  death,  he  has  substituted  a  fine  of  a  certain  number  of  c^eiij 
proporticmed  to  the  nature  of  the  oiBfence,  which  oxen  are  killed  immedkitely* 
This  mode  of  punishment  has  been  established  some  time;  death  is  now  Biktf 
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ftilde..  He  himself  s«iw  a  ILoossa,  whose  bracelet,  from  his  growing  extramel j  ht^  bad  b«csiM 
mttch  too  §ina4i  for  hi«,  ami  ofcatiened  a  Tioleiit  swelling  of  his  arm ;  but  notwitlistaiidiag 
this  It  was  not  (o  be  lakcn  off;  eTto  the  king  himself  had  not  power  to  gire  permission  for  it« 
It  is  a  custom  of  uar  thjit  the  hoiy  bracelets  found  upon  the  bodies  of  enemies  killed  la  battis 
Afe  kept  %vich  great  caie  by  the  conquerors,  and  rMored  to  the  tyifittshcd  pSrIy  on  pcica 
beln^ 
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inflicted  for  the  most  heinous  offences.  Robbery  is  punished  by  paying  an 
equivalent,  and  by  a  fine  of  Cattle  to  the  king,  the  number  of  which  he 
himself  determines.  Any  one  who  has  partaken  in  eating  an  ox  that  was 
stolen  must  also  pay  a  fine  to  the  king. 

A  short  time  since,  a  rich  man  sent  a  boy  into  the  field  to  take  care  of  his 
^cattle,  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  lad's  parents.  A  lion  tore 
him  to  pieces,  and  Geika  sentenced  the  person  by  whom  he'  was  sent, 
to  pay  a  fine  of  seven  cows  and  two  oxen  to  the  unfortunate  parents.  It 
is  considered  as  a  capital  crime  to  ease  nature  in  a  cattle-fold,  or  in  a  river, 
as  it  pollutes  the  water :  in  both  cases  the  offender  is  subject  to  the  punish«» 
latent  of  death.  The  apparent  hardship  of  this  is  diminished,  when  it  is 
considered  in  the  one  instance  how  sacred  the  Koossas  hold  their  cattle,  and 
that  the  fold  is,  besides,  the  place  where  the  public  assemblies  are  held ;  and 
in  the  other,  that  water  is  an  article  of  indispensable  necessity,  and  that  no 
one  would  think  of  using  any  again  from  a  stream  which  had  been  thus 
polluted.* 

There  are  certain  persons  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  king,  who,  on 
occasions  of  peculiar  difficulty  in  Ahe  government,  must  at  his  requisition 
assist  him  with  their  counsels :  they  are  called  pagati^  and  may  be  deno- 
minated his  privy-counsellors.  Vander  Kemp  was  once  secretly  accused  of 
having  attempted  the  life  of  the  king,  by  giving  him  poisoned  wine.  Two 
pagaii  came  to  him,  and  questioned  him  very  minutely,  but  with  so  much 
circumspection,  that  he  had  no  suspicion  himself  of  the  accusation  which 
had  been  preferred,  till  after  judgment  was  passed  upon  him.  Geika  came 
himself  to  him,  and  asked  him  very  unconcernedly  for  a  glass  of  wine.  It 
appeared,  however,  that  Vander  Kemp  had  not  a  drop  of  wine  in  his  pos- 
session :  this  was  conclusive,  and  the  king  then  told  him  in  the  most  fi-iendly 
manner  of  what  be  had  been  accused,  adding  that  the  pagati  would  fain  have 
had  him  condemned  to  death. 


*  Alberti  does  not  mendon  tlus  custom ;  but  according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Barrow  and 
Vander  Kemp^  as  well  as  from  my  own  inquiries,  the  fact  is  fully  estabUsfaed. 
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CHAP.    XXL 


History  of  the  Koossa  Tribcy  and  of  its  Wars  with  the  Colony  and  with  the  English.^^ 

The  Cqffre  Tribes  of  the  Interior. 


The  Koossas  have  some  traditions  among  them,  but  they  cannot  go  farther 
back  than  a  few  generations,  and  indeed  in  these  the  information  tobe  obtained 
from  them  is  very  obscure :  they  are  not  even  agreed  among  themselves  in  the 
manner  of  relating  occurrences  ;  the  same  circumstance  will  be  very  differ- 
ently related  by  one  and  by. another.  There  are  people  among  them  vi^ho  are 
considered  as  more  knowing  than  the  rest,  and  they  form  together  a  sort  of 
college,  whose  verdict  on  all  doubtful  points  is  decisive  beyond  contradiction : 
what  they  believe  with  regard  to  the  history  of  the  country  is  considered  by 
all  the  rest  as  indisputably  true.  How  imperfect  the  knowledge  of  these 
historians  is,  will,  however,  be  manifest  from  the  following  notices,  which  con- 
tain all  the  information  upon  the  subject  that  we  were  able  to  collect. 

T6guh  is  the  oldest  among  their  kings,  respecting  whom  they  have  any 
tradition»    The  descendants  from  him  are  in  the  following  order: 

Toguh. 

Gonde» 

Tsijov 
_     I 


Tgareka.    Falß.^ 

Khauta«     Khambuhsje,  cdMed  Chachabi.     Langa; 

Umlao,     Sambeh.     Jaluhsa.     Vmlao  Tholy, 

Geika. 


HieDtza. 

Palo  was  brother  to  Tgareka,  but  never  was  king  himself,  although  Le 
Vaillant  follows  the  general  error  ip  describing  him  as  having  been  so,  under 
the  name  of  Farao.     He  was  only  regent  under  Tgareka,  a3  Chachab6  and 
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Umlao  were  under  Khauta.  Palo  was  a  powerful  chief,  very  much  be- 
loved by  the  people,  and  revolted  against  his  brother  the  king.  The  latter 
had  made  an  unjust  demand  of  an  extraordinary  number  of  cattle  from  his 
subjects,  and  the  whole  nation  murmured  against  it.  It  was  on  this  occasioa 
that  Palo  first  opposed  his  brother,  but  it  did  not  come  immediately  to  a 
regular  contest,  because  Tgareka,  by  compliance,  won  over  a  part  of  the 
nation  to  his  side.  Palo's  adherents  in  the  mean  time  increased  very  much, 
and  upon  the  next  provocation,  matters  came  to  a  decision  by  force,  when 
Tgareka  was  conquered,  and  made  prisoner ;  yet  Palo,  though  a  heathen,  had 
80  strong  a  sense  of  right,  that  he  did  not  place  himself  upon  the  throne,  but- 
restored  his  brother. 

The  latter,  however,  no  sooner  felt  himself  again  in  power,  than  he  thought 
only  of  revenge,  and  in  the  end,  Palo,  with  his  adherents,  were  attacked, 
beaten,  and  himself  taken  prisoner ;  yet  Tgareka,  now  on  his  side,  shewed 
himself  not  destitute  of  generosity,  and  his  haughty  brother's  power  was  only 
circumscribed  and  rendered  harmless  for  the  future;  but  this  done,  he  was 
restored  to  liberty  and  to  his  former  dignity. 

In  the  next  generation,  the  descendants  of  Palo  were  stronger  than  he  had 
been  himself.  His  son  Chachab^  stands  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  country 
as  a  real  hero.  He  did  not  undertake  any  thing  against  his  cousin  Khauta, 
although  the  whole  nation  would  have  been  on  his  side ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  the  king's  most  fdithful  subject  and  counsellor:  but  his  merits  are  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  and  this  period,  which  seems  to  have  been  between  17S0 
and  1790,  is  rather  called  the  period  when  Chachab^  lived,  than  when  Khauta 
reigned.  The  latter  was,  however,  in  this  respect  deserving  of  esteem,  that 
convinced  of  the  superiority  of  Palo^s  line  above  his  own,  and  desirous  to 
obviate  to  the  country  a  cause  of  destructive  wars,  he  named  Chachab^'s  son 
Umlao  as  his  successor,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  own  children.  Umlao  died 
young  of  a  wound  given  him  in  anger  by  his  own  father,  and  left  an  only  child, 
Geika,  the  present  king,  he  being  upon  the  death  of  his  father  named  by 
Khauta  as  his  successor.  He  was  a  boy  when  Khauta  died,  and  was  left  under 
the  guardianship  of  his  uncle  S&mbeh,  who,  as  his  guardian,  administered  the 
government  in  bis  name.  Geika's  mother,  who  was  daughter  to  the  King  of 
Mathiniba,  was  sent  back  to  her  own  country  during  the  minority  of  her  son  ; 
but  when  he  attained  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne,  she 
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returned.  S&mbeh^  however,  was  not  disposed  to  give  up  the  reins  of  govern'« 
ment  which  he  had  held  so  long,  and  he  drew  over  the  children  of  King  Khauta 
and  his  brother  Jaluhsa  to  his  party,  while  Geika,  supported  by  his  mother, 
prepared  to  defend  his  rights  by  force  of  arms.  Besides  the  ancient  and  steady 
adherents  of  Palo  and  his  descendants,  he  was  supported  by  his  brother-in-law 
Tlibi,  and  another  chief,  by  name  Umguhji.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Buys 
sought  an  asylum  in  the  country,  and  proved  a  great  support  to  the  young 
king's  party. 

The  plan  of  the  rebels  was  to  attack  the  king  at  the  same  time  from  two 
dififerent  quarters,  but  by  a  misunderstanding,  Jaluhsa's  party  commenced  the 
attack  a  day  too  soon,  and  was  vanquished.  The  next  day  Geika  fell  upon 
his  uncle  S&mbeh,  whom  he  also  conquered,  and  took  him  prisoner.  This  was 
in  the  year  I796y  and  for  two  years  the  usurper  was  detained  in  a  sort  of  cus- 
tody, in  which  Mr.  Barrow  saw  him  in  1797.  This  writer  celebrates  with 
justice  the  noble  behaviour  of  the  young  king  towards  his  prisoner.  He  left 
him  all  his  cattle,  his  wives,  and  his  servants,  and  often  asked  his  adviqe,  only 
he  was  compelled  to  remain  constantly  in  the  place  where  Geika  himself  was. 
As  the  latter  thought  at  length  that  he  had  entirely  won  hini  back  to  his  inte- 
rest, he  restored  him  to  full  liberty,  sayings  in  Vander  Kemp's  presence,  at  the 
time  of  granting  it,  "  Uncle,  I  th^nk  youTor  the  education  you  have  given  me, 
which  has  taught  me  to  acquit  myself  with  honour  as  a  sovereign.  For  this 
I  will  forget  that  you  ever  acted  unkindly  towards  me,  and  deal  with  you  as 
you  yourself  have  taught  me  to  do.«  In  like  manner  do  you  learn  of  me  to 
behave  as  becomes  a  true  and  faithful  subject." 

He  now  redoubled  his  proofs  of  esteem  and  regard,  yet  never  could  wholly 
divest  himself  of  suspicion,  and  endeavoured  in  many  ways  to  prevent 
tS&mbeh's  acquiring  any  increase  of  property.  The  latter,  in  conseqyence, 
came  at  length  to  the  resolution  of  leaving  Geika's  territories,  taking  with  him 
all  his  family  and  treasures.     His  brother  Jaluhsa,  the  Chiefs   Conga  and 

Tsjatsjo,  together  with  Umlao  and  Tholy,*  the  sons  of  Langa,  who  was  Palo's 

— ———i^^—"^^*^~"— »»—■»—»— —»—^—i^—^— —■——-*      .^^»^      »^— «— ■^»— ^— ^«— — ^—1 ^— .1^— ■— ^— — — ^M^i— — ^■^^^■^ 

*  The  readers  of  Mr.  Barrow's  Travels  are  already  acquainted  with  these  two  young  men, 
whom  he  calls  by  the  names  of  Malloo  and  Tooley.  Umlao  afterwards  retufted  to  Geika. 
Langa  had  also  another  son,  Luhsjabba,  but  being  born  after  his  father's  death,  he  was  consi* 
dered  as  a  bastard. — Author. 

It  seems  proper  hereto  observe,  th^t  any  difference  to  be  found  in  the  orthography  of  Caffre 
nvncs,  and  iodeed  of  Caffre  words  in  general j  between  Mr.  Barrow  and  our  German  author, 
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yoyngest  son,  fled  to  him  with  all  their  kraab,  and  settled  in  the  country  upon 
the  coast  on  the  other  side  the  Great  Fish-river.* 

Geika  was  so  much  weakened  by  this  desertion ,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
r,educe  the  rebels  to  obedience  by  force.  They  remained  therefore  unmolested 
by  him,  but  they  were  too  much  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  colonists  for  a 
good  understanding  to  be  long  maintained  with  them.  Their  numerous  herds 
grazed  upon  the  territories  of  the  colonists^,  the  solitary  farmers,  too  weak  to 
withstand  them,  fled  inwards  with  their  own  cattle,  sometimes,  however, 
returning  to  revenge  and  remunerate  themselves,   by  secretly  driving  away 


may  most  probably  be  letolved  into  the  different  ideas  with  regard  to  the  orthography  of  the 
word  which  the  same  sound  would  convey  to  an  English  and  ^o  a  Grerman  ear.  A  German,  for 
example,  though  spelling  this  name  TTioly^  would,  in  pronoancing  it,  drop  the  A  and  call  it  Tolj/y 
which  will  not  vary  essentially  from  the  pronunciation  Tooley,  given  by  Mr.  Barrow.  It  is 
not  so  easy  to  account  for  the  yery  great  difference  in  the  case  of  the  other  name^  called  by  the 
one  writer  UmlaOy  by  the  other  Maiioo»  This  subject  will  be  treated  more  amply  in  occasional 
notes  apon  the  Vocabulary  of  the  Koossa  laaguage  given  in  the  Appendiz.-^TRANSLATOR. 

*  In  this  felation  I  have  followed  Vaoder  Kempi  because  his  account  is  more  ample  than 
AlbertiU,  and  because*  he  understood  the  Koossas'  language  much  better:  he  had  liyed  longer 
among  them,  and  had  therefore  more  opportunity  of  making  himself  acquunted  with  their 
traditions«  In  all  other  respects  their  testimonies  concur  exceedingly,  but  in  this  they  differ 
so  much,  that  I  think  it  better  to  give  Alberti*s  also,  and  then  leave  the  reader  to  judge 
between  them  for  himself. 

According  to  him,  Palo  was  lawful  regent,  and  the  contest  first  began  between  Tgareka*  and 
Chachab^,  his  two  sons.  After  a  long  war  carried  on  with  various  success,  Chachab6  was  over, 
come,  and  fled  with  all  his  adherents  to  the  western  side  j)f  the  Keissi  river,  into  the  territory  of  the 
Gonaaquas,  which  is  on  the  borders  of  the  colony.  A  great  contest  arose  in  consequence, 
between  the  colonists  and  these  emigrant  hordes,  in  which  the  Caffres,  after  having  destroyed  a 
number  of  farms,  were  driven  back,-  and  compelled  to  make  peace.  In  this  peace,  which  was 
concluded  in  1799,  the  Great  Fish-river  was  fijud  as  the  boundary  of  the  Caffre  country,  and  all 
contentions  might  from  that  time  have  been  easily  averted,  if  the  existing  government  had 
been  sufficiently  powerful  to  prevent  the  agreement  being  infringed.  But  the  too  justly  appre« 
hended  attack  of  the  English,  united  with  the  revolutionary  movements  of  the  colonists  in  Graaff. 
Reynett,  rendered  this  impossible.  In  1795,  the  attack  by  the  English  was  really  made,  and  at 
the  same  time  Sambch  revolted  against  Geika,  and  encamped  with  his  people  upon  the  territory 
of  the  colonists,  already  embarrassed  with  their  own  contentions  :  thence,  according  to  Albert!, 
arose  all  the  mischief  of  which  we  proceed  to  treat. 

*  Albert!  always  writes  this  name  Kaleka,  but  Vaader  Kemp,  who  understands  the  langua^  extremely  well, 
expressly  mentioned  the  name  to  me  as  the  only  Caffre  one  In  which  the  r  occurs,  and  from  this,  as  wAU  ai  the  clang 
in  the  first  syllable,  he  considers  the  name  as  entirely  of  Hottentot  origin. 
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«ome  of  the  stray  cattle  of  the  Caffres.  The  latter  had  then  Katuraliy  re-^ 
course  to  reprisals,  so  that  the  parties  even  came  to  little  skirmishes,  in 
-which  the  colonists,  from  the  superiority  their  fire-arms  gave  them,  easily  had 
the  advantage.  The  Caffres,  however,  soon  gained  a  most  welcome  reinforce* 
Blent.  A  large  body  of  Hottentots  were  induced  to  fly  from  their  masters,  on 
account,  as  they  complained,  of  their  too  great  severity  with  them,  and  join- 
ing with  the  Caffres,  they  hoped  to  find  an  opportunity  at  once  of  revenging 
their  alleged  ill-treatment,  and  of  enriching  themselves  by  plunder.  These 
people  knew  accurately  the  ways  about  the  colony;  they  could  almost  point 
out  the  situation  of  every  individual  farm ;  they  besides  brought  fire-arms 
with  them,  and  some  powder  and  shot,  which  they  secured  at  their  flight. 
They  were  therefore  formidable,  and  it  i«  much  to  be  presumed,  that  had  it 
not  been  for  their  assistance,  the  Caffres  would  never  have  ventured  to  make 
the  attack. 

Thus  reinforced,  the  united  body  soon  spread  terror  over  the  whole  district 
of  Grraaff-Reynett,  and  in  a  few  weeks  almost  all  the  country  between  the 
Bosjesmans'-river  and  the  Fish-river  was  in  their  hands.  A  great  number 
of  cattle  became  their  prey :  all  the  houses  of  the  colonists  were  burnt,  and 
tnany  fell  in  the  unequal  struggle  to  preserve  their  property.  In  this  exigence 
the  Commandant  Yander  Walt,  after  having  in  vain  sought  to  bring  about  an 
amicable  accommodation,  assembled  a  number  of  colonists,  in  order  if  possi- 
ble to  drive  the  invaders  back  to  their  own  borders  by  force  of  arms:  but 
«ven  in  the  first  conflict  this  brave  man  fell  by  the  ball  of  a  Hottentot,  who 
concealed  himself  in  an  ambush  for  the  purpose. 

Vander  Walt  enjoyed  the  universal  esteem  of  all  his  fellow-countrymen  ;  he 
was  beloved  by  the  Hottentots  on  account  of  the  mildness  of  his  disposition^ 
and  had  formerly  maintained  a  good  deal  of  intercourae  in  the  most  amicable 
manner  with  the  Caffres.  Even  the  English  respected  his  memory,  and  I  have 
been  witness  myself  to  the  praises  bestowed  upon  him  by  General  Dundas,  in 
a  conversation  between  him  and  General  Janssens.  With  him  the  colonists 
lost  all  their  hope,  as  well  as  their  courage,  and  instead  of  resistance,  thought 
no  longer  of  any  thing  but  flight.  His  successor,  Henry  Janssens  Van 
Rensburg,  equally  endeavoured  to  re-establish  tranquillity  in  Graaff-Reynctt; 
but  in  vain^  for  it  was  at  this  very  time  that  the  peasants  rose  against  the 
English  government.  When  Rensburg,  therefore,  with  his  troop,  would  have 
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marched  against  the  Caffres,  General  Vandeleur,  with  his  detachment  of 
soldiers,  appeared  to  quell  the  insurrection :  this  was  in  March,  1799.  Rens- 
burg,  and  sixty  families  with  him^  fled  to  the  district  of  Tarka,  and  to  the 
Bamboo  mountains;  those. that  remained  submitted,  as  we  learn  from  the 
second  part  of  Mr.  Barrow's  Travels,  and  the  ringleaders  were  for  the  most 
part  carried  prisoners  to  the  Cape  Town. 

In  the  mean  time  the  CafFres  continually  pressed  forwards,  nor  was  General 
Vandeleur,  even  in  his  march  to  Algoa  bay,  free  from  their  attacks.  He 
auoceededy  however,  in  driving  them  back  to  the  Bosjesmans' -river,  and  there 
took  a  strong  position ;  but  as  they  were  very  superior  in  numbers  they  con* 
trived  to  enclose  him  round  and  cut  off  his  supplies,  so  that  his  situation 
became  exceedingly  precarious»  Rensburg  then,  informed  of  these  events^ 
and  convinced  that  the  oppressions  of  the  Caffres  would  be  much  more  into- 
lerable than  the  sovereignty  of  the  English,  advanced  with  his  corps,  and 
having  delivered  the  general,  the  latter  continued  his  march  to  Algoa  bay» 
where  he  embarked  his  troops,  and  left  the  colony  to  its  fate.  The  arrogance 
of  the  Caffres  now  knew  no  bounds ;  they  pressed  rashly  forwards,  along  the 
coast,  through  the  Long-kloof,  and  by  Plettenberg's  bay,  as  we  have  seen, 
halfway  to  the  Cape  Town,  marking  their  progress  with  fire  and  massacre» 
It  was  not  till  they  arrived  at  the  farther  bank  of  the  Kaiman's-river  that  the 
united  power  of  the  English  troops  and  the  peasants  succeeded  in  stopping 
them;  and  at  length,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1800,  they  were  forced  back 
to  the  Zwartkops-river.  Lieutenant  General  Dundas,  governor  of  the  colony, 
had  in  the  mean  time  established  the  settlement  at  Algoa  bay,  and  taken  all 
possible  precautions  to  prevent  like  misfortunes  in  future.  It  was  not  at 
first  in  his  power  to  prevail  upon  the  rebel  chiefs  of  the  Caffres  to  return  over 
the  Great  Fish-river,  and  it  did  not  appear  adviseable  to  attempt  driving 
them  over.  This  part  of  the  colony  therefore  remained  for  some  time  in 
their  hands;  the  lands  consequently  were  uncultivated,  and  the  reciprocal 
distrust  was  unabated. 

Geika  in  the  mean  time  continued  quiet,  nor  would  suffer  his  subjects  to 
take  any  part  in  these  disturbances  and  quarrels,  yet  perfect  peace  could  not 
be  preserved  between  him  and  the  colonists.  The  latter  never  lost  the  idea 
of  taking  advantage  of  the  first  opportunity  presented  them  for  regaining  from 
the  Caffres  a  part  of  the  booty  they  had  taken,  but  went  from  time  to  time 
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in  little  parties  over  the  borders«  and  once  fell  upon  a  tioop  of  Geika^s 
adherents,  whom  they  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  distinguish  from  the 
other  party,  and  drove  away  their  cattle.  Reprisals  were  naturally  resorted 
to,  and  thus,  after  the  revolted  chiefs  had  been  chased  from  the  colony,  and 
compelled  to  remain  quiet,  a  petty  warfare  was  carried  on  between  the  paily 
among  the  Caffres  who  had  not  taken  any  share  in  the  great  contest,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Bruintjeshoogte,  Zwagershoek,  and  a  part  of  the  Snow  Moun- 
tains. That  the  evil  was  not  productive  of  more  important  consequences  was 
owing,  as  many  affirm,  entirely  to  Conrad  Buys,  against  whom  so  much  has 
been  said,  and  of  whom  Mr.  Barrow  relates  that  he  was  the  author  of  all  the 
mischief.  He  was  indeed  living' with  King  Geika  b^ore  the  troubles  broke' 
out;  but  having  supported  him  in  his  defence  against  S&mbeh,  he  was  in 
the  sequel  either  constantly  with  him,  or  else  travelling  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  Caffre  country,  far  from  the  t^ieatre  of  war.  Besides,  it  is  scarcely 
credible  that  he  would  promote  the  devastation  of  his  native  country,  att4 
the  misery  of  his  friends :  it  was  not  from  any  quarrel  with  them  that  he  fled 
Und  sought  an  asylum  elsewhere ;  it  was  because  he  saw  the  colony  passing 
under  a  foreign  yoke.  That  an  irreconcilable  aversion  to  the  En^isii 
induced  him  rather  to  take  up  his  abode  among  heathens  than  in  a  country 
of  which  they  were  the  masters,  he  himself  avowed.  Even  had  he  been 
disposed  to  excite  his  friend  and  protector  Geika  against  the  English,  yet  he 
never  had  any  concern  whatever  with  the  rebel  chiefe,  the  enemies  of  Geika» 
nor  could  be  in  any  way  involved  in  an  attack  made  by  them. 

Vander  Kemp  himself,  who  was  no  friend  to  the  colonists,  and  a  zealous 
adherent  of  the  English,  exculpates  Buys  from  such  accusations.  Both  lived 
for  a  considerable  time  with  Geika,  but  Buys  possessed  his  confidence  in  a 
much  higher  degree  than  the  missionary :  the  latter  indeed  assures  us  that 
the  confidence  placed  by  the  king  in  his  mother,  and  in  his  fugitive  friend, 
was  so  great,  that  no  measure  of  importance  was  taken  by  him  without  con* 
suiting  them.  A  sort  of  marriage,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  had  taken* 
place  between  the  mother  of  Geika  and  Buys.  She  was  a  princess  of 
Mathimba,  and  had  procured  for  her  son  the  sovereignty  of  that  kingdom 
in  addition  to  his  former  dominions.  A  vic^erent  had  been  appointed  by 
Geika,  to  administer  the  government,  and  the  senior  among  his  wives  was 
taken  from  that  nation. 
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.  Geika  always  treated  his  mother  with  the  most  profound  respect,  and  even 
flow  she  exercised  a  sort  of  guardianship  over  him.  This  was  exemplified  on 
a  particular  occasion,  when  he  was  sitting  in  judgment,  earnestly  endeavour-, 
ing  to  discover  among  a  number  of  persons  who  had  been  cited  into  his  pre- 
sence which  among  them  was  the  perpetrator  of  a  crime  that  had  been  com- 
mitted. The  question  was  that  some  injury  had  been  done  to  a  woman  of 
distinction  without  her  being  able  to  say  who  was  the  offender.  As  soon  as 
the  queen-mother  heard  the  nature  of  the  complaint,  she  commanded  her  son 
to  stand  forth  in  the  midst  of  the  circle,  as  he  was  with  the  rest  on  the  spot 
where  the  affair  happened,  and  seating  herself  in  his  place,  made  him  take  an 
oath  that  he  himself  was  innocent :  afterwards  resigning  his  place  to  hipi 
again,  she  permitted  him  to  proceed  in  the  investigation.  Geika  commended 
^ceedingly  the  wisdom  shewn  by  her. 

When  Sambeh  was  conquered,  the  children  of  the  former  King  Khauta  fell 
ij^o  the  hands  of  Geika.  Some  of  them  were  put  to  death,  and  one,  who  was 
somewhat  deformed,  he  killed  with  his  own  hands.  The  life  of  the  youngest, 
however,  by  name  Hi&ntza,  was  not  only  spared,  but  the  king  took  him 
under  his  especial  protection,  and  educated  him  with  the  utmost  care  and 
kindness.  Now  that  he  was  twelve  years  old  he  had  at  the  youth's  earnest 
request  restored  him  to  his  mother.  Geika  has  many  times  to  persons  in  his 
confidence  expressed  his  wish  that  Hi^ntza  might  prove  a  man  of  worth  and 
talents,  for  he  had  resolved  in  that  case  to  name  him  bis  successor,  and  restore 
the  succession  to  its  former  line,  hoping  by  that  means  to  put  an  end  to  the 
unhappy  discoVds  which  had  so  long  reigned  in  consequence  of  the  original 
confedst  between  Palo  and  Tgareka.  Besides  Hi^ntza,  there  are  two  other 
sons  of  Khauta  living,  the  name  of  one  of  whom  is  Khaudi. 

It  remains  now  to  say  something  of  the  more  distant  tribes  of  Caffrcs,  as 
far  at  least  as  they  are  concerned  with  these  notices  respecting  the  Koossas,, 
or  became  known  to  us  from  the  travels  subsequently  undertaken  into  the. 
northern  parts  of  the  country.  What  I  have  learnt  upon  this  subject  is  con^^ 
fined  principally  to  the  names  of  the  several  tribes,  and  to  having  established' 
Üie  important  fact,  that  their  language,  though  diverging  into  different  dialects^ 
•is  essentially  the  same  throughout  this  vast  tract,  and  that  the  most  distant 
tribes  understand  each  other,  though  not  always  without  difficulty.  Buys,, 
who  has  travelled  over  the  country,  even  to  the  Maduanas,  is  my  principal. 

Qq 
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authority  for  the  feet,  though  in  the  sequel  a  confirmation:  of  hi*  assertions  was 
not  wanting  from  the  mouths  of  the  Caffres  themselves. 

The  first  tribe  after  crossing  the  river  Basseh  is  the  Tambuckis,  or 
Mathimbas ;  they  are  somewhat  lower  in  stature  than  the  Koossas,  but  ^heir 
language  is  exactly  the  same ;  a  strict  alliance  has  been  preserved  between 
these  two  tribes  from  time  immemorial.  Proceeding  along  the  coast,  the  next 
tribe  to  the  Koossas  is  one  which  is  called  by  many  difierent  names ;  that  by 
which  it  is  most  generally  known  is  the  Gonaaquas,  but  by  the  colonists  they 
are  usually  called  Mambuckis ;  the  Koossas  call  them  the  Imbos,  «nd  in 
Van  Reenen's  Journey  they  are  called  the  people  of  Hambona.  I  will  not 
pretend  to  decide  whether  all  these  names  belong  to  the  same  tribe,  or 
whether  they  are  only  different  divisions  of  it.  They  were  brought  into 
notice  from  the  shipwreck  of  the  Grosvenor,  which  happened  upon  their 
coast,  and  from  the  journey,  which,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Dutch  govern* 
ment,  was  undertaken  in  1791)  to  seek  out  such  of  the  unfortunate  crew  as 
had  been  saved« 

In  pursuing  the  course  of  the  Basseh  into  the  interior  of  the  country, 
south  of  this  stream  lies  the  tribe  of  the  Abbatoanas,  and  still  farther  up  the 
river  are  the  Maduanas.  The  latter  are  a  numerous  and  peaceable  race:  Buys 
lived  for  a  considerable  time  among  them,  and  assured'  me  that  there  was 
scarcely  any.  di-fference  between  tlieir  knguage  and  that  of  the  Koossas. 

Far  to  the  north-west,*  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  the  Koossas  speak  of 
a  tribe  which  they  call  the  Macquinas,.  and  say  that  it  is  from  them  all  the 
other  tribes  receive  their  copper  and  iron.  This  information  appears  to  me 
the  less  to  be  doubted,,  inasmuch  as  I  found  the  same  name  afterwards  among 
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*  There  seems  some  confusion  here,  since  the  coantry  of  the  Macquinas  is  represented  by  th« 
author  as  to  the  north-west,  and  in  the  interior;  yet  if  it  were  so,  it  could  not  lie  between  the 
eastern  coast  and  Beetjuan,  as  it  appears  to  do  from  what  follows.  The  Beetjaaas  spoke  of 
them  as  the  most  easterly  tribe  they  knew,  and  the  author  supposes  them  to  haTehadintercoiiffie' 
With  the  Portuguese  on  the  «a«/ern.coast.  Perhaps  a  very  unfortunate  instance  of  misprintiiig 
h^  here  occurred,  and  we  ought  to  read  ^^*  far  to  the  north^easi.^^  Still  there  is  a  difficulty,  as 
to  its  being  called  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  since  from  all  that  is  said,  it.appears  rather  to 
be  towards  the  eastern.coast«  I  hafe,  however,  given  the  passage  exactly  as  it  stands  in  the 
original,  but  hare  thought  proper  io  notice  it  in  this  way  in  ifcixit  to  etonerste  mywif  frsm 
kamf  cMilcd  the  confasioiu    TaAsi8i«AToa» 


fbe  people  of  fiee^uan.  Tbey  spoke  of  them  as  the  most  easterly  tribe  they 
J^neW)  as  the  JCoossas  had  called  them  the  «jiost  northerly,  and  said  that  their 
very  extepw?  t^fritoiy  was  crossed  by  a  great  mountain,  from  one  side  of 
which  copper  was  dug>  ivom  <the  other  iron^i  The  number  of  these  people  is 
&ot  to  be  qalcurkt^,  and  no  traveller  has  erer  yet  reached  the  extent  of  their 
territoKies.  lihrough  them,  mi^^y  generations  before,  the  Beetjuans  were 
assured  of  the  existence  of  such  beings  as  white  men.  Probably  therefore 
this  tribe  h^  akeady  had  sopie  intercourse  of  trade  with  the  Portuguese  on 
the  eeisteni  CQa^t  of  Africa,  at  least  they  had  heard  of  them.  The  Macquinas 
belong  to  .^  great  natio^i  of  the  Beetjuans,  but  they  are  superior  in  numbers 
and; knowledge  to  all  %he  other  tribes.* 

*Xhe  Koo68as .bösi^s  tSaXk.  of  an  extraordinary  people,. far  to  the  north,  that 
have  no  resemblance  to  the  Caffres,  who  do  not  speak  their  language,  or 
foUow  their  customs.  They  call  the  country  Mathola.  Hitherto  no  one  has 
visited  .or  seen  the^e  people,  but  according  to  report,  the  colour  of  their  skin 
is  yellow,  and  they  have  long  strait  hair,  which  they  do  up  in  locks,  and  wind 
feound  the  head.  Such  an  account  does  not  seem  deserving  of  much  attention, 
and  appears  at  first  wholly  fabulous.  But  probably  Europeans  may  here  be 
tneant,  who  have  from  time  to  tiot^  1^4^  upon  various  parts  of  the  coast ; 
for  it  is  to  be  observed  that  similar  things  have  been  repeatedly  said  from  the 
first  researphes.made  by  the  discoverers  of  Africa.  Even  from  the  time  of 
Prester  John,:long  hair  has  been  among  the  Africans  a  principal  characteristic 
of  every  unknown  and  remarkable  people.  The  company  whom  Governor 
Tulhagh  sent  outupon  discovery  in  1761  returned  with  like  information,  which 
they  had  obtained  from  the  Briquas;  and  it  is  well  known  for  what  a  length  of 
timerumouis  had  been  spread  of  a  people  dwelling  on  the  eastern  coast  dis* 
anguished  by  their  long  hair,  till  Vaii  Reenen  in  his  journey  found  among  the 
Hambonas  some  old  Europeans,  who  in  early  youth  had  been  cast  by  ship- 
wreck upon  the  coast,  and  had  given  occasion  to  such  reports. 

The  trade  which  the  Koossas  keep  up  with  the  other  Caffre  tribes  is  very 

*  I  cannot  refrain  from  remarking  on  the  affinity  l>etween  the  name  Macqaina,  and  the  Arabic 
irord  Makinij  wMch  ngnifies  a  worker  of  iron»  This  similarity  to  the  Arabic  with  others  which 
I  have  particnkuiaed  in  the  notices  annexed  to  this  work  respecting  the  language  of  the  Caffre 
tribes,  are  eiceedingly  striking,  and  sufici^ntly  enigmatical, 

Qq2 
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lasignificaiit ;  the  tribes  of  Beetjuan  are  id  this  respect  much  before  them, 
since  they  carry  on  a  far  brisker  trade,  and  draw  from  it  many  objects  contri- 
buting to  the  comforts  of  life.  This  may  perhaps  be  principally  ascribed  to 
the  remoteness  of  the  Koossas,  vrho  live  entirely  at  one  corner  of  the  Cafire 
country r.  There  is  not  therefore  much  reason  to  hope  that  our  knowledge  <rf 
this  singular  nation,  and  of  its  inhabitants,  will  be  increased  through  them% 
Among  people  who  live  a  kind  of  nomade  life,  and  are  often  engaged  in  civil 
contentions  with  each  other,  the  habitations  being  so  often  changed,  the 
customs  are  changed  also,  nay  even  the  names,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish one  tribe  very  decidedly  from  another.  Each  separate  tribe  is  in  a 
certain  degree ^only  a  passing  phantom,  which  is  afterwards  overpowered  by  a 
mightier  neighbour,  or  is  spread  out  into  many  little  hordes,  one  of  which 
wanders  hither,  another  thither,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations 
they  become  wholly  unknown  to  each  other.  Such  divisions  have  often  taken 
place  among  the  Koossas.  In  the  time  of  the  struggles  with  Palo,  a  consi- 
derable  number,  headed  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Madjoagga,  went  north- 
westwards; and  later,  in  Chachab6's  time,  another  party,  under  the  conduct  of 
a  Chief  named  Bakka,  wandered  from  the  country ;  nor  was  it  known  where 
either  of  these  had  settled.  I  afterwards  found  some  traces  of  them  when  I 
travelled  from  the  Cape  north-eastwards  over  the  Orange-river. 

A  like  emigration  recently  took  place,  when  a  Caffre  Chief,  by  name  Baai, 
who  lived  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  Basseh,  was  compelled  from  a 
long  and  fierce  war  witli  the  Abbatoanas  to  quit  the  country  of  the  Koossas, 
and  make  his  way  with  his  horde  to  the  sources  of  the  river.  Here  his  suc- 
cessors, if  circumstances  are  favourable,  may  perhaps  found  a  new  kingdom. 

As  to  what  concerns  the  language  of  the  Koossas,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the 
Appendix.  I  have  there  endeavoured,  both  from  the  best  information  1  could 
myself  obtain,  and  also  from  the  additional  information  procured  by  subse- 
quent travellers,  to  give  as  accurate  an  idea  as  lies  in  my  power  of  the 
language  of  this  nation,  considering  this  as  affording  very  important  grounds 
on  which  to  found  a  judgment  of  the  degree  of  cultivation  that  subsists  among 
them. 

I  must  now  flatter  myself  that  I  have  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  data 
which  will  enable  him  to  form  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  situation  of  the 
Caffre  tribes ;  and  I  cannot  help  entertaining  a  hope  that  this  will  give  a 
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double  interest  to  my  account  of  the  continuation  of  our  journey^  when  we 
not  only  passed  the  borders,  but  even  penetrated  into  the  midst  of  the  Caffre 
country. 

I  have  been  permitted  to  make  use  of  the  journal  kept  by  General  Janssens 
in  his  travels  among  the  Caffres ;  and  as  it  affords  many  interesting  circum- 
stances, which  will  contribute  towards  a  better  knowledge  of  these  people, 
and  of  the  relations  between  them  and  the  colony,  and  will  equally  elucidate 
-the  situation  of  the  eastern  districts  at  that  time,  I  have  thought  that  I  could 
scarcely  make  a  more  acceptable  present  to  my  reader:S  than  by  giving  at  full 
length  the  following  extract  from  it. 


8QjS  TRAVELS  IN  «OUXHERN  AFRICA» 


CHAP.  XXJL. 

itt»e  foUh  tks  JM0I  C^reCbi^s.-^JCcumey  iMo  the  Cqfire  €§würy^  and  Interviem 
mih  the  JKmg  .ß€ik(U'^nt$rcoMrse  müh  him.^^ran$aeti(ms  vfdhe  C0mmamimtßdi* 
1>€9i:tiin:the  Caßrc  Country^ 

The  situation  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  colony,  at  the  return  of  the  Dutch, 
was  in  the  highest  degree  disturbed  and  lamentable,  and  no  part  of  the  terri- 
tory required  the  particular  attention  of  the  new  government  more  ui^ntly. 
The  war  with  the  CaflFres  had  continued  four  years,  without  the  English  go- 
vernment having  been  able  to  re-establish  a  good  understanding  between 
them  and  the  colonists.  The  great  obstacle  to  this  was  not  so  much  want  of 
good-will  in  them,  as  the  general  distrust  and  suspicion  that  reigned  on  all 
sides,  first  between  the  government  and  its  subjects  in  these  parts,  and  se- 
condly» between  the  rebel  chiefs  of  the  Caffres  and  their  lawful  sovereign« 
As  long  as  this  fourfold  distrust  existed,  so  long  no  union  among  the  parties 
could  be  restored,  so  long  was  it  hopeless  to  think  of  peace  being  maintained. 
This  was  necessarily  more  doubtful  from  one  party  being  a  savage  nation,  whose 
ideas  upon  the  sacred  nature  of  a  contract,  and  upon  the  rights  of  nations,  were 
but  very  imperfect;  who  were  more  likely  to  act  upon  a  conviction  of  the  su- 
periority of  their  antagonists,  and  of  the  unity  that  reigned  among  them,  than 
from  any  adherence  to  their  wor A  given  not  to  pass  the  borders. 

It  is  true  that  for  the  last  three  years  the  Caffres  had  discontinued  to  rob 
and  plunder ;  but  it  was  only  because  there  was  scarcely  any  thing  left  for 
them  to  seize,  and  because  the  new  settlement  in  Algoa  bay  was  formidable 
to  them.  But  as  little  had  the  colonists  ventured  to  return  to  their  habita- 
tions, and  to  think  of  raising  them  again  out  of  their  ashes.  Hundreds  of 
families  wandered  about  without  a  home,  living  scantily  upon  the  small  re- 
mains of  cattle  which  they  had  been  able  to  save  from  the  hands  of  their  in- 
vaders, sometimes  seeking  a  shelter  among  the  friends  who  had  been  spared^ 
sometimes  living  under  tents  in  a  distant,  solitary,  but  fertile  country.    The 
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cessation  of  acts  of  enmity,  however,  the  CaSres  having  not  for  some  time 
.  ventured  to  drive  away  the  cattle  which  the  colonists  had  imprudently  suffered 
to  stray  into  their  neighbourhood,  and  the  latter  having  abstained  from  seeking 
to  remunerate  themselves  upon  the  treasures  of  the  Caffres,  had  greatly  dimi- 
nished the  spirit  of  revenge  which  once  subsisted  between  them.  The  mur- 
derous warfare  which  had  been  carried  on  was  by  degrees  thought  of  with  less 
bitterness,  the  sense  of  suffering  was  partially  abated,  many  deeds  of  horror 
were  forgotten,  and  the  longing  for  a  firm  peace  was  become  universal.  The 
time  seemed  now  particularly  favourable  for  its  restoration,  the  return  of  the 
colony  under  its  former  rulers  having  removed  the  principal  obstacle  to  it. 

Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  commission,  a  deputation  of  the 
colonists  appeared  in  the  Cape  Town,  who  made  the  new  government  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  things,  and  earnestly  pressed  the  Governor  to  visit 
this  part  of  the  country  in  his  own  person.     As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  Eng- 
lish had  actually  quitted  the  colony,  the  Governor  hastened  to  comply  with 
their  request,  and  after  a  journey  of  thirty-six  days,  arrived  on  the  eighth  of 
May,  1 80S,  at  Algoa  bay.     A  detachment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  of  the 
Waldeck  Jägers,  under  the  command  of  Major  Von  Gilten,  were  in  the  mean 
time  sent  thither  by  sea,  a  part  of  whom  had  arrived  before  the  Governor.* 
From  the  time  that  the  English  garrison  quitted  the  post,   a  colonist,  by 
name  Thomas  Ferreira,  had  taken  possession  of  it  as  steward,  a  man  of  so 
harsh  a  disposition,  and  of  such  arbitrary  principles,  that  it  seemed  as  if  Mr. 
Barrow  had  taken  his  picture  of  the  colonists  from  him.     This  Ferreira  was 
looked  upon  by  his  countrymen  as  one  of  the  principal  instigators  of  the  Caffre 
war ;  at  least  it  is  certain  that  during  its  continuance  some  prisoners  taken  by 
him  were  scandalously  ill-treated,  and  th^t  he  was  mortally  hated  by  the 
incensed  savages.    Major  Von  Gilten,  upon  his  arrival,  put  Ferreira  and  some 
other  turbulent  spirits  under  arrest,  that  they  might  be  punished  by  the  Go- 
vernor, and  prevented  from  doing  mischief  in  future. 

Messengers  were  now  sent  to  the  Caffre  Chiefs  to  propose  peace,  and  to 
invite  them  to  an  interview  with  General  Janssens.  A  like  embassy  was  sent 
by  the  General  to  two  hordes  of  Hottentots  who  were  hovering  about  the 
country,  under  the  conduct  of  Klaas  Stuurmann,  and  Boewezak,  the  first  of 
whom  is  known  to  the  readers  of  Mr.  Barrow's  Travels.  He  had  at  the  time 
of  that  gentleman's  mission  collected  together  a  number  of  Hottentots,  who 
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were  discontented,  and  greedy  of  plunder,  and  was  with  difficulty  persuaded 
by  Mr.  Barrow  to  follow  him  to  Algoabay ;  nor,  when  this  was  accomplished, 
would  he  remain  there  long,  but  soon  with  his  followers  joined  the  Caffres, 
and  assisted  them  very  much  in  the  inroad  they  made  upon  the  colony  soon 
after.  He  seemed  at  first  afraid  to  venture  to  the  bay  himself,  notwith- 
standing the  Governor's  invitation,  and  wanted  the  latter  to  meet  him  at  an 
appointed  place.  Hearing  however  that  the  Governor  had  summoned  all 
Hottentots  who  had  any  complaints  to  make  to  appear  before  him,  that  their 
^ievances,  where  any.  really  existed,  might  be  redressed,  he  assumed  con- 

V 

fidence,  and  went  hipiself  to  Fort  Frederic^ 

The  General  imniediateiy  ordered  him  into  his  presence,  and  put  many 
questions  to  him,  which  lie  answered  freely,  though  warily.  When  he  was 
asked  what  the  number  of  his  followers  might  be,  he  did  not  appear  willing  to 
give  a  decisive  answer ;  he  also  carefully  evaded  the  inquiry  into  the  complaints 
he  had  to  make  against  the  colonists«  which  occasioned  his  first  secession 
from  their  service.  Perhaps  he  thought  that  by  what  had  since  happened 
his  grievances  had  been  more  than  atoned,  and  that  it  was  not  prudent  to 
come  to  a  reckoning.  Some  of  his  followers,  however,  and  other  Hottentots 
from  Vander  Kemp's  Institution,  brought  forwards  their  grievances,  which 
were  afterwards  inquired  into  by  jurisdictions  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
Stuurmann  farther  declared  that  his  most  earnest  wish  was  to  return  to  the 
colony,  and  enjoy,  as  formerly,  peace  and  good-fellowship  with  the  Christians. 
He  proposed  to  the  Governor  to  award  him  a  little  domain  in  the  fertile 
country  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chamtoo  river;  but  when  the  Governor 
endeavoured  to  persuade  him  that  it  would  be  more  for  the  interest  of  both 
sides  .that  he  should  have  his  habitation  nearer  the  Cape  Town,  where  he 
could  be  better  protected  by  the  gc^ernment,  he  would  not  hear  of  it.  All 
his  followers,  he  said,  earnestly  wished  to  return,  and  live  under  the 
Christians,  since  among  their  present  connections  they  had  often  scarcely 
sufficient  to  live  upon,  and  had  much  to  suffer  from  the  Caffres.  They 
would  be  very  willing,  upon  good  conditions,  and  under  the  Governor's 
pledge  that  the  colonists  should  behave  well  to  them,  to  hire  themselves 
again  as  their  herdsmen  and  house  servants. 

The  General  upon  this  informed  him  that  a  new  code  of  laws  was  to  be 
made  for  the  Hottentots,  by  which  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  freedom  would 
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be  secured  to  them,  together  with  good  treatment  in  the  service  of  the 
Christians :  all  that  had  passed  should  be  forgiven  and  forgotten,  and  himself  and 
his  party  should  be  included  under  the  protection  of  these  laws,  if  they  would 
return  back  rnto  the  colony.  On  the  other  side,  it  could  never  be  permitted 
that  they  should  continue  to  live  as  a  company  of  vagabonds,  and  they  must 
impose  it  as  a  duty  upon  themselves,  if  they  wished  for  security,  to  gain  their 
livelihood  by  diligence  and  industry.  Robberies  would  be  severely  resented, 
and  he  should  know  how,  especially  since  there  was  now  a  prospect  of  peace 
wfth  the  Caffres,  to  punish  them  with  the  utmost  rigour.  The  General  sent 
him  away  at  last  with  some  presents,  and  this  interview  had  the  good  conse- 
quence that  aÄter  some  time  most  of  his  people  returned  quietly  into  the 
service  of  the  colonists,  or  enlisted  in  the  Hottentot  corps,  raised  by  the 
Dutch ;  and  this  corps,  as  long  as  they  continued  in  possession  of  the  colony» 
behaved  in  the  most  regular  and  orderly  manner,  nor  ever  gave  any  cause  of 
complaint  against  them.  Stuurmann  himself  remained  with  some  of  his 
associates  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caffres,  and  supported  himself,  like 
them,  in  keeping  cattle,  and  in  the  chase.  In  November,  1803,  in  hunting 
the  buffalo,  his  gun  unfortunately  burst,  and  shattered  his  right  arm,  of 
which  he  died  in  a  few  days. 

Two  days  after  this  conference  with  Stuurmann,  two  Caffres  appeared 
before  the  Governor,  one  of  whom  was  «n  envoy  from  Jalubsa,  the  other 
from  Sambeh.  They  had  another  Hottentot  family  with  them,  who  had 
hved  for  a  long  time  in  the  Caffre  country:  they  now  however  wished, 
under  the  protection  of  the  new  government,  to  return  into  the  service  of  the 
Christians.  They  were  cloathed  after  the  Caffre  fashion,  and  assigned  as  the 
reason  of  their  wishing  for  this  new  emigration,  the  want  of  sufficient  means 
of  support. 

The  ambassador  from  Jaluhsa  had  a  timid  appearance,  but  spoke  quick, 
and  with  much  facility ;  a  Hottentot  served  him'  as  interpreter.  He  said  that 
he  had  come  a  week  before  to  Algoa  bay  to  seek  the  General,  and  in  the 
name  of  his  Chief  to  give  him  an  assurance  of  his  friendship.  He  came  then 
in  vain,  and  was  returning,  but  before  he  arrived  at  Jaluhsa's  habitation 
learnt  that  the  Governor  was  actually  arrived,  and  had  therefore  immediately 
turned  baek  once  more,  in  order  to  see  him,  without  having  spoken  to  his 
Chief  again;  he  the  rather  considered  it.  as  unnecessary  to  continue  his 
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journey  home^  before  he  thought  of  seeking  the  Governor,  as  he  found  that 
ambassadors  from  the  latter  were  on  their  way  to  his  master.  On  his  solemn 
assurance  that  it  was  now  the  earnest  wish  of  the  Chiefe  to  live  in  peace  and 
friendship  with  the  Dutch,  the  Governor  asked  whether  they  themselves 
would  come  to  confer  with  him  upon  the  subject.  To  this  the  envoy 
answered  that  it  could  hardly  be  supposed  they  would  venture  upon  such  a 
thing,  although  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  they  would  be  perfectly  safe» 
that  no  harm  would  be  done  to  them.  He  was  then  asked  how  he  had 
ventured  by  himself.  He  replied  that  he  had  been  commanded  by  his  Chief^ 
and  fear  could  not  then  come  into  consideration ;  but  no  man  could  command 
his  master,  therefore  the  case  was  quite  otherwise  with  him.  The  envoy 
was  now  handsomely  entertained,  and  requested  to  remain  till  the  return  of 
the  messengers  sent  to  the  Chieft. 

General  Janssens  in  the  mean  time  appointed  a  commission  from  among  his 
followers,  who  were  in  his  name  to  draw  up  articles  of  peace  between  the 
Dutch  and  the  Caffres.  He  sketched  also  a  plan  of  regulations  for  his  own 
conduct,  which  he  submitted  to  the  most  respectable  among  the  colonists, 
they  being  better  acquainted  with  the  Cafifres  than  himself;  and  it  was  upon 
some  hints  furnished  by  them  that  the  plan  was  completed. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  May,  the  envoys  sent  by  the  Governor  to  the  Cafire 
Chiefs  returned.  They  met  with  a  very  amicable  reception  from  Conga, 
Sambeh,  Jaluhsa,  and  Tholy :  each  of  these  princes  had  a  fat  ox  killed  for 
their  entertainment.  They  promised  to  be  all  at  the  Zondag's  river  in  five 
days,  and  requested  the  Governor  to  meet  them  there,  as  they  were  afraid  to 
come  on  to  Algoa  bay.  They  were  still  at  enmity  with  King  Geika,  who 
not  only  sometimes  attacked  them,  and  took  away  their  cattle,  but  had  lately 
commissioned  the  Commandant  Rensburg,  who  was  returning  into  the  country, 
to  make  a  treaty  for  him  with  the  Christians,  and  to  endeavour  to  procure 
him  their  assistance,  in  reducing  his  rebel  subjects  to  obedience.  Since  th^ 
had  learnt  this  they  were  become  distrustful,  and  wished  first  to  speak  to  the 
Governor  alone,  that  he  might  endeavour  to  reconcile  them  with  the  king- 
Very  soon  after  arrived  an  envoy  from  Conga,  who  confirmed  all  that  the 
Dutch  ambassadors  had  reported.  This  envoy  called  himself  first  minister 
to  Conga;  he  had  been  before  employed  upon  a  similar  errand,'  aild  wore 
«pon  his  breast  a  copper-plate  engraved  with  the  arms  of  General  Dundäs; 
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which  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he  had  received  from  the  then 
Landdrost  of  Graaff  Reynett.  .His  name  was  Nacabaneh  ;  he  appeared  about 
middle,  aged,  was  tall  in  stature,  had  a  martial  air,  and  a  very  keen  eye.  He 
said  that  he  had  four  wives,  but  the  purchase  of  them  had  cost  him  so  much 
that  he  had  scarcely  any  cattle  remaining.  He  wore  a  mantle  of  tiger's  skin, 
the  point  of  which  was  fastened  to  the  right  shoulder,  so  thi|t  the  arm 
remained  at  liberty.  As  he  stood  in  presence  of  the  Ciovemor,  he,  took  care 
to  throw  back  bis  mantle  over  the  left  shoulder,  when  on  the  left  arm,  above 
the  elbow,  eight  beautiful  bracelets  were  displayed,  each  cut  out  of  a  single 
piece  of  ivory.  On  both  wrists  he  had  copper  bracelets,  and  round  his  waist 
he  had  a  girdle  ornamented  with  a  double  row  of  plates  of  copper.  Hi§i  head 
was  decorated  with  a  sort  of  diadem,  consisting  of  a  strip  of  leather  about 
an  inch  wide,  oo  which  were  sewed  beads  of  all  colours  in  symmetrical 
figures,  and  on  the  top  of  his  head  was  a  large  bunch  of  quagga's  hair, 
standing  upright,  intermixed  also  with  beads  and  pieces  of  copper. 

He  contemplated  with  curiosity  and  admiration  the  number  of  new  objects 
which  now  met  his  observation — the  little  fortress,   the  barracks,  and  the 
travelling  apparatus  of  the  Governor.    As  he  went  over  the  barracks  the 
soldiers  were  at  dinner,  and  he  expressed  hfs  admiration  very  strongly  at  the 
order  that  reigned  among  them.     He  ssud  that  the  Caffres  had  indeed  a  great 
many  warriors  who  were  not  suffered  to  want;  but  that  he  must  be  a  great 
nuin  indeed  who  had  so  many  rich  people  under  him:  if  every  one  of  the 
soldiers  did  but  give  him  a  button,  what  a  rich  man  he  should  be,  and  yet 
they  would  still  have  enough  left  for  themselves.     It  was  incomprehensible 
to  him  how,  amidst  such  a  variety  of  business,  every  one  should  know  his 
own.    The  large  vessel  which  lay  in  the  bay.  De  Verwachting,  and  which 
bad  brought  the  last  part  of  the  troops,  above  all  things  excited  bis  astonish- 
ment :  it  was  very  much  tossed  by  the  swelling  of  the  waves  in  the  impetuous 
bay,  and  he  stood  for  a  long  time  upon  the  shore  watching  with  eager  curiosity 
the  unloading  of  its  cargo  into  boats.    When  he  was  invited  to  go  on  board, 
he  repelled  the  idea  with  manifest  terror  at  the  thoughts  of  it,  and  declared 
that  nothing  could  ever  induce  him  to  go  upon  the  water»    A  dread  of  the 
water  is  common  to  alf  the  Caffre  tribes,  even  more  particularly  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  coast«    They  have  no  sort  of  vessel  for  the  purpose,  and  not- 
withstandiag  tbeir  want  of  resources  for  food,  despise  the  easy  one^  offered 
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them  by  the  means  of  fisheries.  The  Caffres  in  the  interior  of  the  ccmntiy 
equally  reject  the  fish  which  their  numerous  streams  might  afford,  and  will 
only  drink  water  from  great  thirst,  and  a  total  want  of  milk  and  whey.  It  is 
solely  on  account  of  their  cattle  that  they  fix  their  dwellings  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  springs  and  rivers.     . 

But  to  return  to  our  envoy.  On  his  inquiring  with  great  curiosity  into 
the  use  of  a  cannon,  the  General,  after  explaining  the  efiect,  ordered  one  to 
be  loaded  and  fired.  At  the  going  off  of  the  piece,  he  gave  tokens  of  great 
terror,  but  it  was  even  exceeded  by  his  astonishment.  He  sprang  forwards 
with  his  eyes  staring,  and  holding  both  his  ears,  and  after  drawing  his  breath 
very  deep,  whistled  out  a  long  protracted  tone.  He  then  inquired  very 
eagerly  how  far  such  a  shot  would  hit,  and  how  many  men  it  would  kill  at 
once.  When  it  was  proposed  to  him  that  the  experiment  should  be  repeated, 
he  declined  it  anxiously,  with  a  number  of  singular  motions  and  gestures. 
The  gold  epaulets  of  the  officers,  the  naked  swords,  the  muskets,  and  many 
other  objects,  attracted  his  attention  exceedingly,  and  when  he  was  permitted 
to  feel  them,  or  to  take  them  into  his  hands,  his  astonishment  was  expressed 
by  repeated  whistling.  A  watch  interested  him  at  first  very  much,  but  when 
he  was  informed  that  this  instrument  kept  pace  with  the  sun,  he  gave  it  back 
again  without  saying  a  word,  almost  as  if  offended  that  he  should  be  told  any 
thing  so  utterly  incredible. 

On  the  twentieth  of  May  the  Governor  set  out  with  his  train  for  the 
Zondag^s  river,  the  appointed  place  of  his  interview  with  the  Caffre  Chieft« 
As  the  train  halted  at  the  Kuga-river,  the  General  was  surprised  by  the 
arrival  of  five  colonists,  who  came  to  inform  him  that  at  a  short  distance 
more  than  a  hundred  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  districts  were  assembled 
to  testify  their  joy  at  the  return  of  the  old  government,  and  to  renew  their 
oaths  of  allegiance  to  it.  It  was  with  no  small  pleasure  the  General  heard 
that  Rensburg  was  at  the  head  of  this  assembly ;  he  had  for  a  long  time 
expected  his  arrival,  and  the  delay  of  it  rather  perplexed  him.  A  little 
fiirther  on,  the  train  met  eight  more  elderly  colonists  on  horseback,  who  were 
sent  by  Rensburg  to  welcome  the  Governor,  and  ask  his  permission  to  receive 
him,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  with  a  Italute  of  fire-anns.  As 
the  road  lay  along  the  plain  of  the  Zondag's  river,  the  assembled  colopists 
were  soon  discovered  drawn  up  in  a  long  row  on  their  horses,  with  a  great 
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number  of  waggons  and  tents  behind  them.  After  the  Governor  had  been 
complimented  with  the  proposed  salute,  Rensburg  stepped  forwards,  and 
testified  in  a  plain  and  concise  speech  how  exceedingly  overjoyed  they  all 
were  at  seeing  the  return  of  the  Dutch  government.  They  were  come,  he 
said,  to  assure  him  of  their  faith  and  obedience,  of  their  desire  to  participate 
in  the  restoration  of  peace  with  the  Cafires,  and  to  receive  the  commands  of 
the  General  from  his  own  mouth. 

The  General  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity,  while  he  gave  them  many 
assurances  of  his  paternal  care,  to  remark  upon  the  causes  of  the  misfortunes 
they  had  experienced.  The  greater  part  of  them  he  said  were  to  be  ascribed 
to  their  own  misconduct, — ^to  disunion  among  themselves,  and  to  the  intrigues 
of  some  evil  spirits  by  whom  they  had  been  led  astray.  He  however  now 
hoped  and  expected  to  see  an  end  of  these  things,  to  see  them  remain  in 
peace  and  amity  among  themselves,  and  that  he  should  receive  their  assistance 
in  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  without  doors  as  well  as  within:  such  were 
the  <^jects  he  assured  them  most  dear  to  his  heart.  His  emotions  in  deli^ 
vering  these  expressions  of  good-will  towards  them  on  the  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  the  many  assurances  repeated  by  the  colonists  of  their  repentance, 
gratitude,  and  fidelity,  rendered  this  scene  extremely  afiecting  and  interesting 
to  the  by*standers.  A  quiet  composure  appeared  among  them  all,  and  many 
of  the  party  remarked  upon  the  countenances  of  these  rough  unpolished  men 
evident  traces  of  inward  emotion.  The  General,  happy  to  observe  thin 
disposition,  endeavoured,  by  conferring  with  several  in  a  confidential  manner, 
to  procure  bis  exhortations  a  more  favourable  reception,  and  to  insure  their 
making  a  more  lasting  impression. 

In  the  mean  timie  a  common  camp  was  formed  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
which,  firom  its  extent,  and  the  great  number  of  men,  horses,  waggons,  and 
tents,  in  this  otherwise  pleasing  spot,  made  altogether  a  truly  interesting 
scene.  The  train  of  the  Governor  consisted  of  a  detachment  of  fifty-si:r 
^ers,  nine  dragoons,  and  thirty  other  persons,  so  that  with  the  hundred 
and  eight  colonists  and  their  Hottentots,  there  were  altogether  not  less  than 
two  hundred« and.  fifty  men.  Klaas  Stuurmann  was  encamped  on  the  other 
side  <tf  the  river,  and  here  and  there  appeared  CafifVes  attracted  by  a  particula[r 
share  of  curiosity.  Stuurmann  sent  a  basket  of  firesh  milk  over  to  the  Governor 
M  a  present,  and  several  of  the  Cafires  joined  the  messengei;,  to.  beg  meat, 
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tobacco,  and  afittte'drop  of  what  they  prized  above  idlithinf^SrbcBiijdy.  Nothing 
that  they  asked  for  was  refused  Uiem,  and  they  returned  over  the  river  at 
night  extremely  dehgbted. 

Nacabaneh  remained  adl  this  time  with  the  Governor,  not  however  without 
evident  signs  of  fesr  and  distrust,  on  account  of  his  numerous  train.  Itwas 
very  di-fficult  fo  quiet  his  apprehensions,  and  although  he  frequently  assured 
the  people  about,  even  with  loud  laughter,  that  he  was  not  aitVaid  of  any  things 
he  couid  not  so  far  conceal  his  suspicions  but  that  they  were  visible  in  his 
eyes.  The  whole  of  the  following  «day  the  airival  of  the  Catffe  Chrefe  was 
expected  in  vain.  In  the  interval,  the  General  had  many  conferences  with 
the  colonists,  particularly  with  Rensburg  atid  Jäarsveld.  From  the  first  he 
learned  that  Geika  had  sent  tf  messenger  to  him,  to^  request  that  he  would 
support  him  against  his  enemies,  and  constrain  them  finally  to  submit  to  him. 
To  this  Rensbufg  replied,  that  no  step  could  be  taken  by  the  colonists  without 
the  consent  of  the  government.  Jafi»rsv(dld;  U'^öm.täe  General  had  already 
sent  from  Zwellendam,  informed  him  that  he  executed  his  commission  to 
Geika,  and  that  this  king  wished  anxiously  to  see  the  Governpry  and  concliide 
a  peace  with  him :  he  wias  ready  forthis  purpose  to  meet  him  at  any  place  he 
would  appoint.  Jaarsveld  had  also,  he -said,' talked  with -Conrad  Buys,  and 
found  him  ready  to  submit  in  evtry  way  to  the  coihqiaiids  of  the  gsoverom^nfc 

Two  days,  more  elapsed  before  the  eagerly  expected  chie^  made  their 
Sppearance.  In  the  mean  time,  messengers  came  from  Conga  to  announce 
that  he  was  approaching,  and  only  waited  for  the  arrival*  of  the  rest  to  make  his 
appearance  personally.  People  On  the  part  of  <the  Governor  were  again  sent 
to  him,  whom  he  received  in  a  very  friendly  manner^  ;and  repeated  to  them 
his  assurances  that  he  desited  peace  most  ardently.  ^He  begged  of  them^  as 
ä  token  of  friendship,  a  little  flask  of  brandy,  which,  with  some  other  presents^ 
was  immediately  sent  to  him.  The  camp  was  never  free  from  CaflTres^  whom 
furiosity  brought  thither:  they  were  sometimes  very  importunate,  and  rather 
troublesome:  they  would  amuse  thenniselves  with  daiicingand singing,  in  their 
Way,  for  hours  together.  At  length,  on  the  tw^ty-«third  of  May,  the  Chief 
Tholy,  accompräi  d  by  another  Chief  named  Tsjatsjo,  and  about  twenty 
Caffres,  came  to  the  camp.  They  told  the  General  that  when  all  the  otheft 
were  collected,  they  would  confer  with  him  upon  matters  of  business;  that 
their  present  visit  was  meant  only  lis  a  token  ^f  friendriup  and:  conMenc^ 
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They  were  ooodueted  into  a  tent,  and  a  cow  was  killed  to  do  tbem  honour: 
some  of  the  flesh  was  given  to  them,  which  they  roasted  themselves,  and  they 
were  besides,  to  their  infinite  delight,  treated  with  plenty  of  tobacco  and 
brandy. 

Tholy  hinted  a  wish  for  presents,  and  on  being  informed  that  there  were 
some  destined  for  all  the  Caffre  Chieft,  which  would  be  given  them  after  the 
conferences,  he  begged  to  be  permitted  to  see  at  least  those  intended  for  him« 
Tholy  is  tall  in  stature,  somewhat  plump,  and  has  a  more  flat  negro-like 
countenance  than  the  Caffres  in  general.  He  had  no  dther  distinction  in  his 
dress  than  that  his  mantle  was  of  a  tiger's  skin.  In  the  afternoon  the  party 
returned  over  the  river  to  Conga. 

In  the  iQterval  during,  which  he  was  waiting  fqr  the  arrival  of  the  Cfaieft, 
the  General  visited  the  Hottentot  leader  Klaas  Stuurmann  in  his  kraal,  and 
endeavoured  to  obtain, from  him  some  farther  insight  into  the  occasion  of  the 
unfortunate  disturbances.  Stuurmann  talked  of  the  gross  ill-treatmein  which 
he  and  his  people  had  suffered.  He  named  several  colonists  in  particular,  of 
whom  be  complained  bitterly :  th^  were  all  among  those  who  had  been  for 
ten  years  considered  as  turbulent  spirits.  In  the  times  of  the  English  they  had 
been  the  most  eager  in  resisting  the  ordinances  of  the  government ;  they  had 
ardently  wished,  for  the  contest- with  the  Cafires,  and  by  their  harsh  unruly 
behaviour  had  essentially  promoted  it.  Indeed,  it  clearly  appeared  that  the 
colonists  of  these  parts  were  much  more  rough  and  rugged  in  their  mAnners 
than  any  others;  while  the  events  of  the  last  ten  years,  in  which  they  had 
been  engaged  in  rebellion,  and  in  a  wac  with  savi^ea,  and  subsequently  lived  a 
roving  life,  wandering  hithör  and  thither  without  any  settled  habitation,  were 
well  calculated  to  increase  such  unamiahle  propensities  in  their  dispositions. 

Early  on  the  twenty-fourth,  the  Chiefs  sent  to  announce  their  approach,  and 
the  General  dispatched  the  Field-Commandant  Botha,  with  some  others;  to 
receive  them  with  due  solemnity.  When  they  arrived  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  the  Chiefe  gave  them  to  understand  that  they  should  not  trust  themselves 
to  go  over  to  the  Governor's  camp.  A  second  embassy,  consisting  of  the 
Adjutant-General  and  Captain  Alberti,  was  equally,  fruitless:  how  much 
soever  they  endeavoured  to  inspire  them  with  confideqce,  and  prove  to  them 
that  they  bad  nothing  to  fear,  «they  adhered  to  theit  pomt^  and  insisted  that 
the  Governor  jshould  come  over  to  them.  Even  when  he  had  yielded  in  this 
respect,  still  they  found  new  difficulties,  and  Were  not  without  much  per- 
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suasion  induced  to  come  out  from  among  the  bushes  upon  th^  plain.  The 
General  went  with  a  very  small  train  of  his  officers,  and  the  Commandant  of 
the  colonists :  still  they  kept  him  waiting  a  considerable  time,  jail  at  length 
the  Interpreter  and  Stuurmann  persuaded  them  to  come  forwards. 

They  approached  with  slow  and  trembling  steps,  one  after  the  other,  often 
stopping  and  looking  back ;  at  length  Jaiuhsa  caine  forwards,  and  held  out  his 
band  to  the  Governor,  after  which  Sambefa,  Conga,  Tholy,  Amaassi,  and 
Tsjatsjo,  did  the  same.  They  then  seated  themselves  upon  (the  gronind  i^  a 
semicircle:  the  Governor  spoke  to  them  in  the  kindest  and^most  friendly 
manner,  and  before  he  entered  upon  the  n^ociation,  asked  them,  through  the 
interpreter,  what  made  them  so  extremely  fearful.  They  would  not  say  posi- 
tively, but  intimated  thait  they  understood  the  Governor  to  have  come  to  an 
understanding  with  Geika,  and  that  he  had  promised  to  seize  them  and  compd 
them  to  obedience.  When  satisfied .  that  they  Were  in  an  error  upon  this 
point,  they  assumed  more  confidence,  but  had  no  patience  to  wait  the  process 
of  a  regular  negociation :  they  said  that  the  Governor  had  only  tqsend  them  the 
presents  he  had  mentioned,  and  peace  would  be  concluded.  It  was  impossible 
to  make  them  comprehend  that  there  wei:e  many  points  upon  which  the  parties 
must  come  to  a  right  understanding  before  peace  could  be  concluded;  they 
insisted  that  it  was  easily  made,  and  began  to  return.  Nothing  then  remained 
but  for  the  officers  appointed  to  draw  up  the  conditions  of  peace  to  follow 
them  to  their  own  camp  among  the  bushes,  and  here  some  farther  conversa- 
tion took  place,  in  which  the  following  points  were  discussed; 

Q.  What  was  the  motive  of  the  war  ? 

A.  The  past  should  be  forgotten,  and  indeed  the  true  motives  which  first 
occasioned  it^ere  unknown  to  them. 

Q.  Whether  they  had  been  offended  by  any  individuals  among  the  colonists, 
and  whether  they  had  any  particular  ill-usage  from  them  to  complain  of? 

A.  Yes.  Very  lately  one  of  their  people  had  been  grossly  ill-treated  by 
Thomas  Ferreira,  without  any  provocation  having  been  given.  Former  griev- 
ances had  been  already  avenged  by  themselves. 

Q.  What  was  their  present  situation  with  regard  to.  King  Geika  ? 

A.  They  were  at  open  war  with  him«  He  had  plundered  them  of  a  great 
many  cattle,  and  they  had  it  in  contemplation  to  attack  him  with  all  their 
«igUt. 

Q.  What  was  the  origin  of  their  diffidences  ? 
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A.  They  arc  accustomed  to  make  war  whenever  they  have  a  mind  to  it;  but 
they  were  once  followers  of  Geika. 

Q»  Were  they  not  disposed  to  make  peace  with  him  ? 

To  this  most  of  them  answered  in  the  affirmative,  but  upon  certain  condi- 
tions; particularly  that  the  Governor  should  protect  them  from  Geika's  arro- 
gance and  revenge.  They  could  besides  never  make  peace  with  him,  unless 
he  would  consent  to  send  away  Conrad  Buys,  who  had  always  incensed  the 
king  against  them.  Sambeh  alone  declared  that  he  never  would  be  recon« 
ciled  to  Geika :  he  knew  him  well,  as  he  had  educated  him  from  his  youth» 
and  no  man  could  be  so  well  aware  as  himself  how  little  Geika  was  to  be 
trusted. 

It  was  now  further  signified  to  them,  that  if  they  would  live  at  peace  with 
the  Christians,  they  must  agree  to  the  following  conditions,  and  bind  them^ 
selves  to  the  punctual  observance  of  them. 

Fint.  They  should  not  prevent  any  of  the  Hottentots  who  were  with  them 
returning  into  the  colony,  if  they  were  themselves  inclined  to  it,  and  would 
enter  into  the  service  of  the  farmers,  or  join  the  mission»institute.  The 
Governor  promising  the  Hottentots  sacredly  on  his  part,  that  not  only  all 
former  offences  should  be  forgiven,  but  that  they  should  be  protected  in  the 
most  powerful  manner  against  any  ill-treatment  from  the  colonists. 

A.  There  are  scarcely  any  Hottentots  among  us,  excepting  those  that  were 
with  Stuurmann,  Boewesak,  or  Trompetter.  The  few  that  there  are  shall  not 
be  prevented  returning. 

Secondly.  Whatever  slaves  of  either  sex,  or  of  aiiy  age,  shall  have  gone  over 
to  the  Caffres  during  the  war,  or  shall  have  Men  into  their  hands  in  any  <)ther 
w'ay,  shall  be  returned  to  their  masters.  None  of  them  shall  be  punished  for 
what  has  past,  provided  they  behave  well  in  future :  this  the  Governor  solemnly 
promises. 

A.  They  are  very  ready  to  do  this,  but  hope  in  return,  that  all  Caffre  chil- 
dren which  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  colonists  shall  be  given  up.—-* 
Unconditionally  agreed  to. 

Thirdly.  All  Dutch  or  other  deserters  who  have  taken  refuge  among  them 
shall  be  given  up,  without  promise  of  pardon. 

A.  Agreed  unconditionally. 

Fourthly.  All  fire-arms  which  they  have  plundered  shall  be  restored. 

8S 
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A.  As  they  did  not  know  how  to  use  fire-arms,  all  that  they  took  were  given 
to  the  Hottentots,  who  could  use  them,  they  had  not  therefore  any  in  their 
possession. 

Fißhhf*  The  Great  Fish-river  «hall  be  considered,  as  formerly,  the  boun- 
dary of  the  colony,  and  the  Caffres  shall  return  over  it  into  their  own  country. 

A.  They  acknowledge  the  Fish-river  as  their  boundary,  but  they  cannot 
return  over  it  as  long  as  they  continue  at  war  with  Geika.  They  are  at  pre- 
sent about  to  offer  him  battle,  and  they  petition  the  Governor  that  their  cattle 
may  remain  under  his  protwtion  till  the  battle  is  over.  If  they  are  conquerors, 
they  will  quit  the  coloby  entirely:  but  they  must  repeat  the  request,  that  the 
Governor  will  compel  Buys  to  quit  the  Caffre  country. 

Sixthly.  No  Caffre  shall  come  into  the  colony  without  the  permission  of 
his  Chief,  nor  shall  any  colonist,  without  permission  of  the  Governor,  or  of  the 
landdrost  of  his  district,  pass  over  to  th^  other  side  of  the  Fish-river. 

Against  this  latter  article  they  objected  very  much,  and  said  that  there 
could  be  no  true  peace,  if  people  might  not  have  intercourse  with  each  other: 

besides,  the  colonists  were  such  rich  people,  that  they  should  be  glad  to  come 

» 

among  them  and  gain  a  day's  wages  now  and  then. 

Neither  of  the  two  last  articles  were  of  much  avail,  notwithstanding  that 
the  Governor  in  the  sequel  prohibited  the  colonists  from  taking  any  Caffre  into 
their  service«  He  recommended  to  the  Caffres  besides,  to  abstain  from  all 
commerce  with  the  colonists,  and  promised  them  if  they  would  do  so,  to  send 
them  from  the  Cape  Town  whatever  they  should  want  of  European  manufac- 
tures, at  very  moderate  prices.  They  adhered  to  the  jwoposition  that  it  was 
better  to  trade  with  the  colonists,  although  it  was  proved,  and  is  easily  to  be 
conceived,  that  they  were  almost  always  overreached  by  them. 

Seventhly.  If  a  colonist  offend  a  Caffre,  the  latter  shall  not  revenge  himself^ 
but  he  shall  give  information  either  to  the  nearest  magistrate,  or  to  the  com- 
mandant at  Algoa  bay,  who  shall  take  care  that  the  offended  party  has^  entire 
satisfaction. 

A.  This  request  shall  be  punctually  complied  with. 
1  Eighthly.  On  the  other  hand,  a  colonist  shall  be  as  little  at  liberty  to  revenge 
himself,  but  if  he  be  plundered  or  injured  by  a  Caffre,  he  shall  complain  to  the 
Chief,  and  it  is  expected  that  in  such  a  case  the  plunder  shall  be  restored,  and 
the  offender  punished. 
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A.  Such  offences  shall  be  punished  with  death,  nay,  even  the  wh<4e  family 
of  the  offender  shall  be  extirpated. 

This  compact  was  not  brought  to  a  conclusion  without  a  great  deal  of  trou« 
ble.  The  commissioners  charged  with  the  negociation  were  for  three  days 
together  badkwards  and  forwards  with  the  chiefs,  who  soon  grew  weary  of  the 
conversation :  whenever  one  side  attempted  therefore  to  renew  the  subject« 
the  other  shewed  evident  signs  of  listlessness  and  impatience.  Several  time» 
the  Chiefs  seemed  disposed  to  break  off  the  negociation  entirely,  partly  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  no  more  provisions,  partly  pretending  that  they  were 
afraid  of  an  attack  from  Geika  in  their  absence,  when  he  might  get  possession 
of  their  cMtle.  At  length,  however,  it  was  brought  to  a  close,  the  Governor» 
hi  order  to  retain  them,  having  sent  them  provisions  for  the  last  day»  They 
were  now  invited  to  come  to  the  Governor's  camp  to  receive  their  presents,  but 
only  two  of  them,  Tholy  and  Amaassi,  ventured  to  accept"^  the  invitation : 
to  them  were  consigned  the  presents  both  for  themselves  and  the  others. 
These  peace-offerings  consisted  of  knives»  looking-glasses,  buttons,  beads,  and 
tobacco ;  as  presents  in  return«  the  Chiefs  brought  two  oxen,  and  said  they  were 
their  letters  of  compact.  Klaas  Stuurmann,  who  had  been  very  assiduous  i9 
forwarding  the  peace,  had  also  presents  made  him ;  and  a  tiumber  of  the  lower 
Caffires,  who  swam  over  to  the  camp  on  the  last  day,  after  having  been  well 
feasted,  had  some  trifles  given  them  at  taking  leave« 

The  General  renewed  several  times  to  the  Chieft  the  offer  of  bis  mediation 
to  bring  about,  if  possible,  a  peace  between  them  and  Geika;  he  even  invited 
them  to  send  ambassadors  to  the  king  under  his  protection.  They  did  not 
appear  very  desirous  of  peace,  and  were  not  without  some  diffieully  persuaded,, 
to  send  a  man  with  the  Governor,  who,  after  the  interview  of  the  latter  with 
Geika,  should  return  to  inform  them  of  the  result,  as  far  as  they  were  con« 
eerned  in  it.  ^ 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  May,  the  Governor  returned  back  to  Algoa 
bay.  There  he  instituted  inquiries  among  the  Hottentot  disciples  of  Vander 
Kemp  and  others,  respecting  the  complaints  they  had  to  make  against  the 
eolonists.  In  this  examination  it  appeared  that  some  of  the  latter  bad  indeed 
been  guilty  of  the  most  atrocious  conduct  towards  their  dependents;  there 
was  but  too  much  reason  even  to  believe  that  they  had  deeds  of  murder  to 
answer  for.    However,  as  positive  {»"oof  of  these  things  was  not  tobe  obtaioedt 

ss3 
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and  it^^was  to  foe  feared  that  without  them  the  College  of  Justice  at  the  Cape 
Town  would  suffer  the  offenders  to  go  unpunished,  the  Governor  thought  it 
better  to  take  the  whole  matter  upon  himself, 

Thomas  Ignatius  Ferreira  was  banished  for  ever  from  the  country,  and 
admonished  to  transport  himself  and  all  his  moveable  property  to  Zwellendam, 
there  to  Jive  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  the  land^rost  ofthat  district. 
A  like  &te  was  decreed  to  his  two  sons  Stephen  and  Henry,  with  his  last  wife 
Martha,  and  another  colonist,  by  name  John  A  rend  Rens.  By.  the  rest  of  the 
colonists,  who  were  most  of  them  well-disposed,  well-judging  men,  this  sen« 
tence  of  the  Governor  was  highly  commended,  while  upon  many  who  were 
a  little  too  conscious  that  they  might  have  been  justly  involved  in  some 
censure,  though  perhaps  not  quite  so  severe,  the  example  made  a  deep  im«> 
pression,  convincing  them  clearly  of  the  injustice  of  their  proceedings,  and 
determining  them  to  alter  their  conduct  in  future. 

The  General  now  published  an  ordinance,  that  from  the. first  of  June  no 
colonist  should  take  a  Caffre  into  his  service,  and  whoever  had  any  then  as 
servants  should  discharge  them  immediately,  and  see  that  they  were  safely 
restored  to  their  native  country.  Such  only  were  to  be  permitted  to  remain 
who  had  been  a  fulbyear  in  their  service,  and  desired  themselves  to  continue 
in  it.  At  the  same  time  he  ordered  that  all  children  of  Caffres  who  had  been 
taken  in  the  late  wars,  and  were  now  in  the  hands  of  the  bolonists,  should  be 
restored  by  the  safest  means  to  their  parents :  no  exception  to  be  made  here, 
not  even  in  the  case  of  their  expressing  a  wish  to  stay. 

On  the  second  of  June  the  Governor  sent  two  colonists  as  messengers  to 
•Geika,  to  invite  him  to  an  interview  at  the  Great  Fish-river,  and  he  immedi- 
ately set  out  himself  upon  his  journey  thither.  On  their  way  through  the 
fertile  regions  bordering  the  Zondag's  and  the  Bosjesmans'-rivers,  and  the 
country  formerly  called  Q^ammedakka,  the  company  had  daily  visits  from  a 
great  number  of  Caffres  wfio  now  inhabited  the  district.  On  the  dry  plain 
between  the  two  rivers  they  found  vast  numbers  of  antelopes,  both  great 
and  small,  and  several  quaggas.  In  one  day,  the  Jägers  in  the  Governor's 
train  killed  fifty-four  head  of  mopntain  antelopes,  with  a  great  deal,  of  other 
game.  The  red  deer  were  in  such  abundance,  that  large  spaces  were  covered 
with  them;  they  seemed  to  be  in  flocks  of  several  thousands,  and  it  was 
really  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  them  flying  before  the  hunters,  bounding 
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fttobg  with  such  Springs,  that  they  went  almost  as  much  through  the  air  as 
along  the  ground.  On  another  day,  .among  a  troop  of  mountain  deer,  which 
seemed  not  to  consist  of  less  than  three  thousand,  one  was  seen  perfectly 
white.  The  General  no  sooner  expressed  a  wish  to  have  this  rarity,  than 
some  of  the  young  people  pursued  the  animal  in  such  a  way,  that  they  soon 
separated  it  from  the  rest,  and  surrounded  it,  so  that  it  was  taken  after  some 
hours  chase  without  being  shot,  by  fairly  wearying  it  out.  The  General,  in 
the  sequel,  gave  the  skin  of  this  rare  animal  to  Monsieur  Perron,  who  stopped 
at  the  Cape  in  his  return  from  the  South-sea,  and  it  is  now  in  the  Museum  of 
the  National  Institute  at  Parisr  where  it  is  considered  as  a  particular  curiosity.* 
•  The  camp  at  n^ht  was  commonly  visited  by  a  great  many  jackalls  and 
hysenac^,  which  were  so  daring,  that  they  even  came  between  the  tents  and 
among  the  waggons,  so  as  to  terrify  the  oxen  exceedingly.  The  cries  of 
anguish  uttered  by  these  creatures,  and  their  struggles  to  break  loose  from 
the  waggons,  to  which  they  were  tied,  commonly  frightened  the  marauders 
away  again.  During  the  first  encampment,  on  the  Zondag's  river,  one  of  the 
colonists  killed  a  spotted  hyaena  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner.  The  man  was 
lying  sleeping  at  night  upon  a  waggon,  at  the  end  of  which  hung  a  fresh  killed 
sheep.  The  scent  of  it  had  probably  attracted  the  hyaena,  and  while  he  was 
beginning  to  regale  himself  with  the  feast,  the  colonist,  taking  his  gun,  crept 
slowly  forwards,  and  pushing  it  almost  to  the  creature's  mouth,  shot  him  through 
the  head.  Among  the  bushes,  through  which  the  road  lay  at  intervals,  the 
party  found  an  immense  number  of  monkeys,  chiefly  the  long-tailed  green 
sort,  which  is  peculiar  to  this  part  of  Southern  Africa.^  Some  of  the  colo- ' 
nists  were  singularly  dexterous  in  climbing  up  the  trees  after  these  animals  and 
taking  them. 

On  the  tenth  of  June,  General  Janssens  with  his  train  reached  the  Great 
Fish-river,  but  the  messengers  who  had  been  sent  to  Geika  did  not  return  till 
the  fourteenth.  They  had  been  received  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  but  the 
King  declared,  that  menaced  as  he  was  by  his  enemies,  he  was  afraid  to  go  so 
for  from  his  residence,  and  must  intreat  the  General  to  come  some  days 


*  Hamboldt  mentioos  some  sorts  of  tbe  Cervus  mexicanuSy  whica  are  to  be  met  with  in  ths 
Caraccas,  entirely  ivhite. 
+  CercopUhecm  glomus^  mentioned  by  Le  VaiUant; 
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journey  nearer  to  bim. '  Directly  after  them  came  Conrad  Buys  ^  to  the 
camp.  He  brought  with  him  three  deserters  from  the  ninth  battalion  of 
J^ers,  who  had  taken  refuge  with  the  Cafires,*  but  Geika,  in  deliyering 
them  up)  earnestly  solicited  that  they  might  be  pardoned«  There  was  also 
M  Englishman  in  his  party»  who  had  given  himself  out  as  a  traveller  from 
London,  but  who  was  afterwards  found  to  be  a  deserter.  In  the  course  of 
bis  journey  the  General  met  in  different  places  with  six  other  English 
deserters.  Some  were  concealed  among  the  savages,  some  among  the  colo«» 
nists :,  many  such  had  wandered  as  vagabonds  about  the  colony,  and  their 
influence  upon  the  character  of  the  colonists  had  been  extremely  pernicious« 
Even  the  most  uneducated  European  surpasses  the  African  colonist,  bred  up 
in  perfect  solitude,  in  a  certain  readiness  of  wit ;  and  these  men,  not  being 
troubled  with  very  strict  principles,  seldom  made  use  of  their  superioriQr 
for  any  other  purpose  than  to  preach  their  convenient  doctrines  to  the  rough 
borderers,  which  was  often  the  occasion  of  seducing  them  into  crimes,  and 
into  disobedience  to  the  government.  The  General  therefore  awarded  the 
English  deserters  an  abode  near  the  Cape  Town,  where,  being  in  an  inhabited 
country^  they  might  be  under  the  constant  eye  of  the  magistrate,  and  gain 
their  living  in  a  more  creditable  manner.  The  Dutch  deserters  were  carried 
prisoners  to  the  Cape,  and  there  punished  according  to  the  military  law. 

Buys  repeated  Geika's  invitation,  and  expressed  great  doubts  whether  the 
compact  with  the  rebel  Caffre  Chiefs  would  ever  be  executed.  Geika  had 
many  complaints  to  make  of  their  robberies  and  petty  attacks,  and  he  wa« 
every  moment  in  expectation  of  their  falling  upon  him  with  their  united 
power.  The  General  exhorted  Buys  to  use  all  his  endeavours  to  dispose 
Geika  to  peace,  as  the  colony  suffered  exceedingly  from  these  dissensions 
among  the  Caffre  Chiefs.  He  further  required  of  him,  that  he  should  him- 
self return  into  the  colony,  as  his  abode  with  the  king  was  a  great  cause  of 
discontent  to  the  rebels.  Buys  declared  his  willingness  to  comply  with  the 
Governor's  wishes  in  both  instances.  He  bad  twelve  Caffres  with  him,  four 
of  whom  were  amongst  Geika's  most  distinguished  officers ;    these  were 


*  These  belonged  to   the  piquet  of  Poles  which  were  mentioned  some  way  back  at  ha?in| 
deserted  from  the  Weinberg  in  Februarj,  IS(^. 
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Enno,  Cassa»  Spondo,  and  Umlko :  the  last  is  the  brother  of  Tholy.  When 
they  were  introduced  to  the  Governor,  they  said  pretty  much  the  same  as 
Buys  had  done  :  some  presents  were  made  to  Enno,  who  was  brother-in-law 
to  the  king,  and  he  was  dispatched  to  inform  the  tatter  and  the  Queen-mother 
that  the  General  was  on  his  way,  and  would  meet  them  in  five  days  at  the 
Kat-river. 

On  the  following  day  therefore  the  journey  was  recommenced.  The  route 
lay  through  a  wild  country,  every  where  entirely  uncultivated,  and  abound- 
ing in  game  to  an  almost  inconceivable  degree.  There  were  many  sorts  of 
antelopes,  quaggas,  and  wild-boars,  and  in  one  day  the  hunters  killed  so 
large  a  number  of  animals  of  different  kinds  that  their  united  weight  amounted 
to  some  thousands  of  pounds.  This  was  an  excellent  supply,  as  in  making 
provision  for  the  journey,  it  was  not  calculated  that  the  company  were  to  go 
so  far  from  any  habitations  of  Christians.  The  country  was  not  mountainous, 
but  there  was  no  tracked  road,  and  a  number  of  little  streams  to  cross  without 
a  beaten  way  through,  so  that  they  were  very  inconvenient  for  the  loaded 
waggons :  sometimes  it  was  even  necessary  to  cut  a  way  through  the  bushes,  or 
the  waggons  could  not  have  got  on.  On  the  twenty-first  of  June  the  General 
and  the  party  at  length'  reached  the  appointed  place,  having  travelled  six  days 
constantly  in  a  south-easterly  direction.  In  the  interval  the  perplexed  state 
of  public  affairs  Was  increased  by  some  colonists  of  Bruintjeshoogte,  whose 
cattle  had  been  stolen  by  the  wandering  Caffres,  having  followed  the  robbers; 
and  as  the  latter  would  not  give  back  their  t>rey,  two  of  them  had  been  shot. 
This  affair  had,  however,  no  farther  consequences,  and  in  the  end  Geika  said 
that  the  colonists  had  done  right. 

;  On  the  twenty-second,  some  couriers  who  had  been  sent  forwards  announced 
the  approach  of  King  Geika.  They  were  commissioned  to  request  that  the  Go- 
vernor would  On  the  morrow  dispatch  some  of  his  officers  and  dragoons  to  meet 
him,  and  that  a  waggon  or  car  might  be  sent  for  his  nwther,  as,  on  account  of 
her  corpulence, travelling  was  fatiguing  to  her.  These  requests  were  complied 
with,  and  the  waggon  with  the  guard  of  honour  set  off  in  the  morning.  They 
met  the  Caffre  king  seated  on  a  horse  without  a  saddle,  and  as  the  detach- 
ment drew  near  he  stopped.  After  contemplating  them  for  a  few  moments 
with  a  pledSed  and  curious  eye,  he  seemed  to  consult  the  principal  people 
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with  him,  then  rode  a  few  steps  forward,  then  halted  again,  and  seemed  for 
some  minutes  doubtful  whether  in  his  confidence  he  was  not  running  himself 
into  dangor«  At  last  he  appeared  to  come  to  a  hasty  resolution  :  he  made  a 
long  whistle  with  his  mouth,  and  at  this  signal  his  whole  ti^in,  which  con« 
sisted  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  women  included,  put  themselves 
in  motion.  Hfis  mother  got  into  the  car,  the  king  remained  on  horseback, 
and  all  the  rest  were  on  foot:  thus  they  proceeded  in  a  brisk  trot  to  the  Dutch 
Camp.  When  arrived  there  the  king  dismounted^  and  being  conducted  to 
the  General's  tent,  he  with  the  most  perfect  ease,  and  not  without  dignity^ 
held  out  his  hand  to  him. 

Geika  is  one  of  the  handtomest  men  that  can  be  seen,  even  among  the 
Caffres  uncommonly  tall,  with  strong  limbs  and  very  fine  features.  His 
countenance  is  expressive  of  the  utmost  benevolence  and  self-confidence» 
united  with  great  animation ;  there  is  in  his  whole  appearance  something 
tiiat  at  once  speaks  the  king,  although  there  was  nothing  in  his  dress  to 
distinguish  him,  except  some  rows  of  white  beads  which  he  wore  round  his 
neck.  It  is  not  hazarding  too  much  to  say  that  among  the  savages  all  over 
the  globe  a  handsomer  man  could  scarcely  be  found.  Nay,  one  might  go 
farther,  and  say  that  among  the  sovereigns  of  the  cultivated  nations  it  would 
perhaps  be  difiicult  to  find  so  many  qualities  united,  worthy  of  their  dignity. 
His 'fine  tall  well-proportioned  form,  at  the  perfect  age  of  six  and  twenty,  his 
open,  benevolent,  confiding  countenance,  the  simplicity  yet  dignity  of  his 
deportment,  the  striking  readiness  of  his  judgment  and  of  his  answers,  his 
frankness,  and  the  rational  views  he  took  of  things ;— all  these  properties 
combined  are  not  often  to  be  found  among  those,  who,  according  to  our  com- 
monly received  opinions,  have  had  infinitely  greater  advantages  in  the  form* 
ing  their  persons  and  minds. 

Besides  his  mother,  two  of  his  wives  accompanied  him,  whose  names  were 
Konihbe,  and  Solohgoii.  These  three  came  with  him  into  the  General's  tent, 
where,  after  the  first  courtesies  had  passed,  and  while  they  were  partaking  of  a 
little  entertainment,  a  conversati&n  was  begun,  which  from  the  unembarrassed 
manner,  and  liberal  assurances  of  the  King,  so  far  beyond  all  expectation,  was 
interesting  in  the  highest  degree.  On  account  of  the  warmth  of  the  day,  the 
aide  coverings  of  the  tent  were  thrown  half  open,  and  the  military  officers  and 
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colonists  stood  round.  Near  Geika,  at  the  entrance,  were  his  principal 
people,  and  behind  them,  in  a  semicircle,  the  whole  train  of  the  Caffres,  with 
their  hassagais  at  their  feet. 

'  At  dinner,  the  king,  with  his  family,  were  invited  to  the  Governor's  table, 
and  although  he  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  most  of  the  dishes,  as  well  as  to 
the  manner  of  eating,  he  immediately  caught  the  use  of  the  knife  and  fork, 
and  instructed  his  wives  in  it,  who  were  not  so  ready  as  himself.  He  several 
times  declared  that  he  liked  the  European  manner  of  dressing  meat  exceed- 
ingly ;  and  when  any  thing  particularly  pleased  his  palate,  he  immediately 
handed  a  piece  over  his  shoulder  to  his  attendants,  who  were  standing 
without.  He  seemed  to  drink  wine  with  pleasure,  but  drank  little;  his 
wives  liked  it  still  better;  indeed,  as  it  appeared  in  the  end,  they  rather 
liked  it  too  well.  The  European  dress  pleased  him  particulaüy ;  and  as  there 
was  a  suit  of  clothes  among  the  presents  destined  for  him,  it  was  presented, 
upon  the  spot.  He  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  put  it  on  immediately,  and 
some  of  our  officers,  who  in  the  interim  had  entirely  won  his  confidence, 
assisted  him.  He  then  shewed  himself  with  evident  delight  to  his  subjects» 
who  on  their  side  uttered  many  exclamations  of  astonishment  and  admiration. 
The  clothes  were  much  too  short  and  too  small  for  him ;  but  he,  notwith- 
standing, looked  extremely  well  in  them,  and  they  made  him  indeed  appear 
of  gigantic  stature.  Nothing  seemed  to  please  him  more  highly  than  the 
military  hat  with  the  feather  and  cockade.  Yet  feeling  himself  rather  con« 
fined,  he  afterwards  expressed  a  wish  to  have,  instead  of  them,  the  General's 
large  cloth  cloak ;  this,  however,  was  so  indispensable  to  the  latter  on  the 
journey,  that  it  could  not  be  spared,  and  instead  of  it  the  king  was  promised 
that  one  should  be  sent  to  him.* 


*  This  promise  was  punctnallj  fulfilled,  and  with  the  cloak  sereral  other  things  were  sent, 
among  which  was  a  complete  Hnssar  uniform,  richly  trimmed  with  gold  lace,  and  a  horse  with 
a  handsome  saddle  and  bridle,  and  embroidered  housings,  Alberti  gires  the  following  account 
of  the  satisfaction  which  the  whole  present  seemed  to  afford  the  king«  <'  When  I  had  conrersed 
with  him  for  some  time,"  says  he,  ^^  upon  rarious  subjects,  I  retired  from  my  tent,  all  his 
train  following  me,  that  he  might  dress  himself  in  the  uniform  which  had  been  sent  him  from  the 
Cape  Town.  It  fitted  him  extremely  well,  and  was  Tcry  becoming  to  him.  He  then  cane  out 
from  the  tent,  where  a  richly  caparisoned  horse,  sent  also  by  the  Governor,  was  waiting  for  him. 
He  mounted  it  with  hk  usual  address^  Aid  his  pleasure  seemed  to  reach  Its  highest  possible  point| 
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On  the  following  morning  a  solemn  interview  was  again  held»  in  which 
many  proposals  made  to  the  king  as  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  peace  under-» 
went  a  long  discussion  between  him  and  the  Governor.  He  appeared  in  his 
usual  Cafire  dress,  and  was  accompanied  by  his  mother  and  his  most  con- 
fidential followers^  The  trains  on  both  sides  were,  as  the  day  before,  without 
the  tent.  Buys  served  as  interpreter  on  the  side  of  Geika ;  on  our^s  we  ha4 
ä  Gonaaqua  from  Bethelsdorp.  The  conference  lasted  a  long  time,  a&  Geika 
upon  any  difficult  point  consulted  his  mother  and  his  friends.  The  following 
is  the  substance  of  the  most  important  matters  that  came  under  discussion. 

After  the  Governor  had  explained  the  object  of  his  journey,  Geika  assure^ 
him  that  it  gave  him  very  great  pleasure  to  see  the  regent  of  the  colony,  and 
that  this  interview  was  more  gratifying  to  him  than  all  the  presents  ths^t  ha4 
been  made  him.     He  always  was  a  friend  to  the  Christians,  and  that  wa^ 


irhen  a  looking-glass  about  six  feet  high  was  produced  and  set  before  him.  He  was  so  astonished, 
that  it  was  even  some  minutes  before  he  could  recorer  himself.  His  vanity  was  now  fully 
displayed,  by  galloping  to  a  certain  distance  backwards  and  forwards  before  the  people  for  a 
considerable  time,  while  they  contemplated  him  with  the  utmost  admiration,  uttering  all  the 
tiDie  loud  shouts  of  applause,  I  observed  that  he  wa9  more  particularly  delighted  with  th? 
applauses  he  received  from  the  women." 

According  tp  Alberti's  account,  the  Caffres  infinitely  prefer  the  European  fashion  of  clothing 
to  their  own,  and  acknowledge  it  to  be  more  convenient,  and  a  better  protection  against  the 
weather«  They  find  besides  something  in  the  dress  which  distinguishes  them,  and  gives  them 
consequence.  The  Queen-mother  was  very  happy  in  weanng  a  man's  night-gown,  which  sh^ 
had  received  as  a  present  from  an  European,  and  seemed  to  be  very  much  admired  in  it. 

This  love  of  European  clothing  is  common  to  almost  all  savages.  The  blacks,  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea  are  so  particularly  desirous  of  it,  that  the  traders  thither  formerly  used  to  buy  large 
bundles  of  frippery  at  the  market  at  Amsterdam  upon  speculation  to  carry  to  this  coast.  An 
acquaintance  of  mine  among  the  Dutch  navy  officers,  who  in  his  early  years  had  been  at  tiie 
Gold.coast,  gave  us  a  very  humourous  description  of  the  purchases  which  he  once  saw  made 
by  the  blacks  from  one  of  these  speculators.  The  choice  of  a  negro  captain,  among  a  variety 
of  clothing  laid  before  him,  fell  upon  a  small  three-cornered  hat  with  gold  lace«  a  scarlet  frocl(> 
of  the  old  French  make,  and  a  pair  of  velvet  shoes  with  pinchbeck  buckles.  He  immediately 
put  them  all  on,  and  took  into  his  hand  a  long  metaUheaded  stick,  which  he  had  also  purchased, 
and  exhibited  himself  this  grotesque  figure  with  his  black  body  beneath  his  red  coat  (for  a  shirty 
waistcoat,  smallclothes,  and  stockings,  which  had  been  proposed  to  him,  he  rejected  as  useless 
and  troublesome)  before  his  fellow-countrymen  with  the  utmost  self-satisfaotion,  and  waft 
contemplated  by  them  with  no  slight  degree  of  envy» 
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imputed  to  him  as  a  crime  by  those  rebel  subjects,  who  were  now  making 
war  upon  him  on  all  sides^ 

-  T%e  Governor.  The  disunion  among  the  Caffres  has  been  the  cause  of 
great  misfortunes  to  the  colony,  since  numerous  bodies  of  them  have  pene- 
trated into  the  heart  of  it,  and  are  even  now  established  very  far  beyond 
the  bounds  which  had  been  agreed  upon  as  the  limits  of  the  two  countries. 

Geika.  That  was  not  his  feult.  He  could  not  restrain  the  intruders,  and 
had  never  taken  the  remotest  share  in  the  plunders  and  devastations  that  had 
been  committed. 

I%e  Governor.  From  the  concord  now  established  between  the  present 
Dutch  government  and  its  subjects,  the  power  of  the  Christians  is,  beyond 
all  comparison,  greater  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  English,  and  they 
should,  now  be  able  to  repel  immediately  any  attack  that  might  be  made. 

Geika.  This  is  a  thing  at  which  he  sincerely  rejoices.  The  dissensions 
among  the  Christians  had  been  as  unfortunate  to  him  as  to  themselves,  sincä» 
had  it  not  been  for  them,  his  rebel  Chiefs  would  not  have  succeeded  in  finding 
an  asylum  iii  the  colony. — He  took  this  opportunity  of  inquiring  what  was 
become  of  the  rebellious  colonists  whom  the  English  had  at  that  time  carried 
prisoners  to  the  Cape  Town,  and  seemed  very  much  to  rejoice  that  they  had 
been  leniently  dealt  with.  He  seemed  not  less  rejoiced  to  learn  that  by  the 
colony  being  given  up  again  to  the  Dutch  a  general  amnesty  was  established» 
The  Governor.  In  what  relation  does  the  King  stand  with  the  Caffres  who 
are  now  in  the  colony  ? 

Geika.  He  is  totally  at  variance  with  them;  in  a  state  of  the  most 
destructive  war. 

The  Governor.  It  appears  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  King  himself, 
that  the  rebels  should  submit,  and  that  a  reconciliation  should  take  place 
upon  equal  terms.  What  then  stands  in  the  way  of  such  a  reconciliation  ? 
and  why  should  not  the  King  send  messengers  with  proposals  of  peace  ? 

Here  Geika  broke  out  into  bitter  complaints  against  the  rebels,  and  with 
manifest  grief  of  heart  assured  the  Governor  that  since  his  accession  there 
was  nothing  he  had  endeavoured  with  more  zeal  than  to  preserve  peace  among 
his  subjects ;  but  his  uncle  was  a  man  ambitious  of  rule,  and  who  could 
never  support  the  idea  of  being  a  subject  to  his  pupil.  It  was  he  who  had 
Mtranged  the  hearts  of  some  of  the  people  from  him,  and  taught  them  t# 
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despise  the  principle  that  they  owed  to  him  their  faith  and  allegiance.  He 
would  say  nothing  of  his  personal  flight  out  of  the  country,  but  his  having 
seduced  away  so  many  kraals,  and  having  subsequently  waged  such  a  de- 
structive war  against  his  king,  and  those  of  his  subjects  who  adhered  to  their 
allegiance,  was  wholly  unpardonable.    Nor  had  they  only  made  war  against 

* 

their  king;  they  had  even  attempted  his  life-— a  crime  till  then  without 
example. 

His  mother  here  took  up  the  subject,  and  related  with  appearances  of  the 
highest  indignation  that  they  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  throw  a  hasssqgai  at 
the  King,  by  which  he  was  wounded.  The  recollection  of  this  circumstance 
excited  equal  indignation  in  all  the  Chiefs  who  were  present ;  they  began  to 
speak  eagerly,  and  all  together,  and  their  whole  demeanour  clearly  evinced 
what  an  exalted  idea  these,  savages  entertain  of  the  inviolability  of  majesty.^ 

The  king  interrupted  them,  and  proceeded,  observing  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  live  in  peace  with  such  men.  The  Governor  himself,  he  addedj 
must  recollect  the  horrors  of  which  they  had  been  guilty,  in  their  attack  upon 
his  countrymen :  the  malignity  of  their  dispositions  was  throughout  that  affair 
sufficiently  manifested.  He  had  hoped  that  the  Christians  would  not  have 
forgotten  such  atrocities,  but  would  have  been  ready. to  unite  themselves 
with  him  against  them :  their  whole  behaviour,  since  their  first  entmng  the 
colony,  he  was  sure  had  merited  the  severest  chastisement.  But,  he  remarked, 
since  the  Governor  thought  otherwise,  and  had  condescended  to  make  peace 
with  them,  he  was  ready  to  do  the  same,  upon  their  unconditional  submis- 
sion ;  he  would  even  promise  to  forget  all  past  offences,  and  take  them  again 
under  his  protection.  He  would  not,  however,  send  messengers  to  them ; 
it  was  their  part  to  send  and  solicit  peace  from  him.  He  had  several  times 
sent  them  proposals  of  accommodation,  but  the  messengers  had  been  exceed- 
ingly ill  received,  and  sent  back  with  contumely,  and  no  more  overtures 
should  be  made  on  his  part.    In  promising  if  the  Governor  could  persuade 


*  This  feature  ia  the  character  of  the  nation  throws,  as  it  appears  to  me,  a  particular  light 
upon  the  degree  of  their  political  cultivation.  It  will  be  recollected  in  the  conflicts  between 
Palo  and  his  brother,  abore  related,  that  when  the  former  had  the  king  in  his  power,  he  not 
only  did  not  put  him  to  death,  but  restored  him  to  his  dignity,  as  he  should  otherwise  haT# 
drawn  upon  himself  the  indignation  of  the  whole  country* 
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them  to  submission,  to  receive  them  with  kindness,  and  forget  all  that  had 
passed,  he  considered  himself  as  making  no  slight  concessions. 

The  Governor  then  proposed  if  peace  should  be  made,  and  tne  revolted 
tribes  should  be  reduced  to  obedience,  that  in  order  to  bind  the  union  closer, 
implements  of  husbandry,  and  tools  for  mechanical  works,  should  from  time 
to  time  be  sent  from  the  colony  to  the  Caffres,  that  the  latter  might  have  the 
means  afforded  them  of  acquiring  greater  wealth,  and  a  more  abundant  portion 
of  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  life.  A  Commissary  should  also  be  sent 
annually  into  the  country  to  see  that  the  articles  of  peace  were  punctually 
observed  by  the  colonists  and  the  Caffres,  and  to  settle  any  differences  that 
might  have  arisen  with  regard  to  their  respective  rights. 

These  proposals  were  received  by  Geika  with  particular  delight ;  and  when 
he  expressed  his  earnest  wish  to  live  in  the  closest  friendship  with  the 
colonists,  he  remarked  that  the  distance  of  the  Cape  Town  was  a  great 
obstacle  to  the  maintenance  of  such  a  friendship.  He  inquired  therefore 
whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  appoint  some  person,  not  too  far  from  the 
Caffre  borders,  to  whom  he  might  apply  in  any  case  when  he  wished  to  be 
informed  respecting  the  Governor's  pleasure*  The  latter  answered  that  his 
wishes  for  a  close  union  between  the  two  nations  were  no  less  eager  and 
sincere,  and  that  the  Commandant  at  Algoa  bay  might  always  be  applied  to, 
whenever  ij^e  King  wished  for  any  communication  with  the  goveniment. 

The  Gaverfwr.  The  boundaries  of  the  colony  shall  then  remain  the  same 
as  they  were  settled  by  Governor  Plettenberg» 

Geika.     Agreed. 

The  Governor.  No  Christian  shall  travel  in  the  Caffre  country  without 
permission  from  the  government,  nor  shall  any  Caffre  come  into  the  colony 
but  under  the  sanction  of  his  king.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  travellers 
have  such  a  permission,  some  token  shall  be  agreed  upon  to  serve  them  as  a 
passport. 

Geika.  This  the  King  entirely  approves,  and  will  immediately  send  infor« 
mation  to  the  Commandant  at  Algoa  bay,  when  any  Christian  is  found 
travelling  in  the  Caffre  country  without  such  a  token ;  and  he  intreats  that 
like  information  may  immediately  be  dispatched  to  him,  if  a  Caffre  should 
appear  in  the  colony  without  being  duly  authorised. 
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The  Governor.  The  Caffres  shall  deliver  up  to  the  Ghristiatts  whatever 
has  been  taken  from  them  during  the  war,  whether  Hottentots,  slaves,  fii^- 
arms,  horses,  or  cattle. 

Geifcä.  These  are  things  not  in  his  power.  If  the  Christians  shall  succeed 
in  reducing  the  rebel  CafFres  to  obedience,  this  must  be  made  a  condition 
before  their  return  home  shall  be  permitted.  But  if  they  should  be  driven 
out  of  the  colony,  and  thus  placed  again  in  his  power,  he  ptomisess  that 
every  thing  shall  be  duly  restored. 

The  Governor.  All  white  people  who  are  now  in  the  Caffre  country  shall 
be  compelled  to  return  to  the  colony,  or  they  shall  be  considered  as  enemierf 
to  their  countfy,  and  Geika  as  their  protector. 

Geika.  He  is  perfectly  satisfied  that  all  the  white  people  shall  quit  the 
country  ;  he  only  desires  to  retain  Buys,  for  he  knows  him  well,  and  cannot 
dispense  with  his  counsels. 

The  Governor,  however,  adhered  to  the  condition,  of  Buys,  as  well  as  all 
other  white  people,  being  compelled  to  return  as  indispensable,  and  assured 
the  King  that  the  colonist  would  not  the  less  remain  his  firm  friend.  If  hfe 
should  want  counsel,  he  might  apply  to  the  Commandant  at  Algoa  bay,  who 
would  be  equally  his  friend. 

The  Governor.  In  case  ships  of  any  nation  shall  be  stranded  upon  the  Caffre 
fcoast,  the  crew  shall  be  kindly  treated,  the  property,  if  any  can  be  saved', 
shall  be  carefully  guarded,  and  information  of  the  matter  shall  be  immedi- 
ately conveyed  to  the  nearest  landdrost,  or  to  the  Commandant  of  Algoa  bay. 

Geika.  This  is  faithfully  promised  ;  and  moreover,  the  crew  shall  be  fur- 
nished with  food,  till  assistance  can  be  sent  them.  But  he  hopes  that  the 
General  will  assure  to  every  Caffre  who  i^  active  in  assisting  the  sufferers  a 
suitable  reward,  exceeding  any  presents  that  he  might  previously  have 
received. 

The  Governor.  Lastly,  the  King  is  requested  to  afford  all  the  elucidation  in 
his  power  with  regard  to  an  accusation  brought  against  certain  persons,  that 
they  had  endeavoured  to  excite  him  against  some  colonists,  and  persuade  him 
to  seize  them  and  put  them  to  death. 

To  this  Geika  answered  clearly  and  distinctly,  that  four  or  five  years  before, 
Meinier,  then  landdrost  of  Graaff-Reynett,  had  sent  presents  to  him,  and 
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promised  him  others,  if  he  would  consent  to  put  Buys  and  Rensburg  out  of 
the  way.  With  regard  to  their,  property,  all  their  cattle  should  be  his 
(Geika's) ;  the  sheep  should  be  given  up  to  the  landdrost,  and  the  horses 
divided  between  them.  This  proposal  he  had  indignantly  rejected,  as  he  was 
incapable  of  betraying  his  friends. 

After  the  several  articles  of  this  agreement,  according  to  what  is  stated 
above,  were  drawn  out  upon  paper,  and  signed  by  the  proper  persons,  the 
King's  presents  were  laid  before  him,  which  consisted,  besides  the  suit  of 
clothes  already  mentioned,  of  provisions  of  various  kinds,  tobacco,  many  dif- 
ferent ornaments,  and  other  trifles.  The  latter  he  immediately  divided 
among  his  followers,  *  and  of  the  other  things  he  also  gave  parts  among  his 
Chiefs  and  principal  officers,  although  they,  as  well  as  the  women,  had 
separate  presents  made  to  thenu 

Soon  after  the  Governor  received  from  the  King  four  fine  beautiful  oxen, 
as  a  counter-present,  and  as  a  ratification  of  the  peace  concluded.  In  the 
afternoon  he  made  his.  farewell  visit  to  the  General,  without  his  train,  and  in 
his  Caffre  dress,  but  wore  on  his  head  the  three-cornered  hat,  with  the  white 
feather. 

He  now  requested  to  know  expressly  how  long  the  rebel  Cafires  would 
hß  allowed  to  remain  in  the  colony  if  they  did  not  accept  the  ofiered  peace  ; 
and  as  he  received  no  decisive  answer  to  this  question,  he  broke  out  anew 
into  complaints  against  S&mbeh,  and  said  he  must  relate  the  following  cir- 
cumstance to  the  Governor. 

A  colonist  of  the  name  of  John  Botha  had  been  living  with  him  (Geika) 
for  a  considerable  time,  having  fled  when  the  colony  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English;  but  when  he  heard  that  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch,  he  resolved 
upon  returning.  Botha,  at  his  departure,  in  gi^atitude  for  the  protection 
he  had  received,  made  him  a  present  of  four  oxen,  four  cows,  and  a  gun.     In 


*  The  iSLiße  was  done  bj  bim  ifith  regard  to  the  presents  made  him  hy  Mr*  Barrow,  which 
consisted  only  in  tobacco^  beaicis,  pieces  of  copper,  ^ad  knives*  On  this  occasion  he  ohserred  to 
Yander  Kemp,  that  they  must  consider  the  King  of  the  Caffres  in  a  very  pitiful  light,  if  they 
could  suppose  his  friendship  was  to  be  obtained  by  such  trifles.  The  presents  which  he  receired 
in  the  sequel  from  the  gOTernment,  and  which  were  delivered  to  him  by  Alberti,  consisted  of 
Bnropean  cloth,  raanUes,  a  horse,  with  a  handsome  s&ddle  and  bridle,  a  two-wheeled  carriage^ 
and  other  things  of  a  aiiiUar  nature. 
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,  his  way  home  he  was  attacked  and  murdered  by  Sambeh's  people,  awi  all 
his^'property  was  seized  by  them,  which  Sambeh  afterwards  declared  to  be 
lawful  plunder.  Geika,  however,  required  the  restoration  of  the  property 
for  the  support  of  the  widow,  but  only  received  from  him  two  sick  horses, 
which  soon  after  died,  two  female  slaves,  and  a  gun  ;  these  he  had  honourably 
sent  to  the  poor  widow. 

In  this  last  conversation  it.  appeared  very  clearly  that  Geika  did  not  by 
any  means  accurately  understand  the  relationship  subsisting  between  the 

V  English  and  Dutch.  When  first  the  colony  was  taken  by  the  former,  and 
they  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  he  could  not  comprehend  what  they  wanted 
with  him :  he  knew  of  no  otlier  white  people  but  his  neighbours,  and  the 
Company  they  represented.  Afterwards,  wh^  Buys  and  other  colonists  fled 
to  him,  who  were  not  very  well  disposed  towards  the  English,  Buys  endea- 
voured to  explain  the  situation  of  things  by  a  simile.  The  old  Company 
he  said  were  inhabitants  of  a  large  country,  and  what  they  possessed  in  that 
neighbourhood  was  only  of  the  size  in  comparison  to  it  that  a  cattle«fold  is 
compared  with  a  whole  farm.  But  the  English  were  the  Bosjesmans  of  the 
sea,  and  had  taken  this  cattle-fold  from  its  rightful  owners.  Nothing,  could 
more  completely  disparage  the  name  of  Englishman  in  the  conceptions  of  the 
CafFres:  the  idea  of  traitors  and  robbers  was  indissolubly  associated  with  it, 
and  the  whole  nation  became  the  objects  of  their  hatred.*  It  was  therefore 
extremely  difficult  to  make  Geika  comprehend  how  the  colony  could  be 
peaceably  restored  to  its  former  possessors. 

When  the  king  at  length  departed,  he  held  out  his  right  hand  again  to  the 
Governor,  and  separated  himself  with  repeated  assurances  of  the  utmost 
personal  friendship  for  him.  The  next  morning  Buys  had  permission  to  follow 
]the  King,  in  order  to  settle,  as  soon  as  possible,  all  things  necessary,  prior  to 

.  his  return  into  the  colony.  On  the  same  day,  General  Janssens  with  bis  train 
set  out  from  the  Kat-river,  on  their  return  to  Graaif-Reynett. 

A  few  weeks  after.  Captain  Alberti,  in  the  name  of  the  Governor,  resumed 
the  negociations  with  the  Cafires.     Sambeh,   Jaluhsa,   and  Conga,    had?' 
separated  from  each  other,  each  taking  his  kraal  to  a  particular  circle  of  his 
own,  but  all  between  the  Bosjesmans'  and  the  Zondag*s  rivers.     The  captain 


^•^^i 


f  Vander  &emp  U  agaiA  my  authority  for  tlus  circomstance« 
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visited  each  singly  in  his  camp,  and  found  them  disposed  to  be  much  more 
friendly,  and  to  shew  greater  confidence  in  the  Dutch,  than  at  the  former  inter- 
view with  the  Governor.  They  all  complained  that  no  abatement  appeared  in 
Geika^s  hostile  dispositions  towards  them;  that  he  continued  to  plunder  their 
cattle,  and  would  not  abstain  from  it.  But  the  greatest  subject  of  complaint 
was,  that  Buys  was  still  with  him,  and  that  he  did  not  send  messengers  to 
propose  peace :  never,  they  said,  could  friendship  be  restored  between  them 
till  his  conduct  was  altered  on  these  points. 

On  the  other  side,  in^a  letter  recently  received  by  Alberti  from  Buys,  he*" 
said  that  Geika  complained  exceedingly  of  the  still  continued  enmity  of  these 
Chiefs ;  that  they  had  not  only  recently  murdered  some  of  his  people,  but  had 
again  attempted  his  life.  A  rumour  was  indeed  abroad  among  the  Hottentots 
that  the  separation  among  the  Chiefs  was  occasioned  by  two  of  them  having 
urged  the  attacking  Geika's  kraal  while  he  was  negociating  with  General 
Janssens  at  the  Kat-river,  to  which  the  rest  would  not  consent,  on  account  of 
their  promise  given  to  the  General.  Nor  was  such  an  intention  positively 
denied  by  the  Chiefe ;  they  only  when  questioned  upon  the  subject  broke 
out  into  fresh  complaints  and  accusations  against  Geika.  S&mbeh  even 
declared  that  the  murder  of  John  Botha  had  been  perpetrated  in  compliance 
with  Geika's  commands,  and  whatever  had  been  taken  from  the  murdered  man 
had  been  immediately  conveyed  to  him. 

From  all  this  it  appeared  evident  that  the  hatred  and  distrust  which  had  so 
long  reigned  between  the  parties  would  not  be  very  easily  removed,  and  during 
its  continuance  there  seemed  no  hopes  that  the  rebel  Caffres  would  either 
by  exhortations  or  menaces  be  prevailed  with  to  quit  the  Dutch  territory,  or 
even  to  move  nearer  the  borders :  this  was  a  great  injury  to  the  farmers,  who 
were  desirous  to  return  to  their  habitations.  The  Caffres  declared  that  they 
could  only  consider  themselves  as  safe  on  this  side  the  Fish-river,  since  Geika 
would  not  dare  to  attack  them  directly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Christians; 
they  were  ready  to  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  peace  if  they  might  only  be 
permitted  awhile  to  continue  in  the  place  which  had  so  long  afforded  them 
an  asylum.  It  was  indeed  true  that  all  their  engagements  had  been  punctu- 
ally fulfilled:  they  had  given  up  the  slaves,  the  Hottentots,  and  some  muskets, 
and  their  deportment  in  every  respect  indicated  that  they  had  no  thoughts  of  : 
disturbing  the  colonists ;  that  an  attack  from  them  was  not  in  the  least  to  be 

u  u 
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apprehended.  On  the  contrary,  their  confidence  in  Captain  Alberti  seemed 
to  increase  with  every  visit  made  by  him,  and  they  repeatedly  assured  hini 
that  they  were  convinced  peace  was  earnestly  wished  on  our  side.  Yet  notwith- 
standing these  things,  our  intercourse  with  them  was  exceedingly  embarrassing 
and  disagreeable,  siace  there  was  no  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  thern ;  scarcely 
any  thing  that  they  said  was  wholly  true,  and  in  order  to  keep  on  good  terms 
r  with  them,  it  was  necessary  to  put  the  most  advantageous  construction  upon 
their  representations  that  they  would  admit  of.  They  besides  closed  their 
^ars  with  a  painfbl  pertinacity  against  every  proposal  which  was  made 
tending  to  persuade  them  to  pursue  conciliatory  measures,  answering  either 
that  it  did  not  please  them,  or  that  it  was  not  a  thing  to  be  heard  of. 
.  It  was  moreover  clearer  and  clearer  every  day  that  Geika^s  conduct  towards 
them  neither  accorded  so  well  as  could  be  wished  with  the  promises  and 
tissurances  he  had  made  to  the  Governor,  or  with  what  was  required  by 
justice  znd  humanity.  It  was  proved  incontrovertibly  that  his  people  in^* 
dulged  themselves  in  acts  of  power  and  malignity  towards  their  revolted 
countrymen  which  were  wholly  unjustifiable.  From  whatever  cause  these 
.  *  things  might  really  originate,  it  became  more  and  more  urgent,  that  Buys, 
who,  by  the  opposers  of  the  King,  was  universally  considered  as  the  exciter 
of  them,  should  quit  his  situation.  He  excused  himself  to  Alberti,  who 
sent  requisitions  to  him  upon  the  subject,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not 
the  waggons  necessary  for  the  transport  of  his  effects,  and  that  he  should 
run  a  great  hazard  in  travelling  through  the  country  occupied  by  the  King^s 
enemies.  In  order  to  obviate  this  pretence  for  further  delay,  an  escort  was 
sent  to  him  from  Graaff-Reynett,  and  under  its  protection  he  returned  into 
the  colony  about  the  beginning  of  November.  He  brought  back  also  two 
Europeans,  who  had  lived  in  the  closest  intimacy  with  him  in  the  Caflre 
country,  one  a  German,  by  name  Faber,  the  other  John  Madder,  an  English 
deserter. 

The  latter  informed  Captain  Alberti,  that  seven  Christians,  who,  besides 
themselves,  had  been  living  in  the  CafFre  country,  intended  to  travel  north- 
wards, and  if  possible  reach  Da  Lagoa  bay.  This  party  consisted  of  four  colo-^ 
nists,  who  had  for  a  long  time  not  enjoyed  a  very  high  reputation,  that  is  two 
brothers  by  name  Bezuidenhout,  and  two  other  brothers  named  Lochenhout. 
The  remainder  of  the  party  were  Thomas  Bentley,  Coves  Bork,  aad.  Harry 
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Obry,  thr«e  English  deserters.  Their  plan,  which  they  had  imparted  t# 
Madder,  wanting  to  persuade  him  to  join  the  party,  was  first  to  procure 
powder  and  shot,  and  some  other  necessaries,  from  the  Cape  Town,  and  then  , 
set  off  on  their  journey.  The  project  was  never  entirely  completed,  since 
Alberti,  in  consequence  of  this  information,  watched  them  too  narrowly. 
They  set  out  therefore  without  being  properly  equipped^  and  instead  of  going 
directly  northwards,  followed  the  boundaries  of  the  colony:  they  were  in  the 
sequel  heard  of  about  the  Orange-river,  where,  in  the  Sixth  Part  of  this  work, 
there  will  be  occasion  again  to  mention  them. 

Although  Buys  assured  us  that  Geika  was  very  much  disposed  to  peace« 
and  thought  earnestly  of  reconciling  himself,  if  possible,  with  his  revolted 
Subjects,  excepting  only  S&mbeh,  no  advances  had  hitherto  been  made  towards 
it.  Two  women  from  Geika's  kraal  had  visited  some  of  their  relations  who 
were  with  Jaluhsa ;  they  were  on  that  account  considered  as  a  sort  of  pre^ 
cursors  <^  messengers  to  propose  peace,  yet  no  symptoms  of  the  visit  leading 
to  such  consequences  appeared.  The  good  understanding  between  the  ' 
colonists  and  the  Caffre  Chiefs  however  continued,  although  among  tke 
dependents  of  the  latter  there  were  still  instances  of  individual  robbery; 
whenever  such  occurred,  whether  from  fear,  or  from  a  spirit  of  tevenge,  a 
great  outcry  was  raised,  and  every  means  possible  employed  to  discover  the 
plunderer. 

Amtong  other  instances  of  this  kind,  fourteen  young  oxen  were  stolen  from 
t  colonist  by  name  Prinsloo.  One  of  his  Hottentots,  a  most  excellent  hunter 
afid  herdsman,  followed  their  traces,  and  tracked  them  straight  to  Siunbeh's 
kraal,  where  he  found  them.  The  man  had  the  good  sense  immediately  to 
apply  to  the  Chief  himself  to  reclaim  his  master's  property.  A  search  for 
the  oxen  was  instituted ;  the  perpetrator  of  the  theft  was  detected,  and  was 
instantly  put  to  death  by  Sambeh  himself  with  his  own  hand.  The  animals 
were  restored,  all  but  two,  which  had  been  already  killed,  and  instead  of 
these  the  Chief  gaVe  two  young  oxen  of  his  owii,  sending  a  third  as  a  present 
to  the  field-corhet  of  the  district.  The  latter  sent  all  the  three  back,  which 
S&mbeh  took  very  much  amiss,  and  declared  that  if  they  were  not  accept^ 
he  should  doubt  very  much  the  sincerity  of  the  wishes  for  peace  which  had 
been  so  often  professed.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  denied  the  >thoIe  trans- 
action, when  sonie  time  after  Alberti  had  a  conference  vrith  him  :^  he  was 
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flfeaid  that  the  Governor  might  reproach  him  with  his  people  committing  such 
.crimes,  and  conceive  a  contemptible  opinion  of  his  authority  that  he  could 

I  not  keep  them  better  under  control. 

Nor  were  the  rest  of  the  Caffre  Chiefs  less  eager  to  prove  how  sincerely 
they  „wished  to  live  on  terms  of  friendship  and  good  understanding  with  the 

8  Christians.     Many  cows  and  oxen  that  were  stolen  by  the  people  were  by 
them  sent  back  to  the  rightful  owners,  after  the  robbers  had  been  severely 
punished ;    their  return  was,  besides,   commonly  accompanied  with  some 
presents,  and  an  earnest  request  that  no  complaints  upon  the  subject  should 
be  made  to  the  Governor.    Once,  when  Alberti  encamped  for  the  night  near 
Jaluhsa's  kraal,  the  Chief  recommended  to  him  to  have  his  oxen  tied  up  for 
the  night,  and  well  guarded,  for  there  was  no  security  that  some  of  the 
vagrant  Caffres  might  not  be  roving  about  in  the  night,  and  steal  the  cattle, 
if  they  found  them  straying;  and  then,   the  Chief  observed,   the  robbery 
-would  be  imputed  to  his  people.     Another  time  Sämbeh  punished  a  herdsman 
in  Alberti^s  presence,  giving  him  many  severe  blows,  because  he  had  left  the 
herd ;  and  he  said,  if  in  consequence  any  of  the  animals  had  strayed  away, 
ill-intentioned  people  might  have  said  that  they  had  been  taken  by  the 
Christians,  and  it  would  grieve  him  exceedingly  that  they  should  get  an' ill 
name,  since  he  was  well  convinced  that  they  had  no  desire  to  break  the  peace. 
Towards  the  end  of  November,  Alberti,  already  informed  of  the  Commis- 
s^^y-g^wcrars  intended  journey,    had  again  interviews  with  each  of  the 
Caffre  Chiefs.     He  found  them  in  much  the  same  disposition,  pertinaciously 
refusing  to  return  and  submit  to  Geika,  because  he  had  neither  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  them,  nor  discarded  Buys  from  his  counsels ;  for  they  had  not  yet 
learned  the  arrival  of  the  latter  in  the  colony.    The  captain,  however,  found 
it  adviseable  now  to  insist  more  urgently  upon  their  endeavouring  to  reconcile 
themselves  with  the  king,  since  they  prevented  the  return  of  the  rightful, 
owners  of  the  country  to  their  respective  properties,  and  even  threatened 
them  with  being  at  last  driven  away,  if  they  would  not  go  peaceably.     He 
warned  them  that  a  person  no  less  high  in  authority  than  the  Governor  was 
on  his  journey  into  the  country,  who  would  see  that  the  conditions  of  peace 
were  in  every  respect  properly  fulfilled. 
For  the  rest,  all  the  Caffre  children  who  had  been  found  in  the  colony  were 

.(delivered  up,  and  this  greatly  strengthened  their  confidence  in  the  sincerity 


». 
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^  of  the  peace.  It  seemed  indeed  now  so  firmly  assured,  that  the  people  ven- 
^tured  to  rove  about  in  small  parties,  visiting  the  colonists  at  their  habitations, 
^to  their  great  annoyance.  Parties  of  this  kind,  as  has  been  mentioned,  were 
met  by  us  in  our  journey  from  the  Kromme-river  to  Algoa  bay,  almost  at 
every  farm  where  we  stopped ;  and  my  readers  will  recollect  how  very  far 
these  guests  were  from  being  welcome.  Captain  Alberti  was  not  wanting  in 
admonitionis  to  them  to  remain  quiet  at  their  proper  dwellings;  he  even 
warned  them  that  he  could  not  be  answerable  for  the  consequences,  if  they 
would  persist  in  roving  about ;  but  nothing  could  restrain  them :  they  said 
that  they  were  so  happy  among  the  Christians,  and  that  there  was  no  better 
country  for  hunting  after  their  manner  than  that  about  the  Chamtoo-river. 
When  they  were  asked  whether  it  was  their  intention  to  renew  the  war,  they 
answered  that  peace  had  been  made,  that  the  Governor  himself  had  signed 
the  agreement,  and  that  they  knew  very  well  they  had  nothing  to  fear. 
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despise  the  principle  that  they  owed  to  him  their  faith  aad  allegiance»  He 
would  say  nothing  of  his  personal  flight  out  of  the  country»  but  his  having 
seduced  away  so  many  kraals,  and  having  subsequently  waged  such  a  de- 
structive war  against  his  king,  and  those  of  his  subjects  who  adhered  to  their 
allegiance,  was  wholly  unpardonable.  Nor  had  they  only  made  war  against 
their  king;  they  had  even  attempted  his  life — a  crime  till  then  without 
e^cample. 

His  mother  here  took  up  the  subject,  and  related  with  appearances  of  the 
highest  indignation  that  they  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  throw  a  hassagai  at 
the  King,  by  which  he  was  wounded.  The  recollection  of  this  circumstance 
excited  equal  indignation  in  all  the  Chiefs  who  were  present ;  they  began  to 
speak  eagerly,  and  all  together,  and  their  whole  demeanour  clearly  evinced 
what  an  exalted  idea  these,  savages  entertain  of  the  inviolability  of  majesty.* 

The  king  interrupted  them,  and  proceeded,  observing  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  live  in  peace  with  such  men.  The  Governor  himself,  he  added, 
must  recollect  the  horrors  of  which  they  had  been  guilty,  in  their  attack  upon 
his  countrymen :  the  malignity  of  their  dispositions  was  throughout  that  affair 
sufficiently  manifested.  He  had  hoped  that  the  Christians  would  not  have 
forgotten  such  atrocities,  but  would  have  been  ready, to  unite  themselves 
with  him  against  them :  their  whole  behaviour,  since  their  first  entering  the 
colony,  he  was  sure  had  merited  the  severest  chastisement.  But,  he  remarked, 
since  the  Governor  thought  otherwise,  and  had  condescended  to  make  peace 
with  them,  he  was  ready  to  do  the  same,  upon  their  unconditional  submis*» 
sion  ;  he  would  even  promise  to  forget  all  past  offences,  and  take  them  again 
under  his  protection.  He  would  not,  however,  send  messengers  to  them ; 
It  was  their  part  to  send  and  solicit  peace  from  him.  He  had  several  times 
sent  them  proposals  of  accommodation,  but  the  messengers  had  been  exceed- 
ingly ill  received,  and  sent  back  with  contumely,  and  no  more  overtures 
should  be  made  on  his  part.    In  promising  if  the  Governor  could  persuade 


*  This  feature  ia  the  character  of  the  nation  throws,  as  it  appears  to  me,  a  particular  light 
upon  the  degree  of  their  political  cultivation.  It  will  be  recollected  in  the  conflicts  between 
Palo  and  his  brother,  abore  related,  that  when  the  former  had  the  king  in  hiff  power,  he  not 
only  did  not  put  him  to  death,  but  restored  him  to  his  dignity,  as  he  shottld  otherwise  haytf 
drawa  upon  himself  the  indignation  of  the  wkole  country« 
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them  to  submission,  to  receive  them  with  kindness,  and  forget  all  that  had 
passed,  he  considered  himself  as  making  no  slight  concessions. 

The  Governor  then  proposed  if  peace  should  be  made,  and  tne  revolted 
tribes  should  be  reduced  to  obedience,  that  in  order  to  bind  the  union  closer, 
implements  of  husbandry,  and  tools  for  mechanical  works,  should  from  time 
to  time  be  sent  from  the  colony  to  the  Cafires,  that  the  latter  might  have  the 
means  afforded  them  of  acquiring  greater  wealth,  and  a  more  abundant  portion 
of  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  life.  A  Commissary  should  also  be  sent 
annually  into  the  country  to  see  that  the  articles  of  peace  were  punctually 
observed  by  the  colonists  and  the  Caffres,  and  to  settle  any  differences  that 
might  have  arisen  with  regard  to  their  respective  rights. 

These  proposals  were  received  by  Geika  with  particular  delight;  and  when 
he  expressed  his  earnest  wish  to  live  in  the  closest  friendship  with  the 
cokmists,  he  remarked  that  the  distance  of  the  Cape  Town  was  a  great 
obstacle  to  the  maintenance  of  such  a  friendship.  He  inquired  therefore 
whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  appoint  some  person,  not  too  far  from  the 
Caffre  borders,  to  whom  he  might  apply  in  any  case  when  he  wished  to  be 
informed  respecting  the  Governor's  pleasure.  The  latter  answered  that  his 
wishes  for  a  close  union  between  the  two  nations  were  no  less  eager  and 
sincere,  and  that  the  Commandant  at  Algoa  bay  might  always  be  applied  to, 
whenever  the  King  wished  for  any  communication  with  the  goveniment. 

The  Governor.  The  boundaries  of  the  colony  shall  then  remain  the  same 
as  they  were  settled  by  Governor  Plettenberg^ 

Geika.     Agreed. 

2%e  Gweimor.  No  Christian  shall  travel  in  the  Caffre  country  without 
permission  from  the  government,  nor  shall  any  Caffre  come  into  the  colony 
but  under  the  sanction  of  his  king.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  travellers 
have  such  a  permission,  some  token  shall  be  agreed  upon  to  serve  them  as  a 
passport. 

Geika.  This  the  King  entirely  approves,  and  will  immediately  send  infor- 
mation to  the  Commandant  at  Algoa  bay,  when  any  Christian  is  found 
travelling  in  the  Caffre  country  without  such  a  token ;  and  he  intreats  that 
like  information  may  immediately  be  dispatched  to  him,  if  a  Caffre  should 
appear  in  the  colony  without  being  duly  authorised. 


*- 
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upon  the  bank.  The  colonists  for  a  great  way  round  supply  thetpselves  <rith 
their  salt  from  this  lake ;  it  is  the  purest  in  the  whole  colony,  and  is  sent 
occasionally  by  sea  to  the  Cape  Town,  The  name  of  salt-pan  is  very  appro- 
priate, since  the  sun  and  the  wind  do  here  what  in  salt-works  is  done  by  art 
in  flat  copper  pans  over  the  fire.  The  rind  wjas  in  some  places  so  thick,  that 
it  would  bear  a  man  without  breaking,  and  some  little  rocks  by  the  side  of  it  ^ 
were  crusted  over  several  inches  thick  with  large,  crystals.  The  vegetation 
about  was  luxuriant,  and  the  succulent  plants  were  beautifully  in  bloom, 
which,  contrasted  with  the  wintry  appearance  of  the  lake,  produced  a  very 
singular  and  enchanting  effect.  The  portulacaiia  ofra  was  distinguished 
^bove  all  the  rest,  and  seemed  to  be  in  its  true  home:  it  reaches  here  ffom.. 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  was  full  of  beautiful  lilac-coloured  flowers.  -  • 
We  found  also  an  incredible  number  of  the  beautiful  large  buprestis^  and  other 
insects  humming  about  the  lovely  blossoms.  The  whole  surface  of  the  lake 
Svas  strewed  over  with  dead  insects,  and  we  loosened  many  rare  species  o£ 
them  fi'om  the  salt,  in  which  they  were  fast  encrusted.  I  must  wholly  reject 
Mr.  Barrow's  first  idea  upon  the  origin  of  these  salt-Jakes,  but  am  disposed 
to  assent  to  the  opinion  which  he  seems  at  last  inclined  to  adopt.  How  little 
the  evaporations  of  the  sea  can  contribute  to  the  engendering  of  the  salts  in 
these  places  scarcely  deserves  to  be  dwelt  upon.  Similar  salt-lakes  are  to  be 
found  in  the  south-western  parts  of  Asia;  and,  according  to  Pallas,  even 
.near  Asoph. 

After  having  eaten  a  very  slender  dinner  under  a  tent  upon  the  banks  of 
this  lake,  we  proceeded  on  our  journey,  and  towards  evening  reached  the 
Koega-river,  where  our  people  had  already  prepared  qs  a  camp  upon  a  small 
plain  on  the  river  side.  It  was  here,  and  in  the  sequel  the  same  rule  was 
always  followed,  composed  of  six  tents  arranged  in  a  line,  the  lai^est  of- 
which  served  as  a  general  place  of  assembly  for  the  whole  party,  the  others 
were  sleeping  apartments.  At  a  little  distance  were  the  tents  for  the  Jägers» 
placed  in  front  as  guard  houses,  and  on  the  sides  were  stationed  the  colonists, 
who  usually  slept  in  the  waggons,  though  some  of  them  had  also  tents. 
Behind  the  front  was  the  kitchen,  with  the  tents  for  the  steward  and  servants,  .^ 
and  behind  them  those  for  the  dragoons.  All  the  waggons,  the  number  of  which 
fiow^amounted  to  fourteen,  tbpugh  they  were  afterwards,  from  new  supplies 
of  forago«  or  from  the  colonist  families  who  joined  us,  increased  to  twenty,  were 
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dtawa  together  in  a  row,  .and  between  each  were  fastened  the  criba  for  the 
horses.     The  oxen  were  always  tied  at  night  by  the  horns  to  the  shafts  or 
wheels  of  the  waggons.     Even  if  there  had  been  no  danger  of  wild  beasts, 
or  of  wild  Caffres,  this  precaution  would  have  been  necessary,  since  these 
aniraals  have  a  great  propensity,  if  they  are  left  loose  at  night,  to  straying 
B.WBJ  towards  their  homes.     A  portion  of  the  Hottentots  and  slaves  alter- 
nately were  always  stationed  as  guards  to  the  cattle,  while  the  rest  slept  in 
;  the  waggons.    The  dragoons  and  Jägers  in  rotation  also  mounted  a  general 
guard  at  night. 
In  this  way  our  camp  resembled  a  little  wandering  village,  in  which  every 
-one  soon  knew  his  place  with  the  utmost  exactness,  and  easily  learned  the 
/business,  which,  as  a  citizen  of  the  little  state,  was  allotted  him  for  the  good 
pf  the  whole.     As  the  country  in  which  from  this  time  we  generally  encamped     ' 
was  very  much  the  same,  a  small  plain  near  the  bed  of  a  river,  and  under 
the  shade  of  mimosas,  being  selected  for  the  purpose  wherever  it  was  possible ;  \ 
and  as  we  always  sent  our  waggons  forwards  that  every  thing  might  be  in 
order  against  our  arrival,  so  it  often  appeared  as  if  we  had  only  been  out  for 
the  day,   and  returned  to  our  home  again  at  night.     Our  people  were  so 
accustomed  to  pitching  and  striking  the  tents,  that  we  found  them  in  the- ^ 
evening  just  as  we  had  quitted  them  in  the  morning. 

We  were  indeed  become  perfect  nomades,  sharing  the  lot  of  most  of  thc^  * 
inhabitants  of  Southern  Africa,  whom  nature  disposes,  or  compels,  to  st^d  -^- 
changes  of  habitation.  The  colonists  are  driven  by  the  snow  from  the  moun- 
tains down  to  the  Karroo ;  the  CafTre  hordes  forsake  their  vallies  when  food 
for  their  cattle  begins  to  fail,  and  seek  others  where  grass  is  more  abundant ; 
the  Bosjesman  is  fixed  to  no  single  spot  of  his  barren  soil,  but  every  night 
reposes  his  weary  head  in  a  different  place  from  the  former ;  the  numetous 
flocks  of  light-footed  deer,  the  clouds  of  locusts,  the  immeasurable  trains  of 
wandering  caterpillars,  these,  all  instructed  by  nature,  press  forward  from 
spot  to  spot,  searching  the  necessary  means  by  which  that  nature  is  to  be 
supported. 

A  great  number  of  Caffres  from  a  neighbouring  kraal  thronged  about  our 
camp  this  day,  and  wearied  us  not  a  little  with  their  importunities  for  tobacco, 
brandy,  and  beads.     Among  the  colonists  who  followed  us  were  some  sick, , 
who  pme  in  the  full  ej^pect^ion  that  the  physician  to  the  Commissary- 
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general  could  not  fail  to  cure  them.  As  I  was  busied  in  preparing  me 
for  them,  I  was  surrounded  by  a  whole  troop  of  Caffres,  who  had  almi^ 
plundered  my  medicine  chest  before  I  was  aware  of  th«m:  the  little  phiäß^ 
the  scales,  and  the  various  weights,  appeared  to  them  invaluable  treasures» 
It  wa9  not  without  much  difficulty,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  scolding" and 
threatening,  that  I  could  at  last  get  rid  of  the  women.  They  inquired  about 
every  thing,  they  wanted  to  taste  every  thing,  and  when  they  liked  the  tafite^ 
were  importunate  to  have  the  whole  as  a  present.  They  were  got  rid  of  at 
last  by  having  recourse  to  our  chest  of  frippery ;  and  in  exchange  for  the 
treasures  it  contained,  we  procured  several  curiosities  from  them,  as  baskets, 
bracelets,  hassagais,  and  kirris.  Late  in  the  evening  a  woman  brought  a 
basket  of  fresh  milk  as  a  present,  and  many  of  them,  both  men  and  women, 
stayed  all  night  in  the  camp. 

The  Koega,  on  which  we  were  now  encamped,  is  a  very  insignificant  little 
river,  in  which  there  was  scarcely  sufficient  water  for  our  cattle  to  drink. 
To  procure  water  for  ourselves,  we  were  obliged  to  dig,  and  chd  not  then 
obtain  very  good.  Here  we  took  leave  of  the  excellent  Field-cornet  Müller, 
who  in  the  last  week  had  been  unwearied  in  «naking  preparations,  and  fitting 
us  Qut  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  our  journey  in  the  Cafifre  country  as  little 

'^^inconvenient  as  possible.  As  this  country  is  very  thinly  peopled,  and  many 
lilings  absolutely  necessary  to  travellers  in  it  must  be  procured  from  a  great 

'^j^tance,  a  vast  deal  of  attention  and  foresight  was  necessary  to  think  of  every 
thing  that  would  be  wanted.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  too  much  of  the 
Field-cornet's  attention,  or  to  express  our  thanJcs  to  him  too  warmly. 

From  the  Koega  we  travelled  eastwards,  over  a  high  plain,  here  and  there 
overgrown  with  bushes,  and  which,  produced  grass  and  hedge  plants  in  abun- 
dance :  owing  to  the  rains  which  had  lately  fallen,  it  looked  now  extremely 
pleasant.  To  the  left  were  two  high  mountains,  one  of  which  was  called  the 
.  Winterberg,  the  other  the  Elandsberg.  About  noon  we  arrived  at  the  Zondag^s- 
river,  which,  on  account  of  the  rains,  was  swollen  to  an  unusual  height  for 
the  time  of  year.     Although  the  water  was  three  feet  deep,  and  the  ford  was 

*  '  filled  with  loose  stones,  we  all  passed  happily  through,  and  rested  on  the 
pther  side  under  the  shade  of  the  blooming  mimosas.    While  we  here  took^ 
^  Jittle  repast,  and  saw  our  waggons  pass  the  river,  not  without  some  appre- 
hensions upon  their  account,  a  number  of  Caffires  apin  assembled  round  us. 
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On. the  other  side  of  the  river  also  appeared  a  whole  society,  and  all  the  men 
with  very  little  hesitation  waded  through  the  water  to  us ;  but  the  women 

^  were  too  modest  to  come  over  in  sight  of  our  people.  They  went  some  xv2ff 
^ "lip  the  river  to  a  place  which  was  indeed  deeper,  but  where  they  could  cross 
"without  being  seen.  Among  these  latter  were  several  young  girls,  ap-»- 
parently  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age;  some  of  them  wete  really 
.  Jiandsome.  Their  pleasing  appearance,  and  the  cheerful  demeanour  of  the 
whole  party,  made  the  intercourse,  on  this  occasion,  more  lively  and  animated 
than  any  we  had  yet  had  with  the  Caffres.  Our  interpreter  had  great  difficulty 
in  following  the  conversation  with  the  same  spirit  and  animation  that  it  was 
carried  on.  The  girls  seemed  to  assume  confidence  at  every  moment,  and 
amused  us  exceedingly  with  their  vivacity  and  ndiveti^  in  which  nothing  was 
more  striking  than  that,  notwithstanding  their  almost  unrestrained  mirth, 
they    never    transgressed    the    bounds  of  the    strictest  decorum.     They 

,    particularly  admired   our  ladies,  and  were  never  weary  with  examiriing^, 
..and  expressing    their    astonishment   at,    their  fair  complexions    and  fine 
long  hair. 

In  the  evening  we  found  our  camp  ready  prepared  at  about  an  hour^s 
distance,  still  upon  the  bank  of  the  river,  which,  having  taken  a  remarkable 
bend,  was  here  running  almost  due  east.     We  had  again  a  number  of  Caffre 
visitore  at  the  camp,  followers  of  Jaluhsa,  and  not  more  scrupulous  oF 
bagging  than  our  guests  of  the  day  before.    They  were  more  than  a  hundred, 
who  all  wanted  to  barter  their  ornaments  and  other  trifles  for  tobacco,  pieces 
of  copper,  and  buttons.     We  could  get  any  thing  of  theirs  in  exchange  for- 
these  articles,  but  the  buttons  in  particular  served  as  a  sort  of  money  by 
which  the  price  of  eveiy  thing  was  regulated.     A  cow  was  valued  at  thirty 
coat  buttons. 
Our  further  route  was  very  pleasant,  over  a  broad  gently  sloping  hill,  over- 
.  spread  fix)m  top  to  bottom  with  a  number  of  shrubs  and  trees  beautifully  in 
blow,  particularly  mimosas.    The  road  had  been  cut  through  these  shrubs,  but 
was  again  half  overgrown.    Our  guide  assured  us  that  before  the  invasion  of 
the  Caffres  this  place  swarmed  with  dephants,  rhinoceroses,  and  buffalos: 

'/tnces  of  these  animals  were  indeed  still  every  where  to  be  discovered.     We 

^^  stopped  about  half  way  in  our  day's  journey  to  take  some  refreshment,  and 
soon  after,  as  we  proceeded  onwards,  found  the  Hottentot, who  had  been  sent 
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as  envoy  to^  the  Caffre  Chiefs  sleeping  in  tSS  'field.    He  had  fas^||( 
necklace  ^V&  a  stick,  and  stuck  up  this  ensign  in  a  bush  near  him,  as  a  tQ 
that  he  was  there,  lest,    otherwise,  we  might  pass  hisn  unobserved, 
informed  us  that  the  Caffre  Chiefs  were  out  upon  a  hunting  party,  butt 

Messengers  had  been  sent  after  them,  to  desire  them  to  come  the  next  day  t^d^ 
the  Bosjesmans'-river.  ^^    Jf 

On  a  plain  which  we  now  crossed,  called  the  Quaggas'-plain,  we  saw  a  grjg^^  r 
number  of  these  animals,  in  divisions  of  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  head  each.    ^ ' 
They  were  very  shy,  and  fled  in  the  utmost  haste  at  our  approach.     There 
were  also  an  immense  number  of  Springboks,  or  mountain  Antelopes  fanlilope 
pygarga)^  who  in  like  manner  would  not  suffer  us  to  come  very  near  them. 
The  sight  of  a  number  of  Springboks  flying  from  any  object  is,  even  to  a  man 
who  is  not  a  hunter,  highly  interesting ;  they  run  for  some  time  extremely^     . 
qVick,  and  then,  if  a  bush  or  piece  of  rock  comes  in  their  way,  spring  to  the 
height  of  four  or  five  feet  above  the  earth,  clearing  at  one  leap  ten  or  twelve;. . 
feet  of  ground ;  they  then  stand  still  a  few  minutes  till  the  rest  are  passed»« 
af^er  which  they  all  set  off  again,  running  with  astonishing  fleetness.    The 
beautiful  form  of  this  animal,  its  pretty  marks,  and  the  incredible  lightness 
and  grace  of  its  motions,  render  this  sight  extremely  pleasing. 

f  he  Springbok  is  of  a  snowy  whiteness,  only  from  the  shoulders  to  the 
haunch  on  each  side  of  the  back  runs  a  chesnut  coloured  stripe,  and  firom 
these  towards  the  belly  are  others  more  of  the  Isabella  colour ;  on  the  shank, 
the  ears,  and  the  cheeks,  are  similar  chesnut-brown  stripes.    The  back  is 

'^covered  with  long  white  hair,  which  generally  lies  flat,  but  stands  up  whea 
the  animal  raises  its  back  to  take  a  leap.     The  horns  are  somewhat  ringed, 
and  at  the  points  bend  towards  each  other,  in  the  manner  of  a  lyre.     A  fuU 
grown  Springbok  weighs  from  sixty  to  eighty  pounds.     The  flesh  is  extremely  _.. 
delicious,  tenderer  and  whiter  than  that  of  any  other  antelope.    Our  Jägers .^ 
had  shot  six  of  these  animals,  three  of  which  were  given  to  the  Caffres ;  the  • 
rest  were  a  very  acceptable  supply  to  our  own  table,  as  in  making  provision 
for  our  journey  we  had  calculated  upon  the  game  to  be  killed  in  our  route  for 
a  part  of  our  kitchen  stores.     In  the  evening  our  camp  was  pitched  about 
two  hundred  paces  from  the  Bosjesmans'-river :  a  short  time  before  we  arjdived^ 
at  it,' we  descended  the  hill  upon  which,  four  years  before,  General  Vande-  ^, 
leur  jiad  been  enclosed  by  the  Caffres,  when  Rensburg  came  to  his  assistance 
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fUß.  released  him.    The  country  is  here  tolerably  level ;  high  moruDtains  are 
"Sfrily  seen  quite  in  the  distance. 

As  it  bad  been  agreed  that  we  should  wait  in  this  spot  for  the  arrival  of  the 
^    Cafire  Chiefs,  another  messenger  was  dispatched  to  inform  them  that  the 
>^Gk>mmi8sary-general  would  remain  here  two  days,  in  hopes  of  seeing  them, 
,  Tiut  must  then  positively  proceed  on  his  journey.     Our  camp  was  constantly 
+5f  visited,  during  our  stay,  by  the  Caffres  who  were  roving  about :  they  were 
Si  always  begging  for  something,  or  brought  their  cloaths,  weapons,  and  baskets, 
to  barter.     We  abo  saw  here  a  whole  kraal  pass,  who  were  removing  to  ano- 
ther dwelling-place.     A  vast  number  of  cattle  led  the  van,  then  followed  the 
pack-oxen  loaded  with  the  household  goods,  and  the  mats  which  serve  them 
for  beds.     On  the  top  of  these  were  here  and  there  little  children  tied  fast, 
who  sat  very  quiet,  and  suffered  themselves  patiently  to  be  shook  about  amoi^ 
the  mats  and  baskets.     The  larger  children,  and  the  grown  people,  canied , 
upon  their  heads  either  some  of  their  household  furniture,  or  baskets  fuU^f 
milk.    All. the  men,  even  those  whose  business  it  was  to  take  care  of  ttie 
cattle,  stopped  half  the  day  with  us,  but  the  women,  how  much  soever  thqr 
wished  to  stay,  were  ordered  by  them  authoritatively  to  go  on  with  the  cattle, 
and  did  not  dare  to  disobey. 

The  heat  was  on  this  day  almost  insupportable;  and  such  an  incredible 
number  of  flies  swarmed  about  our  tents,  that  towards  evening,  when  they 
began  to  settle,  the  linen  was  quite  black  with  them.  A  number  of  other 
sorts  of  insects,  some  very  beautiful  indeed,  which  we  found  in  this  country, 
was  a  much  more  agreeable  circumstance  to  us.  We  particularly  found  a 
very  large  sort  of  scarabaeus,  the  Copris  Hamadryasy  the  chirping  of  which 
^.  at  night  was  a  noise  at  first  wholly  enigmatical  to  us ;  nor  could  we  imagine 
.^'«whence  it  proceeded,  till  in  the  morning  we  found  a  vast  number  of  these 
^7*  animals  under  the  ox-dung,  where  they  had  dug  to  two  or  three  feet  deep 
>'*  Wr  into  the  sand,  and  in  these  holes  stored  up  magazines  apparently  for  the  first 
-fS^      nourishment  of  the  young  larvae. 

Our  hunters,  and  lovers  of  hunting,  were  very  active  in  scouring  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  and  seldom  returned  without  a  rich  booty :  one  portion  was 
iievoted  to  the  use  of  our  kitchen,  another  was  reserved  to  add  to  ouropllec** 
lion  of  skulls,  skins,  and  other  distinguishing  parts  of  the  animals  here« 
abouts. 
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The^xteentli  of  January  was  th^|$nclredth  day  of  our  journey»#aftdo;) 
a  calculation  it  appeared  that  we  had  travelled  five  hundred  hours*    Of  thes^ 
hundred  days,  how^ever,  we  had  rested  forty,  so  that  upon  an  averäge^W^. 
the  days  when  we  were  in  motion,  we  had  travelled- eight  hours  and  a  half, 
and  might  be  supposed  to  have  gone  over  five  miles  and  a  half  of  ground.  j«^j 

In  the  night  of  the  seventeenth  of  January,  the  measenger  who  had  baML. 
sent  to  the  CafTre  Chiefs  returned  with  as  evasive  an  answer  as  the  formen^- 
They  were  still  absent  on  their  hunting  party,  but  they  had  been  sent  fM^  ^ 
they  might  not,  however,  return  for  some  days.     The  messenger  declared  that^ 
he  had  good  reason  to  believe  this  a  mere  pretence  to  evade  the  interview; 
that  the  Chiefs  were  really  at  home,  but  were  afraid  to  come,  apprehending 
that  they  should  be  again  required  to  quit  the  country,  and  should  be  me- 
jyiaced  with  being  compelled  to  it  by  force,  if  they  would  not  go  peace- 
ably.    Perhaps  the   positive  declaration  to  this  effect,  recently  made  by 
C^tain  Albert!,  and  the  arrival  of  a  person  bo  high  in  office  as  th^Commis- 
s^fy-g^neral,  with  a  numerous  train,  almost  immediately  after,  contributed 
>ery  much  to  increase  this  fear ;  there  appeared,  therefore,  not  much  reason 
to  hope  that  they  would  be  induced  to  hazard  a  personal  interview.     It  seensed 
ako  probable  that  it  was  only  by  late  events  they  had  been  fully  convinced 
that  the  government  did  not  contemplate  their  stay  in  the  colony  with  indiffer- 
ence, and  had  seriously  determined  to  insist  upon  the  former  relations  being 
re-established ;   and  though  far  from  wishing  that  this  should  be  done  at 
the  expense  of  dissolving  the  good-understanding  so  lately  restored,  were 
yet  determined  not  to  be  trifled  with,  but  that  their  puiposes  should  by  some 
means  or  other  be  effected.  ^ 

As  it  was  evident,  however,  that  no  good  was  to  be  expected  by  continuing 
here  any  longer,  orders  were  given  for  breaking  up  the  camp,  and  at  eight  iii ;  \ 
the  morning  of  the  eighteenth  of  January  the  whole  caravan  crossed  the^^  - 
BosjesmansViver.     Somewhat  farther  we  came  to  the  ruins  of  a  very  leige  '  '- 
farm,  where  almost  at  the  same  instant  arrived  eight  waggons  with  fresh  relajTs 
of  oxen  from  Graaff-Reynett.    Oo  this,  four  waggons  with  the  teams  of  oxen  *  *^ 
which  had  accompanied  us  from  AJgoa  bay,  were  sent  back.    Many   of    -j- 
the  colonists  who  had  been  summoned  for  the  purpose,  bad  a  journey  of  mom  ,^\. 
than  twenty  miles  to  take  with  their  wagons  and  oxen,  and  it  proved  alike 
the  pr^ision  Qf  the  orders  given  bj[.  thit  Field-commandant  Rensburg,  ana  «be 
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good-wHt  and  punctuality  with  which  they  had  been  observed,  thaf«btwith- 
sfanding  the  distance  they  had  to  come,  there  was  not  one  who  failed  in  being 
^  to  the  spot  exactly  at  the  appointed  time. 

Farther  on,  we  came  to  the  Hassagai-wood,  an  insignificant  thicket,  on  the 
declivity  of  a  small  hill,  scarcely  deserving  to  have  been  marked  on  the  map, 

f^f  Mr.  Barrow  had  not  passed  a  night  there.     We  hoped  to  have  found  a 
fpretty  considerable  wood,  that  would  have  afforded  us  shade  and  water,  but 
:;Ait  failed  HI  both.     We  were  obliged,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  burning- 
^    ,. noon-tide  heat,  to  proceed  to  the  next  spring,  where  we  proposed  stopping 
'^^  ' '  for  the  night.     This  lay  in  a  small  narrow  valley  called  Hofmansgat,  where* 
^'^      the  water  rose  at  the  foot  of  a  perpendicular  rock,  under  the  shade  of  a  pleas- 
ing wood.     I  could  not  forbear  remarking  that  the  mimosas  here  grow  in  a 
very  different  kind  of  way  from  those  in  the  interior  of  the  colony,  particu« 
larly  in  the  Karroo  ;  this  arises  apparently  from  the  great  difference  in  the  soil. 
In  the  Karroo  these  trees  have  the  form  only  of  large  shrubs,  branches  coming 
up  from  the  very  roots,  which  are  fast  enclosed  in  the  earth :  here' they  have 
stems  eight  or  ten  feet  high  before  any  branches  are  thrown  out.     Another 
thing  remarkable  in  the  mimosas  we  saw  here  was  a  diseased  swelling  very 
frequently  to  be  found  upon  them.     The  thorns  and  young  twigs  were  in 
many  places  six  or  eight  times  as  large  as  their  natural  size,  and  entirely 
black.     Instead  of  the  pods,  which  commonly  consist  of  two  thin  membranes, 
here  and  there  were  long  cylindrical  excrescences  equally  black,  three  times 
as  long  as  the  pods  usually  are,  of  a  woody  appearance,  and  entirely  hollow. 
These  anomalies  on  the  mimosas  are  occasioned  apparently  by  some  kind  of 
insects^  and  in  that  respect  are  similar  to  the  gall-nuts.     The  gum  which  flows 
from  these  trees  is  in  like  manner  often  diseased,  dark-coloured,  opake,  and 
smelling  very  disagreeable.  ^ 

f  •         Our  tents,  fourteen  in  number,  scattered  about  the  little  wood,  and  as  the 
darkness  came  on,  lighted  within,  with  the  fires  burning  between  them,  made 
at  a  little  distance  a  most  enchanting  appearance ;  it  was  one,  however,  not 
^l  easy  to  be  described  by  words,  and  scarcely  less  difficult  to  be  represented  by 
jjj^  the  pencil.     Hyaenas  and  jackalls  interrupted  us  the  whole  night  with  an  al- 
v^  most  unceasing  howl ;  our  dogs  barked  at  them,  and  the  oxen  and  horses 
were  so  much  frightened  that  it  was  not  without  very  great  difficui|f;  the 
Hottentots  could  keep  them  from  breaking  loose. 
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The  next  morning,  as  we  were  about  to  depart,  a  Caffre  came  to  us  to  s^rch 

for  two  boys  who  had  stolen  to  the  ramp,  attracted  by  eager  curiosity.     After 

he  had  received  from  us  some  meat  and  bread,  he  took  them  away  with  him. '. 

The  lads,  however,  escaped  again,  and  in  the  evening  came  once  more  to 

our  camp,  because,  as  they  said,  they  liked  better  being  with  the  Chrrstiang 

• 

than  at  home.     As  there  was  no  means  of  sending  them  back,  we  kept  them  ^ 
with  us,  expecting  that  the  father  would  come  for  them  a  second  time ;  it'*^ 
^as  not,  however,  till  the  third  day  that  he  did  so  :  he  had  been  seeking  (or  ^ 
Ibis  children  all  that  time  without  having  any  thing  to  eat.  ' 

* .  We  passed  to-day  the  Nieuwejaarsdrift  and  the  Black  water-river,  and  stopped 
for  the  night  at  a  place  called  Dirkskraal.  Some  of  our  hunters  brought  home 
with  them  most  excellent  wild  honey.  This  night  the  hyaenas  came 
absolutely  into  our  camp,  and  scattered  our  sheep  all  about:  most  of 
them  were  retrieved  in  the  morning:  three  only  had  become  a  prey  to  the 
marauders :  a  fourth  we  were  obliged  to  drive  on  with  his  tail  bitten  and  still 
bleeding. 

We  saw  here  fresh  traces  of  rhinoceroses  in  abundance,  and  found  on  the 
road  a  tolerably  perfect  skull  of  one  of  these  creatures.  The  country  was 
here  again  arid  and  uniform ;  it  is  the  same  to  which  Sparrmann  gives  the 
now  forgotten  name  of  Quammedakka.  We  found  through  the  whole  day 
only  one  little  wood  of  porticularias,  cactuses,  and  guiacums ;  it  afforded  us  but 
a  trifling  shade  from  the  heat  of  the  mid-day  sun,  yet  it  was  the  best  spot  we 
could  find  to  stop  and  take  our  usual  rest. 

In  the  evening  we  arrived  upon  the  bank  of  the  little  Fish-river,  where  our 
camp  was  pitched.  This  river  is  commonly  dry  in  the  summer,  but  was  now 
tolerably  full  of  water,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  thunder-showers  which 
had  lately  fallen  in  Agterbruintjeshoogte.  Rensburg  had  here  the  melancholy 
intelligence,  that  at  his  farm  there,  the  harvest,  which  was  standing  in  sheaves 
in  the  field,  and  which  he  expected  to  yield  him,  at  least,  three  hundred  and 
fifty  bushels  of  corn,  had  been  entirely  scattered  by  the  bursting  of  one  of 
fliese  clouds.  One  of  his  neighbours,  by  name  Van  Aart,  had  three  thou-  ■  ^ 
stfnd  three  hundred  sheep  drowned  at  the  samp  time ;  and  in  another  house  a 
child  in  a  cradle  was  floated  away  by  the  torrent,  while  the  elder  children  with  ^^ 
diificuky  saved  themselves  by  climbing  up  to  the  rafters  of  the  house.  All 
these  catastrophes  happened  on  the  same  day  that  we  had  the  terrible  storm 
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whioli  I  have  mentioned  above,  when  we  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Kabeljau-river. 

The  chase  to-day  produced  us  a  great  many  springboks,  also  a  steinbok, 
or  wild  goat  (eapra  ibex)  and  some  Pintado  hens  (numida  meleagrisj ;  the 
latter  abound  near  the  rivers  in  these  parts«  Their  flesh  is  very  tough, 
dry,  and  tasteless,  unless  when  they  are  extremely  young.  A  tolera- 
bly brisk  wind  which  rose  towards  evening  abated  in  some  degree  the  exces- 
sive heat,  but  it  had  this  disagreeable  effect,  that  the  soil  here  being  all 
schistus,  the  poles  of  the  tents  could  not  be  driven  in  very  fast,  and  we  were 
somewhat  apprehensive  of  their  tumbling  about  our  heads. 

To  our  left  we  had  now  the  mountains  of  Agtebruintjeshoogte,  and  before 
us  the  Caffre  country.  A  wide  plain,  which  we  were  to  cross,  separated  vm 
from  both.  The  springboks  swarmed  here,  and  the  hunting  of  these  lovely 
creatures  shortened  the  otherwise  very  wearisome  way.  We  surrounded 
large  flocks  of  th^m,  and  were  delighted  with  seeing  them  very  near,  running 
and  leaping  away  from  us.  Only  two  were  killed,  since  we  had  not  at  the 
time  occasion  for  more.  A  good  hunter  who  understands  how  to  lay  in  am« 
bush  for  the  flock,  at  a  convenient  place,  seldom  kills  less  than  six  or  eight  ' 
at.  a  shot,  so  closely  do  they  keep  together,  and  so  powerful  is  the  calibre  of 
the  guns  used  here.  As  a  huntsman  in  these  parts  must  be  equally  armed 
against  an  elephant  or  a  rhinoceros .  as  against  smaller  game,  he  seldom 
shoots  with  balls  of  less  than  two  ounces.  A  true  elephant  gun  (an  olifanUroer 
as  it  is  here  called)  carries  balk  of  only  five  or  six  to  the  pound,  and  which 
are  made  a  third  piart  of  tin* 

The  springbok  generally  keeps  on  large  open  plains,  and  from  an  instine* 
tive  fear,  never  runs  into  a  wood  to  seek  shelter  from  his  quadruped  pur* 
siiers.  This  circumstance  is  occasionally  made  use  of  in  hunting,  for  the 
hunters  drive  the  flock  towards  a  wood,  where  they  seldom  find  it  diflBkrult 
to  take  some  of  the  young  ones  alive.  All  attempts,  however,  to  tame  them 
have  been  bithertp  unsuccessful,  and  they  commonly  die  in  confinement.  I  • 
'  have  seen  some  half-^tamed  young  springboks  here  and  there  among  the  flocks  of 
the  colonists,  but  there  is  no  security  that  they  will  remain  ;  that  they  may 
not  as  they  increase  in  age  and  strength  seek  the  more  perfect  freedom  which 
their  species  seems  sp  much  to  prize. 
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arrival  ai  the  Modderfonietn  in  Agtehfubüjeshcogfe. — Journey  along  the  Bank  of  the 
Greai  jPtsk^river  to  meet  King  Geika.-^Camp  ai  tiermanmshraal.^^'the  King  doe^ 
not  arrroe.'^Qmferenee  with  his  Ambassadori.^^BeOim  to  the  Moiiierfontein* — 
JteeoncUiatian  betmeen  Geika  and  some  of  tho  Rebel  CUefr. 


Early  in  the  morning  we  arrived  at  the  Moddei^nf^n,  which  is  the  most 
flOQthera  place  in  the  circle  of  Agtebruintjeshoogte.  The  proprietor  of  the 
place  had  not  yet  ventured  to  return,  and  it  wis  now  inhabited  by  a  certain 
widow  Bauer,  who  had  been  driven  from  her  own  habitation  by  the  Cafires : 
fthe  entertained  us  as  wdl  as  her  state  of  poverty  would  permit.  We  found 
fresh  milk  and  butter,  and  some  sorts  of  pulse,  which  to  travellers  who  had 
been  a  whole  week  with  nothing  to  live  upon  but  nieat  and  biscuit  afforded 
a  delicious  regale. 

In  the- evening  the  ambassadors  sent  to  King  Geika  returned ;  they  had  seen 
Irim  on  the  seventeenth  at  his  then  habitation  at  the  Btiffaios'-riven  Geika 
imn^ediat^  recollected  one  of  them-  who  had  accompanied  the  Governor,  and 
held  out  his  hand  to  him  in  the  most  friendly  manner,*  inquiring  artbe  same 
time  into  the  oecasfcm  ci  their  visit.  When  they  informed  him  of  their  errand^ 
and  that  they  came  on  the  part  pf  the  CommiMUry^-geoeral  to  invite  him  t» 
an  interview  at  the  Great  Fish-river,  he  answered  that  it  would  afibrd  him 
the'  sincerest  pleasure  to  meet  him ;  but  he  must  intreat  that  the  Christians 
would  come  some  days'  journey  farther  into  the  country,  since  he  was  afraid 
to  remove  to  any  distance  from  his  own  habitation.  He  was  besides  busied  in 
preparing  for  an  attack  upon  his  rebel  subjects,  which  he  was  resolved  to 
make  with  his  whole  power,  in  hopes  of  reducing  them  to  obedience  by  force. 
!rhis  disloyal  body,  he  said,  continued  to  plunder,  and  endeavour  to  seduce  hia 
subjects  away  from  him ;  they  were  still  roving  about  the  Christians'  country« 
although  the  Governor  had  only  allowed  them  three  months,  in  which  they 
were  engaged  to  return«  Instead  of  fulfilling  this  engs^ment,  six  montlui 
were  now  elapsed  without  any  h<^  being  afforded  of  the  calamities  attend* 
ant  upon  such  a  state  of  things  being  likely  to  come  to  an  end,  and  if  it  should 
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continue  much  longer,  ttii^re  was  some  danger  of  his  being  at  length  forsaken 
.  by  all  his  people,  and  completely  impoverished.  He,  therefore,  only  waited 
the  arrival  of  a  body  of  men  from  the  Tambuekis,  to  nadke  the  attack,  and, 
as  he  hoped,  put  an  end  to  troubles  which'  had  been  but  too  long  endured« 
He  would  pursue  the  rd)eis  to  the  utmost  extremity,  nor  ever  relax  till  they 
either  submitted  or  were  wholly  extirpated» 

His  route,  he  said,  would  lead  him  to  a  place  three  days  journey  ir<Hn  hi« 
own  habitation  ttntatds  die  Great  Fish-rivar,  called  by  the  Christians  H^man^ 
nuakraal ;  he  would  be  there  in  three  days,  and  would  wait  three  more  text 
the  arrival  of  the  Commiaaaiy-getteraL  Messengers  should  be  sent  to  an^ 
nouBce  his  arrivid,  and  he  would  ieave  people  there  who  could  come  after 
him  and  racaU  him,  if  we  should  h^pen  not  to  arrive  till  after  he  was  gone« 
He  bagged  that  we  would,  in  like  manner,  wait  for  him,  in  case  we  should 
arrive  first  at  the  appointed  place.  He  acknowledged  the  Commissary»general 
as  regent  fd  the  joolony,  fof  hi«^  firiwd  and  father,  and  said  he  would  be  Kt  all 
times  feady  to  assist  him  with  hjs  whole  power ;  even  to  come  to  the  Cape 
Town,  if  it  was  requiredf  of  him.  He  would  put  himself  at  the  head  of  all  his 
warriors  to  assist  him  against  his  enemies  the  English,  and  he^  there6)re» 
wished  iand  hoped  that  the  Dutch  would,  in  lik^  mann(W>  assist  him  against 
his  rebel  sufcifeets. 

He  entertained  the  ambaasadoia  very  hospitably,  accompanied  them 
'Umself  a  |»rt  of  the  way  on  their  return,  reooounending  to  ihenp  agaia 
earnestlyy  at  parting,. to  deliver  hia  answer  &itbfiiUy  to  the  Commissary* 
general.  On  thmr  way  baek  they  had  overtaken  a  part  of  the  army,  cQnsisting 
•f  about  two  fattndnd  men,  and  leamt  from  them  thst  three  other  similar 
parties  were  already  on  their  way  towards  the  Fishf-rivert  wh^re  they  were  all 
to  be  united ;  and  iarther,  that  Geika  had  even  imparted  to  them  the  pfa^ce 
where  he  intended  that  the  battle  should  be  fi>ught,  which  was  to  be  at  some 
houfs  distance  isom  Hermannuakraal,  aoothwante  towards  thß  sea. 

Whatever  objections  might  appear  against  undertaking  the  pro|^osed  journey, 
and  that  idiere  were  many  ooold  not  be  denied^  yet  they  w^e  overbalanced 
by  the  asgnmen«»  in  its  favour.  The  CoAmissary-general  wished  very  much 
«a  gmn  the  friendship  of  Geika,  and  ta  fix  hia  confidence  in  the  Dutch  gß^ 
«ernment,  nor  could  be  abandon  the  hope  of  being  able  to  efiect  an  amicable 
aeeommodatim  between  the  contending  purtiea.   The  mnovel  of  Buys,  whose 
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abode  with  the  King  was  one  of  the  great  allied  objects  of  discontent  on 
the  part  of  the  rebels,  he  hoped,  might  render  them  more  inclined  to  sub-^ 
mission ;  and  he  thought  that  the  Christians,  appearing  as  mediators,  might 
have  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  minds  of  all  the  Caffies.  In  any  case,  it 
was  necessary  to  employ  his  whole  authority  td  make  the  boundaries  of  the 
colony  respected,  and  not  to  permit  the  contests  .of  savages  to  be  carried  on 
within  its  territory.  The  presence  of  the  Commissaiy-'general  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  theatre  of  war,  with  a  considerable  numbet  of  armed  men, 
might,  if  things  must  come  to  extremities,  influence  the  event,  and  procure 
to  the  conquered  party  a  peaceable  subjection.  It  was,  besides,  his  duty,  aa 
regent,  to  animate  the  courage  and  confidence  of  the  colonists,  by  not  with- 
drawing, at  so  critical  a  moment,  from  £etrther  negociations,  and  so  run 
the  hazard  of  their  being  reduced  anew  to  fly  their  habitations  and  their 
country. 

The  necessary  orders  for  the  journey  were,  therefore,  immediately  ginen^ 
Between  thirty  and  forty  armed  colonists  were  added  to  the  escort,  and  fresh 
horses  were  procured  for  some  of  the  party,  with  some  oxen  for  slaughter. 
A  quantity  of  bread  for  ourselves,  and  forage  for  our  cattle,  was  provided ; 
and  four  waggons  were  packed  with  these,  with  our  tents,  and  with  other 
things  indispensably  necessary  to  us.  The  remainder  of  our  packages  were 
left  behind,  as  well  as  our  ladies ;  the  former,  because  the  Commissary- 
general  wished  that  we  should  be  as  little  encumbered  as  possible  upon  th^ 
journey,  and  the  latter,  because  he  could  by  no  means  think  of  their  run* 
ning  the  possible  risk  of  being  upon  the  spot  in  a  contest  such  as  we  might 
be  compelled  to  witness.  They,  therefore,  remained  under  Rensburg's 
protection,  and  removed  to  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the  circle  of  Agtebruint* 
jeshoogte. 

We  pursued  our  course,  at  first,  over  the  plain  which  we  had  crossed  two 
days  before,  then  turned  to  the  left  towards  the  bank  of  the  Little  Fish-river, 
and  encamped  at  night  opposite  a  place  where  it  may  be  forded.  The  bed  of 
this  little  stream  is  richly  grown  over  with  trees  of  various  sorts,  among  which 
were  to  be  particularly  distinguished  the  African  willow,  and  a  rare  species 
of  mimosa,  with  perfectly  white  flowers.  The  leaves  of  .the  latter  seemed  to 
have  a  higher  degree  of  sensibility  than  is  shewn  even  by  the  rest  of  its 
species ;  we  found  them  in  the  morning  entirely  folded  together»  and  it  was 
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only  as  the  warmth  of  the  day  increased  that  they  gradually  unfolded  them- 
selves again. 

With  this  river  constantly  on  our  left,  we  continued  travelling  the  next 
day  in  a  southerly  direction.  The  heat  was  excessive,  and  a  scorching  south- 
wind,  a  true  sirocco,  blew  directly  in  our  faces.  Some  of  the  party  felt  the 
effect  of  it  so  sensibly,  that  they  were  obliged  to  tie  handkerchiefs  over  their 
mouths.*  Notwithstanding  this  inconvenience,  we  continued  our  route  for 
ten  hours,  and  encamped  at  night  upon  the  bank  of  the  Great  Fish-river, 
i^ut  half  a  mile  below  the  spot  where  the  Little  Fish-river  branches  off. 
We  had  the  heights  of  the  fertile  Zuure-Velden  the  whole  day  to  our  right, 
Vut  the  plain  over  which  we  travelled  was  very  dry  and  barren,  so  that  we  were 
obliged  to  send  our  draught-oxen  over  the  river,  into  the  Caffre  territories, 
that  night,  that  they  might  get  tolerable  feed. 

Close  by  the  place  where  we  were  encamped,  were  the  ruins  of  a  very 
large  farm,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  a  colonist  by  name  Dupr^.  Among 
the  rubbish  we  found  a  great  many  scorpions  and  a  species  of  large  poisonous^ 
spider,  and  made  a  rich  booty  of  both  for  our  collection.  In  the  evening  of 
this  day,  I  had  the  misfortune  to  break  down  my  field-bedstead,  so  that  I 
wu  obliged  at  night  to  have  my  bed  upon  the  ground.  I  perceived,  after- 
wards, that  this  accident  had  put  me  into  no  small  danger,  for,  in  the  morning, 
I  found  under  my  coverUd  a  number  of  these  dangerous  insects,  probably 
some  which  we  had  chased  the  evening  before  from  their  hiding  places,  and 
who  here  sought  a  refuge,  attracted  by  the  warmth.  An  accidental  involuntary 
movement  had  nearly  occasioned  my  being  stung  by  one  of  the  scorpions. 
According  to  the  universal  testimony,  the  consequence  is  sotnetimes  loss  of 
life ;  and  even,  if  in  the  end  the  accident  is  recovered,  the  progress  of  the 
recovery  is  very  slow,  and  the  suffering  great.  The  spiders,  when  their  legs 
were  stretched  out,  were  tnost  of  them  four  inches,  or  more,  in  length. 

Early  in  the  morning  a  messenger  was  sent  forwards  to  King  Geika  to  inform 
bim  of  our  approach.  We  had  not  seen  a  Caffre  since  we  quitted  the  Bos- 
jesmans^-river,  nor,  indeed,  any  other  human  being.    Here  and  there  wxdls 

«  *  Mj  thermometer  had  becB  unfortooately  broke  soro«  days  before,  by  an  oyertjiri»  of  the 
vaggOD,  but  I  afterwards  eiperienced  in  the  Cape.Town  a  degree  of  heat  mncb  more  into-^ 
lerable^  when  the  tbenaoneter  waa  at  113^« 
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blacked  with  smoke,  or  houses  lying  entirely  in  jruins,  announced  die  former 
habitations  of  men,  and  near  the  river  were  still  standing  some  skeletons  of 
Caffre  huts.    But  in  proportion  as  the  country  was  depopulated  of  human 
beings,  was  it  superabundantly  inhabited  by  wild  animals.    We  saw  the 
following  day,  at  a  little  distance,  the  largest  flock  of  springboks  that  w» 
had  yet  seen,  and  which  at  a  moderate  computation  could  not,  I  think,  be 
estimated  at  less  than  two  thousand  head.    There  were  besides  no  ffiiaH' 
mifiaber  of  red  deer,  wild  goats,  hartebeests,  hares,  quag^as,  and  ostriches. 
We  met  in  one  place  a  large  troop  of  quaggas,  which  were  chased  by  us, 
aH  tog^ether.     I  was  mounted  on  a  very  spirited  horse  which  I  had  bought 
at  Zwellendam,  and  rode  into  the  midst  of  the  troop,  nor  did  my  horse  cease' 
to  keep  pace  with  them  for  a  long  time.    No  one  has  ever  yet  succeeded  in 
taming  these  animals,  so  as  to  make  them  useful  as  draught  cattle,  notwith- 
standing all  the  endeavours  that  have  been  made.    They  are  besides  very 
malicious  in  their  nature,  and  so  given  to  bite,  whenever  they  find  an  oppor- 
tunity,  that  there  would  be  some  danger  in  using* them.     Little  besides 
would  be  gained  by  taming  them,  since  the  trouble  and  expense  would  be 
equal  to  the  purchase  of  a  good  horse.     A  great  number  of  these  animals, 
as  well  as  of  eatable  game,  were  killed  by  the  party ;  more  than  we  ctould 
put  to  any  use. 

The  heat  was  little  less  this  day  than  the  day  before ;  the  road  was  un« 
tracked  and  fatiguing  by  the  side  of  the  Great  Fish-river,  but  the  bank  was 
so  steep,  and  so  thick  set  with  trees,  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  at  the 
water  to  quench  our  thirst.  At  length,  after  eight  hours  riding  in  a  burning 
sun,  we  came  to  a  place  where  the  bank  was  so  low  that  the  w^ter  became 
accessible :  such  was  the  eagerness  of  our  party  to  get  at  it,  that  we  abso- 
lutely laid  ourselves  down  at  the  edge,  and  drank  like  the  cattle.  We  then 
most  of  us  undressed,  and  threw  ourselves  into  the  water,  without  any  one 
suffering  by  an  act,  which  on  reflection  did  not  appear  very  prudent ;  but 
the  water  had  attained  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  warmth.  While  the 
oxen  and  horses  were  refreshing  themselves,  we  sought  in  vain  a  shady  place 
where  we  could  enjoy  a  few  hours  rest.  But  the  foliage  of  the  mimosas  ia 
too  delicate  to  permit  of  their  afibiding  much  shade,  and  the  willows  stood 
entirely  upon  th«  bsmk  on  such  a  steep  declivity  that  there  was  no  sitting 
down  among  them.    Nothing  then  remained  but  to  fasten  our  saddlecloths 
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md  d^ttks  to  the  branches  of  the  mimosas,  so  as  to  form  an  awning,  whidh 
aimded  as  tolcfaWy  well  ftom  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun.  The  prospect  of 
the  broad  and  tolerably  welUfilled  river,  shaded  by  willows,  which  we  could 
see  to  a  coBsiderable  distance  e^h  way,  Ürom  the  high  bank  where  we  had 
plKCed  oiifselves^  was  the  only  sight  which  could  make  us  forget  for  a 
momeat  the  aridiiy  and  iohaspitality  of  the  country  through  which  we  were 
tMrelling.^ 

In  order  to  reach  Hermannuskraal  that  day,  vr/b  could  only  allow  ourselves 
a  short  rest  at  this  place,  and  still  had  eight  hours  more  to  travel,  the  lattef 
part  of  the  way  by  moonlight,  before  our  task  was  accomplished.  It  was 
half  paat  ten  when  we  arrived  there.  Before  it  was  dark  we  had  come 
tl»rough  a  little  mountain  pass,  which  is  here  called  the  Iiraelitish*kloof^ 
in  this  pass  there  are  several  graves  of  Hottentots  heaped  over  with  larg« 
stones.  These  the  first  colonists  who  inhabited  this  part  of  the  country,  in 
pious  simplicity,  determined  to  be  monuments  made  by  the  children  of 
Israel,  who  had  journeyed  through  the  country  during  their  wanderings  in 
die  desert ;  and  thence  they  gave  the  place  the  name  which  it  bears. 

It  was  evident  here,  from  the  more  luxurious  vegetation,  that  we  Were 
drawing  nearer  to  the  sea-coast.  The  country  was  grown  over  with  busheä 
and  succulent  plants,  between  which  were  many  footpaths  winding  about, 
and  crossing  in  every  direction,  made  by  the  wild  animals  in  going  to  and 
from  the  river.  The  rhinoceros  is  very  fiiequently  to  be  Seen  in  these  parts, 
and  is  often  hunted  by  the  colonists  of  Camdeboo  and  Agtebruintjeshoogte. 
This  animal  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  to  <  travellers  by  night,  since  he 
rushes  forwards  impetuously  with  blind  rage  at  every  iK>ise  of  which  he  iä 
informed  by  his  acute  hearing,  or  at  eVery  object  betrayed  to  him  by  hisf 
more  acute  smell.  Examples  have  been  known  of  these  xAonsters  running 
by  night  against  a  waggon,  and  overturning  it,  trampling  down  and  destroying 
both  that  and  all  the  oxen  attached  to  it.  As  there  were  in  many  places  fresh 
traces  of  them  to  be  seen  in  our  route  this  day,  it  was  judged  prudent  in 
the  evening  to  put  the  strongest  of  our  young  Africans  in  front,  since,  frodi 
being  more  experienced^  they  would  be  better  able,  if  necessary,  to  encounter 
toCh  a  danger. 

Our  waggons  did  not  arrive  at  their  destination  till  some  hours  later  than 
ouradivea«    But  notwithstanding  its  being  so  late,  we  were  all  glad  to  get  a 
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hot  supper,  having  lived  for  two  days  upon  nothing  but  ship  bificiiit  and  dried 
beef.  We  therefore  took  our  dinner  and  supper  together  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 

We  now  learnt  that  neither  Geika  nor  any  of  the  people  belonging  to  him 
had  been  seen  by  our  messengers,  although  they  had  gone  on  to  a  consider«' 
able  distance  towards  his  habitation,  in  hopes  of  meeting  him.  They  were 
therefore  immediately  sent  to  his  usual  residence,  which  was  a  l^ng  day's 
journey  on  horseback  from  our  then  station,  with  a  commission  to  inform  him 
that  the  Commissary-general  was  exceedingly  mortified  by  not  finding  him  at 
the  appointed  place ;  that  relying  entirely  upon  his  word,  he  had  undertakea 
a  journey  of  thirty  hours,  which  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  at  his  age,  was 
very  fatiguing,  and  delayed  him  very  much  in  fulfilling  the  other  purposes  of 
his  expedition.  He  could  not  therefore  wait  longer  than  two  days,  and  if  the 
King  was  not  arrived  by  that  time,  he  must  have  the  mortification  of  return* 
ing  into  the  colony  without  having  seen  hjm. 

On  the  very  evening  of  our  arrival  we  had  the  consoling  prospect  of  a 
storm  coming  on,  by  which  the  air  was  very  much  cooled  and  refreshed.    In 
the  following  days  a  reviving  rain  fell  from  time  to  time,  which  soon  made  a 
surprising  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  the  country.     As  it  is  naturally, 
fertile,  our  wearied  oxen  soon  recovered  their  strength  against  the  renewal  of 
their  labours.     Our  young  people  amused  themselves  with  hunting  very 
eagerly,  and  brought  many  a  nice  piece  of  flesh  and  many  a  beautiful  skin 
home  with  them.     The  large  game  had  been  recently  very  much  frightened 
away»  since  one  of  our  companions,  by  name  Philip  Botha,  had  but  a  few 
weeks  before  held  a  great  hunt  here.     He,  with  two  friends,  and  some  Hot- 
tentots, had  coasted  the  Great  Fish-river,  almost  to  its  mouth,  and  had  in 
twenty  days  that  their  journey  lasted,  between  going  and  returning,  killed 
five  hippopotami,  eight  rhinoceroses,  nine  hartebeests,  two  wild  boars,  and 
five  wild  goats ;  smaller  game  and  birds,  and  indeed  springboks,  they  thought 
hardly  worth  shooting.    The  whole  booty,  in  the  fat  of  the  hippopotami,  in 
rhinoceros'  leather,   in  skins,  and  flesh,   was  sufficient  to  fill  three  large 
waggons,   and  when  carried  home  and  divided,  supplied  the  three  familiea^ 
with  food  and  clothing  for  several  months;   it  was  even  expected  that  a 
pretty  sum  of  money  would  be  made  of  some  objects  which  they  proposed 
selling  at  their  next  journey  to  the  Cape  Town. 
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The  imeeiB  and  plants  we  collected  here  were  most  of  them  entirely  new 
to  as,  nor  did  I  find  them  again  in  any  part  of  our  travels.  Among  other 
things,  we  killed  a  very  large  snake,  with  a  perfect  lemon-coloured  skin, 
regukrly  spotted  with  black ;  it  measured  about  five  feet  in  Iragth.  We 
were  never  more  molested  by  birds  of  prey,  particularly  on  the  second  day, 
when  we  had  killeda  young  ox,  some  portion  of  which  having  been  given  to 
our  Hottentots,  they,  according  to  their  custom,  had  cut  the  flesh  into  small 
pieces,  and  hung  it  about  upon  the  bushes  to  dry.  A  vast  number  of  eagles 
and  vultures«  collected  about  our  camp,  and  took  away  piece  after  piece,  if 
the  people  were  not  constantly  there  to  watch  them,  and  drive  them  away. 
These  birds  even  accompanied  us  in  our  return  quite  to  Agtebruintjeshoogte. 

On  Saturday^morning  our  messengers  arrived  for  the  last  time  from  Greika, 
bnnging  with  them  an  ambassador  from  hiip  who  spoke  broken  Dutch.  The 
King  through  him  eagerly  excused  himself  for  not  having  come  to  meet  the 
Commissary-general,  but  his  auxiliaries  firom  the  Tambuckis  were  not  surrtved, 
nor  were  even  his  own  followers  all  assembled.  He  earnestly  wished  that  it 
might  please  the  Groiribaas*  of  the  Christians  to  proceed  a  little,  day's  journey 
farther  into  the  country,  of  which,  if  notice  was  sent  him,  he  would  not  fail 
immediately  to  come  and  meet  him. 

Our  ambassador  confirmed  what  was  said  by  Geika's,  and  added  that  the 
Kuig  was  apparently  exceedingly  mortified  and  ashamed.  He  had,  however, 
discovered  that  the  aspect  of  things  had  changed  within  a  few  days,  and  that 
Jaluhsa  was  on  his  march  to  submit  to  his  sovereign,  and  unite  with  him 
against  S&mbeh.  Conga  was  not  at  first  disposed  to  side  with  either  party, 
but  had  rather  gone  upon  a  hunting  match  to  keep  clear  of  both ;  a  messenger 
was  however  sent  after  him  by  Jaluhsa,  earnestly  to  press  his  return,  to 
which  at  length  he  yielded.  Both  of  them  had  accordingly  sent  orders  to  all 
their  adherents  who  were  dispersed  about  the  colony  to  follow  them  over  the 
Great  Fish-river.  We  had  before  had  intelligence  of  a  misunderstanding 
among  the  rebels,  and  probably  this  was  the  reason  why  the  interview  which 
had  been  desired  by  the  Commissary-general  with  them  had  been  evaded. 
We  recollected  besides  the  messenger  from  Conga,  whom  we  had  seen  at  the 
RietfiwiteinVriver,  and  who  brought  orders  to  the  Caffre  hordes  there  to. 
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retarn.  Jt  Beemed  therefore  probaUe  Ihst  kitriguet  finr  86p«wti«g  thMmtheB 
tnm  Sfambefa  were  theo  going  forwards,  and  «Imt  tbeaAayng  thöur^MtenlioM 
known  was  only  deferred  till  tte  arrival  of  our  Chief. 

Geika's  ambaissador  attsmvd  ub  that  Us  manter,  aotwitbstoBiliqff  ibeser 
things,  had  no  intention  of  rdoxing  in  bis  pr^fatioss.  He  did  «ok  j^ 
know  how  to  have  perfect  confidence  in  the  Chiefs,  aad  be  was^tmly^resalved 
that  all  who  did  not  submit  to  ham  freely  «hould  be  compelled  to  aubmissioo 
by  force.  He  hoped  in  this  to  be  supported  by  the  commander  of  ^the 
Christians,  who  was  visiting  bis  country,  and  did  not  doubt  that  he  wouM 
either  come  still  farther  to  meet  him,  or  wait  three  or  four  days,  beyond 
which  the  King  felt  assured  that  his  coming  would  not  be  delayed.  At  the 
question  how  strong  Geika's  party  might  be,  the  Hottentot  interpreter  held 
up  the  two  fore-fingers  of  his  right  hand,  then  bent  the  first  down  at  the 
second  joint,  and  said  that  the  whole  finger  was  Geika's  force,  and  that  the 
proportion  of  that  of  his  enemies  to  it  was  only  as  the  half  filler. 

How  much  soever  the  Commissary-general  and  the  whole  company  wished 
to  b^  personally  acquainted  with  the  interesting  King  of  the  CafiTres,  yet 
there  were  many  reasons  which  influenced  our  Chief  to  decline  either  waiting 
longer,  or  going  farther  into  the  country.  It  was  due  to  the  views  of  the 
Dutch  government  not  to  sufler  himself  to  be  longer  enticed  forwards ;  indeed 
it  seemed  very  clear  diat  the  courtesy  hitherto  shewn  to  the  King  had  excited 
m  him  a  confident  hope  that  the  Christians  would  take  a  part  in  the  content 
in  his  favour.  A  refusal  of  this  support  would  probably  not  be  very  weH 
relished  by  the  King,  and  might  make  the  interview  disagreeable.  By 
returning,  all  solicitations  from  him  on  the  subject  would  be  avoided,  and 
with  respect  to  the  other  party,  who,  on  account  of  their  situation,  were 
always  to  be  feared,  every  thing  would  be  obviated  which  might  give  them 
cause  of  suspicion  that  there  was  any  idea  t>n  the  part  of  the  Christians  of 
breaking  the  peace.  Besides,  as  the  rebels  seemed  now  willing  to  sulnnit 
peaceably,  it  was  better  to  leave  things  to  be  settled  among  themselves, 
especially  as  by  our  journey  into  the  country  both  would  be  pretty  well 
convinced  that  we  could  turn  the  balance  in  favour  of  either,  whenever  we 
had  a  mind.  Another  thing  to  be  considered  was,  that  we  really  were  not 
provisioned  for  so  long  a  stay.  Our  bread  began  to  fail,  and  we  had  not  oaore 
than  two  days  forage  for  our  horses  remaining.    Even  if  we  could  have  resolved 
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oWMkoi  10.  liraL  ftr  omm  dagrt  entire^,  ignm  wimal  food»  and  to  «affeii  our 
6Mttle  tot  run  the  hanrd  of  bemg  reduced  to  want»  still  it  ieemed  by  no  meaas 
oertaiB  ttet  the  iriMolaition  and  heaitetioii  of  the  Caffirea  migbt  oot  require  a 
finrthet  and  finther  4aiay»  wfaicb  would  pboe  ua  in  a  very  awkward  pre* 
dicameDt. 

The  Commiaaary-genecal,  iheeefyfe^  a^nt  back  tho  King's  messenger, 
afaai^ged  to  say  to.  faim  that  to  the.  Dutch  nation»  and  to  the  goTermnent 
af  the  colony»  nothing  was  so  sacred  as  their  promise ;  that  he  had  himself 
punctually  oamplied  with  all  that  Iwd  been  desired  of  hi»^  and  it .  was  not 
without  coftoem  that  he  found  the  King  not  adhering  to  his  word.  Ha 
had  expected  hioi  to  have  shewn  naore  respect  for  the  Dutch  nation»  and 
for  the  Regent  of  the  colony,  a  man  double  his  own  age.  He  should 
eertainly  at  present  return  into  bis  own  domains»  but  Jie  should  not  the 
leas  be  always  the  sincere  friend  of  aU  peaceable  well-diaposed  Caffres« 
He  waa  ex^trevaely  concerned  not  to  have  seen  and  tslked  with  Geika» 
and  have  given  him  the  preaents  which  he  had  intended  for  hkn.  He 
expected  the  King  would  act  mildly  towarda  his  conquered  cneniäes,  and 
woirid  take  all  possible  precautions,  to  prevent  the  peace  of  the  colony 
being  diaturbed. 

The  messenger  seemed  alto^ther  astonishied  and  embarrassed  at  being  the 
bearer  of  such  a  message,  and  summoned  all  his  little  eloquence  to  his.  aid  to 
exculpate  his  master  to  the  Commissary-general»  and  to  prevail  upon  him 
to  d^ay  his  departure  yet  a  few  days :  but  as  he  saw  that  a  beginning  was 
idrea^  made  in  breaking  up  the  camp»  and  that  the  resolution  to  depart  was 
therefore  irrevocable,  he  forbore  to  say  any  thing  more  than  that  this 
answer  would  afflict  the  King  beyond  «»easafe»  and  be  should  not  know  how 
to  deliver  it  to  him. 

He  was  th^n  hospitably  regaled»  and  some  provisions  A](cre  given  him  for 
his  journey  bapk»  after  which  he  deputed,  having  first  ^een  the  vanguard 
of  Ott«  camvan  set  off.  We,  ourselves,  commenced  our  journey  imme- 
diately after  him»  and  arrived  at  night  at  the  spot  on  the  side  of  the  Great 
.Fisb-river,  where»  some  days  before»  we  had  taken  a  short  rest  at  noon. 
In  our  route  we  met  a  large  rhinoceros»  but  frightened  at  the  sight  of  our 
cavalcade»  and  at  the  cracking  of  our  waggoners'  long  whips»  he  hastened 
.•way»  and  was  in  vain  followed  by  some  of  our  Jägers.     Hia  back  rose 
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above  the  bushes,  and.  we  could,  see  him  for  a  comideraUe  time  jroAimig 
^ith  almost  inconceivable  swiftness.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  overtake 
one  of  these  animals  when  he  flies,  or  even  to  pursue  him,  for  he  treads 
down  ail  the  shrubs  and  bushes  that  oppose  hin^  with  the  utmost  facility, 
while  they  are  sufficient  entirely  to  stop  a  man  and  horse.  He  is^ 
therefore,  seldom  pursued  in  the. open  field,  but  the  hunter  steals  into  a 
thicket,  where  he  lurks  against  the  wind,  and  seeks  out  the  animal,  who 
sees  as  ill,  as  he  hears  and  smells  well,  and  gets  so  near  that  a  shot  may  be 
reasonably  expected  to  hit  him.  The  distance  at  which  the  aim  is  taken  id 
about  thirty  paces,  and  the  part  aimed  at  is  the  eye,  the  only  one  where  the 
skin  and  the  bones  are  thin  enough  for  the  ball  to  force  its  way  through  to 
the  brain. 

U  the  aim  is  missed,  the  animal  commonly  ruslies  raging  forwards,  searching 
for  the  offender,  and  if  he  sees  or  smells  him,  he  bends  bis  bead  to  the  ground,- 
closes  his  eyes,  and  pushes  on  with  his  horn  upon  the  ground.  It  is  then 
easy  to  escape  from  him,  by  stepping  nimbly  aside,  and  sliding  by  the  animal, 
who  still  pushes  with  rage  onwards ;  but  attention  must  always  be  had  to 
keep  on  the  side  against  the  wind,  so  that  the  animal  may  not  catch  the  scent.. 
I  have  seen  rhinoceros  hunters  who  have  assured  me  that  theyhave  contended 
in  this  way  with  one  of  the  monsters  for  four  hours  together,  till  his  rage 
was  at  last  quite  spent,  and  he  was  easily  killed.  The  most  common  manner 
of  hunting  these  creatures,  and  all  large  animals  from  whom  resistance  is  to 
be  apprehended,  is  to  watch  them  on  a  moonlight  night  to  the  places  where 
they  go  down  to  the  rivers  to  drink,  and  there  lurk  among  rocks  or  bushes, 
where  they  must  come  so  near  that  the  shot  cannot  miss. 

,  We  followed  entirely  the  same  route  in  our  return  as  that  by  which  we 
had  gone,  and  on  the  thirtieth  of  January  arrived  late  in  the  evening  at  the 
Modderfontein,  after  having  gone  through  a  very  fatiguing  journey  of  sixty- 
eight  hours.  In  the  latter  part  of  oux  way,  however,  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
witnessing  some  farther  good  effects  arising  from  the  train  of  negociation 
which  had  been  so  long  carrying  on,  and  this,  combined  with  what  we  pre- 
viously knew,  gave  good  reason  to  hope  that  the  end  proposed  would  at 
length  be  completely  obtained.  As  we  encamped,  for  the  last  night,  not  ft»* 
from  the  Zuure  Yelden,  we  remarked,  on  the  heights  around,  abundaoee  of 
fires,  such  as  are  customary  to  be  made  by  night  among  the  Caffres  when 
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IImj.  are  on  their  wandering  parties,  and  the  next  morning  we  saw  numerous 
kords.  of  cattle,  with  some  hundreds  of  men  descending  into  the  plain  below. 
As  we  met  with  them,  andquestioned  them,  they  told  us  that  they  had  been 
followers  of  S&ynbeh,  but  had  now  separated  themselves  from  him,  and  were 
on  their  way  towArds  Geika's  dominions.  They  were^  tired  of  the  unceasing 
warfare  in  which  they  had  been  so  long  involved,  and  sincerely  desire<|p| 
submit  to  their  lawful  King,  especially  as  they  knew  that  the  Grootbaas  of 
the  Christians  was  with  him  at  that  moment,  and  had  promised  him  his  sup- 
port. They  would  willingly  have  crossed  the  Fish-river  immediately,  and 
not  remained  any  longer  in  the  colony,  but  that  they  had  here  and  there  cattle 
dispersed,  which  they  must  first  collect  together,  and  then  all  they  wished 
was  to  stay  till  they  knew  that  Geika  and  S&mbeh  were  entirely  reconciled. 
They  were,  however,  informed  that  this  could  not  be  permitted,  and  if  they 
did  not  leave  the  colony  immediately,  their  cattle  would  be  all  taken  from 
them,  and  not  restored  till  they  had  crossed  the  river.  They  did  not  seem 
discomposed  with  these  menaces,  but  said,  that  as  peace  was  made  they 
were  sure  they  should  not  be  driven  away.  That  the  colonists  should 
think  their  remaining  in  the  country  was  a  reason  for  renewing  the 
war  with  them  was  a  thing  which  they  could  not  by  any  means  com- 
prehend ;  the  Christians  were  their  friends,  they  repeated  continually,  and 
they  wished  to  remain  quietly  among  them,  till  their  own  land  was  restored 
entirely  to  peace. 

It  seemed,  however,  in  any  case,    that  much  had  been  gained  by  the 
minds  of  the  revolted  people  being  far  more  disposed   to   peace  and  sub- 
mission ;    and   the    presence   of  the   Commissary-general  had  undeniably, 
88  it  appeared,  had  a  considerable  influence  in  producing  this  good  effect. 
In   fact,    very  soon  after,    an    entire   reconciliation    took    place    between 
Geika,  Conga,   and  Jaluhsa ;   the  preparations  against  Skmbeh  were,  how- 
ever, continued,  and  he  remained,  as  before,  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
colony.    Some  single  hordes  belonging  to  the  other  Chiefs  still,  also,  con- 
tinued   to   annoy    the    colonists  of  the  borders.      AH   the  endeavours  of 
Captain   Alberti,    by  repeated  menaces  and  exhortations,  to  induce  them 
to  quit  the  colony  were  in  vain,  and  to  drive  them  away  by  force  seemed 
not  adviseable,  even  if  there  had  been  a  disposable  force  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.    The  Dutch  government  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  content  itself 
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with  beigg  upon  a  half  friendly  footing  witb  tbem ;  to  refft  iatu^ed  wUk 
seeing  that  they  had  aufijcient  respect  for  it  not  to  mal;e  üirther  ^crouch* 
mentSf  %nd  to  consider  their  being  suffered  to  remain  in  the  colony,  on 
anji  tenns,  as  a  particular  favour.  In  thia^  situation  did  our  relation  witb 
the  Caffres  remain,  till  the  time  when  the  colony  was  agsdn  taken  by 
tlpi  English.  As  to  any  thing  farther  relating  to  the  subject;  we  are  ye« 
to  be  informed. 
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Brpbtfjmh^gte. —  Uniformity  and  Poverty  of  the  Lives  led  hy  the  Colonists  there.-^ 
Camdeboo*'^The  African  Horses  j  and  the  Manner  of  refreshing  them  upon  a  Journey. 
-^The  Melk^river. — The  Spandau  Mountain* — Arrival  at  Chraaff'Rej/nett. 

On  the  thirty-first  of  January  we  rejoined  our  ladies  at  the  farm  of  Berend 
Greiling,  and  here  we  ourselves  rested  for  a  day,  previous  to  our  departure 
for  Graaff-Reynett.  We  were  now  in  the  midst  of  the  district  of  Agte- 
bruintjeshoogte.  To  the  east  this  district  is  bounded  by  a  considerable 
mountain  overgrown  with  wood,  which  on  that  account  is  called  the  Bosch- 
bei^.  In  the  midst  of  this  mountain  a  high  ridge  rises  towards  the  west, 
which  is  properly  the  Bruintjes-hoogte^  so  named,  because,  at  the  time  when 
this  country  was  first  colonized,  a  Hottentot  Chief  was  established  here,  who 
called  the  new  settlers  in  mockery  Bruintjes,  the  proper  meaning  of  which  is 
Broumkitis  or  little  Browns.  That  part  of  the  district  which  lies  south  of  this 
hill  is  called  the  Agtebruintjeshoogte,  while  the  farms  lying  on  the  other 
side,  towards  Graaff-Reynett,  are  called  Voorbruintjeshoogte. 

This  whole  country  is  exceedingly  propitious  to  the  feeding  of  cattle,  al- 
though it  has  as  arid  an  appearance  as  most  other  parts  of  the  colony.  Pro- 
bably a  number  of  wholesome  and  nourishing  plants  grow  here,  which  are 
scarcely  visible  a^  the  eye  is  transiently  cast  over  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
yet  which  are  easily  found  by  the  cattle.  This  part  of  African  husbandry,  I 
mean  a  knowledge  of  the  native  plants  proper  for  the  feed  of  animals,  is  exceed- 
ingly neglected  ;  it  may  even  be  presumed  that  by  more  accurate  researches 
into  their  properties,  the  origin  of  many  diseases  to  which  the  cattle  are  sub- 
ject, and  which  are  now  considered  as  wholly  enigmatical,  might  be  traced. 
It  appears  to  me  extremely  probable  that  they  may  arise  from  the  animals 
being  suffered  to  feed  on  plants  pernicious  to  them.  At  present  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  lands  are  satisfied  with  knowing  that  such  a  tract  of  land  is  un- 
healthy, and  such  another  healthy,  without  investigating  the  cause  of  either 
quality.    The  inhabitants  of  Bruintjeshoogte  qualify  the  neighbourhood  of 
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the  Boschberg  ias  good,  because  a  number  of  plentiful  springs  rise  about  th^ 
foot  of  the  mountain,  considering  this  as  the  only  requisite  to  render  any 
spot  in  Southern  Africa  fertile. 

Before  the  invasion  of  the  CafTres,  this  district,  notwithstanding  its  dis«- 
tance  from  the  Cape-Town,  was  one  of  the  richest  in  the  colony ;  and  the 
abundance  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses,  bred  in  it  was  almost  incredible» 
But  in  no  part  have  the  colonists  sujfFered  more  severely  ;  and  four  or  five 
families  are  now  to  be  seen  living^  close  to  each  other  in  miserable  huts» 
because  they  have  not  yet  the  means  of  rebuilding  their  houses.  At  some 
single  farms  alone  has  any  attempt  been  made  to  resume  the  culture  of 
their  lands,  and  of  their  gardens  ;  and  it  was  not  without  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty that  we  could  procure  a  scanty  supply  of  bread-corn,  and  of  forage 
for  our  horses.  Com  was,  indeed,  never  a  great  object  of  cultivation 
among  the  farmers  here,  although  the  country  is  very  propitious  for  the 
purpose,  but  a  great  obstacle  has  been  presented  in  the  difficulty  of^  finding 
a  market  for  it. 

Mr.  Barrow  asserts  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  first  gave  occasion 
to  the  war  with  the  Caffres,  and  if  the  colonists  were  really  the  aggressor», 
the  fault  may  very  naturally  be  imputed  to  them,  as  they  were  the  imme- 
diate neighbours  of  the  savages.  It  is,  indeed,  very  probable  that  if  this 
district  had  been  inhabited  by  men  of  cultivated  minds  and  sound  judg- 
ment, who  had  understood,  according  to  Mr.  Barrow's  sense  of  the  words» 
how  to  manage  the  Caffres,  the  war  might  never  have  taken  place.  But 
he  says,  that  these  people  were  only  descendants  of  uncouth  adventurers, 
who,  when  any  differences  arose  with  the  savages,  had  no  other  idea  than 
of  doing  themselves  justice  by  the  law  ot  force.  The  colonists  here  are, 
however,  of  no  other  descent  than  their  fellow-countrymen  spread  all  over 
the  territory,  nay,  of  most  colonists  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  for  it  is  sei- 
dom  the  most  polished  part  of  the  population  of  any  country  that  seek 
their  fortunes  by  establishing  themselves  in  newly-founded  colonies,  and  it 
may  very  well  be  made  a  question  whether  any  persons  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances (among  such  at  least  as  were  likely  to  be  found  in  them)  would 
have  acted  otherwise. 

But  the  English  author  misleads  his  readers  very  much  when  he  repre- 
sents the  inhabitants  of  Bruintjeshoogte  as  a  band  of  European  adventurers. 
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if' 0o3dier9  vrho  had  deserted,  of  discarded  sailors,  and  the  like«  They  are 
Aftican  ^colonists  like  the  rest,  many  of  them  descendants  from  old  esta- 
blished fiunilies  at  the  Cape  Town.  Here  and  there  it  is  very  probable  that 
some  may  be  found  who  were  servants  or  schoolmasters  from  Europe,  and 
issaae  hither  as  adventurers  to  seek  their  fortunes.  Among  the  colonists  of 
Africa,  as  all  the  world  over,  are  some  individuals  of  extremely  light  princi- 
ples and  character,  but  there  also  are  many  thoroughly  upright,  honest, 
worthy  men,  and  those  even  among  the  most  zealous  opponents  of  the  Eng- 
lish government.  But  in  the  present  stormy  times,  it  has  become  the  fashion 
to  decide  upon  a  person's  moral  worth  almost  entirely  according  to  his  politi- 
cal principles ;  a  traveller  ought,  however,  to  be  so  much  of  a  cosmopolite  as 
to  divest  himself  of  all  national  prejudices,  before  he  thinks  of  giving  his 
travels  to  the  world,  and  not  to  condemn  every  one  whose  modes  of  thinking 
«id  acting  do  not  entirely  correspond  with  his  own. 

The  place  where  we  were  now  resting  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  ia 

the  country,  and,  in  comparison  with  many  others,  suffered  very  little  from  the 

CafiOres.    Eleven  families  were  now  collected  here,  five  of  whom  were  livii^ 

mttrely  with  the  owner  till  their  own  places  could  be  re-established  ;  a  part 

of  the  rest  had  come  with  us  from  Algoa  bay ;  the  others  had  only  come  upon 

a  visit  to  the  Commissary-general.    The  number  of  the  latter  kept  continually 

iocreasing,  since  all  the  neighbouring  colonists  who  had  any  complaints  to 

urge  against  each  other,  and  against  their  Hottentots,  or  any  reclamations  to 

mak%  of  cattle,  which  had  been  stolen  by  the  Caffres,  now  thronged  hi  then 

I  found  my  patient  here  again,  she  having  in  my  absence  consulted  an  old 

Vornan  who  practised  in  the  country  with  much  reputation.     The  latter,  in 

hopes  of  receiving  some  presents  of  medicrnes  to  recruit  her  almost  exhausted 

stock,  now  came  and  did  me  the  honour  of  putting  forth  to  me  all  her  doc^ 

tCMrial  science.    She  seemed  to  value  herself  not  a  little  upon  her  knowledge, 

and  had  a  confidence  in  the  infallibility  of  her  art  which  ia  seldom  to  be 

found  in  those  regularly  bred  to  it.     She  had  some  very  curious  and  amusing 

notions  with  respect  to  the  causes  of  certain  diseases,  and  no  less  extraordi- 

iittry  cures  for  them.    For  the  rest,  she  had  a  very  competent  degree  of  skill 

in  midwifery,  and  seemed  well  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  many  of  the 

oalive  plants. 

Aaa 
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*  Here  we  were  again  assailed  with  compkints  of  tlie  Bo^esmam,  ^  ytdmm 
we  had  not  now  heard  for  a  long  time.  They  tohaUt  very  m^b  the  weünmf 
and  mountainous  country  north-tast  of.  these  parts,  aod  annoy  the  italnet 
Tery  much  by  killing  and  stealing  their  cattle,  and  often  mnMeriog  «hair 
herdsmen.  These  crimes  are  the  more  grievous  since  tliey  are  £iequefttl^ 
perpetrated  through  mere  wantonness,  not  for  the  purpose  of  plunder.  A 
short  time  before,  one  of  the  fiurmers  who  were  now  assembled  hef«>  when 
he  went  out  in  the  morning,  found  near  bis  houae  bis  whole  herd,  consisting 
of  forty  oxen,  together  with  two  hundred  sheep,  several  dogs  and  hors«^ 
and  some  Hottentots  who  were  employed  to  guard  them,  all  murdered,  doI 
a  single  one  having  escaped. 

On  the  second  of  February  we  proceeded  <m  our  journey,  going  northwards« 
We  passed  the  Bruintjeshoogte  about  noon,  and  rested  till  the  heat  of  the 
day  was  over,  at  a  poor  little  spring  on  the  other  side.  We  crossed  two  smatt 
beds  of  rivers  in  the  afternoon,  the  Yetkuil  and  BIyde,  but  there  was  not  a 
drop  of  water  in  either.  They  flow  sidewards  from  the  Boschberg,  not  the 
Soeeuweberg  as  Mr.  Barrow  says,  and  empty  themselves  into  the  ZOnch^V 
fiver.  In  the'  evening  we  arrived  at  the  farm  of  Charles  Rasmus,  upon  the 
Vogel-river,  near  which  our  camp  was  pitched.  Here  again  the  Bagesmao» 
had  been  recently  marauding,  and  taken  away  a  considerable  number  of 
cattle  from  the  colonists.  They  lurk  by  day  about  the  clefts  of  the  BoacI^ 
berg,  and  in  the  evening  their  residence  there  was  announced  to  us  b^r  ^ras 
on  the  declivity  of  the  hill.  It  wy  a  good  mile  from  us,  and  the  light ^ the 
fires  appearing  among  the  trees  with  which  the  hill  is  covered  bad  nm  i)n- 
commonly  beautiful  appearance.  We  were  assured  that  in  the  dry  time  9f 
the  year  this  spectacle  was  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  occasioiied 
sometimes  a  great  deal  of  damage  among  the  trees ;  yet  tbi»  i^peaied  rather 
the  effect  of  carelessness  and  thoughtlessness  among  them  then  doae  freoa 
premeditated  purposes  of  destruction. 

When  the  perpetual  dangers  in  which  the  solitary  iohabitants  of  thin  ^ks^ 
trict  live  are  duly  considered;  when  we  reflect  that  they  are  conliaually 
in  apprehension  of  the  inroads  of  these  most  nncouth  of  all  savage,  of  the 
C^affres,  who  swarm  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  of  bands  of  chrialiaa  de- 
serters and  fugitive  Hottentots  who  are  roving  about,  it  is  scarcely  *o  he 
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#onprelimKied  how  they  can  hwe  any  pleaanie  in  existence.  In  making  an 
estifllaAe  besides  of  the  portion  pf  happiness  dispensed  to  them,  many  other 
things  are  to  be  taken  into  the  account.  The  frightful  drought  of  the  countrji» 
in  which  often  not  a  drop  of  rain  falls  for  three  inonths  t(^ether,  where  only 
here  and  there  a  little  muddy  spring,  or  a  sti^nated  pool  in  the  otherwise 
dried  up,bed  of  a  river  <^ers  drink  either  for  maidiind  or  for  the  cattle ;  where^ 
except  the  thinly  scattered  mimosas,  whose  delicate  leaves  scarcely  afford  any 
shade,  not  a  bush  is  to  be  seen ;  where  a  continued  contest  is  to  be  main-» 
taifi«d  with  wild  beasts  as  well  as  wild  men ; — these  must  all  be  taken  into 
the  estimate,  and  in  order  to  have  their  due  weight  allowed  them  must  baV# 
beenseeo^  An.  eya  witness  alone  can  properly  judge  of  the  joyless  state  of 
•xistence  to  which  these  people  seem  doomed«  He  cannot,  without  a  great 
d^ree  of  asfooishment,  contemplate  the  force  of  habit,  and  witness  what 
privations  men  are  capable  of,  to  whom,  from  their  earliest  youth,  every 
thing  beyond  what,  will  satisfy  the  mere  wants  of  life  has  been  totally 
unknown. 

Yet  it  is  much  easier  to  comprehend  how  the  present  generation  can  be 
•stilled  here,  than  how  the  first  settlers  could  ever  think  of  establishing 
themselves  in  so  inhospitable  a  waste.  That  character  must  have  been  pe« 
cuKariy  framed,  which  could  abandon  all  those  enjoyments  the  mind  receives 
fimn  social  intereouise,  all  the  delights  and  advantages  of  friendship  for  a 
situation  where  really  nothing  was  to  be  found  but  what  is  requisite  to  satisfy 
our  first  physical  necessities.  One  should  be  almost  tempted  to  consider 
complete  indolence  as  the  prevailing  feature  of  such  a  character,  and  to  pro- 
nowiee  that  all  other  considerations  must  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  indulgence 
of  it;  for  this  conntiy  would  be  wholly  uninhabitable,  were  it  not  for  the 
nourishment  it  affords  in  such  abundance  to  the  sheep ;  but  these  yield  such 
extraordinary  produce,  that  with  a  tolerable  flock  a  whole  family  may  be 
entirely  supported  without  the  owner  being  obliged,  to  contribute  the  least 
etertion  of  his  own.  From  two  thousand  sheep  a  thousand  lambs  may  be 
caleolated  upon  annually,  after  allowing  all  deductions  for  what  äiay  die  or 
be  stolen.  Six  hundred  wethers  are  requisite  for  feeding  a  family  the  year 
through,  including  the  slaves  and  Hottentots,  and  in  many  a  colonist's  family 
no  other  food  but  mutton  is  ever  tasted:  four  hundred  will  then  remain  for 
sale  to  the  Uisvelling  batchers,  which  are  worth  about  six  hundred  dollars. 

A  aa  S 
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rad  that  money  supplies  the  remainitig  wants  of  the  fiimily»  All  the  trouUa 
that  the  colonist  has  is  to  see  that  bis  Hottentots  go  out  with  the  flodft  in 
the  morning,  and  that  the  sheep  are  brought  h<»ae  «sie  at  night.  Soomi 
indeed  most  of  them,  visit  their  flocks  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  in  the  iimir 
of  lambing  they  sometimes  stay- with  them  the  whole  day.  The  remainder 
of  the  time  passes  in  trivial  household  employments,  or .  in  frequently 
repeated  devotional  exercises,  only  a  little  variety  is  sometimes  sought  tn 
the  chase, 

'  In  parts  favourable  to  the  feeding  of  cattle  the  lot  of  the  inhabitant  is  scmds« 
what  happier,  f<^  such  countries  are  also  favourable  to  agrioilture,  and-siiffieiea^ 
com  may  be  raised  to  supply  the  family  abundantly  with  bread.  Milk  beside» 
afibrds  a  very  pleasant  and  wholesome  article  of  food,  smd  ftom  the  batter 
which  is  annually  carried  to  the  Cape  Town  a  handsome  capital  is  in  time 
amassed.  In  most  places  the  litter  is  left  useless  to  dry  away  in  the  kraal, 
but  an  active  farmer  will  collect  it,  and  by  the  liberal  use  of  it  {»ocure  es* 
cellent  garden  products,  and  perhaps  so  large  a  quantity  of  corn,  that  besides 
What  is  necessary  for  his  own  use  he  will  have  some  left  for  sale.  Yet  agun 
it  must  be  observed  that  these  fkir  appearances  may  be  at  any  moment  de« 
stroyed  by  the  robberies  of  the  Bosjesmansi  the  inroads  of  the  Caflfires,  a 
sudden  storm,  or  the  murrain  among  the  cattle ;  and  the  latter  seems  produced 
equally  from  want  of  water  during  the  great  heats  in  some  places,  and  from 
tbe  cold  and  damp  of  winter  in  oth^m.  It  is  only  the  extreme  facility  o| 
produce  that  can  in  any  degree  counterbalance  these  contrarieties. 

Is  it  surprising  that  men,  who  not  only  have  no  excitement  to  activity,  but 
who  would,  if  disposed  to  exertion,  often  find  tjbat  it  had  been  exeivised 
wholly  in  vain  with  regard  to  themselves,  by  d^eesleam  to  think  of  nothing 
but  indulging  the  natural  propensity  of  their  nature  to  indolence;  that  they 
grow  constantly  more  and  more  indifferent  to  the  higher  enjoyments  of  tbe 
mind  and  heart,  and  sink  gradually  into  a  sort  of  demi-savages,  seeming  to 
live  only  to  satisfy  the  wants  which  they  have  in  common  with  the  whole 
animal  creation,  of  sleep  and  food  ?  One  medium  for  supplying  the  latter  want 
is  here  offered  so  bountifully  by  nature,  that  her  other  gifts  are  so  much  the 
more  inexorably  withheld.  Man  holds  out  his  hand  to  receive  her  bounty 
without  admiring  it ;  he  suffers  the  other  privations  ^  which  he  is  docxned 
without  feeling  them  as  privaticms;  therein  consnts  bis  principal  souice  of 
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happiness,  that  he  does  not  know  Ae  value  of  those  things  of  wfafich  he  it 
deprived.  In  an  almost  «ncoiiacious  inactivity  of  mind,  without  any  attrac- 
tiMa  towards  the  great  clfele  of  mankind,  knowing  nothing  beyond  the  litUe 
oincie  which  bis  own  family  forms  around  him,  the  colonist  of  these  parts 
passes  his  solitary  days,  and  by  this  mode  of  life  is  made  such  as  we  see  him« 
We  may .  compassionate,  but  we  ought  not  to  be  angry  with  him,  fotthe 
character  of  a  man  is  not  formed  by  himself;  it  arises  from  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  is  placed  ;  it  is  derived  in  great  measure  from  the  nature  of 
the  country  which  he  inhabits.  It  is  with  these  things  always  in  mind, 
tlurt  1  ¥dah  my  veviden  to  form  their  judgments  of  the  character  of  the 
Afriean  colonists,  and  if  they  will  comply  with  this  stipulation,  I  trust 
that  in  the  sequel  I  shall  render  it  more  justly  appreciated  than  it  has 
been  hitherto. 

We  now  crossed  the  arid  and  widely-stretched  plain  of  Camdeboo,  whi^ 
ton^rda  the  west  is  lost  in  the  Great  Karroo,  and  has  all  the  characteristics 
cf  that  country,  such  as  they  were  described  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  thia 
work.  It' is  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  moubtains,  particularly  the 
Snow  Mountains  to  the  north,  from  which  flow  some  considerable  rivers,  that 
Üie  climate  is  milder ;  the  heats  are  never  so  violent,  and  the  district  is  con« 
seqoently  much  more  habitable.  .Our  road  led  us  soon  again  over  the  Yogel- 
river,  and  here  we  were  obliged  to  supply  ourselves  with  water  for  the  wbolf 
day,  since  not  a  drop  was  to  be  met  with  again  till  the  Melk-river,  a  distance 
of  ten  hours.  When  we  had  filled  our  vessels,  and  our  cattle  had  drank 
plentifully,  we  proceeded  on  our  way. 

It  ia  diflfeult  ftir  an  European  to  form  an  idea  of  the  hardships  that  are  to 
be  eacounteisad  in  a  journey  over  such  a  dry  plain  at  the  hottest  season  of 
the  year.  All  vegetation  seems  utterly  destroyed ;  not  a  blade  of  grass,  not 
a  green  leaf  is  any  where  to  be  see» ;  and  the  soil,  a  stiff  loam,  reflects  back  the 
heat  t>f  the  sun  with  redoubled  force :  a  man  may  congratulate  himself  that 
being  on  hcnrseback  be  is  raised  some  feet  above  it.  Nor  is  any  rest  from  these 
fiitigues  to  be  thought  of,  since  to  stop  where  there  is  neither  shade»  water, 
or  gNM,  would  be  only  to  increase  the  evil  rather  than  to  diminish  it 

Yet  the  Afiican  horses  are  so  well  accustomed  to  hardships,  although  they 
have  in  ftiet  much  less  innate  strength  than  die  European,  that  it  is  incredible 
wlnt  a  length  of  waj  diey  will  go»  in  the  meat  intense  heat,  without  either 
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food  or  drink.  It  is,  however,  custoniary  for  the  riders  to  diamount  at  inter- 
vals, when  the  saddles  are  taken  off  and  the  aninaals^are  auffnred  to  roU  upon 
the  ground  and  stretch  out  their  limbs  for  a  short  time ;  this  they  do  with 
evident  delight,  and  after  they  have  well  rolled,  stfetched,  and  shak^  them* 
selves,  they  rise  up  and  go  on  as  much  refreshed  as  if  they  had  had  food  and 
drink  given  them.  On  arriving  at  a  farm,  the  invitation  o£  the  host,  wbo 
comes  immediately  to  the  door,  is,  ^*  Get  o^,  Skj  and  let  him  rolU^  A  fl^STe 
then  appears,  takes  the  horse  and  leads  hiiii  backwards  and  forwards  for  a 
few  minutes  to  recover  his  breath,  and  he  is  then  unsadf(fl6d  and  left  to  roll. 

These  rplling3  were  then  the  only^  refreshment  we  could  offer  our  horses» 
and  both  they  and  their  riders  were,  when  towards  evening  they  arrived  at 
the  Melk-river,  exceedingly  exhausted.  In  the  midst  of  the  parched  bed  Of 
the  river  is  a  pool  of  water,  which  never  dries  even  in  the  greatest  beat;,  pro^ 
babiy  from  being  supplied  by  subterraneous  springs.  Near  it  is  a  form  now 
inhabited  by  an  old  man.  Curt  Grobbelaar  by  name,  with  his  equally  aged 
wife. 

The  fotigue  we  had  experienced  this  day  from  the  excessive  heat  deter« 
mined  the  Commissary-general  to  travel  the  remaining  ten  hours  to  Gfaaff» 
Reynett  by  night.  We  stopped,  therefore,  the  whole  day  at  the  Melk^riveTf 
and  when  the  moon  rose  proceeded  on  our  journey.  We  set  out  soon 
titer  midnight,  and  next  morning  it  was  so  exceedingly  oohl  that  we  were 
"rery  glad  to  put  on  our  cloaks,  thinking  it  fortunate  that  we  had  them  with 
us.  The  country  through  which  we  travelled  appeared»  as  for  as  could  be 
judged  by  the  light  in  which  we  saw  it,  less  dry  and  barren  than  the  foroMr 
part.  Both  to  the  right  and  left  were  forms  scattered  at  intervals,  and  about 
half  way  we  passed  through  a  considerable  thicket  of  mimosas.  Our  guide, 
who  did  not  seem  particularly  courageous,  although  he  filled  the  office  of  a 
Field«commandant,  told  us  that  this  wood  was  frill  of  lions :  in  the  preceding 
week  seven  had  been  seen  together, .  only  one  of  which  was  killed«  Pei^le 
avoid  as  much  as  possible,  he  said»  travelling  the  road  by  night,  since  if  the 
draught  oxen  smell  the  lions  they  are  terrified,  artd  run  away  with  the  wag«- 
gons.  We,  however,  escaped  their  attacks,  and  at  break  of  day  saw  the 
Spandau  mountain  in  Graaff*Reynett  before  us« 

This  mountain,  like  many  others  in  the  country,  till  within  a  few  years 
had  no  name.    An  old  Prussian  soldier,  by  n»ne  Werner,  who  lived  at  Cns& 
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Reynett,  gave  it  that  which  it  now  bears,  as  a  remembrance  of  his  native 
country :  its  summit  is  very  remarkable  from  being  surrounded  by  two  circles 
of  rugged  broken  pieces  of  rock,  forming  almost  inaccessible  natural  barriers 
like  those  of  a  fortification.*  At  its  foot,  an  hour  from  Graaff-Reynett,  we 
were  received  by  the  Field-commandant  Gerotz,  who-  besides  exercised  the 
temporary  office  of  Landdrost,  with  his  suite :  they  were  according  to  the 
usual  custom  of  the  country  an  dressed  in  short  jackets  with  pantaloons,  but 
had  each  a  sword  or  sabre  by  bis  side.  On  entering  the  village  we  saw  the 
Batavian  flag  flying,  and  the  Commissary-general,  as  representative  of  the 
States,  was  complimented  with  a  salute  of  one  and  twenty  guns,  fired  from 
three  small  pieces. 


*  The  aooexed  plate  gWes  a  Tie.w  of  this  mquntain^  and  presents  a  Tery  accurate  idea  of  thei 
peculiar  character  of  the  African  landscape  scenery.  These  parallel  layers,  these  naked  moun« 
tun  ridges,  these  dry  beds  of  riters  with  (be  thinly  leaved  mimosas  on  their  Banks,  are  scenes 
wlilch  are,  alas !  but  too  of  ten  repeated  in  this  country.  In  the  distance  is  seen  the  viDage-of 
farrasjAT-Reynett,  which  indeed  does  not  here  a«mme  the  cheerfal  appearance  that  really  belongs 
to  it,  and  farther  in  the  back  ground  is  the  inhospitable  plain  of  Camdeboo.  The  riter  through 
ithose  dry  bed  a  colonist  with  his  Hottentot  servant  is  riding,  is  one  of  the  numerous  and 
nameless  branches  of  the  Zondag's-river,  which  never  has  water  in  it  but  after  the  impetuous 
r^ns  thai  accompany  the  thunder  storms^  and  then  but  for  a  very  short  time. 
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CHAP.  XXVI. 

DacripUan4ff  Grat^-ReyneiU^The  Charader  of  the  Colonists  of  these  Part$$  mulike 

.  .  OrcumMiwsees  mhick  occasioned  the  Dissensions  thai  prevailed  there^  both  brfore  and 

Mfler  it  came  under  the  English  Govarnment.-^RegtUations  made  bjf  the  Commissarjf» 

general  for  the  RestoraJUon  of  Order  and  TranquiUittf* — Losses  sustained  bj/  the  dis* 

trict  in  the  Cqffre  War. 

The  village  of  Graaff-Reynett  was  founded  in  the  year  1786,  by  Governor 
Van  de  Graaff,  and  was  called  from  the  examples  of  Stellenbosch  and  Zwel- 
lendam,  after  the  names  of  himself  and  his  wife,  the  latter  being  of  the  family 
of  Reynett.  About  twenty  houses,  with  the  gardens  between,  built  in  a 
«traight  line,  form  a  tolerably  broad  street.  The  inhabitants  of  these  houses 
are  a  smith,  a  waggon-wright,  a  sadler,  a  carpenter,  and  other  handicraft 
yrorkers,  who  gain  a  very  good  livelihood ;  there  are  also  some  little  traders, 
but  their  stock  of  wares  appeared  very  scanty.  The  drosty,  or  habitation  of 
the  Landdrost,  was  the  oldest  and  worst  house  in  the  village ;  and  the  church, 
although  rebuilt  only  eight  years  before,  at  the  expense  of  the  congregation, 
was  in  very  indifferent  repair.  At  the  end  of  the  street  were  the  remains  of 
the  English  barracks,  which  formerly  served  as  a  sort  of  fortress.  At  the  un- 
fortunate period  of  the  last  contest  between  the  villagers  and  the  Hottentots 
in  the  English  service,  they  were  set  on  fire,  and  two  of  the  houses  reduced 
to  ashes.  Melancholy  traces  of  the  calamities  by  which  these  parts  were  so 
long  distracted  were  no  where  more  evidently  discernible  than  here.  They 
not  only  appeared  in  the  destruction  of  the  public  buildings,  but  were  still 
more  manifest  in  the  unexampled  disorder  that  had  beea  introduced  into  every 
part  of  the  administration  of  the  district,  and  the  change  wrought  in  the 
manners  and  modes  of  thinking  of  the  inhabitants.  It  appears,  therefore^  not 
irrelevant  to  my  purpose  to  investigate  somewhat  more  amply  than  has  yet 
been  done  the  occasion  of  these  dissensions. 

Even  before  the  drosty  of  Graaff'-Reyn^tt  was  established,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  were  some  of  the  most  factious  and  turbulent  of  the  whole 
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eolony.  They  lived  in  so  remote  a  part  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
ibr  the  government  to  provide  effectually  for  the  laws  being  properly  enforced, 
and  they  were  besides  almost  all  foreigners  of  perturbed  minds,  who  here 
sought  ä  home.  If  a  soldier  who  had  served  out  his  time,  or  an  European 
who  had  not  talents  Sufficient  to  get  his  bread  in  the  Cape  Town»  wished  to 
establish  himself  as  a  colonist,  this  was  the  part  to  which  all  such  were  sent. 
During  the  rapidly  increasing  population  which  took  place  between  the  years 
1760  and  1780,  several  colonists'  sons  sought  in  this  countiy,  so  propitious 
to  the  feeding  of  cattle,  to  establish  themselves  with  herds  6f  their  own ;  and 
the  success  they  met  with  attracted  others  to  do  the  same;  The  then  go« 
vernment  was  certainly  guilty  of  an  «rror  in  being  too  careless  and  easy  in 
granting  lands  to  almost  any  one  who  appHed  for  them,  without  regard  to  the 
views  or  principles  of  the  applicant. 

The  assembling  together  of  so  many  uncultivated  men  in  so  remote  a  coun- 
try, where  every  one,  without  any  attention  to  the  laws,  acted  only  according 
to  his  own  pleasure,  could  not  fail  of  producing  bad  effects  upon  the  genej^l 
character.  To  the  many  failings  which,  no  doubt,  might  previously  be  im<* 
puted  to  them,  the  emigrant  Europeans,  who  were  commonly  from  among 
the  lowest  ranks  in  the  mother  countiy,  brought  a  new  list  of  vices  till  then 
unknown  among  the  Africans,  or  from  which  they  had  been  withheld  by 
their  bigotry,  often  overstrained,  though  useful  in  this  point  of  view.  The 
contentious  spirit,  always  too  prevalent  among  the  colonists,  and  which  com- 
monly has  for  its  object  sopae  difference  regarding  the  boundaries  of  their 
respeCTive  properties,  broke  out  here  into  lamentable  family  divisions,  which 
were  attended  with  the  most  degrading  consequences.  Without  the  restora- 
tion of  some  severe  civil  regulations,  and  the  introduction  of  some  in- 
termediate authority,  which  could  constantly  watch  over  the  people,  it 
seemed  inevitable  that  every  generation  would  go  backwards  in  civilization, 
and  that  they  would,  at  last,  sink  neai^ly  as  low  in  the  scale  of  human  nature 
as  the  former  savage  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  foundation  of  the 
drosty  at  Graaff-Reynett  became,  therefore,  a  measure  of  indispensable  neces- 
sity; indeed,  in  order  to  have  had  all  the  effect  that  was  to  be  wished,  it 
ought  to  have  been  established  ten  or  twenty  years  sooner..  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, that  was  scarcely  possible,  as  this  part  of  the  colony  was  not   then 
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sufficiently  populous  to  support  the  keeping  up  e  magistraie  of  iti  own 
all  the  appendages  necessary  to  it* 

For  want  of  one,  the  evil  had  now  taken  an  unfortunately  deep  root,  and 
eircumsfances  occurred  which  encreased  it  still  further.  In  the  first  place  the 
mechanics  who  were  sent  as  inhabitants  of  the  neWly-established  village  were 
almost  all  Europeans,  since  no  bee  Africans  ever  apply  themsekes  to  me- 
chanical arts;  and  among  these  strangeis  Were  not  many,  who  were  likely 
to  improve  their  new  associates  by  thek' example.  The  government  were 
besides  particularly  unfortunate  in  the  first  persons  they  fixed  upon  to  fill  the 
new  magistracy.  They  were  either  weak  men,  whafrom  indolence  sufifered 
things  to  go  on  in  their  usual  course,  ot  men  who  acited  with.an  ill^judging 
zeal,  not  knowing  how  properly  to  regulate  the  firmness  and  uprightness 
necessary  to  be  united  in  the  judge  and  r^;ent  of  such  a  district«  They  were 
in  fiict  people  to  whom  the  government,  for  some  reason  or  other»  thought  it 
necessary  to  give  appointments,  and  as  none  could  be  found  for  them  in  thd 
CS§pe  Town  th^  were  sent  hither;  or  they  were  persons  whom  they  wished 
to  send  to  a  distance  in  hopes  of  keeping  them  quiet.  They  ought  rather  to 
have  been  rising  persons  of  merit,  who  should  have  been  taught  ^o  consider 
the  station  as  a  step  to  a  better  appointment,  if  they  conducted  themselves 
properly  in  this.  Every  fresh  person  was  temfied  with  the  toils  to  be  |^one 
tiirough  in  the  new  and  as  yet  but  imperfectly  organized  government,  and 
seeing  how  much  ought  to  be  done,  shrunk  from  all  attention  to  business ; 
besides,  the  melancholy  life  led  in  this  solitary  v^ion,  the  nature  of  the  cli- 
mate which  disposes  to  inactivity,  and  the  distance  firom  the  superinftoujing 
power,  all  contributed  more  and  more  to  confirm  the  propensity  to  negligence 
and  inattention. 

The  dissatisfiiction  of  the  colonists  was  soon  by  these  means  strongly  excited, 
and  every  new  instance  of  neglect  of  their  intereats  incensed  them  more  and 
more  against  the  government,  and  its  servants,  the  landdrosts.  From  the  very 
imperfect  instructions  given  to  the  latter,  a  certain  d^;ree  of  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings  was  on  their  side  almost  unavoidable,  while  restless  spirits  did  not  &il  on 
every  such  occasion  to  represent  them  as  acts  of  tyranny  and  despotism.  In 
minds  so  prepared,  a  spirit  of  tumult  wa^  without  difficutty  excited.  The 
separation  of  the  American  colonies  from  the  Mother  Country  had  already 
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awakeaed  many  «rtid  project»  mnmg  certain  iU-oigaittsed  he^s  in  the  cdonyv 
which,  t6  those  aequaiated  with  the  helpless  situation  of  the  country  in  itself^ 
could  not  appear  otherwise  than  wholly  laughable ;  and  the  subsequent  revolu«- 
tiotts  in  France  and  Holland  occasioned .  an  universal  ferment  all  over  the 
colony.  Parties  of  Lo3rali8Cs  and  Patcicyts  vnere  formed,  which  were  rendered 
Ibrmidabte  from  the  then  wetdcness  of  the  government.  The  speeches  mad^ 
*  by  the  demagogues  in  Holland,  in  their  popafaor  assemblies,  ci^ncided  entirely 
widi  the  sentiments  of  most  of  the  citizens  of  the  Cape  Town,  where  the  old 
system,  was  not  very  popular ;  but  as  long  as  they  saw  those  in  authority  coo^ 
tinue  to  ^dierish  opposite  smiments,  they  liad  not  courage  to  shew  them«* 
selves  openly. 

Nothing  then  remained  but  to  blow  Inspirit  of  discontent  and  resistance 
which  they  saw  rising  among  the  rough  colonists  into  an  open  flame ;  while  the 
latter,  from  their  ignorsnoeand^HPedulity,  were  easily  won  oyer  to  opinions  so 
perfectly  accordant  with  their  principles.  Many  European  adventure»  in  the 
district  of  Graaff-Beyoett,  among  whom  the  names  of  Pisani  and  Ddport  staml 
recorded  in  the  history  of  the  colony  of  tbe  Cape,  with  particular  honor,  suf^ 
fered  themselves  to  be  made  in  sQme  measure  the  todb  of  those  who  wished 
to  disturb  the  public  peace;  but  diey  were,  besides,  themselves  ambitious  of 
being  popular  leaden,  and  w«re  ready  to  do  any  thing  which  by  exciting  gene^ 
tal  confusion  mi^t  mthrd  a  hope  of  their  own  private  ends  being  more  effep« 
tualiy  attained.  In  the  year  1794  the  commotions  in  Graaff-Reynett  fairly 
broke  out.  The  then  Landdroat  Meinier,  who  had  not  been  a  vefy  mild 
tegeent  towards  his  subjects,  was  contained  to  depart,  and  a  popular  govera«- 
ment  was  immediately  organised^  which,  thou^  the  seat  of  it  was^t  Graa& 
Reynett,  extended  over  other  parts  of  die  colony.  A  commission  of  some 
members  of  ^e  govemment,  who  went  into  the  country  endeavouring  to 
restore  peace  in  a^nild  and  reasonable  way,  returned  to  the  Cape  Town,  after 
tbe  first  interview  with  the  rin^eaders,  wholly  discouraged ;  at  the  same  time» 
if  tihey  had  been  dkposed  to  do  that  by  force  which  they  had  sought  in  vain 
t6  Qt>tain  by  gentleness  and  persuasion,  the  means  we^e  wanting,  since  an 
attack  from  the  English  Was  to  be  apppahended  at  any  mi^mrat. 

The  ^leasants  therefote  were^  x»f  fieeessity,  left  to  pursne  their  mad  career 
\ibtnolested ;  they  held  primary  assemblies ;  they  wore  the  national  cockade ; 
they  chose  flrom  among  themselves  a  president  and  secretary  who  couki 
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scarcely  read  or  write,  end  delib^uted  with  a  like  importaBt.^r  iiikhi  »ffiun 
of  state  as  upon  the  affairs  of  their  own  private  fiwiiUet.  The^ps^^tecol  of 
these  assemblies,  which  still  exists  in  the  archives  of  the  drosty,  exhiiHt9,% 
very  curious  picture  ci  their  pioceediogs,.  to  which,  how  much  soeyer^tbey 
endeavoured  to  ape  tho«  of  tte  French. popular  assemblies,  nothing. similar 
«can  any  where  be  found.  Yet  it  jBust  be  mentioned,  to  their  cr^it,  that  during 
the  whole  time  this  state  of  anarchy,  continued,  no  real  horrors  were  perpe* 
tmt?d,  no  cruel  sentences  were  inQieted  either  of  death  or  cf  coiporal  punish;.' 
iAent.  The  phrenzy,  however,  continually  spread  wider  anid  wider.  In  th« 
districts  of  Bruintjeshoc^te,  of  the  Zwartkops-river,  the  Zwiar)teberge,  ^nd  the 
Sneeuweberge,  societies  were  formed,  nay,  even  some  individuals,  from  Koub« 
and  the  Roggeveldts,  associated  themselves  together,  under  the  Shiboieth  of 
liberty  and  equality.  Some  of  the  peasants,  in  th^ir  journeys  to  the  Cs^ 
Town,  went  so  far  as  publicly  to  iniäult  certain  members  of  the  government) 
tmd  others,  who  were  considered  as  of  the  Orange  party, .  while  the  weakn.ess 
of  the  higher  powers  was  such  that  it  was  necessary  even  to  permit  like 
instances  of  audacity  to  pass  unnoticed. 

Matters  were  in  this  situation  when  the  colony  was  taken  by  the  English, 
as  many  of  the  best  intentioned  people  at  first  believed,  to  pre*serve  it  as  a 
possession  for  the  Prince  of  Orange. .  This.  only,  created  in  the  distant  parts 
a  more  determined  spirit  of  resistance  against  the.  new  govem^ient,  nor  was 
that  spirit  diminished  when  the  real  views  of  the  new.  possessors  m<Mre  clearly 
appeared.  Lord  Macartney  required  an  oath  of  the  collected  inhabitants  of 
the  colony  to  remain :  true  and  faithful  subjects  to  his  Britannic  Majesty ;  a 
requisition,  which  in  a  military  possession,  a  country  still  not  united  to  the 
dominions  of  its  conquerors,  was  iesteemed  hard,  and  must  even  appear  im« 
politic.  For,  even  supposing  it  to  have  been  taken,  those  inhabitants  of  the 
colony  who  really  preserved  an  attachment  to  their  Mother  Country  coi}ld 
scarcely  have  considered  it  as  binding,  if  the  expeditiiHi  of  the  Schout-by* 
Nagt  bad  succeeded,  and  some  thousands . .of  Dutch  had  been  landed  upon 
the  cM8t;  from  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  retained  in  places  of 
public  trust,  such  an  oath  must  naturally  be  require^,  but  that  it  should  be 
exacted  from  private  persons  not  <»ly  in  the  Cape  Town»  but.  all  over  the 
country,  and  that  in  case  of  recusal  they  should  be  commanded  to  quit  .it, 
wtt  n  thing  wholly  unprecedented«    It  besides  proved  at  once  to  the  new 
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«ubjeett  that  ao  confidence  was  placed  iii  them,  and  this  embittered 
b^yoad  meaaoue  thoBe  who  were  pre vtoualy  too  well  disposed  to  tumult  and 
di&order. 

Emboldened  by  the  little  opposition  they  had  hitherto  found  from  the 
weakness  of  the  Diutch  government,  the  people  of  Graaflf^Reynett  had.  the 
courage  formally  to  refuse  taking  this  oatk  The  tone  however  of  the  k»deirs 
was  wholly  changed.  Instead  of  the  revolutionary  propositions  they  btei 
hitherto  h^»  they  now  only  talked  of  att^hment  to  their  Mother  Country. 
.What  drove  them  to  opposHion  was  no  longer  the  Orange  principles ;  it  was 
to^he  En^ish  that  thc^  declared  themselves  decided  opponents ;— instead 
of  enebites  to  the  old  order  of  things,  they  were  now  determined  foes  to  the 
new.  A  detachment  of  English  soldiers  sufficed  however  to  overthrow  all 
.their  plans:  scarcely  did  ^hey  shew  themselves,  before  their  determined  op« 
•pomtion  was  no  lo^er  thought  Of;  they  submitted  quietly,  and  pnmiised  obe- 
litence.  This  was  the  propitious  moment  when  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
the  district  might  have  been  assured.  The  race  of  human  kind  there  might 
even  have  been  improved  if  a  person  of  understanding  and  judgment  had  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  them ;  one  who  knew  how  to  gain  the  respect  and 
.affection  of  men  unaccustomed  to  restraint,  and  to  rule  them  with  paternal^ 
decision.  Instead  of  that,  the  unfortunate  idea  was  adopted  that  they  mu«^ 
be  governed  with  en^y,  and  the  sameMeinier  was  sent  there  anew  as  Land« 
drost,  who  from  his  ill-timed  severity  had  occasioned  the  breaking  out  of  the 
discoDlents.«  Mr.  Barrow,  Lord  Macartney's  secretary  and  counsellor,  accom« 
päoied  hims  to  instal  him  into  his  resumed  <^ce,  and  this  journey  gave 
.oecaision  to  those  valuable  rcQiarks  with  which  the  literary  world  of  Europe  is 
so  weU  acquainted. 

,  The  newly  reinstated  Landdrost  had  a  terrible  score  of.  offences  received 
irtHn  the  p^mants  to  forget,  if  he  would  nile  them  mildly,  while  they  must 
equally  lose  the  recollection  of  his  former  proceedings,  if  they  were  to  obey 
him.  willingly.  It  was  not  diflkult  to  foresee  that  this  was  a  degree  of  modem- 
tion  at  which  neither  side  was  very  likely  lo  arrive ;  while  to  increase  the  evH, 
it  was  beforte  the  Landdrost  that  the  detested  oath  was  to  be  taken.  It  would 
Jbave  been  nwich  less  insupportable  if  this  ceranony  had  been  to  take  place 
before  an  Englishman  bom.  It  became  then  very  soon  evident  that  the  an* 
thority  of  the  Landdrost  could  not  be  maintaitted  without  a  mUit«^  ^ce. 
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Sir  James  Craig  had  organized  a  body  ef  Hott^tots,  and  those  were  the  ^ 
troops  sdected  to  humble^  the  colonists — ^to  watch  cw^  and  cmitrol  than. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  censure  the  imprudence  of  such  a  measure.  How 
great  soever  might  be  the  ituilts  of  the  coloniain  towards  their  Hottentots,  this 
was  not  the  way  to  promote  better  behaviour  in  fiituie.  At  the  same  time 
l^t  «n  opportunity  was  given  to  the  Hottentots  to  gratify  a  spiiit  of  revenge» 
which  ou^t  rath»  to  have  been  discouraged  ihm  promoted,  the  cdoMSts 
were  inflamed  to  a  positive  hatred  of  their  form«  servants,  and  had  too  much 
fyretence  given  for  greater  severity  in  their  future  ccmduct  towards  Aem^ 
Besides,  there  were  many  among  the  Hottentots  who  had  received  mnoh 
Icindness  from  their  former  masters,  and  they  were  now  ]^ced  in  such 
a  situation  as  to  subject  them  to  the  reproach  of  repaying  Cheir  kindnefn 
with  ingratitude.  The  colonists  were,  moreover,  imax  this  measure  con» 
«trained  to  forego  the  hired  services  of  the  Hottentots,  and  to  pureiMuie 
slaves  at  a  very  high  price,  or  let  their  establishments  lall  entirely  to  the 
l^rowid» ' 

Spacious  barradcs  weve  built  at  Graaff«Reynett  for  the  Hottentots,  the 
erection  tif  vrhich  plainly  shewed  ths^  the  possibility  of  a  revolt  was  a  tjiiqg 
«peculated  ypon^  and  in  case  of  a  powerful  attadc,  thef  would  be  aecure  in 
diese  buildings.  The  Hottentots  were  well  fed  and  well  paid ;  they  were  even 
treated  abundantly  with  their  &vourite  brandy,  and  revelled  in  a  sort  of 
effluence,  while  the  situation  of  the  colonists  sunk  every  day  lower  and 
iower.  The  government  of  the  Landdroet  was  carried  on  in  confbrmily  with 
the  priticiples  he  laid  down  when  he  had  been  in  office  before  ;  it  was  with 
a  firmness  bordering  on  ferocity,  at  least  so  it  must  appear  to  the  suligectn, 
and  it  failed  not  to  alienate  their  minds  from  the  new  government  mwe  aad 
more  every  day.  Several  of  the  colonists,  rather  than  -  take  the  oath,  fled, 
part  of  them  to  the  Caflres,  part  to  some  distant  solitary  region :  these  mete 
out-lawed,  a  traffic  with  the  Cafiires  for  their  lives  was  even  attempted^  and 
others  were  banished  from  the  colony.  It  might  be  considered  as  one  of  Ae 
ibrtunate  consequences  of  th^e  events  that  Pisani  and  Delport  were  among 
the  number  of  the  latter.  They  were  transported  to  HoUand,  and  reprewnt^ 
tlMbseWes  tkae  «s  mairtym^to  their  patriotic  principles.  The  fimt  howevm^ 
becMse  in  a  siK>rt  time  discontmCfed,  and  fled  to  France^  wbere  he  ettsnipted 
tocome  forwards  asa  writer  upon  die  Capei  >    .        - 
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For  two  yearn  the  people  of  Graaff-Reynett  noere  ki^t  down  by  means  of 

the  garriaoo,  but  about  the  end  of  the  year  1798  an  occurrence  happened 

which  gave  the  signal  for  an  open  revolt«    A  certain  Zachartaa  Van  Jaarsveld 

was  put  into  prison  by  the  Landdrost  on  account  of  some  money  which  as  a 

trustee  he  h^  misapplied^  aiwi  was  to  be  transported^to  the  Cape-T^wn,  and 

ddivered  over  to  the  CoU^e  of  Justice  there.    Though  he  had  himself  always 

affoided  taking  any  part  in  the  disturbances,  some  of  his  friends-were  among 

tile  most  discontented,  and  fourteen  of  them  entered  into  a  solemn  i^eement 

to  freö  him  from  the  hands  of  justice.    The  project  succeeded  so  iar,  that 

they  overpowered  the  escort  which  was  to  carry  him  to  the  Cape,  and 

brought  him  back  to  Graaff-Reynett*    There  a  number  of  the  other  colonists 

joined  them,  and  the  question  was  no  longer  confined  to  fi^eing  the  prisoner«— 

the  Landdrost  was^reqcured  to  redress  other  grievances,  over  some  of  which 

4ie  had  not  of  himself  any  power.    Aa  their  force  was  too  considerable  for 

the  Landdrost  to  act  in  open  opposition  to  them,    he  retreated  into  the 

barracks  as  his  only  asyluoL      The  number  of  the  discontented  in  the 

mean  time  kept  constantly  increasing ;  they  went  round  the  whole  country 

CKcitiag  it  to  tumult,  and  in  Graaff*Reynett  itself,  made  use  of  a  house 

directly    opposite  to  the   barracks  as  a  place  of  assembly  &r  the  rin§^ 

leaders. 

Whether  it  was  apprehension  of  these  tumultuary  movements  ending  in  m 
seal  attadK,  or  hope  to  impress  the  insurgents  with  terror,  the  Landdrost  was 
|^eased  to  fire  upon  the  house  :  many  of  those  assembled  there  were  wounded» 
and  soon  after  the  house  broke  out  into  flames.    The  colonists  indeed  fired 
SBgatn  upon  the  barracks,  but  no  important  consequences  occuired,  and  they 
won  vatomed  into  the  village  without  undertaking  any  thing  ÜEurtber.    Their 
aatuml  phlegm,  the  fear  of  inevitable  punishment,  if  they  eng^^d  in  any 
decisive  act  of  force  against  the  Landdrost,  want  of  necessaries  to  provide  for 
so  hoge  a  number  of  men,  perhaps  also  want  of  union  among  themselves, 
compelled  them  to  peaceable  behaviour;  while  a  stronger   detachment  of 
English  which  soon  arrived  dispersed  them  entirely.    Nine  of  the  most  tur* 
bulent  wete  seized  and  carried  prisoners  to  Algoa  bay,  whence  they  vrere  sent 
by  sea  to  the  Cape  Town.    The  College  of  Justice  there,  in^  the  sequel,  con^ 
demned  tiiem  to  death,  but  the  sentrace  was  not  y^t  executed  when  infor- 
mation of  the  peaqe  of  Amiens  arrived.    The  Englirii  commander  then  judged. 
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honourably  enough,  that  ia  consideration  of  the  good  understanding  restored 
between  the  two  powers,  the  pretence  of  adherence  to  the  Mother  Country^ 
which  had  been  assigned  as  the  principal  motive  of  their  delinquency,^  ought 
to  be  suffered  to  have  its  weight,  and  left  the  final  decision  of  the  process  to 
the  Dutch  themselves.     By  them  a  four  years  imprisonment  was  determined 
to  be  sufficient  punishment,  and  the  delinquents  were  in  the  end  set  at 
liberty,  at  the  same  time  that  a  general  amnesty  was  proclaimed.    But  in 
order  that  the  Dutch  government  might  not  be  supposed  to  consider  them  as 
entirely  innocent,  their  restoration  to  freedom  was  accompanied  with  solem« 
nities  which  demonstrated  that  it  was  regarded  as  an  act  of  fevour  shewn 
them,  not  as  an  acquittal  to  which  they  had  an  indisputable  claim. 
'  Soon  after  the  above  occurrences  in  Graaff-Reynett,  that  is  in  the  year 
,  1799,  the  English  government  judged  it  proper  to  name  a  new  Landdrost  in 
the  place  of  Meinier.     But  the  distrust  and  discontent  of  the  colonists  had 
risen  to  so  great  a  height  that  it  was  become  impossible  to  restore  tranquillity» 
More  than  sixty  families  under  the  conduct  of  Rensburg  had  eithigrated;  the 
Caffres  had  established  themselves  in  the  whole  southern  part  of  the  district; 
more  than  half  the  fiarms  were  forsaken  and  destroyed;  dearth  and  muhrain 
succeeded,  and  carried  the  misery  to  its  acme.    Those  among  the  colonists 
who  had  remained  did  not  cease  upon  every  possible  occasion  to  show  a 
spirit  of  disobedience  to  the  government ;  and  notwithstanding  their  unfortu- 
nate circumstances,  to  thwart  and  do  little  acts  of  enmity  towards  it  in  various 
ways.    The  Landdrost  in  the  end  was  wearied  ouf,  and  returned  back  to  the 
Cape,    and    in    his  place    the  Field^commandant  Gerotz,   a  worthy  old 
Swabian,  from  mere  good-will,  but  without  any  great  capacity,  took  upon 
himself   the    administration    of  the    public    business.       The   government 
seemed   scarcely   any   longer  to  think   it   worth   while   to  concern  itself 
about  these  people,   especially   after  intelligence    was   received  that   the 
colony  was  to  be  restored  to  the  Dutch,  and  quietly  abandoned  them  to 
their  fate.  ^ 

Under  circumstances  so  unfavourable,  the  restoration« of  order  in  this  district 
was  one  of  the  first  and  most  anxious  cares  of  the  new  Dutch  commander. 
After  having  concluded  peace  with  the  Caffres,  General  Janssens  next  replaired 
to  Graaff-Reynett.  He  found  the  country  in  the  niost  melancholy  condition» 
half  the  inhabitants  reduced  to  extremities  by  the  Caffres,  others  in  perpetual 
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strife  with  äie  BM^eunant,  few  in  a  Bituation  to  pay  the  most  trifling  impost« 
Tb#  cheat  of  the  district  was  empty,  the  books  of  accounts  were  in  the  most 
kmentable  disorder,  the  public  buildings  were  destroyed,  and  presented  nothing 
but  a  ead  monummt  of  crimes ;  the  most  important  posts  were  filled  by  people 
)irhoUy  ignorant  and  devoid  of  capacity*  Nothing  but  the  unbounded  cpnfi« 
llenoe  <^  the  colonists  in  the  benevolent  views  of  the  government  towards 
them  could  afford  a  prospect  of  rescuing  them  from  .so  förlom  a  condition, 
.and  reinstating  them  in  any  thing  like  comfort  and  prosperity.  Yet  their  rude 
and  perverted  ways  of  thinking  abated  in  some  measure  the  hope  that  it  would 
be  possible^  at  least  immediately,  to  inspire  them  with  a  love  of  order,  and  a 
sense  of  submission  and  subservience  to  the  laws.  It  seemed  as  if  they  had 
been  too  much  accustomed  to  live  without  respect  for  any  earthly  power  to  be 
easily  brought  back  to  a  due  respect  for  that  under  which  they  were  now  to 
live.  Their  reciprocal  irreconcilable  spirit  of  discord  and  enmity  towafds 
each  other,  their  wholly  perverted  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  their  extravagant 
notions  with  r^rd  to  liberty,  their  total  want  of  true  religious  principles» 
though  making  much  external  profession  of  piety^  their  perfect  ignorance  in 
short  of  all  social  duties,  of  all  social  virtues,  had  placed  them  in  a  most  unfbr« 
tunate  situation  both  for  themselves  and  for  the  government. 

The  total  seclusion  of  the  colonists  from  general  intercourse  with  the  worlds 
and  with  civilised  life,  their  confinement  to  the  little  circle  of  their  own  families, 
the  easy  manner  in  which  the  first  necessities  of  our  nature  are  satisfied, 
are  very  disadvantageous  to  them  under  many  points  of  view ;  and  not* 
withstanding  their  simplicity  of  manners,  their  general  purity  of  morals,  and 
their  ignorance  of  many  of  the  greater  crimes  to  which  the  European  nations 
are  subject,  they  appear,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  even  to  impartial  observers, 
much  rather  under  an  unfavourable  than  under  a  favourable  point  of  view. 
Selfishness,  lawlessness,  hardiness,  intolerance,  and  a  thirst  of  revenge,  are  the 
reigning  vices  in  their  character,  which  will  perhaps  hardly  be  thought  atoned 
by  a  disposition  to,  be  easily  satisfied,  by  a  spirit  of  economy  yet  united  with  un- 
bounded hospitality,  a  firm  adherence  to  truth,  and  a  great  respect  for  religion. 
But  what  is  most  to  be  deprecated  in  the  character  of  some  among  them,  is 
the  harshness  with  which  they  treat  their  slaves  and  Hottentots,  and  in  others, 
the  bitterness  and  irreconcilable  animosity  with  which  they  carry  on  their 
differences  among  each  other. 

c  c  c 
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An  unfbrtuhaie  practice  among  them  is  itfiat  everv  pefsoml  camftiny,  evfirf 
derogatory  assertion,  every  reputed  mcroacnment,  is  taken  down  m  Wntuigi 
and  establisned  by  witnesses,  tnat  tne  ofiender  may  pernaps,  years  arter,  oe 
XudictAliy  puraued  for  it.  Every  Colonist  has  by  tiim  a  large  packet  or  suÄ 
kind  of  papers  ready  at  any  moment  to  he  produced  and  Ijfought  fonvarÄ 
Äjgainst  an  enemy.  Such  pnvate  differences  become  the  concern  oftne  wnoie 
society,  since  every  one  who  can  write  subscribes  these  papers,  T^rAwtam^, 
as  they  are  called,  on  one  iide  or  ttie  other.    iHie  Vhole  matteV  s6m'e(im^'^ 


aid  betöre  both  the  Governor  and  the  Commissary-general  upon  their  journeys. 


out  no  wh^e  in  greater  abundance  tKan^in  Gi^ff-Keyhett.  Eveiy  öne'häü 
lere  his  enemy,  and  brought  against  Kim  tllel)ittere8t  iiompVaints,  wlietBe'r*^^ 
was  a  metnber  of  the  government  or  k  private  person  ;  no  ohe  would  acknow- 
ledge himself  in  tKe  wrong,  and  it  was  always  those  ivhb  stood  'the  most  16 
need  of  fofgivehess  themselves  that  cried  tlie  loudest  foir  "proseciitioh  aha 
punishnient.  Althbugh  a  general  amnesty  was  proclaimed  by  the  govefrflhent, 
and  the  remembrance  of  airoffences  which  arose  only  from  political  opmiÖiis 
was  exploded,  daily  complaints  were  macle  that  such  orVuchhad  been  'giiirqr 
of  factious  measures,  or  had  sought  to  place  the  conduct  of  former  landdrbsts 
m  the  most  odious  lights. 

.^  Such  complicated  and  deep-rooted  eVils  could  not  be  remedied  in  a  mbinent. 
The  Governor,  however,  rejoiced  that  by  his  journey  he Tiad  acquired  a  nibfe 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  district  of  Graaff-Reyhett,  arid  of  its  actuar situa- 
tion.   He  exhorted  the  inhabitants  in  the  most  energetic  manner  to 'live  m 
peaqe  and  concord  among  each  other ;   he  endeavoured  to  introduöe  some 
order  in  the  government,  and  at  his  return  to  the  Cape  Town,  consulted 
earnestly  with   the  Commissary-general  upon  the  means  of  repairing 'the 
present,  and  obviating  future  evils.     The  carrying  into  execution  the  fetolu- 
tions  taken  for  this  purpose  was  one  of  the  primary  objects  of  the  Coniniis- 
s^ry-generaFs  journey.     The  hitherto  secretary  oftÜe  district  of  Zwellendam, 
Stockestrom,  a  man  who  had  all  the  qualities  and  all  the  knowledge^'feqiiisite 
for  occupying  so  arduous  a  post,  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  blBcc 
of  landdrost,  and  his  anival  was  expected  at  "tHesanie' time  with  ourselves. 
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The  CoQumssaiy-general  was  {larticulari^anxious  tp  provide)  during  hi«  ttay 
effitfient  aaaist^nce  to  the  new  landdrost  in  all  the  other  offices  of  the  admi- 
uia^tion.  He  paid  great  attention  to  the  state  of  the  finaoces»  aod  allotted 
a  portion  of  the  imposts  which  had  been  usually  paid  into  the  general  treasury 
of  tUe  cokmy  to  be  oow  paid  into  the  che^t  of  the  district.  He  himself 
arranged  the  account  books,  and  made  many  excellent  regulations  for  the 
future* administration  of. the  finances.  Instead  of  the  miseral^le  habitatioGi 
which  now  served  as  the  drosty^  a  handsome  dwelling  was  ordered  to  be  built, 
»9  well  for  the  habitation  of  the  landdrost,  as  for  holding  the  courts  of  justice. 
The  plan  for  the  building  was  laid  out,  and  the  funds  necessary  for  its  com- 
pletion were  to  be  furnished  by  the  government  partly  as  a  loan,  partly  as  a 
present    The  whole  was  completed  the  same  year« 

The  church  had  during  the  troubles  been  used  as  a  magaxine,  and  as 
faarrai(4s:s  and  stables  for  the  cavalry,  and  was  therefore  in  a  very  dilapidated 
state ;  it  was  now  repaired,  and  a  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars  was  given  to 
the  cpngrq;ation  to  put  it  into  proper  order  for  the  performance  of  divine^ 
service.^  It  was  also  determined  that  till  a  regular  preacher  should  be  ap-* 
pointed  solely  for  Graaff'Reynett,  the  minister  from  Zwelleodam  should 
come  twice  in  the  year  to  stay  there  for  a  certain  time.  It  was  the  intention 
to  send  for  some  liberaUminded  well«informed  pastof  from  Europe,  in  hopes  of 
leading  future  genesations  from  their  errors,  and  teaching  them  more  salutary 
ways.  In  order  farther  to  promote  tranquillity  and  good  order,  a  decree  waa 
issued  on  the  twelfth  of  February,  that  since  the  district  of  Graaff-Reynett 
Wfs  too  extensive  for  one  jurisdiction  only,  it  was  in  future  to  be  divided 
into  two,  and  a  new  drosty  was  to  be  founded  in  the  nighbourfaood  oi 
^oa  bay. 

T^  ruins  of  the  barracks  and  other  disastrous  monuments  of  discord 
liprew  cleared  away,  and  in  their  place  the  ground  for  a  street  was  laid  out, 
V^itffiMled  to  accommodate  the  new  settlers.  The  na.oet  important  differences 
^opg  the  inhebitasls  were  adjusted,  and  the  parties  solemnly  reconciled 
ff^  ee^h  4^th»ti  while  no  warnings  and  exhortations  were  spared  to  induce 
them  to  change  tbmr  conduct  in  future,  to  make  them  understand  that  they 
llfwed  tlieir  Hki^ortuiles  to  their  own  perverted  views  of  things,  and  must  act 
iimy^iy  dilGar^t.  manncar  towards  the  gover^meot  and  towards  each  other  if 
|i)W  vo^  iriidh  ift  §Ypid  a  re^e«^  4f  thwa.    The  peqjLie)  has  shewed  thtt 
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all  tbese  pains  were  not  taken  whoHy  in  vain,  and  if  as  yet  no  sti^iog 
change  appears  in  the  principles  and  manners  of  the  hlhabitants,  at  feast  the 
outward  manifestations  of  the  inward  sentiments  are  restrained»  and  thej 
have  been  taught  to  respect  the  civil  authorities. 

The  village  of  Graaff-Reyhett' lies  in  a  desert,  naked,  and  arid  coiintiy; 
almost  entirely  enclosed  by  mountains,  fot  which  reason  in  the  summer  months 
the  heat  is  almost  insupportable.  The  Zondag's-river  flows  directly  behind  the> 
village  with  a  considerable  fall  firom  a  decltvity,  so  that  the  water  m%!it 
easily  be  conducted,  by  means  of  small  channels,  into  the  fields  and  gatdeiis, 
which  would  give  the  whole  spot  a  muoh  more  cheering  and  lively  asptet, 
besides  increasing  to  an  invaluable  degree  the  produce  of  the  ^oil.  It  woiiM, 
indeed,  have  been  extremely  ill-judged  to  place' a  village  hefe,  •  had" it  not 
been  for  this  facility  of  Supplying  it  with  water.  -  Farther  upwio"^,  upon^  tl» 
ZondagVriver,  are  many  much  more  fertile  plains,  but  the  trifling  fell  of  the 
river,  and  the  depth  of  its  bed,*  would  have  rendered  it  impossible  in  the  dry 
season  to  supply  the  neighbouring  fields  with  water.  As  the  sources  of  the 
river  are  in  the  Great  Snow  Mountains,  it  never  entirely  dries,  yet  there  are 
many  examples  of  the  supply  of  ^water  being  too  smalt  to  permit  of  all  the 
fields  being  benefited  by  it. 

The  cultivable  part  of  the  valley  is,  however,  but  of  inconsiderable  extent, 
and  on  this  ground  it  may  well  be  made  a  question  whether  the  vitlajge  can 
ever  be  made  to  support  an  extensive  population.'  The  climate  is,  on  ac- 
count of  the  heat  and  the  drjring  north-wind,  which  blows  here  for  a  great 
part  of  the  year,  neither  agreeable,  nor  particularly  healthy ;  at  least  in  no 
place  did  I  find  so  many  sick.  Dysenteries,  agues,  inflammations  in  the 
eyes,  and  eruptive  disorders,  were  in  almost  every  house,  and  I  never 
found  hysterical  complaints  more  prevalent.  A  qi^devant  ship  snrgeon  had 
established  himself  in  the  village,  but  he.complained  to  me  that  although  he 
was  the  only  professional  man  in  the  district,*  and  there  were  a  great  noiairf 
people  ill,  he  had  scarcely  any  practice.  Six  littte  boxes  covered  with  dust» 
and  three  little  phials,  contained  his  whole  stock  of  drugs,  and  by  a  jMresent 
of  jalap,  I  had  the  happiness  of  supplying  all  his  wants  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  only  place  of  any  consequence  is  the  garden  of  Werner,  the  eld  Silesnai 
mentioned  above,  in  which  are  a  great  variety  of  fruits,  particularly  most 
delicious  grapes :  they  were  now  just  lipe,  and  we  fhund  them,  as  wdS 
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as  tbe  other  fruits,  exeeedmgly  grateful  n^  having  been  ao  long  without 
tasting  any.  The  wine  made  h^e  ia  of  a  middliog  quality,  but  may,  if  the 
grapes  are  carefully  picked  before  tbey  are  pressed,  as  Werner  does,  be  very 
much  improved.  This  cheerful  old  man  has  Uved  here  ever  since  the  drosty 
was  founded,  and  haa  gained  a  very  good  livelihood  by  bis  profession  of  ä 
tanner.  His  style  of  living,  measuring  it  according  to  the  general  fashion 
of  the  country,  maybe  called  brilliant;  indeed  I  hstve  observed  that  the  spirit 
of  hospitality  so  general  among  the  colonists  is  no  where  more  conspicuous 
than  among  those  who  are  Germans  bom.  I  have  often  rem^arked  that  my 
fellow-countrymen  in  Africa  do  not  reconcile  themselves  very  easily  to  the 
solitude  in  which  they  must  necessarily  live.  The  love  of  society  seems  to 
cling  more  closely  to  them  than  to  the  colonists  of  any  other  nation,  and 
in  none  is  it  so  evident  how  dear  to  them  is  the  sight  of  an  European  traveller» 
I  must  however  condemn  them  in  this  respect,  that  none  seem  more  easily 
to  forget  their  native  country  and  -  its  manners  and  customs.  Even  in  the 
Cape  Town,  except  one  little  circle  in'  particular,  of  very  amiable  German 
families,  the  Germans  associate  little  together :  they  speak  Dutch  among  each 
other,  and  do  not  receive  a  fellow-countryman  with  more  delight  and  cordiality 
than  any  other  stranger.  ^ 

It  is  indeed  true  that  most  of  them  owe  their  being  here  to  unpropitious 
circumstances '  attendant  upon  their  youth,  which  do  not  Jeave  upon  their 
minds  pleasing  associations  connected  with  their  latest  recollections  of  their 
native  country.  With  every  succeeding  year  any  recollections  grow  fainter 
and  fainter ;  the  intelligence  from  home  is  less  and  less  frequent,  and  the  ties 
which  connected  him  with  his  native  soil  are  proportionately  weakened,  as 
he  forms  others  under  the  new  sun  to  which  he  is  transported.  Indeed,  those 
are  far  happier  who  become  wholly  Africans,  than  others  who  retain  a  too 
fond  remembrance  of  the  climes  they  have  quitted :  to  the  former  the  priva- 
tions  of  early  joys  are  felt  the  less  deeply  in  proportion  as  the  manifold  ad^ 
vantages  to  be  found  in  their  new  abode  are  preferred.  It  speaks  very  much 
in  favour  of  this  country,  that  examines  of  being  home-sick  rarely  occur. 
We  may  generally  observe  that  Europeans  of  the  lower  ranks  and  with  little 
pretensions  are  soon  satisfied  here,  and  easily  forget  their  native  country,  while 
p^ons  of  polished  educations  and  refined  feelings  expeirienee  a  painful  voidi. 
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«ad  ft  l^i^jp^g  M&ßf  ibeir  k^au^^  wki^  pcevento  their  «ver  findiug  thexpfiwlves 
wholly  BSktkfyoA  ek^mk&^%. 

Ditfing  ouf  »ügr  «t  Gnaff^^yaeU  ye«  Jljiftd  inteUigepc»  from  AJgoa  bay«  an4 
from  the  C«fffa  bordenu  The  latter  cwfirgied  the  news  we  beard  on  our 
joumerf,  ^kmi  ß  raconcUiation  bad  taken  place  between  King  Geika  and  th^ 
wabel  diie&i  Jali^hoa  apd  Coogm  th«  latter  having  voluntarily  submitted  to  the 
fermer.  It  was  added  that  S&mheh'a  adberenta  constantly  diminished»  and  it 
vraa  hoped  that  be  also  would  submit,  or  at  least  that  he  would  be  obliged  to 
quit  the  eoloAy. 

The  Field*oafnet  Rasmua  of  Agtebruintjeshoogte  came  hither  himself  to 
inform  us  that  the  Caffre  horde  which  we  had  met  on  the  thirtieth  of  January, 
on  the  repeated  threats  that  their  cattle  wouU  be  taken  away  from  themi  and 
not  restored  till  they  had  crossed  the  Fisturivert  had  now  actually  quitted 
the  domains  of  the  colony ;  another  horde  following  their  example  bad  also 
cecuraed.  The  importance  of  this  intelligence,  and  of  keeping  upon  a 
fiiendly  fboting  with  the  Caflres,  was  never  more  evident  than  in  the  spot 
whore  we  now  were.  For  if  the  sight  of  so  many  houses  in  ruins,  of  so 
many  fields  desolated,  of  so  many  families  wholly  impoverished,  had  shewn 
us  in  very  striking  colours  the  lamentable  consequences  attending  a  Cafire 
war,  the  conviction  was  inconceivably  increased  by  seeing  the  catalogue  of 
the  losses  sustained  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  district,  which  was  hung  up  in 
the  drosty,  taken  according  to  the  oaths  of  the  sufferers.  Not  more  than 
two*thirds  of  them  had  given  in  their  account,  and  yet  the  list  amounted  to 
eight  hundred  and  fifty^eight  h(»rses,  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  oxen,  thirty-five  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-four  cows  and  calves, 
thirty-four  thousand  and  twenty-three  sheep,  and  two  thousand  four  hundred 
and  eighty  g  aUi. 

When  it  is  considered  t&at  the  great  wealth  of  tbe  colonists  in  this  country 
emisists  in  their  cattle,  %xA  that  the  subsistence  of  the  whole  colony, 
even  of  the  Cape  Town  itself,  depends  very  much  upon  the  supplies  derived 
from  hence,  it  will  be  apparent  of  what  importance  such  a  loss  must  have 
been.  In  fact,  in  tbe  year  1800  there  was  so  great  a  scarcity  of  cattle«  that 
the  English  govsemment  was  di>Hged  to  send'^commisisioners  to  the  Briquas 
|o  purchase  a  mpply.    TU»  4«4  was  b^wev^  hi  great  measure  unattained, 
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ttid  the  principal  advantage  derived  from  the  experiment  was  the  gaining 
a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  Beetjuans»  a  remarkable  tribe,  till  then 
very  little  known.  Even  now  the  price  of  homed  cattle  is  beyond  all 
comparison  higher  than  before  the  war,  and  from  the  rapidly  increasing 
population,  it  will  be  essentially  necessary  for  the  general  welfare  diat 
the  districts  where  cattle  are  reared  should  remain  for  many  yearn  in  un« 
disturbed  peace. 
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Remarks  upon  the  Language  of  the  KoostaSf  accompanied  hy  a   "   ' 
'   '  Vocabulary  of  their  fFords.        /.j? 

?^   ■       "*  "''■;■'•  .-.->^.  :         ^        ", 

,         .  .      ■    '  '        "    ■    -  ""-  * Jp*  J*     :      ■ 

.'      '    i^rHEIlEbnadoubt  birttk&tUie#ituadpoof»satageuÜoa,tbedegr0eof  civillua«!!  wUck   ' 
exUti  io  it,  and  abore  all,  t)ie  relatiboihip  «Jicb  it  bean  with  other  nati!)iis,  can  oerer  beAccu. 
nUelf  understood,  and  prö^ri/  cs0inated,'%itk9nt  a  conpetent  kndwledg«  of  iti  laoguage;-^^ 
without  undtritanding  ^iptaflf  the  mode  of  pronoaacing  it,  itr*>tnictare,  and  its  compau.    f  ti» 
Dumber  of  wants  and  ideu  ciistiog  among  a  poopl«,  whether  that  number  be  great  or  ■mall,  ai 
well  as  their  rctatire  §itnatlon  with  the  countries  by  which  they  are  lurroanded,  can  neVer  be  ■» 
efficienüy  determined  a*  by  procaritig  a  collection  of  their  wordi,  the  mediumi  whereby  itaow 
wanu  and  ideai  are  expretsed,  and  those  relations  are  defined.    Bkt  in  oider  to  render  such  • 
collection  trnly  valuable,  it  most  alw^  l>e  eiamlned  with  a  reference  'to  the  innate  purpoiM 
for  which  language,  was  girea  ui,  considering  well  the  combinatiotn  and  inflexions  of  words  . 
^«)i^h  which  peopl^  ^rive  at  a  rociprocal  exchange  of  ideas.    Tj^e  more  arbitrary  a  languagf 
*  11,'  in  the  use  and  coml»natioa  of  words,  the  less  it  is  reduced  to  fixed  rules,  so  much,  the  more 
v^D  appears  the  attempt  togiTca  just  idea  of  the  manner  of  bdn^  or  of  the  minds  of  those  by  r' 
whom  it  is  employed.  f  -  .'       .'     - 

Among  a  people  where  no  such  things  exist  u  the  palpaUa  signs  of  langn^,  who  lead  beside  .  - 
anomade  life,  and  arediiided  into  namerous  tribes,  at  whose.-rise  and  fall  ne«^  dialects  arise  and 
old  ones  are  lost — among  such  a  people  the  language  has  io  it  notfaing^peritiancst,'  it  shares  the    . 
fate  of  those  by  whom  it  i«  spolcen,  it  changes  witiiout  being  improved.     He,  therefore,  who  - 
'    woul^  catch  and  describe  Ae  spirit  of  it  Jias  no  easy  task,  especially  if  that  man  be  a  traTeller^  .^> 
who  has  only  bad  an  op^rtuaity  of  knowing  one  or  two  of  (he  tribes.     The  litngnage  of  saragei   ■ 
is  never  any  thing  more  than  a  medium  of  communication  among  them ;  i^  cannot  have  any  higher  - 
»iai;  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  attuned  what  is  properly  called  «pint,  and  is  thcrefon-, 
incapable  of  proving  all  that  may  be  proved  by  the  polished  languages  of  Europe. 

May,  farther :  let  any  one  be  ever,  so  well  acquüaled  ^ith  the  language  of  a  single  Caffre^tNb^  ' 
he  still  cannot  form  an  accurate  judgment  of  the  manners  andjoodet  of  thinking  among 
in  general.     This  is  not  to  be  effected  unless  he  has  attained^' competent  knowIedg«j)f 
bouring  dialects,  and  found  a  medium  whereby  to  compare  what  is  permanent  in  each» 


% 
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is  ftactoating.  By  these  means  only  can  the  uniTersal  characteristic  of  the  Caffre  language  bd 
determined,  and  the  end  proposed  in  the  inTestigation  be  accomplished«  As  it  is,  howeTer, 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  this  comprehensiTe  knowledge  will  speedily  be  obtained  by  any 
one  who  has  at  the  same  time  the  powers  and  opportunity  to  impart  it  clearly  and  seien tificalty, 
I  will  yentnre  to  hope  that  this  Essay  may  not'  be  wholly  useless.  I  mnst  flatter  myself  that  it 
inay  smooth  the  way  for  the  fotuie  happier  Inquirer,  who  has  the  same  desire  to  inTestigate  the 

_  ■  ■ 

Caffre  language  upon  the  spot;  that  what  I  am  able  to  bring  forward  may,  to  a  certidn  extent, 
lighten  his  task. 

I  must  premise  that  it  is  now  three  years  sinfe  i  published,  in  the  first  Tolume  of  the  Archioet 
Jar  Ethnography  and  Languages^  a  comparison  of  the  most  important  languages  of  Southern 
Africa«  In  it  I  expressed  myself  fully  upon  the  difficulties  there  appeared  to  me  in  ihfestsgating 
th^rh,  aufl  explained  the  manner  in  which  I  thought  those  difficulties  were  the  most  effectually  to 
be  orercome;  endeaTOuring,  at  the  saipe  time,  to  point  oat  In  the  clearest  manner  possible  the 
greater  or  less  affinity  which  they  bear  to  each  other.  In  that  work  the  remarks  upon  the  Ian* 
guage  of  each  separate  people  followed  the  description  of  their  customs  and  manners;  and,  as  I 
liope,  I  thus  made  them  subservient  to  aseertainlng  perfectly  the  degree  of  cultivation  at  whrcfa 
each  is  arrif  ed.  I  shall,  notwithstanding,  here  bring  forward  my  whole  collection  of  words,  since 
ionly  there  produced  some  of  the  leading  ones. 

I  have  described^  above,  the  language  of  theCaffires  as  full-toned,  smooth,  and  pleasing  to  flie 
MA,  formed  chiefly  of  simple  sounds,  tiie  words  for  tiie  most  part  not  exceeding  two  syllables. 
it  is  firoffi  the  slow,  distinct  manner  of  speaking,  from  the  frequent  recurrence  of  open  vowels, 
Mid  from  the  clear  intonation  of  the  lust  syllable,  that  the  pleasing  sound  of  the  language  seems 
to  arisen  It  has  almost  the  sound  of  Italian,  and  is  not  difficult  to  be  pronounced  by  Europeans 
4i#any  nation,  at  the  very  first* hearing  it :  a  German  finds  no  difficulty  in  writing  it  down  wißt 
the  characters  of  his  own  language,  so  as  to  preserve  exactly  in  his  memory  the  right  pronuncU 
aiioQ*  These  general  properties  of  all  the  Caffre  dialects  will  apply  equally  to  that  of  the 
Koossa»,  although  in  one  respect  they  differ  from  the  other  tribes,  that  they  have  a  certain  degree 
of  clatter  ih  their  manner  of  speaking  to  which  the  other  tribes  are  entire  strangers:  this  they 
have  probably  acquired  from  their  frequent  intercourse  with  the  tribes  of  Hottentots  in  their 
neighbonrhood,  particularly  with  the  Gonaaquas,  for  such  a  mode  of  speaking  has  already 
been  mentioned  as  universal  among  the  Hottentots. 

This  clatter  arises,  as  in  the  Hottentots,  in  the  lowest  degree,  from  moving  the  tongue  ver; 
quick  behind  the  upper  fore  teeth,  in  a  greater  degree  by  the  same  movement  behind  the  upper 
back  teeth,  in  th^  greatest  degree  by  turning  the  tongue  so  that  the  back  of  it  touches  the  gums« 
The  principal  difficulty  in  imitating  this  sound  is,  that  a  letter  must  be  pronounced  at  the  same 
moment  with  the  movement  of  the  tongue.  The  still  stronger  stroke  of  the  tongue  which  occurs 
in  the  Hottentots*  language,  does  not  prevail  among  the  Koossas;  at  least  it  is  very  rarely  heard^ 
and  only  in  words  which  have  been  transferred  from  the  Gonaaqua  language  into  theirs.  I  dis« 
tioguish  these  sounds  by  the  numbers  1,  ^,  3,  over  the  syllable  which  is  so  pronounced,  1  denoting 
tte  lowest  degree  of  it,  3  the  highest. 

-  The  generality  of  the  Caffre  dialects  differ  again  from  that  of  the  Koossas  in  the  total  absence 
isf  the  rattling  r^  which  makes  them  pariicularly  soft  and  smooth.    In  some  few^  words  decidedly 
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HotteDtetish  die  r  U  foand,  bnt  ia  prououncilig  Aem  ihty  gefl«f«ll)r  süb^titfiite  an  f*  Tlw 
Koossas  also  use  the/  wiUi  its  sisUr  sounds  9  and  »«  which  are  never  to  be  found  in  the  dialect 
of  Beetjuan*  There  is  a  certain  lisp  in  all  the  Caffre  dialects  tvhich  I  have  endeavoured  to  dis^ 
tlnguish  b  j.the  Greek  circumflex  "  over  the  sellable  where  it  occurs.  It  is  produced  by  thrusting 
the  point  of  the  tongae  against  the  gums,  sometimsi  «ore  slightly,  sometines  harder,  and  takes 
place  principally  in  speaking  an  s^  or  {;,  or  {;•  With  an  /,  H^  kiy  or  tly  there  is  a  positive  stam. 
mecing,  as  is  tbo  case  sometimes  in  a  failure  of  the  organs  of  speech :  this  sound,  therefore,  par« 
ticularly  at  first  hearing  it,  exceedingly  displeases  an  European  ear. 

The  f  ull^  proper,  hissifig  sound  of  the  German  $ch^  as  well  as  the  softer  tone  of  the  French  g^, 
do  not  occur  at  all  in  the  Caffre  dialect;  nor  is  there  any  thing  like  an  jr.  After  ky  p,  and  f,'t» 
many  words  a  sharp  aspiration  follows,  a  distinct  A,  which  therefore,  where  it  is  found  in  the 
words  particularly  distingubhed,  must  not  be  dropped.  The  dipthongs  «ti,  os,  eu,  and  m^  which 
abound  so  much  in  the  Hottentot  dialects,  and  occur  under  so  many  different  modes  of  extension^ 
are  wholly  foreign  to  the  Caffre  taognage.  On  the  contrary,  in  every  sy  liable  is  a  simple  vowel^ 
clearly  pronounced,  and  not  encumber^  with  many  consonants.  In  the  Koossa  dialect  u  is  tho 
Towel  that  occurs  the  most  fr^uently  j  o  the  least  so. 

The  Koossas  speak  slowly  and  distin^ly^  in  short  sentences,  between  every  one  of  which  ihtf 
make  a  longer  or  a  shorter  pause.  Their  enunciation  is  ainging  and  rhythmical,  the  accent 
resting  on  the  last  syllable  of  every  word,  and  particularly  upon  the  last  word  ol  the  sedteace« 
In  expressions  of  sorrow  their  body  remains  quite  still,  their  arms  and  hands  wiCh)9u€' motion  ; 
but  the  head,  in  pronouncing  the  last  word  of  lamentation,  is  stretched  significantly  fbrwardSy 
^ther  towards  the  spot  or  the  object  in  question,  and  then  the  mantle  is  closed  together  with  their 
.hands  over  their  breast.  Their  gesticulation  is  therefore  not  exceedingly  expressive,  but  their 
eye  is  extremely  so.  Their  Whole  meaning  may  often  be  read  in  their  eyes,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  muscles  of  the  face  are  no  more  moved  than  is  necessary  for  pronouncing  the  words. 

As  they  speak  in  short  sentences,  so  is  the  eonstmction  of  their  language  simple,  and  easier  to 
be  comprehended  by  literal  translation  than  that  of  the  Hottentots;  the  latter  being  overloaded 
with  arbitrary  interlocutory  syllables.  They  have  no  proper  article,  no  auxiliary  verbs;  no 
inflexions  either  of  their  verbs  or  substantives:  this  the  annexed  collection  of  examples  will 
clearly  prove. 

The  simple,  abstract  proposition  lam  cannot  be  expressed  in  their  language«  Is  a circum« 
stance  to  be  related,  it  is  sufficient  to  put  the  personal  pronoun  to  the  word  descriptive  of  .the 
circumstance,  without  any  intermediate  verb.  The  verb  without  the  pronoun  always  signifies 
the  third fterton.  Tlieir  persoMil  pronouns  tary  according  to  the  time  intended  to  be  marked« 
From  these  changes  in  the  pronouns  is  determined  wliether  the  Question  is  of  the  past,  present, 
or  future,  so  that  their  verbs  are  conjugated  without  auxiliaries,  or  without  any  change^  in  thek 
terminations.  A  word  to  which  particular  expression  is  intended  to  be  given  is  repeated  B^wenk 
^imes  over  in  rapid  succession«  These  repetitions  are  often  truly  ffequcBtative^  signifying  that 
an  action  was  performed  repe'atediy,  very  quick,  or  with  great  force.  Among  the  Koossas  the- 
repetltion  falls  principally  upon  the  verbs;  among  the  Beetjuans  upon  the  adverbs. 
^'  The  dialect  of  the  Koossas  has  this  peculiarity,  that  before  speaking  many  words,,  par.tipuli^rly. 
subst^fives  which  begin  with  consonants,  they  close  the  lips  so  that  a  sort  of  sound.ltke  atl 
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IM  or  n  is  produced :  h  is  in  general  not  more  than  tbe  sound  of  fi.  Before  «any  words  begin* 
ning  with  a  Towel,  a  whole  syllable  will  be  introduced,  as  am^  omy  um^  or  in.  The  arMrafj 
manner  of  bringing  in  this  syllable  by  hearing  It  often  Is  cleariy  understood ;  bat  It  has  the 
effect  of  perplexing  a  person  who  Is  not  thoroughly  aeqnainted  with  it,  when  he  hears  the  other 
Caffre  dialects,  where  the  same  words  are  nsed  without  tbe  prerious  syllable.  It  seeins  as  If  die 
deliberately  «speaking  Koossa  would  assist  by  this  the  solemnity  and  distioctness  of  his  enund* 
ation :  it  la  as  If  in  order  to  gain  time  he  shuts  his  mouth,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  opening  It 
afterwards.  As  elisions  ought  to  be  carefully  ayoided  throughout,  I  haye  uniformly,  whercTcr 
two  diflerent  Towels  casually  fall  together,  Introduced  an  it, — the  true  n  cf fiXxyfwoy.  Some 
other  particular  remarks  will  be  better  made  In  tbe  way  ef  notes  to  the  Vocabulary. 

A/eonslderable  number  of  the  words  In  this  Vocabulary  were  collected  by  myself  in  the  course 
of  my  travels ;  but  it  has  been  much  improred  by  the  additions  I  have  received  from  friends. 
For  the  best  part  I  am  indebted  to  the  Information  of  Vander  Kemp,  who,  during  his  long  stay 
at  the  Cape  Town  In  NoTember,  1805,  was  unwearied  in  answering  all  the  questions  I  put  to 
]iim,  and  giring  me  every  possibK  satisfaction  upon  the  subject.  Tbe  Commissary -General  had 
previously  favoured  me  with  a  list  of  Caffre  words  which  he  had  collected,  whence  I  have  in 
some  sort  enriched  my  Vocabulary.  Alberti'ü  work,  so  full  of  information  in  many  respects, 
contidna  so  little  vrith  regard  to  the  Caffre  language,  that  It  is  not  worth  mentioning.  It 
scarcely  need  be  observed  how  little  earlier  travellers,  Sparrmann,  l^a  ValHant,  and  Mr.  Barrow, 
have  noticed  it.  I  have  endeaToured  to  exculpate  my  work  from  being  liable  to  the  same 
observation. 


VOCABULARY 

OF  WORDS  FROM  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  KOOSSAS. 

A  Man « UhmtX.» 

Men  ••» .....v Umuhntft. 


'Jik 


«  Where  1  bate  wed  ibe  short  a  at  the  end  of  a  word,  it  inpllet  «hat  the  momI  ii  hatf  sank,  mi  that*tt  sceim 
4lB08t  dottbtfol  whether  It  ought  to  be  ao  0  or  a  ».-^AuTHoa. 

An  ohaerratioo  made  In  a  note  to  page  S99  man  here  again  be  repeated,  that  these  words  being  given  accordlflf 
la  Che  ideas  that  tbe  Strands  conr eyed  to  a  German  ear,  it  is  probable  the  orthography  would  have  been  in  many 
iastances  given  different  Ty  by  an  English  writer.  As  for  eiample ;  the  «  h»  German  has  a  very  diflbrent  soond  from 
t^  M  In  English»  it  is  nearer  to  the  soand  of  oar  00»  though  not  exactly  resembllag  it.  A  person  acemtomed  to 
the  mode  of  pronoanciog  among  the  lower  da»et«  and  indeed  of  some  among  the  higher  ones,  in  Yorkshire  and 
the  other  northern  coontics,  will,  from  their  pronunciation  of  tba  u  in  the  words  buif  kmtter^  Ae«  havo  a  very 
accurate  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  it  Is  pronounced  in  German.  It  hence  appears  probable,  that  where  the  is  ^ 
occurs  In  the  following  Vocabulary,  an  jluiglisb  writer  would  rather  have  spelt  the  words  with  the  ••.•— 
TaAnaaAtea.  • 
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AP«opte,  »Tribe Gabaant«. 

The  Nation,  all  the  Tribes  collectively Gababaant«.* 

AHusband  ^ Indoda. 

A  Wife - Umfisi.t 

A  Father ....* Bao. 

Mao* 

Uhma. 
AMother.« r <^ünina. 

K  u  D  i  n  a. 

Njoko.  J 
Paternal  Grandfather  ,  r I  n  j  &  n  j  a.  § 

8 

Maternal  Grandfather , Ithika.  g 

Grandmother .•..•,••••••  Uhma-k  ulu. 

A  new.boro  Child «    •  • B  e  s  s  &  n  a» , 

A  Child,  in  general  • .  • « U  h  m  t  o  &  n  a.  1 

Ayonog  Man • ..^.»  Indodina» 

AjoungGirf. • Kakasäna». 

A  Virgin Toombi. 

A  pregnant  Woman » * Umithi» 

A  barren  Woman « ..  « »••..'.•••  Us'ooIck 

An  elder  Brother :... Umkf  ueh.*^ 

Younger  Brother ••...•' • Omnln&we.  if 

Sister  ..^ ; «...*..••.  Ud^ da,  or  Dad 4 da. 

Nephew,  Brother's  Son • ..»•..  U  mn&ka* 

l^iece  ••• »•••••• ^..1 U, ms'lawe» 


«  »v|^ 


•  The  ploRds  and  the  colkcthrct  are  fonacd  b>  daiibliiig  «.ftyllable,  conoiooly  the  iint,  probably  from  wmdogf 
wllb  tbe  repetitioM  of  tbc  vcrbt  nendoiied  above, 
f  Jti  it  onlvenally  a  femiaioe  terminattd^    Amuag  those  Caffir  tribes  who  haTe  the  r»  Uateadof  aii  it  is  ^^ 
I  These  ftve  words  for  m^ihtr  wefo  g^voa  as  at  dilfrrent  tfaacs,  aad  by  diflerent  pertooi  |  bat  the  two  first  seen 


\  Here  agiin  it  most  be  obsenred,  that  the^  In  Gennan  is  pronounced  liibe  the  English  jr»  so  thai  an  Eqglith 
writer  would  probably  have  written  thii  word  Inyünya. — Translator. 

>f  The  reader  Is  re^ofstrd  hm  to  iceollecl  the  RMWiliig  of  the  mimeral  orer  the  sj^Hable  as  $\vtn  above.  It  is 
nko  to  be  observed,  that  as  the  GertaMsdregp  the  A  wherever  the  th  ebne  together^Ohis  word  should  probably  be 
frooouaccd  Kf/k«.— Trarsi  ator. 

1  ^No  Is  the  diminutive  temlnatikik    Vhailoftaa  sIgnMft  really  a  Uiih  men. 

•*  By  ec  and  eh  I  aMU»  to  ei  press  two  dii^eal  sounds  of  the  St  the  first  of  whieh  eomrs  nearly  to  she  sound  oC 
Ihe  m  s  they  caoaot  be  more  properly  eiemplifled  than  by  the  German  words  Ueren  and  Uhren.  There  is  the  laoe 
diil^ence  as  io  French  lietwcen  f  aad  /^  as  in  p^e,  /I/,  htuuUt  the  final  letter  in  each  of  tbe  latter  irords  having 
emctly  thesonnd  which  I  hnve  lepreseuted  by  ek. 

-I  f  The  IV  in  German  b  fromwaced  like  the  English  o,  so  that  we  must,  according  to  this  mlci  probably  MhstiUit*- 
Ihn  o  in  f  renouncing  «M  war*  whete  we  find  the  m«^Ta  AH  ii*aTO  a. 
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Cousin k U«£hta«. 

Uncle .«•• * i>«« Baoinmi« 

Aunt  .••••••••• *•• •• MaolnmL* 


I 


Limbs  and  Paris  of  the  Human  Body. 

s 

The  Head; ,. i U  m  k  1  o  g o. 

The  Hair • • Inueele.    x 

The  Forehead • Iwuhnsi« 

The  Temples • . .  •  • •  • 1 1  s^l  a  w  6  n  u* 

The  Cheeks : I  sib  eel  e.   ** 

The  Jaw Kandu.ihdu« 

The  ^y^ « A  m  e  e  s  fj  o. 

The  Eje-lashcs Ammassi. 

The  Ear ••••  Eelehbe,  or  Sinzehbe. 

The  Nose •  • • P  o  o  m  1  u^  or  U  m  p  o  o  m  I  u.  f 

The  Mouth Mloomu,  or   Umloomn«  { 

TheTongue...  •• • Mlume. 

A  Tooth « • Ssihn  j  a. 

The  Teeth • Ammassihnju.  § 

TheLips. •.. •••• Leebe. 

TheChin Isll^o. 

The  Beard In4«ö.  Q 

The  Neck •••••«. Intamo. 

The  Windpipe Umkala. 

The  Breast Isifuba« 

The  Breasts  of  a  Woman.*««. ..  ••  • Ibeele. 

The Shoulder.blade I  g  alaba» 

The  Back Ums'latna. 


*  These  two  words  are  derived  from  Bao  and  Mao^  Father  and  Mother. 

f  Where  the  oa  occars,  it  is  intended  to  represent  a  sound  similar  to  the  French  an  |,  the  o  may  be  sounded  like 
Ike  oa  in  the  English  word  throat» 

(  These  words  are  given  as  a  specimen  of  the  effect  of  the  m»  which  is  often  pronoonced  «m»  introduced  before 
a  word  beginning  with  a  consonant,  as  noticed  above.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  tlie  augmentative  «t  commonly 
precedes  words  l>eginning  with  a  labial  letter,  whereas  a  precedes  the  dental  ones.  Before^,  ky  and  <,  bothtonads 
are  equally  .used. 

^  The  word  Jtmrna^  as  here  used,  always  represents  a  collective  ideas  thus  Ammakoosiaa  is  the  whole  nation  of 
the  Koossas;  Thambe  is  a^gut,  Ammathumbe  the  whole  iote&tioes. 

II  The  #  at  the  end  of  this  word  is  half  sunk  or  sappressed,  and  in  the  Caffire  proouiciatioa  is  neither  \cn^  oc 
accented,  but  appears  little  more  than  a  sort  of  moduUUioa  of  the  «• 
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The  Belly ^ «.««*#..«..••«•  Öflsi^  t»o. 

The  Arm Unkono. 

The  Elbo w • • .  K  a  n  c  h  b  a« 

The  Hand • I  s  a  n  g  a« 

A  Finger  •• ••• Omnu. 

The  Fingers ^•••Iminn. * 

The  Thumb I  s  i  t  h  u  b  a* 

A  Nail ••... Insipu« 

t 
The  Hip.boae  •••••• «...«• « Ingala. 

TheThigb .....^ Umlensi* 

The  Knee Idoolo. 

t 
The  Ankle-bone •• Ukong; 

A  Knuckle.  •• ••• Okweele* 

The  Foot J^njfto. 

The  Heel •«•••• Istheende» 

A  Toe •••... .« Osowane* 

The  Toes «••..«•••«.»Ammasowaoe^ 

The 6caat.toa.. ••••.. • Ubonsi,    or    Ithubj^njaiTs 

The  Thiunb  of  tko  Foot. 


Namtt  of  Beasts,  f 

Game,  or  wild  Animals  in  general « •  •  t« ,^.  •  S  am  m  ak  &  f  K 

A  Baboon.     ((Jpnocephalus  ürünui) . .  I  m  f  e  e  n  e. 

Green  Ape.     (CercopitheoM^  Glaucusy. ..  «.^. .......  I  m  k  k^^^ 

Lion  .••••^ • Guinj&m^a» 

Panther«     (Felis Pardus) •.»•• •«.  Ingwa. 

Leopard;    (Felis  Jubaia)  f .•••••• k  11 6  s-i» 

Wildcat.     (Felis) Boo  Id  la/ 

Hyaena.     (Htfmna  Cretuia) •. Vn  njgj  6  k  a» 

Jackail.     (Canis  mesomelas) P  u  b  g  n  h«  t  j  » 
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•  Notwitlistaiiding  all  the  trooble  I  have  taken >  I  ba^e  not  been  able  to  discover  a  determined  rale  for  ifi»^ 
formation  of  the  plural.  As  I  have  obserred  in  a  former  note,  many  plurals  are  formed  by  repeating  the  first 
Syllable  of  the  singular  twice  over ;  and  Jmma  expresses  a  collecthrcy  but  in  the  instance  li»efore  ns  of  thtflngtrip 
we  do  not  find  the  plural  formed  in  either  way. 

i-  1  hope  to  reader  a  trifling  service  to  naturalists  who  may  hereafter  travel  over  Sonthrrtt  Africa,  in  giving  hen» 
a  list'of  names  of  the  animals  that  inhabit  the  CalRre  country»  according  to  what  they  are  called  by  the  natives,  with 
those  afsigned^them  Vn  the  scientific  classifltation. 

X  Not  the  leopard  <{f  the  system  which  is  comprehended  under  FtlU  pardw,  bat  what  the  colonists  Uli  Luipaardm 
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nH.    (Canisfamiliaris) «•••.•«  •.^•,««.  Inz/a.  I 

Bitch • ••.  •  luzjakasi. 

Red  Weasel.    (Fiverra  Caffra) Igila.^  J 

Honey  Badger.     (Gulo  mellivorus)  • I li e  h  tse. 

Pole-cat.    (Musiela  Zorilla) Ikhäka. 

Civet-cat.    (Fiverra  Civetta)  *  •• Umpuku« 

Elephant , UngfoTo. 

Rhinoceros«  ••«••.. ...Unkhomo« 

Rirer-horse.     (Hippopotamos) •..« Imfuhbu. 

Horned  Cattle  in  general  •...»••••• .....Inkorao. 

A  Bull K  n  h  n  8  i. 

A  Cow Komokasiy  or  Muts. 

AnOc Kibi. 

Cattle  without  Horns Unkuva. 

A  Calf Metole,  or  Math  61  a. 

A  young  Calf  • « Kojana« 

ff 
Lean  Cattle.. ,., Inkomo-inile. 

Fat  Cattle  ••••• .•^..  Ink  orn-oo  tj  e-leleejood» 

Inkomo-ammaf  ata.  t 

BufU  0 .    (Bo9  Cafer) Ureati. 

Eland.    (Aniilope oreas) Umpoof.  % 

Blue*deer.    (Antilope  kneophcea) • Ipnthi.  § 

Wood.deer.     (Antilope  nfhaiica) , Babehla* 

Roebuck.     (Antilope cinerea)  , • I li s a. 

Reed.deen     (Antilope  syrinx) .«.• ••.•....  P'huhnsi. 

Red  Roebuck,  probably  new.  ...;•••» N  a  1  a« 

Mountain  Antelope.     (Antilope  pygarga)  . .  •  .r». . .  F  a d  e« 
The  Gazelle,  the  Duiker.     (Antilope  grimmia)  ....  P  u  h  n  s  i.  J 
The  small  Antelope,  the  Oribi,  (Antilope pygmwa)  .  •  J  u  1  a. 

A  Ram « Inguhn  si. 

An  Ewe .....^ •• Immfu-lngani. 

A  Wether I  m  m  f  u. 


*  With  regard  to  the  different  species  of  Viverra  in  Southern  Africa  great  errors  seen  to  exist,  which»  howeveri 
cannot  here  be  set  right. 

f  Futü  signifies  fat :   also  batter. 

J  Thrnce,  probably,  the  name  of  Empophost  given  to  this  animal  by  some  writers. 

^  According  to  the  assertions  of  Vander  Kemp,  and  of  some  other  colonists,  the  bine-deer,  which  is  now  scarcely 
to  he  seen  within  the  boundaries  of  the  colony,  still  abounds  in  the  Caffre  country. 

g  The  name  of  this  deer  difiiers  only  from  that  of  the  reed-deer  by  the  aspiration  of  the  first  syllable.  In 
pronouncing  the  latter  p'kuhnsi  care  must  be  taken  to  give  the  aspirate  to  the  A,  not  to  prononnce  the  word  ai  if  it 
began  with  /. 
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A  Lamb  ...• .•••• • .Itholeel.imtnfu, 

A  Goat I  m  b  u  h  r  iv 

A  Quagga '....Quagga. 

The  Zcbra^ D  a'u.  ♦ 

A  Ilotse , . .  H  a  a  9  » i. 

A  Hog i ,'....  I  ha  a  g  w  a.- 

A  Wild.boar.     (Sut  ^tkhpieus) i .  G  u  I »K  w«,    I  ii g  h1  ukbe. 

The  Ant-bear.     (Oructoperus  capenm)  ....••....  lanaga.    - 

A  Hedgehog.     (Hystrix  cris(aia)  ........'. I  n  n  ä  e  n  d  a. 

A  Mole.     (Georychus  capensis) Inthuko. 

A  Mouse Impukn. 

A  Seal.     (PhoeavHukna) .«•  Inguhsa. 

A  Whale,    (Physeter  macrocefkaius) Umn e e n g a. 

Names  of  Birds. 

ABird lotaka. 

A  Cock K  u  k  u  d  a  n  a. 

A  Hen Knkukasi.  f 

•   •  •  •  • 

A  Pheasant«    (Phaxianui gallus) Kukukwinjane. 

The  y nlture.     (Fultur  percnopierus)  ••«..•••••..  K  a  1  a  n  g  a« 

The  Falcon.     (Fako  parasitus) ••.••  Ums'^w&sa;  « 

•  €   ■ 

The  Ostrich • • Inngiba« 

Black  Crow.     (Corvus  Afer) K  w  a  w  a.        ^ 

Jackdaw.     (Corvus  albicoUis) •...  Ithbognhlu« 

Parrot ..••   ....Konee  n^. 

Luri.     (Corythaix  Persa) Gnlahwi. 

The  Honey.cackoo.     (Cuculus  indicator)  j; I  n  t  a-k  a  -  b  a  h  s. 

A  Crane <  • .  • J  £  n  d  ö  w  e. 

•  •       • 

The  yellow  crested  Heron H  e  e  m. 

The  wild  Peacock Z  e  e  m  e. 

A  Partridge • I  s  1  a  n  g  n. 

A  Dnck Dada. 


•  The  cebra  is  called<1ij  this  name  in  almost  all  the  Hottentot  dialects. 

f  At  the  time  of  the  first  PorCagaese  discoveries  in  Soathem  Africa^  the  Caffres  had  tame  fowls. 

t  This  bird  lives  chiefly  npon  wild  honey.  He  seeks  ont  the  bees*  nests,  and  gives  notice  when  he  has  foimd 
one,  by  a  cry  of  Ucherr  tseherr^  which  indicates  to  the  inhabitants  that  a  nest  is  near;  thence  his  name  of 
Indicator.  • 
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Names  of  Reptiles^  Fishy  Insects^  Spc.  * 

3 

A  Tortoise : Ingnhlo. 

A  Frog • •  Izeele. 

A  Toad GoDgöde. 

The  Legaan •  •  •  T  a  a  m. 

The  Salamander Ukhucha. 

^Inknhmi. 

Three  different  lorta  of  Lizards <Ikilietje. 

Vlch6kootjeene. 

A  Serpent  in  general •  •  •  • N  j  6  k  a. 

The  grey  Wood  Snake ••••«•  N  a  a  m  b  a. 

The  yellow  striped  Snake • Nnhssu.f 

s 
The  green  Water  Snake » Rhaandh 

The  large  Pof.adder •» ^ Ichamba. 

1 

The  Monntain.adder • I  n  t  h  a  n  g  o. 

The  Cobra-capella P'himpi. 

s 

The  four-footed  Snake  J  .J. « Kabeh. 

Fish  in  general '.  / •  •  •  •  •  T 1  a  a  n  s  i« 

A  Lobster  .  /• •  •  •  •  I  n  k  ä  I  a« 

A  Fly ; U  p  n  k  &  n  e. 

An  Ant  • . . .  • \ ; B  o  t  a  n  i. 

A  Worm  that  bites  or  stings •• Isibongn. 

A  large  green  Fly  into  which  this  Worm  changes  ...  S  b  &  o. 
A  Worm  which  is  probably  the  Larve  of  a  Phryganea, 

or  something  of  that  kind  .••••..;.; T  u  h  n  t  s  j  ü  n  a. 

A  Bee ..••.••.    In  j  nhssi. 

A  Lonse • Jentowala. 

A  Flea Jen  towaknhmba. 

A  Butterfly Inslagnhs. 

A  Scorpion ^.. Daudo&ni. 


•  I  follow  here  entirelj  tlie  mmei  given  me  by  Vander  Kemp ;  it  woald  be  very  difficult  to  ^scertatii  the  proper 
•ctentiflc  immet* 

f  This  it  the  tnake  mcBtioned  in  Chap.  iAth,  which  we  found  while  we  were  encamped  in  the  CalRre  country 
waltiog  for  Geika. 

t  Perhaps  the  €9Mer  $aurHa  mentioned  by  Nemnich  in  bis  Uxicon  der  NMiwrgeichichte^  as  a  snake  having 
mach  refemblance  to  a  lisard.— Teahsx/ATor« 
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Parts  of  Animals^ 

A  Horn  ,« • P'hdndo. 

An  Elephant's  Tusk , P'hOndonungloTO« 

Hair Pdja. 

The  Skin  of  a  Beast Isikhumba. 

Feathers • • I  n  s  i  b  a. 

Tail-feathers 1 1  s  f  o  b  a. 

The  Tail  of  a  Bird  or  Quadruped U  m  s  i  1  a. 

The Wrng Feathers    Usiba. 

Flesh f J  am  ma,  orlnjamma. 

A  Joint .«•• Thaambo.- 

A  Marrow-bone •..•• ,.,...Ummongo« 

The  Lnngs Ip'hnnga. 

The  Breath Upefnhmla« 

The  Heart Ip'h&pu. 

The  Stomach •••••• Lnhssu« 

The  Kidneys •••  ••• «• •«.••••  Si  n  so. 

The  Liver  .^ » Isbihndi. 

The  Intestines ••«.••• Ammathumba« 

Oz.dung • ••• .Pnlongo» 

The  Bladder Isihnja. 

s 

An  Egg Kanda. 

Milk • .••••Ammaassi* 

Fresh  Milk \...  LnbihssL 

Sour  Milk Khaka. 

Butter,  or  Fat F  u  t  a. 

Honey Obnhssi. 

Names  of  Trees  and  Plants. 

A  Tree    Immihti. 

The  Cripple  Tree.    (Protsa  eonocarpa) •  Intsaassa. 

A  tall  Tree,  with  Fruit  resembling  Plums,  perhaps 

the  Zkyphus mucronaius ••••  Ingonja* 

The  large  Thorn Ummnhnga. 

Another  sort  of  Thorn,  both  species  of  Acada Immieenga* 

ThcCaUThorn Umkakoba. 

A  sort  of  Cassia.    (Sehotia  speciosa),.  ••#«••••.,.  In  g  aam. 
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Hassagai.Trec.     (Curtisia  faginea) Inslakusfftaa. 

Monkcy's-Cord.     (Cynanchum  obtusifolium)  • . , . .  L  u  h  s  i. 

A  Gourd P  u  h  s  i. 

The  Cdlebash,  or  Bottle-Gourd»      (CucurhUa*lage^ 

naria) , •!.'...'.....  t  i  s  c  c  1  o'a. 

The  Caffre  Water-melon  .........  ^  1 i  i  1  1 1  h  a  n  g  a. 

The  Caffre  Millet.     (Holcus  Sorghum)  • E  c  m  a  s  o  m  b  a. 

Thb  Straw  of  the  Millet 1 . . .  Seh  1  e. 

An  Aloe t  k'ha  I  a. 

The  Plant  they  use  for  Tobacco ........./...  IVhuha. 

A  large  Reed ', * 1  n  g  6  n  g  6 1  o. 

..••••      •  • 

A  sort  of  Sugar-cane • Jeenfe. 

o       •  .        

A  Plant  which  the  Caffres  use  as  a  sort  of  Spoon  ^  ..  Uniph6nibo. 

A  certain  Root  eaten  by  the  Caffres N  o  n  g  o. 

Grass I  n  g  h  a,  T  Jan i,  U  h  t j  aa.i, 

Rushes Immihsi. 

A  Mushroom Koine. 

Wood .'.'.'.  J.V. . .  K  Ü  h  n'l. 

Small  Wood  for  Firing T  s  a  as  s  a. 

Ashe« : Uthutn.. 

.      •       •  •      •  ♦  ' 

^  I'eaf I  n  gabi. 

The  Bark , k«,.. 

The  Seed , , , , , B  e  e  bj  •  •  • 

*=^""" :•••  Iqslak.a.. 


I      *       • 


M         .         9        *        t 


•        •        • 


«         »        •      « 


I         •        *         « 


Rosin 


Tina. 


I    f    •        •  • 


Tilings  relating  to.  the  Earth  and  the  JTiOvens. 

Clayey  Earth U m  d6 h  n ge 

Sand Tlabati. 

Copper Bangala. 

Brass ; . .   : Z  u  m  b  i  .  t  a  fo  p  e. 

Iron Zumbi*linjame. 

Stone :. Ili^tfeh. 


Ill  I 


*  Albert!  (lyei  the  fellowln;  dpscription  of  this  plant,  and  the  use  made  of  it :  It  has  a  list  tteaii  abM  an 
ioch  broad  and  two  lines  thick,  wltb  fibres  wove  very  hard  toji^ether.  Tlie  item  is  cat  off  in  the  broadest  part,  and 
beat  with  a  stone,  till  the  fibres  separate,  and  mate  a  sort  of  brash  $  this  is  dipped  In  the  milk,  and  conveys  a  good 
deal  at  a  time  to  the  mouth.  They  also  use  muscl^hells  ai  spoons.  The  BcotjoaAs,  who  tat  fefther  advanced  in 
civilization  than  the  Koossas,  cot  spoons  in  the  form  of  onrs  very  tolerably  ovt  of  aoacia.  wood. 
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Hewn  Sjtone T. . . : B  o  n  g  6 1  o  ft. 

A  rounded  Top  of  a  Mountain  •....•..••••••••..  I  n  t  a  b  a, 

A  Mountain  terminating  in  a  Ridge  at  the  Top    . .  • .  Mango. 

Jagged  Pieces  of  Rock.   •  Iliwa^ 

A  steep,  or  nearly  perpendicular  Rock     ••• Udonga. 

White  Ant  Heaps Siduhla. 

A  Cleft,  or  GuUey  in  a  Rock Umfuhla. 

A  Valley «R'heebi. 

Earth,  Terra  Firma U  m  s  fa  b  a. 

Sea Loaanse« 

The  Foam  of  the  Sea  .«.^^ Amk%%, 

A  RiTer Umlaamba. 

A  Ford  for  passing  a  Rt?er S  w  u  k  u. 

Water A  mm  a  an  si« 

Fire UmiiU. 

Flame Fut'ha. 

Smoke  ..•••• U  h  n  s  i» 

Shade • •.,•••••..,•  Urn  thuns I. 

The  Sun Lelanga,  or  I  lang  a. 

The  Moon ' • J  u  j  a  n  g  a. 

The  Stars Kwinkweier» 
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TheE?eniDg  Star    NgaandL 

The  Morning  Star    Ik  we  es. 

The  Seren  Stars Is!  im  eel  a« 

Night ...•••• Upsubcb. 

Day.*.. I  mine. 

Morning Gomso. 

Ef  ening • .  ^ . . . . .  ^  . . .  K  w  a  k  u  hi  j  u. 

The  Heavens ..,.  lauhln.  y 

A  Cloud Amm&fu. 

Thunder. \, , Ladudnhma. 

Lightning   .^. ••.•••..• «.  Abaneeka« 

Rain Infuhla. 

ARainbow ^ Umjima. 

Snow .....Seele. 

Rime,  Hoar.Frost Inkdlosane. 

Pog   - Ink  u'h  u  g  o. 

Wind Mo  ja. 

Drougjit...» K'h^mehl«. 
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The  Dwelling-place^  Household  Furniture^  Sfc. 


The  Village,  the  Krul Ikhija,  or  Umslaantc. 

A  House,  or  Hut    I  n  s  f  u  h. 

The  Cattle  Fold • Ü  t'  h  a  n  g  o. 

A  Door •' ,,^.,,,UiHkango. 

AWindow iMkhoba. 

The  centre  Post  of  the  Hut I  n  t  sehka. 

The  Side  Poles  Tonga. 

The  Mats  for  sleeping  upon  •  .^  - ».,,••••  U  k  h  u  k  o. 

A  Mat  for  eating  upon   • I  s  th  e  e  b  e. 

The  earthen  Pot  for  keeping  their  Liquor     .•  T  s  j  a  1  a. 

Any  other  Kind  of  earthea  Pot • I  m  b  i  s  a. 

The  Cover  of  the  Pot   ••••...,.... I  ^  i  k  i  k  w  e. 

A  Bottle  Gourd • .Koko^bi, 

The  Shell  of  other  sort  of  Gourds. I  n  d  e  h  be. 

A  Milk  Basket  ./ Sihtja,  or  T'huhnga. 

An  Axe • Z  i  m  b  !• 

A  Knife X^jehmi. 

A  Case  for  a  Knifo Islitsjeetsja. 

.  •  •  •  • 

A  Wooden  Spade S 1  a  k'h  u  1  o. 

....      J.    . 

A  Spoon .•^.*^^  •  Igabbehk  a. 

A  Brush  Spoon , ,...»,••,  f  .••• .  U  m  s  1  o  n  s  a« 

A  Tortoise-shell  Box ,  U  m  k  e  e  k  e.. 

A  Needle,  or  Bodkin S  i  i  a  n  d  a« 

A  Bag  •..*; .«••«...s  ......  In  HO  hu. 

The  Sticks  for  striking  Fiie  •' • » V  e  e  t  h  e. 

A  Looking-Glass :...••.......  N  a  d  i.  * 

Money  .\ ....    Mall.  + 

The  Hottentot  G(A-rah,  a  Musical  Instrument I  h  a  d  i. 

A  small  Reed  Pipe :;....  Umbaandi. 

'  A  Hassagai Urn  k'h  6  n  t  o. 

A  Hassagai  with  a  quadrangular  Shaft Isagga. 

—  '  ■    ■  ■  , .         ^ 

*  A  word  learnt  from  tbe  Hottentod.  When  they  ftnt  law  the  Eoropeaos  read,  tbey  called  the  book  by  the 
fame  word  Nadit  adding  ot^keeta ;  that  ü  to  say,  a  speaking  lookiog-glan.  They  have  >loce  distiogunbed  a  look- 
log-glass  by  the  addition  of  oik' AiingM/ff,  which  signifies  for  looking  into. 

f  This  is  the  same  as  the  Persic  word  for  nooey.  The  Koossas,  however^  bad  the  word  lirofli  the  Hottcalots, 
by  whom  it  is  called  Jfari. 


appendix: 

A  Handful  of  Hassagais Sigg4le. 

AKirri Indiiku. 

The  Bosjesman's  Bow ' Sipeeta« 

The  Bowstring,  made  .of  Sinews •« U  mm  u  h  t  jTa. 

An  Arrow • • Umtdlo. 

The  Shaft  of  the  Arrow  •.. Udihia. 

The  Point  of  the  Arrow Ing^ahla. 

A  Gun    , Mpuh.  * 


'■•• 


•   ' 


Articles  of  Chathingy  and  Food.         ... 

A  Mantle  of  Ox  Hide ...Inguhbo. 

A  Mantle  of  a  Wild  Animal's  Skin Uneebe« 

A  Woman's  under  Garment .«..•• I  n  k  j  o. 

s 

A  Woman's  Head.Dress Ngonsc. 

A  Shoe,  a  Sandal Jetangwo. 

Metal  Bracelets Uhskolo. 

s  .    . 

iTory  Bracelets ,..,,,. K  h  a  g  a. 

Finger  or  Toe  Rings   Pseesana. 

Joints  of  Animals  worn  as  Ornaments   ...••. Lubeengo. 

Beads t  g  a  I  &  k  a. 

Victuals ..: KuhlslV 

Bread  ... ' .\  1 I  s  o  n  k  a« 

Cooked  Millet K6bi. 

Salt :......Tfna. 

Millet  Wine I  n  g  u  h  j  a. 

The  weaker  Liquor  from  the  Millet Tfaiöa. 

Millet  Vinegar Tfala. 


«  « 


Proper  Names y  Titles^  Sfc^ 

A  Man  of  their  own  Country Koossa,  or  Kanssa.  f 

A  Woman  of  their  own  Country.. ».  • Koossakasi,      or     Kaussa. 

k  &  6  i. 


i^lM 


•  ProDoaBced  so,  as  In  some  lort  to  imitate  the  report  of  a  gun. 

f  It  mutt  be  obierred,  that  the  au  in  CTerman  is  sounded  much  like  the  EogUih  9«,  so  that  aa  fiaslishiwui. 
weald  probably  have  wiitlen  Kowsia  rather  than  Kausia,— TaAitsLAToa. 


A  Hottentot ümla.». 

A  Bosjesman ümtöa,  or  Bat» 

ANamaaqua Daiama.« 

Namaaqualand Daame««. 

AWhiteMan,  aColonUt ..,, Umluhngo» 

TheKing,  the  Lord Inkaotai. 

The  Queen  •••  • T^v«..-    i, 

A  Servant T»«.-. 

♦ • •  1  go  at  a. 

A n  E n chan  ter,  a  M  agi  cian G  e  i  c  h  a. 

Ab  Enchantress,  a  female  Magician  * Geichakasi. 

A  Friend »f      -•  •     ^ 

.^         ,  Umsilobo. 

A  Comrade Va^j.    • 

.     -,  Vandini, 

An  Enemy    •  t 

^  ^..  ^  -^  Immpi.     . 

AThicf : T«^    #    • 

*«       ,  Indefajo. 

A  Rascal ^ 

G  wi  g  a. 

•  •        ■       ■  • 

■  •  •  « 

Sickness,  Pain c;ia-j 

'  «..oil^Bda. 

A  FcTer -^  «.      _ 

.     „  Geisakwe. 

^^'^P^'o^ ,..., Ukweekwe. 

TheSmaU.Pox t    *       ^i 

«.     , • In  gag  4k  a. 

Pimples..  •• ¥     X.  t^,. 

.  J^     ^ Int'httba. 

Flatulence i,    . 

i>  ^  buhra»^ 

Hunger t         .^^ 


Adjectives. 

Handsome •      ,  - 

c,  Jenkle. 

Strong . 

Weak ::::;;:; iuV.'.v'"'  ' 

Sick Thathdka. 

.«       J.  .       .....,,  Fah. 

AliTe,  Living.. j.    .., 

^    J  Ö  •••••: Lichihse^ 

Dead Puhl 

Pleased. *    t.    • 

• T  8  a  1  a. 


•»« 


•  It  remain»  t.  be  proved  hereafter,  whether  by  Ibis  name  i.  to  b«  undeat.«!  th. 
Iitfle  IB  at  pre»«t  known ,  or  whether  tt  it  not  intended  by  th«  name  I«  «kierib.  .XlZ, 
wetten  coa«,  that  being  the  pa^t  w  here  the  Namaaqw«  inhabit. 


• 


\ 


APPENDIX^ 

Afflicted Damnile. 

Obedient « Koy&S; 

Disobedien  t •  A  k  o  rt; 

Sensible.    Spirited   Wimbm., 

Slothful K  e  e  n  a. 

Drnnken Jangedla« 

Hangry • • Lam  bile. 

Aged ••Ind&la. 

Tonng r ••••• •••  Ikhoboka* 

Rich Fih. 

Crooked,  in  action^  unjust ••••.• Gnelna; 

Upright,  in  action^  jusi»,..* Longa« 

Upright,  sincere • •••  Long i la« 

True    •... Janlsa« 

False  Khdkandile. 

Good Kajceke. 

Bad ••  Knhmba. 

Angrj , Knhmbllo; 

8 w6et  ••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••«•«••••  Ji ' n A s n d i« 

Sow «••  Im  mahn  je,  or  Mahn  f 

8h»rp Ameer». 

Corrupt.  Putrid Anak«. 

Warm sfuh,  or  Saht  v. 

Hot Tsfib«. 

Co'*    Trabb«,  or  Ingihlt. 

Cold  Weather Godoole. 

'^*^* Kuhlu. 

S"^ Intoann». 

F«« I.eele. 

**"<='' " Siniinxi. 


»•^ 


'^*"*    •  • ' Tuanl. 


White 
Black 


Dark,  with  relation  to Colovr «..^ Knhisania. 

light,  irith  relation  to  Colour Khoanja« 

Tffope. 

^* • PongWQo 

YaUow • Libikln. 

***••'*   ! Luhtsa.atfa* 

**^®  •••• '•• • Ingwlwn« 

^«7 Ichoana. 


.• 


/ 


APPENDIX. 


Verbs.  * 

Togire  • / ....-T Pah,  Nika,  or  Ectha,  f 

To  take T  '  h  a  b  ä  t  a. 

To  buy,  to  exchange T '  h  e  e  n  g  a. 

To  pay Sa^ula* 

Tokeep    Bceka. 

To  conceal F  a  k  k  a.       * 

To  seek  to  obtain  any  thiifg,  to  beg F  u  h  n  a. 

To  find Fumäna. 

Towill Wuhma. 

To  think Buhl  a. 

To  believe........ : Sang  a,  or  K 'hoo  la. 

To  trust,  to  have  confidence  in  • . .  • D  s  e  h  1  a. 

To  lore T' hand  a; 

To  hate Sondöa. 

To  hope Ingana. 

To  praise Koota. 

To  lie.  To  speak  untruth K'hdkiisaa.  J. 

To  swear Fuhnga. 

To  deal  justly ^ LongiÄssa. 

To  learn Punda. 

To  be  taught Fundiessa. 

To  see Pdna. 

To  point  to.. , K'hangeela. 

To  hear , Kora. 


*  An  verbs  end  in  a;  most  of  them,  particalarljr  the  purely  active,  are  radical,  and  commonly  of  only  two 
syllables.  The  derivatives  have  more  syllables,  ending  in  ana,  ela,  or  e»ta.  The  nenters  are  for  the  most  part 
the  same  as  the  adjectives  from  which  they  are  derived,  as  Lamba^  hunger,  Lamba,  to  be  hongry, — Kuhmhat  bad 
Kuhmhoy  to  be  wicked,— 7m/a,  pleasing;,  Tsala,  to  be  pleased.  It  is  the  being  preceded  by  a  pronoaa  which 
^tingnishes  tfaie  verb  i  the  intermediate  auxiliary  verb  is,  however,  not  spolcen ;  it  is  only  understood. 

t  Among  these,  Nika  has  a  very  particular  signification.     It  is  partly  nsed  in  the  same  a^o*c  as  the  other  twOf 
bat  sometimes,  according  to  ^hp*  «^^^^^-^r""*-^  •*  Jtyo;«^  ♦«  r^mnmU  a  thij^*-  twrgif  en  to  you.    Ab,  for  example, 
with  the  firsipenon,  m  Nika  is  sometimes  to  be  understood  not  /  give,  but  gi9e  me  ;  and  with  the  second  person  , 
fbtore,  O  Nika  is  not  to  be  understood  thou  $haU  give,  but  thou  ehalt  be  given,  that  is,  something  shall  be  given 

to  thee. 

X  These  eaamples,  as  well  as  some  others,  shew  the  maimer  of  forming  the  derivatives.  Khoka  is  at  the 
same  time  a  tt«,  an  untruth;  iwd  to  He,  to  tell  untruths.  Ahokandiie  signifies /ab«.  KhokUua  is  properly, 
according  to  Vander  Kemp,  io  be  habituated  to  framing  lies»  Longa  is  upright ;  relating  to  action,  Juti» 
LongiU  b  sincere)  L^ngUssa,  to  deal  justly,  to  be  just  in  our  dealings. 
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To  undentand Deewa. 

To  .peak  T>heeta, 

To  call P'hisa. 

Ta  count,  to  reckon  Bala. 

To  sigh P^liulimla. 

To  blow Wuthe>la. 

To  be  hot Igil». 

To  sweat ^*^*' 

To  dream ' T'honga. 

to  weep hU^ 

To  sleep Lala. 

To  cut Sigm. 

Toshi?er,  tobreak  to  shivers  Tjanda. 

To  bind ...Eeba. 

To  hack  with  an  axe s Gaul  a. 

To  dig    Limtaa. 

To  plant Bin  a. 

To  sow  Seeds  in  the  Ground T '  j  a  1  a; 

To  cook Pceka. 

To  sew  with  a  Needle Thnhnga^, 

To  milk Sing  a. 

To  make,  applied  to  Substances    Eensa, 

To  loosen  any  thipg  that  Is  tight  bound   • . .  •  ( G  e  i  m  a. 

To  cover,  applied  to  sensible  Objects Winga. 

To  close  up Fala^ 

To  unclose,  to  loosen,  to  set  at  Liberty F  n  1  a« 

To  open,  to  unfold •• •  Kila» 

To  fold  together Songa. 

To  break  any  thing  to  pieces  P*hnla. 

To  smear  over  any  thiug T'hamblissa. 

To  work  Iron K »ban da- 

To  go  hunting Singeeia. 

To  snare A  m  b  a. 

To  hold  fast  i...^ P'hamba. 

To  strike Peeta. 

To  thrust K»b«b«. 

To  kill PuUba. 

To  die F  i  1  a. 

To  figh  t  . .  «^ II"' 

To  throw  the  Hassagai    B  i  e  e  n  s  a, 

Tomn * Dsfidima. 

To  swim Slamba,  or  Dada* 


AFPENNK. 

todance .».VsTr.T.'.s.... Duda. 

Togo •••••••• • Hamba. 

Tosit .^ Tsfala. 

To  rise  up • r..... Vuka. 

To  come..... • .•«.••.. Is  a. 

To  stay,  to  remain  with  ••...••••«•..•••• Im  a« 

Togo  on  a  Journey ...  ....•••••• Knd6ka. 

To  carry  any  thing  away    .••• Muki^ssa. 

To  bring  in  ••••• ••••..••••••.•••«....  Ginn  less  a, 

To  empty •••••.•••• .••.•«•••• Suhssa. 

To  hear Pees  a. 

To  eat .«•*.< J  es  la. 

To  drink,  or  to  be  drnnk T  s  eel  a. 

To  sack  np Olaanfa. 

To  entertain  any  one  as  his  Boit  ••......•» P'huka. 

To  smoak  with  a  Pipe  •... S/alla. 

To  smoaky  as  the  Fire  does.  ••  ••• •....••M^muhsa. 

To  marry •.»••••• .•••« Mseeka. 

Itrdns  •»»•• ..Fula.' 

It  thunders  ••. •....•Dndubma. 


PfOrtoufit^ 


I     ..•.•••••#..• ^ • Min  a,  or  Mnna. 

Thou  : ;; Oenna. 

He ..«^  LtthmtS. 

We , T'hina. 

Ye,  or  You     Nina,  or  Nini. 

They Luhmttt.  • 


These  personal  pronouns  are  only  used  when  it  is  intended  to  point  out  Ae  penon  with 
particular  emphasis.  In  the  common  mode  of  speaking,  the  personal  pronouns  us«d  with  A# 
Terbs  are  different,  and  are  changed  according  (o^tliejime  intended  io^  he  expressed^  iatlead  of 
the  Terbs  changing  by  inflexions,  as  the  following  toble  will  shew : 


*  This  word,  for  the  third  pervon,  comes  appareoily  from  Uhmto »  a  mail ;  and  the  L  staadt,  as  H  wfse,  I» 
the  place  of  the  demoostratiiFe  atticky  as  if  to  lay,  M«9  mca,  MeM  sii«a. 


AWBmmiL. 


/ 


VRUSNT«  PAST.  VUTOTRB. 

I Dia Di,  or  I  ndi  ....  Da. 

Thou Uja Übe  ...  .: O. 

He Ea Ebe Wo. 

Wc Si  ja Sibe. So. 

Ye.. Nija Nibe No. 

They Pa  ja Ebe :  Boaa* 

■0 

The  regularity  and  consequcece  in  the  formation  of  these  pronouns  of  time  is  wefl  worthy 
of  remark.  The  characteristic  for  the  distinction  of  the  person  lies  in  the  consonant ;  as,  for 
example,  the  first  person  singular  in  all  begins  with  D;  the  first  person  plural  in  S.  N  dis* 
tinguishes  the  second  person,  fi  or  P  the  third.  On  the  contrary,  the  time  seems  pointed  out 
by  the  rowel :  A  for  the  present,  E  for  the  past,  and  O  for  the  future.  Certainly  a  rery 
simple  and  happy  combination.  This  form  of  personal  prononns  supersedes,  in  the  language 
of  the  Koossas,  the  use  of  auxiliary  rerbs,  of  which  they  hare  none.  In  the  language  of  *the 
Beetjuans,  which  differs  in  some  respects  from  that  of  the  Koossas,  there  are  auxiliary  rerbs, 
and  the  only  inflexions  in  rerbs  are  formed  by  them.  Here  and  there  also«  in  the  Koossa  lan- 
guage, Dt  Aru,  I  go,  occurs  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  formation  of  the  futare.  For  the  rest,  the 
pronouns  are  sometimes  placed  before,  sometimes  after  the  verb  :  I  could  not,  howerer,  make 
out  whether  there  was  any  fixed  rule  for  doing  this,  or  whether  the  application  is  wholly  arbi» 
trary. 

Mine : :  .  ; E  a  a  m« 

Thine .   Saam,    Ako,  or  Lako. 

His    Khaluhmtö.» 

Ours     A.6thu. 

Yours  and  theitB^  the  same  as Thine  and  hx$^ 

These  possessive  pronouns  are  joined  to^ubstantires  ;  as,  for  example,  Umfas^  eaam^  my 
wife;  Inkomo  lakoj  thy  ox;  Insl uhmoithUj  his  house;  £e,  Loy  or  Lento j  is  a  sort^.of  articla 
which  is  sometimes  placed  before  substantires,  but  is  also  used  as  a  demons^ ratire  pronoun :  as^ 
for  example : 

What  is  that? Ni-16?  or  Intoni.lo? 

This,  that    Lehs'. 

Who,  which D  «  ^i  i,  K  o  b  a  il  I» 

What » Ni,  or  In  in  a. 

T)iese,  which r • I  -  i. 


*  That  is  to  lay»  to  ihit  man^  or  for  thit  man* 

e 


Tkis  wty  wlaöh fMi directly  out..  • TsJeela^i  longilij  o,  i  eakfe. 

None.*.  •- <••••»«•• ••••••••  A k 'ho* 

No  one,  nobody  «..f««.. •••.••* «••..•  Ak*hH.n.iilkmt)(. 

Prepositions. 

• 

For ..» '.  K*Ii«. 

To An. 

Speak  to  him.«. ^ ••.••• •••. Tketa  a«  ie^ 

Of, or  from« •• • Vel,  vela. 

By Khan. 

AboTO •...  Poet  Ohio. 

Ünderneatk • Paaentsi. 

Withiii  .w....* •• Ginna,  J^uhs»e. 

Deep  ia    •• « «...••.••.. •Lombo. 

Deep  in  tke  water • Lombo-B.amaassi. 

Without   • Ak.haku. 

With Nc,  ma^  n'. 

Ne%  or  n%  are,  properly  speaking,  only  used  to  join  together  two  substantiTea;  a^ 
Indodai>fuUmfä$ty  husband  and  m(e;  Induda^nmlnzjamkasiy  a  dog  and  bitch ;  Vhuhnga-niiumrt^ 
maasy  a  basket  with  milk« 

Adverbs* 

To-day • • NamsTa. 

To-morrow w  ^ 6  o  m  s  q. 

The  day  after  to. morrow • .  •  • G  o  m  s  o>-  o-m  » j  «n 

Yesterday etening  ••• • Isdii. 

This  evening    <••• ••... • ^..Pesdli. 

Daily ..••..  Urn s^la-jonke. 

Now  •  ••• • Kaloko. 

Nei>er ;,. , Pagati. 

^  Where ; ♦ E  p  i,  or  o  p  u. 

There A  p  p  a. 

Wherein « P'hina. 

Whither ^.^ v^i^  A-plilna. 

Therein - App&ja. 

Thither ► VeUappdja. 

Here Lind  a  jo. 

Hkkeffs ^*i^'. 

How •  •   ...Sin. 
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H#vltt«t? 81ft. k' hak  ft. 

Havmach? « • Singa« 

Samuch  •• ••• • Siiijens^jA. 

Softs    •... GftDSJ^. 

As  hoi  as  Sm..  .«.••... •..••^•.••« Tsjibn  gansjc-n-umlito. 

Akttio r ....Iftnial,  or  inkk&ni. 

Slow,  U.ir^  (iBipeakiDg)  ^HWyqmk      Gdsfk 

Qpick»  load,  harsh  •  ••  • K  o  nree n e* 

Wbeffftfem? Kk«b,  or  UnanL 

Tei •• H£,  e  w£,  or  eif  ah. 

No   HaaL 

Not A  i k  o,  or  an; 

That  is  far  off E  o  n  aan  t  S. 

Whj Ma. 

Bat... Uh. 

Interjections. 

If  ere  czclamatioBSiy  as  O,  ah • Wa; 

To  express  astonishment ...••»•>r..«r..«*<«Ub>  an. 

To  express  disapprobatioai  •••• ••...•. .Ooih. 

The  oath  comiBOidji  nstd •«••• Nan. 

ByChachabi Non  Chachab^.  • 


One •......•«•••.«  I hajc» 

Two •. Mabini,  or  Sombini. 

Three Mat'hatu. 

Four... ••... • lULaaL 

Five ♦ Mas  fan  m. 

Six  ...., .^ Sikana. 

Seren Sit'handatn. 

Eight 

Nittfr .«...«» • T'hnomme. 

I^en. ..,••« »....^ f.» Sfn.mc. 

«  8cdpateft54k 
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When  a  Koossa  wonid  express  a  number,  lie  commonly,  as  he  speaks  the  nnmeral,  at  the 
same  time  raises  the  like  number  of  fingers.  Sometimes,  howeTer^  the  numeral  is  not  men« 
üoned  ;  the  action  of  raisifig  the  fingers  only  is  used.  Many,  as.  has  been  already  mcfntioned, 
cannot  even  name  the  numerals.  Vander  K.emp^  notwithstanding  the  length  of  time  he  remain'ed 
among  them,  nerer  could  learn  any  term  for  eight;  and  among  the  Beetjuans  I  could  not  leara 
any  words  for  the  numbers^oe  and  nine :  much  less  hare  they  the  means  o€  expressing  higher 
numbers,  as  twenty,  forty,  a  hundred.  Mr.  Barrow,  indeed,  gives  them,  but  he  appears  to 
hare  been  deceived  by  his  interpreter,  for  m^ne  among  the  CafTres,  of  whom  we  enquired  how 
ihey  called  cleiep,  twelve,  twenty,  &c.  seemed  at  all  able  to  comprehend  what  was  meant. 

Specimens  of  their  Modes  of  speaking. 

Whence  comest  thou  ? V  e  1  a  p '  h  i  n  a. 

From  where, 
I  come  from  Guakubi Di  rela  Guakubi. 

I    from    Guakubi, 

What  is  your  name? • Ni    gamma    lak  o. 

'  What    name    thine. 

I  am  a  Colonist » •  ^ «••..•.....  M  i  n  a  U  m  1  u  h  n  g  o« 

I  Colonist, 

Where  is  thy  wife? E  pi.n.Umf  as!  lake. 

Where      Wife       .  tkine. 
I  have  no  wife Aiko -n- Umf  asi. 

No  Wife. 

Let  us  sit  down    Ma-si-tslale. 

Why  we  sit. 
I  came  on  horseback r. •.«««... ....Dis^ne  haassl.  ' 

Di  I,    isa  come,  ni  with  haassi, 
horse. 

I  come  from  the  wood #••#...  Di  rel  h  slat'hina. 

Give  mc  milk  to  drink , Bi    nike    di    t^el    ammaas. 

.  /      give        I    drink      milk.         ' 
Give  me  bread öi.  pe    sonka. 

Milk  is  in  the  basket ^. .... .  Ammaas  asc.  t'huhng-^ne. 

Corn  is  in  the  bag Eemasomba  as  innowenc» 

The  milk  is  thick Ammaas    arnthile. 

I  am  going  to  milk ...Dia    ku    sing  a. 

Are  you  going  to  milk  ?. Uja    ku    singana. 

Cut  me  a  piece  of  meat  • Di    segeeP,  in  jam  ma. 
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Röastitfof  AM        .•« i.«..^«. ..«••«*.•».«  Do-  «t«hU% 

Cook  it  for  me *••.•••.••  Do   p' he  kehl«. 

The  fire  does  not  barn   <,...« «A.uhtaj-e   mmlilo. 

Thehutison  fire .%••-.•*•  ««.^.«  lasltth   i   a^ektsfa. 

The  fire  smoaks   •..••••...«•••* •..»...»«.•.#•••  ••  Umlilo-  aomsi. 

1 
The  fire  goe«  Aut     ..'...,  ;. . . . . . .  U  m  1 1 1 6    tj^n  1 1  e. 

Stirupthefire « «v.-.v.«... ... .  K  WAfte    14   umlilo. 

The  food  is  hot * •  • . ,  •  •  Uk  ühl  sU    tt  sf  aS  u. 

The  food  is  cold •........;. . . .  Uk tthlsU   ku  p^h  A 1  e* 

Thefoodissalt  .*.. Ukahldfa  suna   tjua. 

I  must spoik  to  thee   ..• V Dl  M   U   ktitf^ela« 

Do  70U  not  hear  ?    4 • A  i  k '  h  o  t  a; 

I  do  not  understand An    dlWä. 

Do  70U  take  it?      ...••-..•• ....Uje    so&na« 

I  do  not  comprehend  it ....•.••••  ••••-A  a   di   kaal* 

Speak  loud,  that  I  may  understand       ., T'heeta  k'hakulu  di  esliek 

I  nnderstandit • Di   sihle. 

What  ti^Rg«  do  you  bring?   ...•. '••'•'tJsako    t'hl  niaa» 

The  enemj  comes • #.#•  #  «^  ••#•  Jesa    Im  pi* 

Letusgo « *••••• Hamba   si  hambe. 

Go  we    go. 

Run  qukk • ••«•  Dsjidima   koneene* 

Go  home •.•..•• •••••••■'••  Ku    dnka« 

I  am  ireary .'••••• D  i    ä  i  n  i  we«, 

Iwaiftdkntkea Dia  ku   peetft  S^nnar^ 

/       go      strike       thee» 

Waituponme '• SL'haa   di   litnde; 

Give  mo  tobacco  to  smoak     •••••. ••••.,'Ka   di  fsel   it'huba. 

Give  I    drink  tobacco. 

Where  do  you  lire? ...•. Nlni   p'hina. 

Vou      '  where. 
We  Bre  at  S  jammi • ...Thin   appaja  jfjommi« 

TFe        there         Sipmmi. 

Have  you  any  wife? ^.. Ud   Umf  asina* 

1  bsro  ten  ehiidren ••••.. Di  sfume  abanto  atiabaftili 

1    ivn         people         children. 
The  woman  itf  T^ry  rich ......;.w.*.  L^uaifaas*  üft  hie  h»ktbl* 

Woman         rich  great. 

The  day  breaks K  w i aas s a. 

It  is  Tcry  early      ...^ *....  Ruhsaa   esifti 

Tte  su»  riaci -. i....  Ilafuga  li^^A. 

IttoeaktOnifi^    ••.«•••••f#«..t« • lii»   p'huaa. 
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It  is  irindy  to-day  • *««•• ...Uko   »oja  uftfliaU. 

The  sun  goes  down • Lelaaga   zona. 

The  brother  comes  batk • Buja    Umklaoh, 

He  ran  quick   ••••••• ••••Ebe    kitsimihie« 

Thatisgood Tf api'le. 

Tou  say  right  .••••• ••••««•»»•••••.  Uja   tjapa.  • 

Bind  the  calf  fast Neeb'    inkonjane. 

The  cow  has  calred •  • ••••  Iseelp  in.komo« 

The  sheep  is  come  home  •• •••, •••••  Isimmfnhsa    kndnka. 

The  little  calf  is  gone     ••••••••••••••• •••  Ink  on  Jane    slarikile« 

Shall  you  kill  an  ox?     • Kheela   p6nna   Kheelani? 

I  willnot  •••••••• • f ••••••..•An    di   Tahme,  or  an  di 

k  '  h  a  a  n  d  i« 
The  dog  has  bit  me   In  di  lumihle    inaja. 

•  •        •  •        •  ^ 

/    (paat)  bitten    dog. 

I  will  kUl  th*  dog  that  bitei  ........ «..o... ...  I  T'^cj'a    U    i    lumajo    do 

knpul&ba. 
D0g  iJua_  bite»  I  (fntora)  kUL 

Let  as  now  rise Ma  si  Tukakaloko. 

I  am  readj ßj  ^^  \^iie^ 

I  hare  not  enongli.. An  di  ka  sUtl. 

It  will  rdn     ............Baku     fala. 

Let  ns  go  OTCr  the  ford  ..............Ma  su  eele  i  «waka. 

The  rirer  is  f uU Umlaambo    vseele. 

The  river  rans ". ..■...■..".......  ümlaambp.l  hamba. 

No,  the  rifer  it  empty ....Haa.i  nmla^mbo  «ktsihlc 

The  river  is  soil Umlaambo  i  ahtsihle. 

A  storm  is  totaling  on ^^^   ^^^^  bekeele. 

Itthonders Usnhlula  dudnhnta. 

•  ...  ... 

HeoMH    there   thunder, 
Letnsgohome       Hambane    kadn^ka. 

•  .  .  .       .  • 

These. little  specimens  will  suffice  to  prove  by  accurate  comparison,  that  rn  this  language 
many  affinities  may  be  traced  with  the  ancient  ones;  I  must,  howcTer,  confess,  tbat  here  and 
there  the  combining  of  words  is  obscure  to  me,  and  particularly  that  I  cannot  wholly  under« 
stand  the  meaning  of  many  of  the  intermediate,  syllables.  In  these,  the  lanipiage  of  leathern 
Africa  abound  so  much,  and  their  sense  is  so  little  defined,  being  often  very  dil&seat  ia  one  case 
from  what  it  is  in  another,  that  it  cannot_be  attained  Jur  karnio«  M»^e  words  ^nly,  it  must  be 
sought  by  learning  whole  phrases. 

Blit  however  incompletlB  may  be  this  Vocabulary,,  aad -the remarks  anqex^dto  ft,  I  yet  hope 
that  by  it  I  may  hare  giren  some  insight  into  the  degree  of  cultiration  that  exists  among  the 
Koossas,  and  smoothed  the  way  to  future  researches;  that  I  may,  with  respect  to  enquiries 
into  the  Caffre  languages,  as  well  as  on  many  other  pbintit,  hare  rendered  myself  nsefuli.  to 
future  traTellera,  No  nation  is  so  sarage  as  not- to  see,  wiäi  more- faTonrable  eyes,  a'foreigner 
who  endearours  to  express  himself  in  their  lang^uag^e;  apd.  .this,  feeliqg,.  XberttTore,  B%]it  be 
«xpectedfrom  Ae  Caifres,  eren  supposing  them  the  most  wild  and  nntanied  pftjdo  upon  the 
earth. 
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A. 

Abue^  the  Dane,  hU  Temarkable  fate,  179« 

Adder  Pofy  an  eztraordiaarj  specie»  of  aer- 
peat,  35, 

African  FarmSy  a  sort  of  little  states  witbia 
themseWes,  47. 

Albertiy  captaio,  his  work  upon  the  Caffrei| 
249,  note — His  account  of  the  dissensions 
among  the  Caffres  different  from  Vander 
Kemp's,  293,  note — His  account  of  an  em. 
bassy  to  the  Caffre  king,  and  presents  made 
to  the  latter,  321 ,  note^^flis  negociations  with 
the  Caffres,  S^S-^Great  confidence  placed  in 
him  by  the  Caffres,  330 — He  accompanies 
the  Commissary^eneral  into  the  Caffre  coun- 
try, 334. 

Algoa^ba^y  description  of  the  settlement 
there,  232. 

Aloe^gumj  manner  of  preparing  it^  169* 

Aloe^perfoUataf  numbers  growing  together,  161. 

Ammakosinaj  a  tribe  of  Caffres,  250. 

AugustaU  Rest  J  name  given  by  the  trayellers  to 
a  romantic  spot,  207. 

Auispannplaizeny  the  meaning  of  the  word  ei« 
plained,  19,  noto— Utility  of  these  places  to 
the  colonists,  21. 

Authory  the,  his  desire  to  visit  Southern  Africa, 
d-^He  engages  as  tutor  to  the  son  of  Governor 
Janssens,  3*-His  preparations  for  his  jouroey, 
16 — His  arrangement  of  plants  and  insects  at 
the  Teefontein,  32^— He  loses  his  way  in  pur. 
suit  of  insects,  46— Disappointed  of  shoot« 
lag  a  hippopotamos,  54 — The  reliance  of  the 
colonists  on  his  power  of  curing  disease,  88, 
and  337 — His  visit  to  the  muscle  cave,  178— 
His  interesting  progress  through  the  Raiman's 
cleft,  190 — His  disappointment  at  searching 
in  va4n  for  the  body  of  an  elephant,  225 — His 
visit  to  the  Lead  mine  at  Van  Stade*s.river,  229. 

B. 

Barhier'^s  kraal,  why  so  called,  194. 

Barrow^  Mr,  defectiveness  of  his  map,  36,  and 
note — Hiswaotpf  liberality  in  the  description 
be  gives  of  the  Afrlrsn  «olopints»  4S— He 
accuses  the  colonists  wrongfully  of  cruelty  to 
their  oxen,  66--His  mistaken  ideas  concern, 
ing  the  Neisna  lake,  198— -In  an  error  when  he 
considers  the  colonists  as  the  aggressors  in  the 
Caffre  war,  200— His  account  of  the  Caffres, 
an  exceedingly  good  one,  250 — Mistaken  in  his 
representations  with  regard  to  the  colonists  of 
Bruintjeshoogte,  360. 

Bathsy  warm  ones  in  the  Brand- valley,  148. 

BoDzan's  kloof y  society  of  the  nnited-brethren 
there,  151. 


B^9y  along  the  Southern  Coast  of  Af rica,  simi« 
larity  of  them,  201. 

Beautyy  extraolrdinary  instance  of  it  in  an 
African  girl,  176. 

BergMvevj  plan  for  making  a  canal  from  it  to 
Saldanha.bay,  40^— Hippopotami  fonad  there, 
49— Mouth  of  the  river,  51— Mode  in  which 
it  was  passed  by  the  travelling  party,  53. 

BergJoaUey^  a  remarkable  ravine  there,  71* 

JffelAe/sdbrp,  missionary  institution  there,  237* 

Blaise  St.  Bay  of,  the  name  by  which  Mossel- 
bay  was  formerly  known,  181. 

BokkeveUy  the  lower,  number  of  sheep  fed  ia 
it,  84 — ^The  country  much  infested  by  the 
Bosjesmans,  85. 

Bo^sman  woman,  her  hideons  and  dusgustiog 
appearance,  56 — Meaning  of  the  word  Bos« 
jesman,  t*5.  note — Compromise  made  with  them 
by  the  people  of  the  Lower  Bokkeveld,  85 — 
A  visit  made  by  two  of  them  to  the  travelling 
party,  114— They  are  a  distinct  race  from  tha 
Hottentots,  116 — Description  of  them,  117— 
A  remarkable  instance  of  the  hatred  borno 
them  by  the  Caffres,  276— Enormities  commit« 
ted  by  them  in  the  Bruintjeshoogte.  362. 

Brakkefonteinj  a  place  near  the  Cape  Town,  19. 

Brand-valley y  a  hot  spring  there,  148. 

Breast  mountain,  why  so  called,  92. 

Briquas,  a  youth  of  that  nation,  113. 

Bruintjeshoogte,  a  remote  district  of  the  colony, 
why  so  called,  359— Fit  only  for  feeding 
sheep,  360— The  colonists  here  were  not  tho 
aggressors  in  the  Caffre  war,  f5. 

Brush,  a  sort  of  one  used  as  a  spoon  by  tha 
Caffres.    Appendix,  12,  note. 

Buys,  Conrad,  a  colonist,  extraordinary  account 
of  hiro,  210— Defended  against  being  a  stimu, 
lator  of  the  Caffre  war,  296— Married  to 
Gcika's  mother,  f5.— The  rebel  Caffre  Chiefs 
refuse  to  make  peace  with  their  king  unless 
Buys  is  dismissed  from  his  service,  313— Ha 
comes  to  meet  General  Janssens,  318— Tha 
General  iosisU  on  Geika's  dismissing  him,  326 
—His  aversion  to  the  Engli&h^  328— His  re. 
turn  into  the  colony,  330. 

C. 

Cs^retf,  the  desolate  state  of  a  farm  destroyed 
by  them,  197— First  rencontre  of  the  travellers 
with  them,  217— Their  ^Uty  in  throwing 
the  liassagai,  218 — A  nock  fight  represented 
by  them,t5.— Their  weapons,i5.— Their  dance, 
4|ig_Their  rush  baskeU,  t5.— Instance  of  tha 
distance  at  which  they  can  hold  a  conversation 
so  at  to  be  distinctly  heard,  224— Their  trou- 
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blesonie  huatlng  parfies  ia  the  colony^  fUO«^ 
Origin  of  the  name,  ^41,  and  note — Charac. 
teristics  of  these  people,  243— Their  probabfe 
origin,  245 — Extent  of  the  country,  248 — 
Dissension  among  the  Caffre  Chiefc,   293— 
Their  quarrels  with  the  colonists^  ib^ — Ravages 
committed    by    them,   294-— t  hey  surround 
General  Vandeleur,  295— Driten  back  by  a 
colonist  party,  ib. — Their  drejtd  of  the  water, 
307— Their  dislike  of  the  BngMsh,  32S— Ne* 
goclatlpns  of  Captain  Albert!  with  them,  ib. — 
Their  eagerness  to  plunc^er  the  author's  medU 
cine  che^t,   338 — An    Instance   of   modesty 
among  the  girls,  339 — Manner  of  travelling 
when  a  horde  repnoTes,  341 — A  rebel  horde 
retucning,  367. 
Cifffre  Chiefs,   dissensions  among  them,  290— ' 
Sereral  of  them  revolt  against  King  GeikJ, 
292 — The  rebellious  onea  invited  to  a  con«, 
fcrence  with  General  Janssens,  303 — ^Their  ' 
interview   with  him,  311  "Articles  of  agree« 
ment  made  with  them,  313 — Not  very  willing 
to  accept  his  mediation  for   reconciling  them 
ivith  G^ika,  315 — Their  fear  of  returning  into 
their  own  country,  329 — ^Verv  desirous   of 
living  on  good  terms  with  the  Christians,  331 
•«-Messengers  sent  by  the  Commissary-general 
to  desire  a  meeting  with  them,  334— Their 
arrival  expected  in  vain  by  him^  342-^Recon» 
ciliation  of  some  of  them  with  Geika,  382. 
Camdebooy  a  desert  plain^  fatigue  of  crossing 

it,  365. 
Cannony  astonishment  excited  in  a  C(^e  by  the 

firing  of  one,  308* 
Cßttle^placeSf  why  so  called,  55» 
ChamtoomTtver,  arduous  passage  of  it,  223— 

beautiful  country  on  the  other  side,  224* 
Channa,  a  plant  used  by  the  colonists  in  making 

soap,  124. 
Chronic  diseases^  more  prevalent  in  the  colony 

than  acute,  88. 
Colonists,  their  journeys  to  the  Cape  Town,  20-^ 
Wrongfully  accused  by  Mr.  Barrow  of  cruelty 
to  their  oxen,  66 — In   general  unjustly  tra- 
duced by  English  and  Pre\^ch  travellers,  74 — 
Kindness  shewn  by  one  to  the  travellers  when 
they  had  lost  their  way,  81 — The  diseases  to 
which   they  are    principally    subject,    88 — 
Amenity  of  those  in  the  H»»**»  diatrlci,  og 
—Remarkable  for  never  swearing   or   using 
abusive  language,   t'Ä, —Disputes   about   the 
boundaries  of  their  property,  108 — Extraor- 
dinary, instance  of  boorishness  in  one,  I3l— 
The  colonists  remarkably  temperate,   167 — 
Solitary   and  inactive   lifo   led  by  those  of 
Bruintjeshoogte,  364 — Character  of  those  in 
Graaff.Reynett,  and  causes  why  so  unimia- 

ble,  377. 
Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  its  distracted 
state  i^hcn  taken  by  the  English  in  1795,  4-^ 


LameataMe  state  of  some  parts  at  the  arrival 
of  Governor  Janssens,  302. 
Cotosial^  a  whole  family  remarkably  so,  150« 
Columns,  extraordinary  natural  colossal  ones  on 
the  mountains,  55. 

Commissary »gemerai  De  Mist  determines  to 
visit  tile  distant  part»  ef  the  colony,  6 — 
Persons  accompanying  him  on  his  josniey 
enumerated,  9— Preparations  for  bis  journey,  ' 
11— His  departure,  17 — His  anxiety  to  render 
justice  to  the  Hottentots,  220— He  sots  oat 
to  meet  the  rebel  Caffre  Qitefs,  334-«-Bat 
«xpects  them  in  ram,  34^-^His  efforts  to 
«Btablish  order  and  prosperity  in  Graaff»  . 
Reynett,  378. 

Commission  for  iraprovhi^^  agricnHiire,  92, 

C^nga,  a  Caffre  Chief,  his  rebellton  against  King 
Geika,  292^ — ^Sends  to  inform  General  Jans- 
•eens  that  he  is  coming  to  meet  him,  310— 
Reconciled  with  Geika,  382.  * 

C^rpulenee,  a  remarkable  instance  of  it  in  a 
young  woman,  73 — ^Another  extraordinary 
instance  of  ife. 

Crooked,  or  Kromme-rtrer,  acconnt  of  it^  219« 

Cuculus  Indicator^  or  Honey  Cuckoo,  why  so 
called.  Appendix,  9,  note 

Cyclops,  comparison  of  the  premises  of  one  of  the. 
colonists  to  their  den,  136. 

D. 

D41S,  a  fittfe  animal  described,  Tl,  and  note* 
Dwrf  and  Diunb,  a  young  man  and  woman  bom 

so,  131— Another  rematkably  deaf  and  dumb 

man^  212. 
Delfürt  and  Pisani^  two  turbulent  colomsts,37I • 
DeMM,  Mr. J. A.  appointed Commissary.general 

at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  2 — His  daughter 

vesolve»  to  accompany  him  on  his  voyage  and 

sttbseqnent  journey,  10. 
Deseriers,  several  English  ones,  met  by  General 

Janssens  in  his  journey,  318— Acconnc  of 

some  others,  330. 
Dianä^s  baih,  a  romantic  spot  so  named  by  the 

travellers,  206. 
Diseases  most  prevalent  among,  the  colonists,.  88« 
Dissensions,  origin  of  thoso  that  prevailed  in 

GraafT-Reynett,  368. 
Doom^rroer,  a  night  passed  i»  the  open  air  upon 

it«  bawka  b^tlie  travellers,  79, 

£. 

Elands,  or  large  antelopes,  hunted  by  the  colo- 
nists, 97. 

Elephants,  their  great  affection  for  their  ^oung, 

-  214 — Ineffectual  search  for  the  body  of  one, 
225 — Manner  in  which  a  colonist  was  killed 
by  one,  226. 

English^  impolicy  of  their  conduct  to  the  dis« 
contented  colonists,  209 — Mnch  disliked  by 
the  Caffrcs,  328— How  described  by  Buys^  a. 
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Envqjß0y  tCRt  by  the  GroTcmar  (o  pcopote  peMe 
to  Ifa«  rebd  Caffce»,  30a— 'HMpkaM j  teott?« 
«d  by  tkM,  805. 

Extraordinary  imteiicc  of  dmlerMy  io  kilMfig  a 

F. 
F«rm#)  manner  of  fortifying  tbcm  against  the 

CaflVes,  W5. 
Fa^ana^f  fi^po  wer  of  snake8,a,n  instance  of  it,KO, 
Faiiguing  route   of  the  trayellers  after  lOBing 

their  way  by  night,  82. 
Fidd  Commandants^  their  oiSce,  109,  note* 
Field  Comets^  their  office^  87,  note. 
Firing  gunsj  a  rompliment  paid  by  the  colonivt^ 

to  persons  of  consequence,   ^Ä-^-Ncw-ycara 

day  cciebratcd  by  firing  them,'21S, 
Fish,  remar1(ab^e'  inprcssions  of  them  in  (he 

slate  stone,  95. 
Flamingos,   a   very  large   troop  of  them   in 

Saldnnha-bay,  44. 
FlieSy  troublesome  ones  in  the  Rietralley,  !()— * 

Curious  method  practised  in  sooie  parts  of  the 

colony  of  catching  Hies,  ItO.. 

Gauriis^rroer,  fine  scenery  about  it,  173. 

CMm,  luunsd  as  kiog  of  <ba  Koossa  Caffm, 
m — lakes  his  nncle  S&mbeh  prisoner,  dM«— 
Am±  reifpa  kirn,  s^.^^Several  chiefs  reisal 
against  iü»)  aft»— -iiia  pao^e  take  no  part  in 
tke  quarrels  with  the  colonists,  395 — His 
request  to  the  colonist  Rensburg  to  assist  him 
igainatliia  Mbel  subjects,. 310— His  eager 
desire  to  meet  tke  Go^Mvnor,  t'd.— *Ho  aewis 
to  ieqvest  of  the  6of«9nor  a  guard  to  meet 
kna,  9il^«--ilts  arriTal  at  tlie  Goveraor^s  eamp, 
320--^His  person  described,  tfft.  ~  Delighted 
mAi  tiie  Bnropeaa  dress,  SSl-^Confepenoo 
between  him  and'theGoteroor,  393 — Arltoles 
agmad  ufion  between  thernyS^ö^-^Hi»  answer 
on  feeing  solicited  to  put  Buy»  and  Renakwrg 
to  death,  397 — He  appoints  a  meeting  ifitk 
the  Commissary- general,  347— -Bat  does  not 
keep  tke  appointment,  3d3 — Afraid  to»  eome, 
and  wishes  tlie  Commi8sary.general  to  eome 
farthei^  into  the  country,  3d3 — ReceneHed 
with  Jaiabmeed  Con|[a,  389. 

German  mode  of  reckoning  dtatonwi»,  a^»*te«— 
Nnmber  el  German»  in  different  parts  of  tlio 
eolony,  909— Easily  reconciled  to  living  in 
the  colony,  381 — Exoeedingly  rejoiced  to  see  a 
stranger  «oontryman,  tft.-— Those  settled  in  the 
aoiofiy  dn  not  associate  mncii  together,  H^. 

Gädenkaify  a  deaf  and  dumb  man,  919. 

Good^th^j  Cape  of,  restored  to  the  Dutch  by 
the  pence  of  Amiens^  l-^Its  distracted  state 
when  taken  by  the  English,  4T-*And  when 
restored  to  the  Dutch,  309* 


Gourde  a  musical  instrument  made  of  one,  94. 

Graaff.Reyneitj  why  so  called,  368— Descrip« 
tion  of  the  Tillage,  t^.— Origin  of  the  dissent 
sions  that  prevailed  there,  tb. — New  buildings 
directed  in  the  village  by  the  Commissary 
general,  379 — Diseases  more  preraleat  there 
than  elsewhere,  380— Garden  of  Werner 
there,  ib. — Losses  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
Caflfre-war^  389. 

Griesbokj  or  giaxzled-deer,  79,  note* 

Groenektoofy  description  of,  24. 

Guns^  large  calibre  of  tke  African  ones,  345, 

H. 

JMfe  medicines,  rery  »nek  in  faf  oar  iHtk  the 
colonists,  89. 

BmUam  mountain,  description  of  it  and  its  par« 
tieular  fertility,  90---Amenity  ef  the  colonists 
there,  93. 

Hardness  of  lioof  ae^ired  1>y  the  African 
horses,  97. 

Hameesed  Antelope,  or  Antilope  seripia^  de* 
scribed,  16^5  and  note. 

Harpskh&rds^  made  by  a  man  at  tke  Cape. 
Town,  IM. 

Bariebeestfoni^in,  n  rcry  ferÜIe  sp^  for  feeding, 
sheep  and  cattle,  98. 

JSassagaij  a  Caffre  weapon,  918«^ 

Helena  St.  Bay  of,  31. 

Herrenhutersj  or  united  bretlifen,  an  ezceReni; 
society  of  them,  151 

Hippopatamij  fonnd  in  tke  Berg-river,  49-«^ 
Decree  against  their  being  killed,  ib» 

Hoetjes^bay,  a  part  of  Saldanlra''lmy,  37. 

Holiday,  an  Englishman,  desolate  state  of  hitf 
farm  from  the  inroads  of  tke  Caifres,  199. 

Honey  Cuckoo^  or  Indseaior,  aecount  of,  af^pen^ 
dit,  9,  note. 

Horned^snake,  the  poison  used  by  the  Bosjes« 
mans  for  their  arrows,  95. 

Horse»  ef  the  Cape,  various  kind»  of  them,  97 
— Hardness  of  hoof  acquired  by  them,  id,-^ 
Mode  of  refreshing  them  in  arid  parts  by 
letting  them  roll,  360« 

Hottentots,  eitremefy  derterons  in  driving  the 
waggons,  14 — A  battalion  of  them  raised  by 
Captain  Ijt  Sueur,  18— A  horde  of  them  living 
in  the  colony  as  in  tlielr  own  country,  (T9— 
Nat  «faivM^  »r  purchased  by  the  colonists, 
118,  note — Their  extreme  address  in  tracing 
(inimals,  19! — A  philosopher  Hottentot,  914 
—Anxiety  of  General  Janssens,  and  of  tho 
Commissary-general,  to  render  them  justice^. 
290 — Impolicy  of  employing  them  agalost^ 
the  colonists,  374. 

Hoi^spring,  one  in  the  Brand-valley,  148« 

Hunting  parties  of  tlie  <^o4onistB  beyond  the 
iKmler»,  objections  to  them,  97— Trouble- 
some ones  of  tke  Caffres^  930^ 


INDEX. 


I. 


Idiots^  three  in  one  family,  64. 

Indicatory  a  bird  so  called,  and  why,  appendix, 
9,  note. 

IndigOj  a  plantation  of,  in  Soathern  Africa,  60. 

Institution  of  the  Herrenhuters,  or  united 
brethren  at  Bavianskloof,  161— That  of  the 
missionary  VanderKemp,near  Algoa  bay,905. 

Islandi  In  Saldanha-bay,  44. 

Ixia  and  Irisy  the  bulbs  eaten  by  the  Hotten. 
tots,  83. 

J- 

Jaanveldy  Fan,  of  Graaff-Reynett,  imprisouedy 
and  why,  375— Rescued  by  the  disaffected 
colonisto,  ib, 

Jaluhimy  a  Caffre  chief,  his  rebellion  against 
King  GreÜLa,  209-*An  ambassador  comes  from 
him  to  General  Janssens  at  Algoa  bay,  805 
—Reconciled  with  Gdka,  S83. 

Janssenij  General  J.  W.  appointed  gorernor  of 
^e  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  3— Resolves  to  Tisit 
the  distant  parts  of  the  colony,  5— His  recep«» 
tion  by  a  number  of  colonists  on  his  way  to 
meet  the  Caffre  chiefs,  308 — Endeavours  to 
restore  order  in  Graaff-R^ynett^  376. 

Kmmaiffi  Clefts  a  very  remarkable  mountain 

pass,  190. 
Kaiman'* Smfiver J  erroneously  so  called,  189,  note* 
farrooy  the  great  desert  so  called,  striking  pros« 
pect  from  the  mountain  directly  above  it,  lid 
—Description  of  it,  13U 
Klai$8  Stuurmann,  leader  of  a  band  of  Hotten« 
tots,  comes  to  meet  General  Janssens  at  Algoa 
bay,  303 — The  general  visits  him  in  his  kraal^ 
311 — His  assiduity  in   endeavouring  to  esta- 
blish peace  with  the  Caffres,  315 — Killed  by 
the  bursting  of  his  gun,  305. 
Elaocrvall^j  the  place  of  Van^Reeaen,  34. 
JTiVri,  a  Caffre  weapon,  218. 
Knivesy  manufactory  of  them  among  the  united 

brefhren,  155. 

Kombergy  a  mountain,  why  so  called,  ill— 

.  Remarkable  view  from  it,  ib, 

Koossas  or  Kaussafy   a  particular  tribe  of  the 

Caffres  described,  251 — Their  diseases,  t5 — 

Their  proneness  to  inpagatitiAn^  ^A.^— P^flm, 

tion  of  their  children,  260 — Courtship  and 

marriages,  Ml — Infidelity  in  marriage,  264 — 

Their  respect  for  their  parents  and  for  old 

people,  265— Their  huts,  267— Training  their 

cattle,  268— Modes  of  hunting,  269— Culti. 

vation  of  millet,  271— Their  hospitality,  272 

«-Their  dresses^  ib. — Their  weapons,  275 — 

Thdr  hatred  to  the  Bo^esmans,   276 — Their 

wars,  277— -Their  works  of  art,  279— Indif. 


ferent  calculators,  280 — ^Their  memoriei  very 
strong,  ib. — ^Not  long  lived,  281 — Extent  ot 
the  Koossas  tribe,  282— Rivers  of  the  cowi« 
try,  283 — Climate,  284 — ^Their  governmiwt, 
286 — Administration  of  justice,  288. 

Kraaly  numbers  of  them  belonging  to  a  Cum, 
107 — Meaning  of  the  word,  i5.  note. 

Krotnmey  or  Crooked-river,  account  of  it,  210. 

Kuhnia  rhinocerotisy  a  plant  that  denotes  sweet« 
fields»  63,  note. 

L. 

Lamziehtey  a  species  of  murrain  among  the  cat« 

tie,  40— A  cow  afflicted  with  it,  148. 
Laubscher  Conrady  his  place  at  Uylekraal,  30— 

His  extraordinary  dexterity  in  killing  a  bird 

with  his  whip,  31 — Jacob  Laubscher's  farm 

and  patriarchal  household,  47. 
Lead-veins  near  Van  Stade's-river,  220. 
Leathery  mode  of  preparing  it  for  cordage,  73— 

great  quantities  tanned  by  the  colonists,  124. 
LegplaatSy  why  so  called,  99. 
Leguany  a  very  large  species  of  Lizard,  189,  note. 
Lichensy  many  found  in  the  muscle  caves,  180— 

Trees  extremely  overgrown  with  them,  188. 
Loeriy  or  Tonraco,  a  l>eautiful  bird,  193  and 

note.  • 
Lang'khof^  a  remarkable  pass  among  theuMa«« 

toins,  208. 
Lauwy  the  brothers,  return  from  their  josmey 

to  receive  the  Commissary-general,  71« 

M. 

Macartneyy  Lord,  impolitic  oath  enforced  by 

him  upon  thp  colonists,  372. 
Malay  Slavey  a  remarkable  instance  of  one  living 

to  a  very  great  age,  50 — Another  remarkable 

instance  of  the  kind,  168. 
Mandarine  Jppley  a  very  fine  spedes  of  sweet 

orange,  57  snd  note. 
Ma^jesgoedy  a  sort  of  rush  of  which  mats  are 

made,  87,  note 
Memiery  the  landdrost  of  Graaff.Reynett,depos. 

ed,  371 — Restored  by  Jjord  Macartney,  373 — 

Again  superseded,  376 — Solicits  Geika  to  put 

Buys  and  Rensberg  to  death,  327, 
MimosaSy  deformed  by  insects,  343. 
Mirage,  the,  seen  by  the  traMiliag  party,  169 

:_iiBnH  iliii^  aiHi  ri*)  to, 

Missionariesy  mischief  done  by  them  in  Roode« 

Zand,  143— More  on  the  same  subject,  146. 
Moedjoerlooreuy  a  desolate  valley,  82« 
Aforni/ofitf, southern  chain  of,their  advantages  184 
Mountain  PasSy  a  very  fine  one  at  the  entraace 

of  the  Bokkeveld,    127— Another  very  re. 

markable  one  called  the  Kaimaa*s  Cleft^  190. 
MoraoiafiSy  or  united  bralhiee,  a  seciety  ef 

them,  161. 


INDEX. 


Moiseibaifj  description  of  it,  177. 

Musde  cavcj  the,  at  Mosselbay, account  of  it,178. 

Museum  at  PariSj  a  curious  antelope  sent  to  it 

by  General  Janssens,  317. 
Music  performed  by  slaTes  among  the  colonists, 

38— A  performance  of  it  among  the  Hotten- 
tot Christians,  153. 
Musical  instrument,  a  remarkable  «ne  at  the 

habitation  of  a  Hottentot,  04. 
Murder y  a  horrible  one  of  a  coloaist^s  family, 

by  his  slaves  and  Hottentots,  100. 
Murtkrer^s  hole,  a  place  so  called  by  the  colo» 

nists,  and  why,  207. 
Murray,   an  Englishman,   trade  carried  on  bjr 

him,  182. 

N. 

Nacabaneh,  an  envoy  from  the  rebel  CaiTre  chief, 
Conga,  comes  to  meet  General  Janssens  at 
Algoabay,  306 — His  astonishment  at  hearing  a 
cannon  fired,  308. 

Namaaquasj  a  man  of  that  tribe,  70-*- A  Namaa» 
qua  partridge,  87. 

Names,  the  same  given  to  many  different  places 
in  the  colony,  and  why,  76,  note— -Names  of 
places  in  Southern  Africa,  changed  by  the 
Dutdi  in  planting  the  colony,  181« 

Nardouw,  a  high  mountain,  77. 

Necessaries  for  travelling  in  Southern  Africa 
«numerated,  11. 

Neisna^Lake,  erroneous  idea  of  Mr.  Barrow 
concerning  it,  198. 

O. 

Orgauy  one  built  in  the  colony,  168. 

OHhi^  or  pygmy  antelope,  919. 

Ostriches,  large  number  of  them  together,  1 10. 

Ouiemqualand,  one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  In 
tlie  colony,   184. 

Oxen,  numbers  requisite  for  drawing  the  wag. 
gonsin  Southern  Africa,  13— Their  dreadful 
exertions  in  ascending  mountains,  64  and  19U 

P. 

Paradise,  probably   the  original  name  of  the 

valley  of  Zweltendam,  164. 
Physicians  account  of  one  settled  at  Zwellen. 

dam,  181— Another  at  Graaif.Reynett,  379. 

Hkenienakloof,SLmovLUiaxik  rery  «Ufi««l4«f  as- 
cent, 64* 

Piketherg,  remarkable  natural  columns  on  its 
summit,  5ft. 

JP»Mmt'and  Delport,  two  turbulent  colonists,371 

Pisie^  houses  bnilt  in  that  way,  173. 

Place,  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  used  in 
Southern  Africa,  18,  note. 

Plan»  for  the  improfem^t  of  Saldaaba^bay 
analysed)  40» 


PkttenhergUmbay^  deicriptton  of  it,  201. 
Pqf^Adder,  a  remarkable  kind  of  serpent,  35. 
Poison  of  the  horned-suake  used  by  the  Bosjes« 

mans  for  their  arrows,  95. 
Poles,  desertion  of  several  from  the  Dutch  army, 

and  their  strange  mistake  about  the  situation 

of  their  country,  2'il. 
PolyphemCj  a  colonist  likened  to  him,  137« 
Population,  an  instance  of  its  great  increase, 

113— Another,  147 — Another,  17^ 
Poverty  of  the  house»  in  the  Lower.R<^geveld. 

105. 
Prammehergf    or   Breast-mountain,    whj    so 

called,  92. 
Precocity  of  European  products    in  Southern 

Africa,  60. 
Prince^  a  colonist,  the  manner  in  which  he  waa 

killed  by  an  elephant,  226. 
Prinsloo,  a  Hottentot,  his  activity  in  recovering 

property  stolen  from  his  master  by  the  Caffres, 

331. 
Prussian  Soldier,  an  old  one  named  Winnekes, 

his  hard  fate,  213 — Another  Plrussian  soldier, 

by  name  Werner,  366. 

Queen  Mother  of  the  Koossas'  tribe,  her  great 
influence  in  the  country,  296— •  Proof  of 
judgment  shown  by  her,  297. 

R. 

Ravine,  a  remarkable  one  in  the  country  about 
the  Berg.vidley,  71 — Another  very  eitraor* 
dinary  one,  called  the  Kaiman's  Cleft,  191* 

Reefs,  very  dangerous  ones  below  the  sea  on  the 
Southern  coast  of  Africa,  202. 

Rhinoceros,  the  horn  of,  believed  an  antidote  to 
poison,  86— Mischief  done  by  these  animalt 
to  travellers,  351— Manner  of  hunting  them, 
355. 

Rice,  a  plantation  of,  in  Southern  Africa,  60b 

Rietvalley,  near  the  Cape.Town,  Hottentot 
battalion  there,  18— Another  place  so  called^ 
belonging  to  Mr.  Jacob  Lanbscher,  48. 

Roggeveldy  middle,  great  want  of  trees  there, 
105  —  Poverty  of  the  houses,  ib,  —  Little 
Roggeveld,  a  terrace  above  the  Karroo,  1 14. 

Roodezand,  remarkable  descent  of  the  mountain 
in««  the  TQiioy,  138  — IXstdct  and  ^iage 
described,  141. 

S. 

Saldanha~bay,  arrival  of  the  author  and  hi« 
party  there,  33 — Description  of  the  bay,  35-— 
Plans  for  its  improvement  analysed,  40. 

Salt'lake,  one  near  the  western  coast  of  tho 
colony,  77— a  more  remarkable  one  on  the 
southern  coast,  335. 


INDSX. 


Salt-panM  In  ilie  Gl^eneVloof,  95. 
Sale.petrey  quantity  ef  U  lo  the  ground,  67. 
Sambeh^     a  Caifre  chief,    rebels   againftt    his 

nephew  and  king,  999. 
Scholz^  a  coloalirt  compared  to  Polypheme,  1S7. 
Schurfedeberge^   a    remarkable    moantaia,    so 

called,  139 — Meaning  of  the  wordj  ib.  note 
Scorpiansj  black  ones   particularly  ▼eaemous, 

80**Grcat  Dumber  of  scorpions  among  some 


ruins,  349. 


Shaddocks  to  be  found  in  Soathern  Africa,  69. 

Shapen  Island  in  Saldanha-bay,  44 

Shield^  a  Caffre  one  described,  918. 

Silver ^river^  "why  so  called,  193. . 

Slaber^   John^   Le  Vaillant*s  friend,   99 — His 

%     aged  mother,  30. 

Sltde,  houses  in  the  Roggeveld  built  of  it,  105. 

Slave^  a  remarkably  old  Malay,  50— «Another, 

168. 
Snake,  Its  pursuit  of  a  monseand  fascination  of 

it,   990  —  A    curious    lemon    coloured  one 

caught,  353. 
Soldier  J  an  old  Prussian  one  at  Sa1danha.bay,  45 
Sour-Jlelds^  why  so  called,  63,  and  note. 
South^wind,  its  deleterious  effects,  349. 
Spandau-mountainy  description  of  it,  and  why  so 

named,  366. 
Spanish  sheep  introduced  into  the  colony,  84. 
Spoon-brushy  nsed  by  the  Caffires,  Appendix, 

12,  note. 
Springboky  or  mountain  deer,  described,  340— • 

A  perfectly  white  one  taken  by  General  Jans* 
^   eens,  and  sent  to  the  Musenm  at  Paris,  817. 
Spurting  snake  J  or  spugslang,  curions  account 

of,  95» 
Sweet-Jieldsy  why  so  called,  63,  and  note. 

T. 

TojÜe^ba^,  seen  at  a  great  distance,  59. 
Tea,  very  much  drank  by  the  colonists,  106. 
Teefoniem^  the  estate  of  Mr.  John  Van  Reenen, 

31. 
Terme9  faiidey  or  whi6e.ants,  cnrions  account 

of  than,  69,  and  note 
Thorron,  a  colonist,  his  kindness  to  the  trarellers 

when  they  had  lost  their  way,  81. 
Thigh^onpteSy  a  dainty  In  the  colony,  described, 

Thol^y  a  Caffiie  chief,  comes  to  Tlslt  Ovneral 
Janssens,  3I0*-Makes  a  second  ¥islt,  315. 

Thunbergy  the  traveller,  grateful  recollection  of 
him  by  a  colonist,  86. 

Tfiunder^itorm^  a  rery  remarkable  one,  999. 

Torronis  of  rain,  instance  of  destruction  occa« 
sioned  by  then,  344« 


Travellers,  the,  lose  Ibeir  way  by  mght,  7%^^ 
Kindness  shewn  by  a  coloriist  on  the  occasion, 
81-^Fatigmng  route  the  next  day,  89 — They 
lose  their  way  by  night  a  second  time,  174-^ 
Uncomfortable  night  spent  hj  them  in  a  half, 
ruined  farm«  997. 

Travelling f  different  in  Africa  from  other 
countries,  7. 

Tree^snake^  one  canght  by  the  party,  160. 

Tribes,  diffierent' Caffre  oties  enumerated,  997. 

Ttcenti/'four^rtDerSy  fertile  district  of,  58. 

V. 

Fander  Kemp,  the  missionary,  his  institution 
near  Algoa  bay,  935 — Extraordinary  account 
of  him,  ib. — Wretched  state  of  the  institution, 
938. 

Fander  Merwe,  a  remarkably  tall  family  of 
that  name,  150. 

Fan  Reenen^  his  place  at  the  KlarerTalley,  94-- 
Mr.  Jacob  Van  Reenen's  Travels  into  Caffra« 
ria,  95 — ^Attention  of  the  brother»  Van 
Reenen  to  agriculture,  ib. — A  ffne  stud  of 
horsee  at  his  place,  96  —  Mr.  John  Van 
Reenen's  estate  at  the  Teefoatein,  31— 
Another  remarkable  stud  belonging  to  the 
same  person,  91'— Daniel  Vaa  Reenea's  in« 
breed  of  horses,  165«  y 

Fan  Stade^e  rlTor,  and  lead  mines  near  it,  999. 

Ferklaarings,  papers  of  impeachment  against 
each  other  kept  by  the  colonists,  378« 

Fulturesy  the  trarellers  often  followed  by  them. 
130. 

V. 

Uitenhage,  ikt  family  name  of  the  Commissary, 
general,  a  new  district  to  be  called  by  it,  934. 
Unieom,  improbability  of  its  existence,  167. 
United  Brethren j  Society  of  them,  151. 
Uyiekraaly  the  house  of  Conrad  Laubecher,  30 

Waggons  used  for  trufelllng  in  Sonthem  Africa 
described,  13 — Manner  of  floating  them  orer 
the  deep  riyers,  54— Curious  mode  of  getting 
them  through  the  Kaiman'a  Cleft,  191. 

Waiermfally  one  described  and  recommended  to 
the  attention  of  travellers,  144. 

Wsmer,  an  old  SUesian,  his  garde»  at  Graaff. 
Reynett,  380. 

White  Anis,  extraordinary  account  of  them,  62« 

Witsemberg^  a  remarkaible  mountain,  13i. 

Z. 

Zoetemelk,  fertile  yalley  of,  158. 
JStve/ZeffJayfc,  description  of,  169. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  volume  here  presented  to  the  public  concludes  the  Travels 
of  Professor  Lichtenstein.  A  Supplement^  consisting  of  a  civil 
and  political  History  of  the  Colony,  from  its  first  establishment^ 
the  natural  History  of  the  Country,  and  a  Geographical  Description 
of  it,  will  complete  the  Author's  original  plan« 

In  the  first  volume  an  apology  was  made  for  its  not  being  accom« 
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elucidating  the  Author's  journey  into  the  Beetjuan  country,  the4ast 
part  of  his  travels,  will  accompany  the  Supplement. 
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In  casting  the  eye  over  this  map,  it  will  immediately  be  seen  that  it  difiers  very  ma- 
terially from  that  given  by  Mr.  Barrow  with  his  work,  as  well  as  from  Mr.  ArroWsmith's, 
although  the  latter,  with  respect  to  the  line  of  the  coast,  is  an  improvement  upon 
the  former.  The  incorrectness  of  Mr.  Barrow's,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  infinitely  to 
be  preferred  to  all  the  older  maps,  must  be  so  obvious  to  every  traveller  in  the  country, 
that  it  was  impossible  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  Dutch  governor  should  not  be  anxious 
to  procure  a  more  complete  and  correct  map  of  the  country.  Under  his  patronage 
therefore  the  materials  already  in  existence  were  first  attentively  revised,  with  a  view 
to  correcting  the  errors  they  contained ;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  southern  coast  was 
carefully  examined  by  some  very  intelligent  and  experienced  sea-officers,  in  several 
voyages  which  they  made  firom  Table  Bay  to  Algoa  Bay.  The  results  of  these  re* 
searches  were  then  thrown  together  on  ä  very  large  scale,  and  laid  the  fi>un<]ation  of  the 
present  map.  The  journey  taken  by  the  Governor  himself,  in  which  he,  as  well  as  his 
aide-de-camp,  Captain  Paravicini  di  Capelli,  directed  their  attention  extremely  to  correct* 
jng  what  was  erroneous  in  Mr.  Barrow's  map,  furnished  a  stock  of  materials,  which  ha» 
contributed  essentially  towards  accomplishing  the  object  in  view,  while  the  observations 
which  I  made  in  my  different  journeys  have  still  fiirther  promoted  it.  Neither  in  the 
journey  of  General  Janssens,  however,  nor  in  my  first  with  the  commissary  De  Mistj  were 
any  astronomical  observations  taken  to  ascertain  the  precise  situation  of  different  places ; 
this  was  only  done  in  my  third  journey,  vdien  I  was  &voured  by  the  govenunetit  with 
some  excellent  ihstruments  for  this  purpose,  by  means  of  which  the  situations  have  beea 
ascertained  with  a  precision  which  renders  the  map,  as  far  as  my  journeys  are  concerned, 
one  on,  the  veracity  of  vdiich  a  safe  reliance  may  be  placed. 

In  a  map  where,  like  ,the  present,  a  large  tract  of  country  oi  several  thousand  square 
miles  is  included  vrithin  a  very  small  space,  great  accuracy  in  the  very  minute  details 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected.  With  the  greater  justice,  however,  if  this  be  allowed^ 
may  the  utmost  accuracy  be  required  as  to  the  outline  and  form  of  the  country,  as  to 
the  principal  chains  of  mountains,  and  their  req)ective  connexions  with  each  other ; 
the  rather,  since  it  should  seem  that  the  causes  of  many  peculiarities  in  the  climate  of 
Southern  Africa,  of  many  properties  in  the  soil,  nay,  the  forms  of  the  mountains, 
themselves,  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  directions  of  these  chains,  and  in  their  relative 
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connezions.  The  complete  deyelopement  of  these  particulars  is  reserved  for  that  part 
of  my  work  which  will  treat  of  the  geography  and  natural  history  of  the  country.  I 
shall  here  only  throw  together  such  remarks  as  are  necessary  for  a  general  explanation 
of  the  map. 

Two  great  chains  of  hills  run  parallel  with  the  western  coast,  having  between  them 
afid  the  coast  a  sfindy  plain  from  five  to  ten  miles  in  breadth.     From  the  easternmost 
of  these  two  chains  branch  off  three  others,  running  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the 
equator,  between  which  are  the  like  number  of  terraces,  including  altogether  a  space 
of  between  two  and  three  degrees  of  latitude.     The  two  southernmost  of  these  chains 
BXM  UMled  at  several  points  with  the  western,  and  form  the  vast  ridges  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  Black  Mountains,  run  like  a  steep  voall  from  west  to  east,  broken  only  at  inter- 
vab  by  the  streams  which  flow  through  them  from  the  Karroo.  The  two  principal  of  these 
ridges  termiaate  at  Kromme  River's  Bay,  and  at  Algoa  Bay ;   smaller  branches  from 
thena  ma  dovm  to  Mossel  Bay,  and  Plettenbecg's  Bay.     The  level  country  between 
the  SQUtheni  ridge  aad  the  coast  constantly  decreases  in  breadth  from  the  spot  where 
this-  ridge  bnnchas  oS  from  the  vrastem  mountains,  till  it  is  lost  at  Kromme  River's 
Btty.    Towards  the  north,  several  long  and  qpacious  valleys  run  between  the  ridges  of 
the  Black  Monmains,  the  principal  of  which  are  Kochman's  kloof,  Kango,  the  valley 
of  tlie  Elephant's  river,   and  Long  kloof.     It  is  only  at  a  few  points,  and  even  at  these 
not  vrithout  some  danger  and  difficulty,  that  the  Black  Mountains  can  be  crossed  to  the 
tenace  ncMrtk  of  them,  and  which  is  some  thousand  feet  higher  than  the  other  two 
termces^  the  raentkm  of  which  occurs  so  often  in  these  volumes  under  the  name  of  the 
Gnat  Kanooo.    This  plain,  or  terrace,  occupies  the  whole  of  that  very  large  space 
lying  betwmin  the  Black  Mountains  and  the  third  great  branch  fit>m  the  western  hills, 
called  the  Nieuweveld*s  Mountains.    These  latter  again  unite  themselves  after  running 
foft  a  long  extent  fiK>m  west  to  east,  vrith  another  chain  of  mountains  running  fit>m 
nottk  t»  sotttiii,  fornnng  at  their  junction  that  remarkable  knot  of  hills  the  Snow  Mounr 
taim.    The  Nieuwerveld  Mountains  are  called  by  Mr.  Barrow  the  highest  in  Southern 
.Africa.    They  are,  however,  only  the  highest  laid  down  in  his  map -and  in  mine.. 
Fniiher  nortli,  running  in  the  same  direction  from  west  to  east,  lie  the  Karree  Mountains, 
the  situation  of  which  vrill  be  shewn  in  a  second  map  destined  for  this  work,  accompa- 
nying the  move  ample  geographical  description  of  the  coimtry. 

As  to  what  concerns  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  Town,  all  is  here  given  a» 
distinctly  as  the  small  scale  of  the  map  would  permit.  It  is  my  purpose  with  the  last 
|iart  of  my  work  to  give  a  map  of  the  Peninsula  of  the  Cape  upon  a  tcderably  large 
scale*  1  must  with  confidence  lay  claim  to  greater  correctness  than  Mr*  Barrow,  yet 
the  situation  of  Saldanha  Bay  is  still  not  absolutely  certain.  In  Mr.  Barrow's  map  it 
m  undoubtedly  placed  some  minutes  too  much  to  the  south ;  in  my  original  map  of 
the  Gipe  it  was  on  the  contrary  too  much  to  the  north,  which  1  must  impute  to  a 
mistake  in  the  engraver.    I  have  dierefore  taken  the  arithmetical  medium  between  feiur 
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siaiMons  given,  each  diflfering  essentially  from  the  othev,  and  placed  the  bay  necovd^ 
ingly,  so  that  the  distance  from  the  Cape  Town  and  from  Tulbagh  agree  with«  it  very 
accurately. 

If  farther,  I  can  speak  with  confidence  of  having  given  the  country  from  the  mountains 
of  Hottentot's-HoUand,  Stellenbosch,  and  Paarl,  to  the  sources  of  the  Elephant's 
River  with  the  utmost  correctness,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  the  same  with  respect  to  the 
parts  beyond.  The  course  of  the  Elephant's  River,  indeed,  with  our  route  through 
that  district,  is  corrected  as  much  as  possible,  but  there  lies  to  the  west  of  it,  near  the 
coast,  a  considerable  tract  of  land,  which  I  have  been  obliged'  to  take  chiefly  from 
Mr.  Barrow's  map,  and  for  the  correctness  of  which  I  cannot  therefore  be  myseL 
answerable.  The  case  is  the  same  from  the  hills  eastward  of  the  Elephant's  River*  to 
the  Lofver  Bokkeveld,  which  I  never  travelled  through,  and  have  only  given  from 
the  best  information  I  could  obtain.  The  country  about  the  Khamies  Mountains» 
and  the  Koper  Mountains,  is  still  in  great  measure  unknown  land,  and,  with  the  parts 
north  of  them,  must  be  more  accurately  examined  before  any  thing  determinate  can 
be  stated  with  regard  to  them.  The  country  westward  from  Cape  Agulhas  to  the 
Roggevelds,  particularly  about  Tulbagh  and  the  Hex  River,  is  another  district  on 
which  I  can  rely  with  confidence  that  it  is  very  correctly  given.  I  travelled  through  it 
three  times,  and  for  the  most  part  ascertiuned  the  jsituations  of  the  places  from  astrono- 
mical  observations  made  on  the  spot.  The  Kanoo  and  the  countries  bordering  it  I 
can  also  answer  are  here  given  with  particular  care.  The  country  on  the  coast,  south 
of  the  Black  Mountains,  is  the  part  of  the  colony  by  fiir  the  most  visited,  and  little 
remains  therefore  to  be  corrected  and  improved  with  respect  to  this  part,  unless  by 
giving  particular  and  enlarged  maps  of  the  diflferent  districts.  Excepting  some  errors  in 
the  ntuation  of  the  bays,  Mr.  Barrow's  map  may  here  be  of  much  use.  .  Much  more 
correction  is  still  requisite  as  to  the  borders  of  the  Cafline  countty :  all  the  merit  I  can 
here  take  to  myself  is,  that  my  map  is  not  so  replete  with  errors  as  Mr.  Barrow's;  I  am 
ÜT  however,  firom  saying  that  there  is  no  room  for  improvement  in  mine.  The  situation 
of  the  mountains  and  rivers  is  only  here  corrected  as  fiur  as  concerns  their  relative 
distances  from  each  other,  and  their  courses;  this  may  particularly  be  said  of  the 
course  of  the  Great  Fish-river  from  Agteibruintjedioogte  and  Zvi^agershoek.  The 
situation  of  Graafi-Reynett  is  ascertained  from  an  astronomical  observation  by  an 
English  4engineer,  and  the  situation  and  form  of  the  Snow  Mountains,  as  well  as  of  the 
country  north  of  them,  is  laid  down  with  no  small  care  and  trouble,  firom  comparing 
the  best  «ources  of  information  that  could  be  procured.  The  naked  and  barren 
Nieuweveld's  Mountains  were  never  visited  by  me,  nor  can  I  say  any  thing  concerning 


•  It  most  be  obseired  that  I  ipeak  here  «f  the  Elephaot'g  RWer  on  the  western  tide  of  the  colooy,  not  of  that 
mer  oftbe  tame  name  t«tlie  loiicb,  wUcli  warn  betweea  tke  two  ridges  of  the  Black  Moootaint« 
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fbe  interior  of  them.  I  can  only  say  that  the  representation  of  them  in  the  map  it 
correct  as  fiur  as  concerns  their  southern  &ce,  bordering  on  the  Karroo.  The  depths 
of  the  water  from  the  Agulhas  bank  along  the  rest  of  the  coast  are  giren  fiom  Mr.  Arrow« 
swth's  map,  which  may  be  considered  in  this  respect  as  very  good  authority. 

H.    LlCHTEKSTEIir. 
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ERRATA. 

Page  16,  Hoe  21«  for  though  read  to  that. 
54  —  18,  for  £r,  read  he. 
lOT  —  for  Chap,  ST,  read  Chap  36. 
182  —  for  Chap.  40,  read  Chap.  37. 
184  —  80,  for  retrogade^  read  retrograde. 
18T  —    2,  between  ha  and  «««n,  add  an  ». 
161  —  \0y  for  echurfederge^  retidtchurfedebergg 
1.98  —       at  the  bottom  add  made. 
197  —  26,  for  aecestray^  read  accessary. 
889  —  IS«  beiweeo  and  and  wer«,  add' im« 
858  —    8,  for grytlus  read  gryllus. 
263  —  18,  after  wash  add  a  coauaa. 
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.  1.  TRAVELS  THROUGH  NORWAY 
and  LAPLAND,  in  the  Years  1806, 7,  andS. 
By  LEOPOLD  VON  BUCH,  Member  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  JOHN 
BLACK.  With  Notes,  and  some  Account 
of  the  Author,  by  Professor  JAMESON. 
4to.  with  Maps.     1/.  I6s.  boards. 

Yon  Bach«  like  tbe  celebrated  Honboldt,  is  a  Pnu- 
tiao,  and  a  man  of  icnse,  enicrprisc«  and  observaiion. 
His  Travels  through  Norway  and  Lapland  contain 
Ducli  curious  and  valuable  infomiation. — Edin.  Rev. 

2.  VOYAGES  AND  TRAVEI^  IN 
VARIOUS  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD, 
during  the  Years  1803,  4,  5,  6,  and  7.  By 
G.  VON  LANGSDORFF,Aulic  Counsellor 
to  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  Con- 
sul General  at  the  Brasils«  &c»  in  *i  hand, 
some  vols.  4to.  with  21  Engravings  and  a 
Map.     Price  4/.  lOf.  in  bds. 

YoL  1«  contains  the  Yoyage  to  Brazil,  the  SoMh 
Sea, .  Kamschatka,  and  Japan.  2.  Tbe  Voyage  to 
the  Aleutian  Islands  and  North*  west  Coast  »f  A  me* 
rica«  and  Return  by  Land  over  the  Nortli-east  .Parts 
of  Asia,  through  Siberia  to  Petersburgh 

Tht  Second  VolwneU Bold separatelyy price  \L  IT«.  6<f. 

Soariitf. 

For  ao  acrouot  of  this  valuable  and  iflte;mting 
Yoyage  round  the  World^See  the  Brititk  Critic,  &c. 

3.  TRAVELS  IN  THE  MOREA,  AL.' 
B ANIA,  and  other  Parts  of  the  OTTOM A  N 
EMPIRE.  By  F.  C.  POUQUKVILLE, 
M.  D.  Member  of  the  Commission  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  and  French  Resident  at  Janina. 
Translated  by  ANNE  PLUMPTRE.  With 
Engravings.     !2/.  2s.  bds. 

This  Volume  will  be  found  highly  curious  and  valu- 
able, being  collected  by  the  Author  during  a  long 
fesldenoe  in  these  interesting  countries,  and  descrlb- 
iog  at  large  their  productions,  the  manners,  customs, 
lellgioD,  and  commerce  of  the  inhabitants,  &c.  &c. 

4.  LETTERS  from  the  MEDITERRA- 
NEAN^  containing  a  civil  and  political  Ac 


connt  of  SICILY,  TRIPOLY^  TUNIS, 
and  MALTA,  with  Biographical  Sketches, 
Anecdotes,  and  Observations,  illustrative  of 
the  present  State  of  those  Countries,  and 
their  relative  Situation  with  respect  to  the 
British  Empire.  By  EDW.  BLAQUIERE, 
Esq.  Two  large  volumes  8vo.  with  Maps. 
Price  %Si. 

Mr.  Blaqulere  has  produced  an  interesting  and  con- 
siderably imponant  Work.^£c/«c.  Rev. 

Mr.  Blaquiere  has  given  a  more  minute,  full,  and 
entertaining  phrture  or  these  countries  than  any  of  his 
competitors. — Edinburgh  Rev.  49. 

6.  TRAVELS  in  the  CAUCASUS  and 
GEORGIA,  during  the  Years  1807  and 
]  808.  Performed  by  Command  of  the  Rus- 
sian Gavernrocnt.  By  JULIUS  VON 
KLAPROIH,  Aulic  Counsellor  to  his  Ma. 
j.esty  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  Member  of  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Peters. 
burgh«  &c.  4to.     Price  ^.  2^«  boards. 

M.  Klaproth  is  entitled  to  the  most  unqualified 
praise  for  his  exertions,  and  for  the  important  inform- 
ation which  he  has  coHected;  and  we  promise  those 
who  may  be  inclined  to  peruse  this  work,  that  they 
will  be  rewarded'  by  much  amusenient  and  instruc- 
tioD.— ^orM  BriU  Mev.  No»  S. 

6.  SICILY  AND  rrS  INHABITANTS. 
Observations  made  during  a  Residence  in  that 
Country  in  the  Years  1809—10.  By  W. 
H.  THOMPSON,  Esq.  4to.  With  En. 
graVings,  31s.  6d-. 

7.  TRAVELS  IN  GREECE,  PALES. 
TINE,  EGYPT,  and  BARBARY,  during 
the  Years  1806  and  1807.  By  F.  A.  DE 
CHATEAUBKIAND.  Second  Edition. 
Two  vols.  8vo.  Price  28s.  Ditto  in  French, 
Us./ 

8.  TRAVELS  IN  EUROPE  AND 
AFRICA.  By  Col.  KEATINGB.  One 
vol.  royal  4to.  Illustrated  with  numerous- 
Plates. 
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1.  An  AUTHENTIC  NARRATIVE  of 
the  INVASION  of  FRANCE  in  1814.  By 
M.  DE  BE  AUCH  AMP,  Aothor  of  «  The 
History  of  the  ^ar  of  La  Vendee." 

Tbe  political  and  miliUry  annate  of  nations  have 
aever  supplied  such  interesting  subjects  for  the  con- 
templation of  mankind  as  are  united  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  astonishing  epoch,  in  which  are  exhibited 
the  most  memorable  events  and  the  most  affecting 
liiddentB  that  were  ever  produced  by  the  sword  of 
was,  or  recorded  by  the  pen  of  history. 


%  MEMOIRS  of  LADY  HAMILTON, 
drawn  from  original  sources,  and  comprising 
many  new  and  authentic  Anecdotes  of  va. 
rious  distiagnished  Personages ;  among  whom 
are  the  King  and  Queen  of  Sicily,  Sir  Wm» 
Hamilton,  the  late  Lord  and  the  present  Earl 
Nelson,  the  Earl,  of  Bristol,  the  Dnke  o^ 
Queensberry,  &c.  &c.  In  one  vol.  small  8vo. 
tlmbellished  with  a  fine  Portrait,  by  Meyer^ 
from  an  original  Painting  by  Romney. 
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3.  SECRKT  MEMOIRS  of  NAPOLEON 
BUONAPARTi:.  Written  by  one  who 
noTer  quitted  him  for  fifteen  years»  Second 
Edition,  8yo.  12s. 

"Thls  work  has  created  an  extraorüliiary  siwiaUan 
to  Puis.  It  contains  an  infinite  nanbar  of  'private 
JInecdotas— describes  bim  in  bis  retiremeot,  in  his  fits 
of  passioD,  Id  bis  artifices,  and  in  all  his  various  posi* 
tions  of  the  Field  and  the  Cabinet— «In  society  and  in 
bis  Chamber.  To  this  edition  is  sabjoined— I.  An 
Historical  Snrvey  of  the  Chamcter  of  this  extraor- 
dinary personage,  drawn  from  his  own  words  and 
actions.  2.  The  itinerary  of  Bnonaparte  from  the 
period  of  his  residence  at  Fontainbleaa  to  his  esta- 
bUebnent  on  the  Island  of  Elba.  And,  8.  An  account 
of  the  Regeoey  at  Blois;  with  many  corious  and  au- 
thentic Anecdotes« 

N.  B.  These  additions  are  also  sold  separately  to 
complete  the  former  edition. 

4.  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  ITALY, 
ENGLAND,  and  AMERICA-  By  F.  A. 
DE  CHATEAUBRIAND.  Editions  in 
French  and  English.     Two  toIs.  8to. 

5.  AN  HISTORICAL,  POLITICAL, 
and  MORAL  ESSAY  on  REVOLUTIONS, 
Ancient  and  Modern.  By  the  same  distin. 
guisbed  Author.  Editions  in  French  and 
English«    One  vol.  8?o. 

«.  THE  BEAUTIES  OF  CHRISTIA. 
NITY.  By  F.  A.  DE  CHATEAU- 
BRIAND, Author  of  «Trarels  in  Greece 
and  Palestine,"  ''Atala,V&c.  With  a  Pre« 
face  and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  HENRY  KETT, 
B.D.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 
In  3  Tols.  8vo.  price  3l8.  6d.  bds.  Ditto  id 
French, 

7.  HISTORY  of  the  WAR  in  SPAIN 
and  PORTUGAL,  from  1807  to  1814.  By 
GENERAL  SARRAZIN,  one  of  the  Com. 
manders  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Ill  us. 
trated  with  a  Map,  exhibiting  the  Routes  of 
the  Tarions  arnues.     Octavo^  1^. 

A  more  lumhioos  view  of  the  great  scenes  wbicb 
occurred  in  Spain  and  Portugal  will  not  easily  be 
found  i  and  it  is  but  justice  to  the  author  to  say,  that 
while  he  has  detailed  the  operations  with  the  perspi- 
cuity of  a  man, of  science,  he  has  treated  the  Com- 
manders on  both  sides  with  great  impartiality. 

JVs»  MofUiUtf  Mag^zhu, 

8.  MEMOIRS  of  GEORGE  FREDE- 
RICK COORR,  Esq.  late  of  the  Theatre 
Royal,  CoTcnt-Gardeo.  By  W.  DUNLAP, 
Esq.  In  t  vols.  8?o.  with  a  fine  Portrait 
from  an  original  Miniature,  21s.  bds. 

We  have  seldom  been  more  amused  and  instracted 
than  bjr  the  pemtal  of  these  volumes. 

Theatrical  Jnquisiiory  October. 


0.  MEMOIRS  AND  CORRESPOND. 
ENCE  of  BARON  DB  GRIMM  and 
DIDEROT,  from  the  Years  1753  to  1790* 
Translated  from  the  French.  The  Second 
Edition,  in  4  large  vols,  8vo.  price  2/.  I6s. 
in  bds.  The  Freoch  Edition  form«  7  vols, 
price  4/.  IBs, 

For  some  account  of  this  highly  curious  and  inle- 
resting  work*  see  the  Edinburgh  &  Quarterly  Reviews. 

10.  MUSICAL  BIOGRAWIY;  or,  Me^ 
moirs  of  the  Lives  and  Writings  of  the  motft 
eminent  MUSICAL  COMPOSERS  and 
WRITERS  who  have  ftourished  in  tbe  dif. 
ferent  Countries  of  Europe  during  the  laft 
three  Centuries,  including  the  Memoirs  of 
many  who  are  now  living.  In  ^  Yols»  8ro. 
24s.  boards. 

11.  MEMOIRS  of  OOLDONI  (thO'Ce^ 
lebrated  Italian  Dramatist)  written  by  him. 
self.  Translated  from  the  original  French 
by  JOHN  BLACK.  Iwo  vols.  8vo.  price 
Sis.     Ditto  10  Frei^h. 

Gibbon,  the  Historian,  has  pronounced  the  Memoirs 
of  Goldooi  to  be  more  truly  dramatic  than  his  come- 
dies. Lord  Byron  has  also  pronounced  the  Life  of 
Goldoni  to  be  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  auto-bio- 
graphy.^ It  is  replete  with  Anecdotes  of  the  most 
distinguished  persons. 

12.  MEMOIRS  or  SIR  JOSHUA  REY- 
NOLDS, Knt.  late  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  By  JAMES  NORTHCOTE, 
Esq.     In  4to.  3/.  7s.  6d. 

13.  A  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTION* 
ARYof  LIV ING  AUTHORS,  with  a  com. 
pleto  list  of  their  Works  in  order  of  publi« 
cation.     One  vol.  8?o. 

14.  KLOPSTOCK  and  HIS  FRIENDS. 
A  Series  of  LETTERS  written  between  the 
Years  1750  and  1803.  From  the  German, 
with  a  Biographical  Introdnction.  By  Mm 
BENGER,  forming  a  Sequel  fo  Miss  Smi4h*s 
Life  of  Klopstock.    One  tol.  8fO.     10s.  ßd. 

15.  THE  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGA, 
ZINE,  and  LITERARY  REGISTER.^ 
This  interesting  Miscellany,  the  first  Number 
of  which  was  published  on  the  1st  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1814,  is  printed  in  octaro,  on  good 
paper,  with  a  clear  type.  Each  Number 
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PART  IV. 


JOURNEY  FROM  GRAAFF  REYNETT  THROUGH  THE  KARROO  TO  THE 

CAPE  TOWN. 


CHAP.  XX VII. 


Departttre  from  Grat^ Rtynelt^ — Sfdulathns  of  the  Ckmrniisary •General  upon  this 
Occasion.— The  Snow  Mountains. — Description  of  the  Countty. — Remarks  upon 
the  ItihtAilantSf  and  on  the  account  given  of  them  hy  Air.  Barrow. 

j\FTER  a  week's  stay  at  GraafT  Reynett,  the  preparations  for  continuing 
our  jouniey  being  concluded,  we  left  the  Drosty  early  in  the  morning  on  the 
thirteenth  of  December.  Although  the  Commissary-General  had  desired  that 
the  customary  expenditure  of  powder  in  booorary  salutations  might  be 
waved»  yet  the  people  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  depart  from  their  usual 
practice.  The  three  two-pounders  were  fired,  while  a  salutation  of  mus« 
.ketry  from  all  the  neighbouring  houses  intimated  to  the  departing  travellers 
the  good  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  for  a  safe  and  prosperous  journey.  The 
,  Field-Commandant  Gerotz,  with  the  Counsellor  of  State,  accompanied  the 
Commissary-General  for  a  short  distance;  and  a  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town,  as  well  as  of  the  neighbourhood,  followed  him,  as  a  mani- 
festation, after  thei|;  fashion,  of  their  gratitude  and  attachment  to  him.    Ti» 
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those  who  recollected  how  little  of  this  kind  of  respect  these  people  weref 
in  general  accustomed  to  evince  towards  any  government,  the  sentiment» 
thus  manifested  could  not  be  regarded  otherwise  than  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,  and  hailed  as  a  prosperous  omen.  The  number  of  our  company 
was  from  this  place  considerably  diminished,  since  the  young  men  who 
accompanied  us  in  the  former  part  of  the  journey  quitted  their  service  even 
at  Bruin tjeshoogte,  and  the  Waldeck  Jägers  departed  at  Graaff  Reynett  to 
return  to  Algoa  Bay.  Captain  Alberti,.  however,  who  had  occasion  to  take 
a  journey  to  the  Cape  Town,  accompanied  us  the  remainder  of  the  way,  to- 
our  no  small  satisfaction. 

We  directed  our  course  at  first  northwards  towards  the  Snow  Mountains» 
that  by  means  of  this  little  circuit  we  might  obtain  a  more  accurate  know- 
ledge  of  that  country.  At  the  commencement  of  our  route  we  followed  the 
course  of  the  Zondag*3  River,  but  soon  quitted  it,  and,  ascending  by  degrees» 
arrived  in  a  few  hours  upon  the  first  terrace  of  the  hills  which  form  the 
district  of  the  outer  Snow  Mountains. 

The  whole  range  of  hills  which  is  included  under  this  name  forms  a  large 
group^  at  which  the  two  great  parallel  chains  from  the  west,  with  another 
not  less  extensive  chain  from  the  north-east,  and  a  sirtaller  from  the  south, 
are  all  united.  The  name  in  itself  indicates  a  pretty  considerable  height, 
and,  in  fact,  the  highest  point,  called  the  Compass  Hilly  is,  according  to  the 
calculations  of  Colonel  Gordon,  about  three  hundred  feet  higher  than  the 
summit  of  the  Komberg ;  consequently,  six  thousand  five  himdred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  This  hill  is  distinguished  more  particularly  from  all 
others  in  Southern  Africa,  by  being  less  insulated  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  surr 
rounded  every  way  by  hills  of  a  constantly  decreasing  elevation,  till  they 
are  lost  at  leugth  in  the  plain.  On  all  sides,  the  slopes  are  gradual  from  the 
ftummit,  so  that  the  traveller  may  be  constantly  ascending  for  several  days 
together,  by  tolerably  commodious  paths,  without  encountering  any  dan-^ 
gerous  steeps»  any  deep  chasms,  or  rugged  precipices.  The  heights  are  all 
rounded  like  domes;  the  valleys  are  spacious  and  open ;  even  considerable 
plains  stretch  in  some  places  between  one  ascent  and  the  next.  The  aspect 
of  the  whole  mountain  is  rather  naked  and  uniform,  than  wild  aod  majestic^ 
from  the  gentleness  of  the  acclivity,  and  the  level  nature  of  the  vaileyS| 
the  water  does  not  rush  down  in  torrents,,  or  form  deep  channels»  but  rathec 
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«inks  into  the  earth.  To  this  circumstance  the  fertility  of  these  mountains 
is  to  be  principally  ascribed.  Not  being  intersected»  like  most  of  the  other 
mountains,  with  deep  wooded  chasms,  but  presenting  in  many  parts  low 
marshy  hollows,  in  these  the  horned  cattle  find  excellent  pasture;  while 
the  ridges  and  heights  being  scattered  over  with  small  aromatic  plants^  like 
those  which  are  found  in  the  Roggeveld,  particularly  the  cotula  globifera^  by 
these  the  sheep  are  furnished  with  abundance  of  the  most  salutary  nourishment. 
The  climate  in  the  higher  parts  is  cold  in  winter,  and  deep  snows  fall> 
which  continue  to  lie  upon  the  ground  for  many  weeks  together.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  greater  part  of  the  country  remains  habitable: — the 
inhabitants  of  the  few  places  that  are  not  so,  descend  into  some  of  the  lower 
parts,  where  they  have  a  legplaais,  or  Winter  habitation,  for  the  «hort  timQ 
that  they  are  obliged  to  quit  their  more  elevated  situation.  In  this  respect, 
the  Snow  Mountains  have  a  very  decided  preference  over  the  Roggeveld  ; — 
the  weather,  besides,  in  winter,  though  cold,  is  clear  and  bright,  whereas 
in  the  Roggeveld  there  are  often  thick  fogs,  which  are  very  injurious  to  the 
cattle.  Whence  this  difference  arises  will  be  easily  seen  by  those  who  pay 
attention  to  what  has  been  said  of  the  different  forms  of  these  hills,  the 
former  consisting  of  rounded  domes,  the  latter  of  rugged  flats. 

Three  considerable  rivers  have  their  sources  in  the  Snow  Mountains,  which 
are  constantly  supplied  with  water  the  whole  year  round  from  the  melted 
snows  and  the  rain  water.  Towards  the  south  flows  the  Zondag's  Rivers 
towards  the  east  several  small  streams,  which  at  last  unite  to  form  the  great 
Fish  River;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  on  the  north  side,  rises  the 
Sea-Cow  River:  this  flows  after  a  while  into  the  Orange  River;  and  the 
tatter,  subsequent  to  this  union,  continues  its  course  for  more  than  a  hundred 
miles,  when  it  falls  into  the  sea  on  the  western  coast.  Both  the  other  rivers 
tun  in  a  southerly  direction  :— a  description  of  them,  near  the  mouth  of  each» 
has  been  given  in  a  former  part  of  this  work. 

The  uppermost  stratum  of  the  Snow  Mountains  consists  of  a  large  grained 
sandstone,  intermingled  at  intervals  with  quartz.  Lower  down,  thtfy  consist 
of  a  schist,  varying  in  different  parts  exceedingly  both  in  thickness  and 
colour ; — granite  is  no  where  to  be  found.  The.  soil  is  throughout  a  stiff 
argile,  which,  as  well  as  the  sandstone,  is  in  many  parts  extremely  oxydated. 
Almost  every  where  the  ground  is  strewed  over  with  loose  stones,  which 
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contribute  essentially  towards  keeping  it  cool  in  summer,  and  assist  no  less 
in  promoting  the  vegetation  of  the  plants. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  country  almost  point  themselves 
out,  from  what  is  said  above»    There  is  no  want  of  springs,  and  the  country 
is  therefore  tolerably  populous:  it  is  very  favourable  to  the:breeding  of  cattle, 
and   most  of  the   inhabitants  are   in  easy   circumstances»    There  is  very 
little  land  wholly  useless,  as  in  the  plains  of  Camdeboo  and  Bruin tjeshoogte, 
theretbre,  every  one  confines  Himself  readily  within  hi»own  allotted  boundary, 
consequently  is  less  in  danger  of  being  engaged  in  disputes  with  his  neigh- 
bour. /On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  disadvantages  is,  that,  though  the 
springs  continue  to  flow  the  whole  year  through,  they  do  not  yield  a  great 
abundance  of  water,  consequently  the  fields  cannot  in  many  parts  be  watered 
sufficiently  for  agricultural   purposes.     Where  there  is  a  supply  of  water» 
very  good  corn  is  grown,  particularly  wheat.     But  little  fruit  can  be  pro- 
cured, partly  from  the  want  of  water,  partly  from  the  nature  of  the  soil« 
Not  a  tree  grows  on  these  hills;  and  Mr.  Barrow^s  remark,  that  there  are 
people  here  who  never  saw  a  wood,  or  even  a  copse,  in  their  lives,  is  per- 
fectly just  and  correct.     In  those  places  only,  where  the  rivers  begin  to  flow 
into  the  plains,  are  they  shaded  with  mimosas  and  other  little  trees.     In  the 
higher  parts,  the  beds  of  the  rivers  are  often  broad,  and  composed  of  ai> 
argillaceous  schist;  the  stones  in  many  places  form  a  sort  of  steps,  down 
which,  during  the  rainy  season,  cascades  rush  from  step  to  step  in  a  very 
picturesque  manner.     In  the  summer  time,  when  the  streams  cease  to  flow, 
the  greater  part  of  the  springs  are  seen  rising  from  the  interstices  of  these 
steps. 

The  want  of  wood  is  here  so  great,  that  no  supply  can  be  had  even  for 
fuel,  and  the  people  are  obliged  to  burn  the  dung  of  their  cattle  dried.  The 
bleak  wind  which  blows  in  winter  is  particularly  adverse  to  the  cultivation 
of  nut  or  fruit  trees;  even  the  oak  will  not  thrive.  A  still  greater  evil  than 
any  yet  enumerated  is  the  swarms  of  locusts  which  often  overspread  the 
country,  devouring  not  only  the  corn  but  the  pastures,  so  that  not  a  leaf, 
not  a  morsel  ofgreen  of  any  kind,  is  to  be  seen  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
Uitme  abounds,  but  for  that  very  reason  there  are  also  a  great  many  lions 
and  leopards,  which  often  do  terrible  mischief  among  the  flocks  and  herds.. 
But  of  all  the  enemies  which  the  country  haäto  dread,  the  Bosjesmans  ace 
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the  most  formidable^  The  smallest  loss  that  can  be  expected  flrom  their 
maraudings  must  be  estimated  at  five  out  of  every  hundred  of  the  sheep  and 
oxen  annually«  The  inhabitants  of  the  outer  Snow  Mountains  are  more 
particularly  exposed  to  their  incursions;  and  many  a  farmer  has  on  a  single 
occasion  suffered  such  heavy  losses,  as  to  throw  him  several  years  behind 
hand  in  his  circumstances. 

The  breeding  of  sheep  is  the  most  important  occupation  of  the  colonists 
in  these  parts«  The  sheep  of  this  country,  and  of  the  Roggeveld,  are  the  most 
weighty  of  any  in  the  colony,  and  their  flesh  is  reckoned  the  best  flavoured. 
Some  farmers  have  flocks  to  the  amount  of  six  or  seven  thousand^  and  few 
have  less  than  three  thousand.  From  the  calculations  already  given,  an 
estimate  may  easily  be  made  of  the  great  profits  to  be  derived  from  such  a 
stock.  Lately,  through  the  intervention  of  the  commission  for  promoting 
the  improvement  of  agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle,  Spanish  rams 
have  been  introduced,  which  have  improved  the  breed  so  much,  that  many 
farmers  have  now  excellent  wool  to  bring  to  market.  When  the  advantages^ 
to  be  derived  from  these  improvements  in  the  breed  shall  be  more  extensively 
known  and  allowed^  so  that  it  shall  become  a  matter  of  general  adoption,  it 
will  easily  be  seen  what  a  vast  source  of  profit  must  be  opened  to  the  colonists 
of  these  parts. 

The  cattle  are  an  object  of  scarcely  less  profit  to  these  people.  The  cows 
give  richer  milk  than  elsewhere«  and  in  greater  abundance;  the  butter  made 
here  is  carried  in  great  quantities  to  the  Cape  Town,  where  tt  is  always 
eagerly  bought  up.  Mr.  Barrow  reckons  that  a  herd  of  fifty  cows  will  pro- 
duce at  least  a  hundred  pounds  of  butter  in  a  week.  I  have  been  assured, 
however,  that  such  a  produce  is  only  to  be  expected  at  the  best  time  of  the 
year,  and  under  particularly  favourable  circumstances.  The  horses  in  this 
country  are  extremely  subject  to  the  prevailing  murrain  ;  none  are  there* 
fore  bred  here  ;  they  are  bought  in  from  other  parts. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Snow  Mountains  are  a  vigorous  and  cheerful  race. 
The  healthy  coldness  of  the  climate,  affluence  of  circumstances,  their  fre- 
quent journeys  to  the  Cape  Town,  and  their  exertions  in  the  chace,  have  a 
decided  influence  upon  them,  as  well  as  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
of  Hantam.  It  must  not,  however^  be  supposed  that  there  is  the  very 
striking  difference  between  them  and  all  the  other  colonists  that  Mr.  Barroifir 
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tepresentS!  they  share  all  the  virtues  and  all  the  failings  of  their  fellow-* 
eotrntrymen)  only  that  they  are,  generally  speaking,  Jess  indolent,  and  more 
peaceable  than  the  rest.  But  among  them  also  are  individuals  who  arq  guilty 
of  very  great  misbehaviour  towards  those  who  are  under  them>  and  towards 
the  Bosjesmans-«>wbo  even  participated,  and  that  with  no  light  or  sparing 
hand,  in  the  fatal  disturbances  from  which  Graaff  Reynett  suffered  so  severely. 
The  humour  which  the  traveller  himself  happens  to  be  in  at  the  moment,  as 
I  can  answer  from  my  own  experience,  has  often  a  great  influence  in  the 
estimate  he  forms  of  those  with  whom  he  associates.  In  this  country  the 
f^ople  are  seldom  to  be  known  but  in  their  domestic  capacity«  The  traveller 
enters  with  them  immediately  into  the  relationship  of  host  and  guest,  and 
the  more  or  less  friendly  reception  he  experiences,  must  unavoidably,  un- 
known almost  to  himself,  give  a  bias  to  his  judgment.  Not  much  accus- 
tomed to  the  visits  of  persons  of  distinction,  the  colonist  is  easily  embar* 
rassed,-- he  endeavours  to  conceal  his  embarrassment,  under  various  ilU 
chosen  deviations  from  his  ordinary  manner,  or,  to  give  himself  an  air  of 
consequence  in  the  eyes  of  the  stranger^  assumes  the  lordly  manner  which 
he  exercises  toivards  hh^  slaves  and  Hottentots,  and  so  presents  himself 
under  a  much  worse  aspect  than  really  belongs  to  him.  On  the  contrary, 
should  it  happen  that  the  traveller  and  his  host  meet  in  a  favourable  humour^ 
the  one  enters  with  confidence,  the  other  receives  with  hospitality;  a  pleasant 
conversation  immediately  commences;  each  is  open  and  frank  towards  the 
other;  and  the  whole  visit  goes  off  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  Thus 
the  stranger  forms  his  general  judgment  of  the  people  of  the  country,  ac- 
cording to  the  good  or  ill-humour  in  which  he  has  happened  to  find  the  few 
families  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing, — according  to  the  auspicious 
or  inauspicious  circumstances  under  which  he  has  visited  them.  Mr.  Barrow, 
in  his  journey  through  the  Snow  Mountains,  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
entertained  by  some  of  the  most  worthy  and  respectable  people  of  the  colony 
—the  excellent  Gerot«^  the  honest  Van  der  Walt,  Louis  Van  Wyk,  Cobus 
Van  Heerden,  and  others ;  and  if  he  formed  his  opinion  of  the  rest  by  these 
specimens,  that  opinion  couid  not  but  be  favourable.  Equally  respectable 
peopfe  are,  however,  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  colony  ;  and  Mr.  Bar-* 
row,  had  he  travelled  under  more  propitious  circumstances,  would  have  met 
with  them  evefy  where. 
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That  my  readers  may  know  the  dark  as  well  as  the  bright  side  of  the 
question,  and  may  see  how  easily  single  experiments  may  lead  to  partial  and 
prejudiced  judgments,  I  cannot  resist  transcribing  a  passage  from  the  journal 
of  a  friend  of  mine,  which  will  place  the  inhabitants  of  the  Snow  Mountains 
under  a  very  different  point  of  view.     This  gentleman^  an  officer  of  rank, 
was  travelling  through  the  country"  upon  government  business  in  the  winter 
season,  when  he  came  in  the  evening  of  a  cold  rainy  day  in  July  to  a  farnif 
whither  be  had  sent  to  announce  his  intended  visit,  and  where  he  conse« 
quently  hoped  to  find  things  prepared  in  some  order  for  his  reception.     To 
bis  great  astonishment,  however,  the  owner  of  the  house  was  absent,  he 
having  gone  that  very  day  to  his  legplaats,  as  if  purposely  to  avoid  seeing 
and  receiving  his  guest.    The  officer  waited  a  long  time  before  any  one  made 
his  appearance  from  the  bouse :  at  length  a  slave  came  forth,  from  whom» 
however^  he  could  learn  nothing,  for  the  unfortunate  creature  was  deaf  and 
dumb.     After  awhile,  he  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  went  into  the  house» 
half  starved  with  cold.     An  old  German  invalid  soldier,  who  served  the 
farmer  in  the  capacity  of  overseer  of  his  slaves,  who  was  lame  with  the  gout» 
and  crying  out  with  pain,  now  crept  from  a  corner :  to  him  the  officer  ad- 
dressed himself,   begging  some  assistance  in  unsaddling  the  horses,  and 
bringing  in  the  effects.     An  old  slave,  with  grey  hair,  immediately  went  out 
with  the  officer  upon  this  business,  the  invalid  calling  after  the  latter  to  bid 
him  beware  of  the  slave,  for  he  was  a  worthless  wretch,  and  would  steal 
whatever  he  could  lay  his  hands  on.     Besides  this  grey^baired  slave,  and 
the  deaf  and  dumb  one,  there  was  a  third  (who  was  also  deaf,  and  bad  but 
one  eye),  with  a  fourth,  who  had  only  been  there  a  few  weeks,  having  been 
recently  purchased  at  the  Cape  Town,  who  did  not  understand  a  word  of 
Dutch,  and  was  no  less  ignorant  of  every  thing  relating  to  the  business  in 
which  he  was  to  be  employed:  to  complete  the  party,  a  little  Bosjesman 
girl,  who  had  wrapped  herself  up  in  a' sheepskin,  was  crouching  in  a  corner 
with  the  flock.     With  some  difficulty  a  few  chips  of  wood  were  collected 
together  to  make  a  fire,  but  they  were  unfortunately  wet  with  the  rain^  and 
sent  forth  the  most  horrible  exhalations.    Though  this  was  the  house  of  one 
of  the  most  substantial  men  in  the  country,  not  a  candle  was  to  be  procured^ 
and  the  guests  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  the  little  light 
afforded  by  this  smoaky  fire.    The  host's  bedchamber  was  locked  up,  and 
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tb^  whole  company,  consisting  of  some  officers,  a  small  escort  of  dragoons, 
and  several  Hottentots,  were  obliged  to  pass  the  night  without  beds,  nest- 
ling together  round  the  fire.  To  complete  their  misfortunes,  it;  happened  to 
these  good  travellers,  as  soiAetimes  happened  to  us  in  wet  and  bad  weather, 
that  on  account  of  the  roads  being  very  slippery,  the  waggons  could  not  keep 
pace  with  them,  but  were  left  much  in  the  rear  ;T*the  company  were  obliged 
therefore  not  only  to  remain  in  this  dirty,  smoaky  place,  but  to  remain 
there* destitute  of  every  kind  of  accommodation,  even  of  food.  The  ever- 
complaining  invalid,  however,  gave  them  an  invitation  to  make  use  of  the 
aheep  which  was  hanging  skinned  near  the  flock,  saying  that  it  was  killed . 
for  the  travellers.  For  want  of  any  thing  better,  the  party  were  obliged  to 
Hccept  of  this  invitation,  and  one  of  the  European  servants  cut  out  some 
pieces,  which  were  cooked,  though  in  a.very  indifferent  manner,  since  the 
house  was  wholly  destitute  of  kitchen  utensils:  the  meat  was  besides  so 
lean,  and  so  exceedingly  ill-flavoured,  that  very  little  of  it  was  eaten.  To 
shorten  in  some  measure  this  tedious  night,  the  company  entered  into  con- 
versation with  the  little  Bosjesman  girl,  as  the  only  amusement  attainable. 
She  was  not  at  all  bashful,  and  answered  with  great  naivet^  in  broken 
Dutch,  mixed  with  the  Hottentot  and  Malay  languages.  She  represented 
herself  as  very  ujnhappy^  and  said  she  had  once  run  away,  and  returned  to 
her  parents^  but  the  Baas  had  sent  after  her,  and  brought  her  back.  The 
people  reminded  her,  she- said,  that  she  was  much  better  off  among  the 
Christians  than  in  her  own  kraal ;  but  this  she  roundly  denied,  making 
many  complaints  of  the  treatment  she  experienced.  The  conversation  was 
then  turned  to  the  lean  sheep,  on  which  the  company  had  been  just  regaling 
themselves,  when  the  girl  very  innocently  related,  that  two  had  died  of  dis- 
ease, and  this  was  at  the  point  of  death  when  it  was  killed.  The  discovery 
was  not  very  agreeable,  and  put  the  party  so  much  the  more  out  of  humour, 
as  they  found  from  the  lists  given  in  to  them  upon  their  journey,  that  this 
farmer  was  the  owner  of  flocks  to  the  amount  of  seven  thousand  four  hun^ 
dred  head.  My  infirm  old  countryman  made  many  apologies  upon  the 
subject,  saying  that  his  master  was  indeed  over  and  above  stingy ;  the 
situation  of  the  slaves,  therefore,'  was  truly  lamentable,  for  he  only  brought . 
such  from  the  Cape  Town  as  were  to  be  purchased  at  a  very  cheap  rate«  ' 
As  for  him  that  had  but  one  eye,  that  was  indeed  a  mere  accidenti  and 
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happened  from  his  master  having  by  mistake  hit  him  one  day  somewhat 
too  hard.  It  will  easily  be  imagined  that  the  company  quitted  this  inhos- 
pitable retreat  the  moment  that  the  waggons  arrived. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  how  much  to  blame  the  traveller  would 
be,  even  though  he  should  by  chance  meet  with  a  similar  instance  of  inhospi- 
tality  among  the  Snow  Mountains,  were  he  to  consider  the  eulogium  lavished 
upon  them  by  Mr.  Barrow  as  entirely  unfounded ;  and  yet  this  is  a  failing 
into  which  that  gentleman  himself  has  very  frequently  fallen.  I  have  ven- 
tured above  to  hazard  an  opinion,  that  the  case  would  have  been  different 
had  he  travelled  under  more  favourable  circumstances^  but  nothing  could* 
have  been  more  impoliticly  conducted  than  his  whole  journey.  He  had 
been  but  a  few  months  at  the  Cape  when  it  was  undertaken,  and  he  en- 
tered upon  it  totally  unacquainted  with  the  general  habits  and  modes  of 
life  of  the  colonists,  exceedingly  prejudiced  against  them  in  every  way, 
and  very  little  acquainted  with  the  Dutch  language.  He  regarded  every 
colonist  as  turbulent,  seditious,  and  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace, 
who  must  be  judged  according  to  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law,  and  with 
wh^m  it  was  scarcely  worth  any  man's  while  to  make  a  farther  acquaintance; 
and  while  this  was  the  case  on  his  side,  the  colonists  on  theirs  considered  him 
as  a  rigorous  judge,  as  the  delegate  of  a  government  which  they  did  not  love, 
and  had  grievously  offended.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  he  brought  with 
him  the  former  Landdrost  Meinier,  who,  as  we  have  seen  above,  had  nei- 
ther motive  or  inclination  to  think  favourably  of  these  people,  and  whose 
presence  was  enough  to  crush  any  -confidence  that  might  be  germinating  in 
their  bosoms.  As  Mr.  Barrow,  therefore,  saw  with  the  eyes  of  others,  heard 
with  the  ears  of  others,  it  was  very  easy  to  represent  every  thing  to  him  in 
the  most  unfavourable  light,  and  to  make  the  quiet  and  submissive  appear 
fts  odious  as  the  daring  and  rebellious.  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  enforce 
these  remarks, since,  of  all  that  this  meritorious  writer  has  published  concern- 
ing the  colony  of  the  Cape,  nothing  has  been  read  with  greater  avidity,  or 
more  eagerly  treasured  up  in  the  memories  of  the  readers,  than  his  accounts 
of  the  ignorance,  the  brutality,  the  filthiness,  and  the  perverseness  of  the 
African  farmers.  While  his  valuable  remarks  upon  the  nature  of  the  coun« 
try,  upon  the  political  importance  of  the  colony,  upon  the  Caffres,  and  many 
other  not  less  important  objects,  are  already  nearly  forgotten,^  every  one 
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reiQembers  that  an  African  colomst  will  have  his  slaves  and  Hottentots  scourg* 
ed  daring  the  whole  time  that  his  pipe  is  burning  out,  and  that  he  will  maka 
^  fire  under  his  draught  oxen^  when  the  poor  tired  animals caago  on  no  longer; 
assertions,  the  universal  untruth  of  which  I  am  not  in  a  situation  positively 
to  assert,  but  1  can  truly  say  that  no  instance  of  the  kind  ever  fell  under  my 
observation*  No  where  have  these  horrors  been  retailed  with  greater  assi- 
duity than  in  Germany  ;  the  journals  aad  almanacks  have  been  emulous  who 
should  bring  forwards, with  the  greatest  adroitness,  acts  which,  supposing 
them  true,  are  in  the  highest  degree  disgraceftil  to  human  nature.  I  will 
not  endeavour  to  trace  out  the  motives  of  such  a  disposition,  or  examine 
whether  these  relations  were  prompted  by  pure  humanity  and  compassion 
for  the  unfortunate  sufferers :  I  shall  be  satisfied  if  I  can  succeed  in  lead- 
ing the  public  to  form  a  more  correct  opinion  of  the  actual  situation  of  the 
African  colonists — in  truth,  not  an  enviable  one. 

It  must  not  be  believed  that  it  is  so  very  easy  a  matter  to  acquire  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  these  people;  it  cannot  at  least  be  obtained  in  a 
single  journey,  particularly  if  that  journey  be  performed  on  government 
business,  and  in  the  character  of  a  magistrate.  I  only  learned  to  form  a  cor- 
rect estimate  of  the  domestic  lives  of  many,  from  travelling  several  years 
among  them,  from  living  among  them  for  months  together  upon  the  most  so- 
ciable and  confidential  terms.  Much  of  what  I  thought  I  observed  in  this 
first  journey,  and  had  noted  down«  I  found  two  years  after  vei*y  incorrect, 
and  was  forced  to  recant  what  I  had  written.  To  make  this  appear  more 
clear  and  comprehensible,  I  need  only  observe,  that  in  oijr  own  country 
one  class  of  people  is  seldom  accurately  known  by  another;  that  it  is  evea 
considered  as  an  art  for  the  higher  classes  to  keep  up  any  intercourse  with 
the  peasantry.  How  much  more  must  this  necessarily  be  the  case,  when 
an  European  of  education  goes  among  a  set  of  rough  Africans,  where  preju- 
dices on  both  sides,  and  an  ignorance  of  each  other's  language  present  many 
additional  obstacles  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  desired  information.  I  hope 
I  shall  be  pardoned  this  digression ;  it  waa  necessary  that  it  should  find 
a  place  somewhere. 
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CHAP.    XXVIII. 

Matjesfotaein.^-'Houd-Comtant.'^Illness  of  the  CommkiOTy^GentrüTs  DauglUer. — 
jirrivul  of  M.  Peron  oi  the  Cope  Town.'^Form  of  Cobus  Fan  Heerden. — Great 
Utilitj/  of  the  Breed  of  Dogs  in  these  Parts, — Madness  unknown  among  ihem.-^De* 
seription  of  the  spotted  Hyena.'^Modes  of  snaring  wild  Beasts. — Burger* s  excellent 
Farm  at  Rhenosterfontein.^-^His  Son^s  Farm  at  Rietvaltej/.'^ Arrival  at  Towerjon* 
teim^^Four  Boyesmans  killed. 

The  first  place  which  we  visited  in  the  district  of  the  outer  Snow  Moun- 
tains, is  called  Matjesfontein.  "  Excepting  in  a  small  garden  close  (o  the 
spring,  not  the  smallest  trace  ot  a  tree,  or  even  of  a  bush,  was  to  be  seen 
within  the  whole  circuit  of  the  horizon.  Two  families  who  inhabit  this 
place  distinguished  themselves  by  their  hospitality,  by  their  eagerness  to 
^erve  us,  and  by  the  gentleness  and  mildness  of  their  manners.  We  were 
met  here  by  Mr.  Stockestroem^  the  new  Landdrost  of  GraafF- Key  nett,  who. 
conducted  us  in  the  afternoon  to  Houd*Constant,  the  habitation  of  one  James 
Olivier.  The  road  to  it  was  somewhat  more  hilly;  and  we  passed  a  deep 
chasm,  which  presented  us  with  a  very  unexpected  and  most  pleasing  spec- 
tacle. The  passage  from  one  steep  to  another  was  directly  at  the  edge  of 
the  precipice,  down  which,  in  the  rainy  season  of  the  year,  rushes  a  fine 
cascade«  At  present  we  saw  below  us  a  dark  chasm  of  more  thau  a  hundred 
feet  in  depth,  the  nK>ist  sides  of  which  were  cloathed  with  a  beautiful  ver- 
dure :  down  them  trickled  a  small  stream,  which  was  lost  at  the  corner  of 
the  hill  in  an  inaccessible  valley. 

Our  waggons  had  not  been  able  to  leave  GraaflT  Reynett  till  very  late  this 
morning,  two  of  the  oxen  belonging  to  them  having  been  driven  away  in  th^ 
night  by  the  Bosjesmans,  and  others  to  supply  their  place  could  not  be  im- 
mediately procured.  Some  of  the  waggons  had,  besides,  been  overturned, 
through  the  awkwardness  of  the  drivers,  which  contributed  to  retard  them  so 
much  more,  that  it  was  midnight  before  they  joined  us«  The  place  we  were 
now  at  bad  been  once  inhabited  by  several  families,  but  most  of  them  quit- 
ted it,  because  they  were  so  mi^cb  annoyed  by  the  Bosyesmans.     As  the 
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I>ui1dings  were  not  very  spacious,  the  greater  part  of  our  company  were 
obliged,  notwithstanding  a  pretty  considerable  degree  of  cold,  to  pass  the 
night  in  the  open  air.  At  break  of  day  some  tents  were  pitched,  and  in  one 
of  them  the  Commissary-General  installed  the  new  Landdrost  of  Graaff 
Rcynett  with  all  due  foim  into  his  dignity  ;  this  done,  that  officer  hastened 
back  to  take  possession  of  it. 

We  ourselves  set  off  at  nine  oVlock  in  the  morning,  under  very  inauspi- 
cious circumstances,  to  continue  our  journey  towards  the  top  of  the  Snow 
Mountains.     The  daughter  of  our  chief,  for  some  days  before  our  departure 
from  Graaff  Reynett,  had  been  attacked  with  a  considerable  degree  of  fever, 
which  now  began  to  assume  a  very  menacing  and  alarming  character.     It 
was  not  possible  to  postpone  our  departure,  and  she  herself  was  very  unwil- 
ling to  be  separated  from  her  father,  and  left  in  so  inhospitable  a  place, 
under  the  care  of  her  companions  and  the  physician.     A  bed  had  been  there^ 
fore  prepared  for  her  in  one  of  the  waggons,  in  the  most  commodious  manner 
that  the  circumstances  would  admit ;  and  thus  was  she  to  be  conveyed  from 
place  to  place.     She  was,  however,  so  much  fatigued   with  the  first  day's 
journey,  that  she  was  evidently  at  night  much  worse,  and  her  situation  was 
such  as  to  occasion  the  most  öruel  apprehensions.     It  was  besides  impos- 
sible  for  medical  aid  to  be  administered  with  any  considerable  effect,  since 
the  requisite  mediums  for  administering  it  were  either  entirjely  wanting,  or 
were  bad  in  their  kind.     For  example,  it  was  no   trifling  evil,  that  not  a 
drop  of -water  was  to  be  had  in  the  country  perfectly  pure,  free  from  natron 
and  other  foreign  matter.     When  the  question  was  started,  whether  to  re- 
main where  we  were,  or  further  to  prosecute  our  journey,  our  poor  sufferer 
assured  us  that  she  felt  strong  enough  to  proceed,  and  begged  that  she  might 
be  permitted  to  follow  us.     The  whole  company  participated  most  sincerely 
in  the  trouble  and   anxiety  of  the  afflicted  father,  and  the  following  days, 
through  tlie  constantly  increasing  illness  of  the  da^ighter,  and  th^  alarms  on 
lier  account,  udded  to  the  almost  melancholy  uniformity  of  the  country^ 
were  among  the  most  unpleasant  of  our  whole  journey. 

Jl  short  time  before  our  departure  from  Houd-Constant,  a  messenger 
arrived  from  the  Cape  Town,  who  brought  dispatches  for  the  Comnlfssaryr 
General,  and  also  several  letters  for  me  from  my  friends  there.  By  the  same 
hand  I  further  received  a  letter  from  M«  Peron»  who  had  just  landed  at  the 
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Cape,  in  his  return  from  a  voyage  to  the  South  Sea.  The  sight  of  a  literary 
foreigner,  with  whom  I  was  then  only  united  from  a  conformity  of  pursuits, 
would  have  been  doubly  delightful  to  me  at  so  great  a  distance  as  I  then  was 
from  all  literary  society  ;  and  a  letter  which  it  enclosed  from  General  Decaen, 
Governor  of  the  Isle  of  France,  in  order  to  introduce  me  to  the  personal 
knowledge  of  this  well-informed  and  worthy  naturalist,  made  me  regret  very 
much  that  I  happened  just  at  that  moment  to  be  absent  from  the  Cape. 

About  noon  we  arrived  at  the  habitation  of  Cobus  Van  Heerden,  where 
we  were  entertained  with  as  handsome  a  dinner  as  the  poverty  of  the  coun- 
try w^ould  permit.  Besides  several  sorts  of  game,  fresh  fruit  grown  upon 
the  spot  was  set  before  us  as  a  very  great  rarity.  On  the  night  before  our 
arrival,  our  host's  dogs  had  killed  a  large  spotted  hyena,  which  hunger 
attracted  too  near  to  the  sheepfolds.  The  corpse  of  the  animal,  and  of  two 
dogs,  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  the  combat,  were  lying  together  on  the 
field  of  action.  The  rest  of  the  dogs  had  retired  in  a  body  to  the  shady  side 
of  the  house,  where  they  were  licking  their  wounds.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  more  resolute  and  courageoui^dogs  than  the  breed  which  are  chc^rished 
by  the  African  colonists,  and  for  this  peculiar  property  they  are  indebted 
to  the  dangerous  conflicts  which  they  have  such  frequent. occasion  to  sustain 
with  the  hyenas  and  leopards.  At  those  farms  where  sheep  are  bred  in 
any  numbers,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  from  ten  to  fifteen  large  dogs, 
which  are  commonly  so  fierce,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  go  very  near  them, 
either  by  day  or  by  night.  They  are  fed  with  the  entrails  of  the  slaughtered 
sheep,  but  are  commonly  so  lean  and  wretched  in  their  appearance,  that 
it  is  quite  lamentable  to  see  them.  The  race  most  in  request  is  a  large  dog, 
something  of  the  kind  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Danish  dog : 
three  of  these  are  a  sufficient  match  for  the  largest  leopard.  They  are  early 
trained  to  this  practice,  and  are  the  more  useful  from  their  sparing  powder 
and  shot,  which  are  often  articles  of  great  scarcity  among  the  colonists,  par- 
ticularly if  any  delay  occurs  in  the  customary  supplies  arriving  from  Europe, 
At  many  farms  the  dogs  will  go  out,  three  or  four  together,  to  the  chace,  to 
bring  home  game  for  their  master;  and  in  a  country  where  game  is  abundant, 
they  seldom  fail  to  kill  a  hartebeest,  a  wood  antelope,  or  a  mountain  ante« 
lope.  In  this  case,  one  of  them  comes  alone  to  the  house,  and  is  never 
quiet  till  some  one  goes  with  him  to  bring  home  the  prey;  the  others  remain 
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to  watch  it,  that  it  may  not  be  seized  and  carried  off  by  the  wild  beasts, 
I  was  an  eye*witness  to  an  occurrence  of  this  kind,  at  the  farm  of  M.  Mei- 
burgh,  on  the  Eerste  river,  where,  in  my  presence,  a  dog  ran  up  to  his  mas- 
ter, and  made  him  understand  by  his  movements  that  something  was  caught. 
The  dogs  were  counted  over,  and  it  was  found  that  two  more  were  absent : 
this  was  a  sufficient  indication  that  they  had  gone  spontaneously  upon  a 
hunting  party.  We  followed  the  dog,  and  in  about  three  quarters  of  .an 
hour  came  to  the  spot  where  the  two  others  were  lying  with  a  slain  antelope. 
They  had  bit  it  in  the  throat,  and  had  regaled  themselves  with  licking  up 
the  blood  as  it  flowed  from  the  wound.  The  entrails  were  immediately  taken 
out,  and  given  to  the  hunters  as  their  reward. 

How  exceedingly  useful  a  companion  the  dog  is  to  man  in  all  countries, 
can  nowhere  be  better  attested  than  by  the  solitary  African  colonist; 
nowhere  do  all  his  properties,  even  those  that  belong  to  him  in  a  somewhat 
wild  state,  seem  so  fully  called  forth  as  here.  Not  only  must  he  keep  away 
robbers  and  pilferers,  but  he  must  not  shrink  from  encountering  savage  ani- 
mals endowed  with  strength  far  beyond  his  own  ;  instinct  here  comes  to  his 
assistance,  and  teaches  him  not  to  seize  the  enemy  by  the  throat,  but  by  the 
ear,  by  which  means  he  can  hold  him  much  faster,  and  wound  him  in  the 
mortal  part  much  more  securely. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  assert,  that  without  dogs,  and  such  dogs,  this  coun- 
try would  be  absolutely  uninhabitable.     By  them  the  inhabitants  are  not 
only  defended  from  their  four-footed  enemies,  but  they  are  an  equal  defence 
against  the  Bosjesmans.     Nothing  can  be  compared  to  their  watchfulness: 
the  leopard,  the  jackal,  even  the  liod  himself,  are  terrified  with  the  bark- 
ing of  the  fisiithful  troop,  and  hasten  to  retreat.   The  colonists,  who  undoubt- 
edly do  adhere  with  greitt  pertinacity  to  ancient  habits,  should  not  be  arraign- 
ed in  this  instance,  if  they  prefer  the  breed  of  dogs  in  question  to  all  others, 
and  keep  them  as  pure  as  possible :  it  is  certain  that  they  degenerate  exceed- 
ingly in  various  ways  by  the  breed  being  mixed  with  that  of  the  shepherd's  dog. 
Dogs  kept  merely  for  their  beauty,  are  not  to  be  met  with  all  over  the  colony, 
except  that  occasionally,  though  rarely,  the  shaggy  pudel  and  the  pointer 
are  tobe  seen  in  the  possession  of  Europeans  at  the  Cape  Town.  The  English 
have  brought  over  Newfoundland  dogs,  as  well  as  some  others  of  the  large 
jand  hardy  breeds ;  but  it  appears  as  if  the  climate  will  not  agree  with  them, 
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since  it  is  universally  observed,  that  they  are  soon  seized  with  a  sort  of 
murrain,  from  which  very  few  recover.  Mr.  Duckett,  a  well-informed 
English  agriculturist,  has  made  many  experiments  to  introduce  other  breeds  of 
dogs,  but  they  have  uniformly  failed.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  no  exam- 
ple of  madness  among  the  dogs  was  ever  known  in  the  colony;  an  additional 
proof  that  this  disease  does  not  so  much  originate  in  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  as  in  other  properties  belonging  to  the  climate.  Perhaps 
the  effect  here  noticed  maybe  very  much  ascribed  to  the  nature  of  the  water^ 
which,  almost  throughout  the  colony,  is  strongly  impregnated  with  natron. 
The  spotted  hyena,  hyäna  crocuta^  is  here  called  simply  the  wolf.  It  is 
a  very  common  practice  to  call  objects  purely  African  by  the  ndme  of  any 
European  object  to  which  they  have  the  nearest  affinity.  This  animal  is  by 
far  the  most  abundant  of  any  among  the  beasts  of  prey  in  the  colony ;  even 
in  the  chasms  about  the  Table  Mountain,  there  are  so  many,  that  the  farms 
nearest  to  the  Cape  Town  are  often  extremely  annoyed  by  them  ;  nay,  iti 
the  year  1804,  it  once  happened  that  a  hyena  came  by  night  absolutely 
into  the  town  itself,  as  far  as  the  hospital.  These  animals  keep,  in  winter, 
about  the  heights  of  the  mountains,  but  in  summer  they  frequent  the  marshy 
parts  of  the  plains,  which  in  that  season  are  dry.  Here  they  lurk  among  the 
high  reeds  to  catch  hares,  viverrae^  and  gerboas,  which  in  the  hot  season 
resort  much  to  such  spots  for  coolness,  and  to  seek  nourishment.  The  pro- 
prietors of  the  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  Town  make  parties 
almost  every  year  to  hunt  the  hyenas,  which  are  called  wolf-huntings :  of  som« 
of  these  parties  i  have  myself  partaken.  There  are  in  the  plains,  about  the 
town,  many  low  spots  overgrown  with  large  reeds:  one  of  them  is  surround- 
ed, and  fire  is  set  to  the  reeds  in  many  places.  When  the  animal  becomes 
oppressed  by  the  heat,  and  attempts  to  quit  his  retreat,  the  dogs  which  are 
stationed  about  fall  upon  him,  and  the  sight  of  this  combat  forms  the  great 
amusement  of  the  party.  Besides  the  advantage  of  destroying  these  animals^ 
another  is  derived  from  the  reeds  being  burnt,  that  the  ground  always  pro- 
duces larger  and  stronger  reeds  the  following  year.  Indeed»  if  the  hyenas 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  are  in  some  respects  a  great  annoyance, 
they  are  not  without  their  concomitant  use:  they  eat  up  the  carrion,  and 
diminish  very  much  the  thieving,  mischievous  apes,  and  the  crafty  genet« 
cats.    It  is  seldom  that  we  hear  in  this  thickly  inhabited  country  of  sheep 
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being  killed  by  the  hyenas,  for  they  are  by  nature  shy,  and  fly  from 
No  example  is  known  of  their  having  ever  attacked  a  man ;  and  oüßa  as  I 
have  myself  met  them  by  night,  particularly  between  Constantia  and  the 
Wynberg,  I  always  found  them  take  to  flight  immediately.  A  circumstance 
with  regard  to  these  animals»  held  by  many  to  be  a  fable,  I  can  from  my  own 
knowledge  aver  to  be  a  fact,  that  they  appear  by  night  to  be  much  larger, 
and  of  a  brighter  colour  than  they  really  are;-  th^y  even  appear  wholly 
white.  I  do  not  by  any  means  pretend  to  account  for  this  phenomenon, 
but  I  have  been  myself  convinced  by  my  own  eyes  of  its  truth.  The  natural 
colour  of  the  species  is  a  dirty  white  with  irregular  black  spots ;  its  heighth  is 
about  three  feet  and  a  half,  its  length  about  four  feet;  its  hair  is  stiff  and 
bristly,  but  longer  and  thicker  on  the  back  than  in  any  other  part ;  the  head 
is  less  pointed  than  that  of  the  striped  hyena,  but  is  carried  in  the  same  way, 
bent  down,  with  the  neck  arched  ;  and  the  creature  is  characterised  by  the 
tame  evil^  and  malignant  eye.  It  is  asserted  of  this  species  of  hyena,  as  of 
that  in  the  north  of  Africa,  that  it  partakes  of  both  sexes,  or  changes  its  sex  : 
but  this  idea  ari$es  solely  from  the  circumstance,  that  often  when  very  young 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  of  which  sex  it  is.  Mi;.  Frederick  Kir- 
sten had  once  the  goodness  to  send  me  twin  foetuses,  taken  out  of  the  bod/ 
of  a  female  hyena  which  was  killed  at  his  estate  in  the  Wynbei^.  No  differ- 
ence whatever  was  to  be  discerned  in  their  exterior,  though  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  determine  to  which  sex  they  belonged;  when  dissected,  however, 
it  was  very  evident  that  the  one  was  a  male^  the  other  a  female.  They  were 
both  of  a.  dark  grey  colour,  had  perfectly  the  form  and  appearance  of  little 
puppies  ;  and  I  observed,  that,  like  them«  they  must  be  born  blind. 

At  almost  every  farm  is  to  be  seen,  at  some  little  distance  from  the  dwell- 
ing-house, a  wolvehids^  as  it  is  called  ;  that  is,  a  snare  for  catching  hyenas« 
It  is  a  building  from  six  to  eight  feet  square,  constructed  of  rough  stones, 
with  a  trap-door,  and  a  bait  within,  which  closes  upon  the  same  principle  aa 
a  mouse-trap,  on  the  animal  attempting  to  seize  the  carrion  within.  Snares 
of  the  same  kind  are  made  to  catch  the  leopard,  only  that  they  are  closed 
by  a  beam  from  above^  whereas  the  wolf-traps  are  quite  open,,  beeanse  this 
animal  neither  springs  nor  climbs.  While  I  was  staying  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Paarl,  a  dreadful  accident  happened  with  one  of  these  snares  to 
a  colonist,  by  name  Lattaignant :  he  bad  just  set  it,  and  was  creeping  out  oo 
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«11-fours,  when  the  door  fell  upon  his  legs  and  broke  them  both.  In  some 
places  spring-^uns  are  set  for  the  wild  beasts,  which  are  managed  with  very 
great  dexterity.  A  .tolerably  deep  trench  is  dug  in  the  ground,  in  which 
lies  the  gun,  to  the  spring  of  which  a  string  is  fastened,  and  this  communi- 
cates with  the  bait.  The  end  of  the  trench  is  spread  out  much  wider,  and 
the  bait  is  laid  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  animal  in  seizing  it  must  be  ex- 
actly in  the  direction  which  the  ball  will  take.  The  crafty  jackal  alone  some- 
times manages  to  draw  the  bait  out  by  the  side  so  as  to  avoid  the  bullet« 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Elephant's  river,  on  the  wcsjstern  coast,  it  is  a 
common  practice  to  kill  the  hyenas  with  poisoned  flesh.  A  tree  grows  there, 
which  is  peculiar  to  that  part»  bearing  a  fruit  something  like  a  nut,  and  this 
fruit,  gathered  unripe  and  boiled  with  the  flesh,  is  an  infallible  poison  to 
them.  The  tree  is  known  under  the  name  of  wolfsbane.  I  never  was 
able  to  procure  a  sight  of  it,  and  cannot  therefore  say  whether  the  leaf  has 
any  resemblance  to  the  laurel.  As  time  and  circumstances  never  permitted 
me  to  make  an  accurate  examination  of  a  dead  hyena,  I  was  obliged  to  con- 
tent myself  with  cutting  ofi*  the  head  of  one,  to  add  to  my  collection  of 
skulls; 

On  the  evening  of  this  day  we  reached  one  of  the  highe$t  habitations  among 
the  Snow  Mountains,  called  Rhenosterfontein,  belonging  to  a  certain  Barend 
Burger,  who  had  been  once  a  principal  magistrate  in  GraaffReynett,  and 
had  filled  his  office  with  particular  rectitude  and  dignity.  According  to  the 
universal  suffrage,  he  was  one  of  the  most  honest  and  intelligent  persons  in 
the  whole  colony,  and  in  support  of  this  opinion,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
very  few  farms  could  be  compared  to  his.  The  fertility  of  this  country,  of 
which  1  have  already  spoken,  is  here,  by  means  of  an  extraordinarily  abundant 
spring,  carried  to  its  utmost  height.  Every  drop  of  water  that  this  spring 
yields  is  collected  with  the  utmost  care,  and  conducted  about  the  lands  by 
little  channels,  on€  of  which  is  a  mile  in  length,  and  leads  to  the  richest 
part  of  the  land.  Extensive  orchards  produce  excellent  peaches,  apricots, 
pomegranates,  bananas,  figs,  grapes,  almonds,  and  oranges,  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  and  of  the  very  best  quality.  In  the  lower  parts  were  spread 
out  the  stubbles  of  very  extensive  corn  fields,  and  in  the  evening  numerous 
flocks  and  herds  of  sh^ep,  goats,  cattle,  and  horses,  returned  home  from  their 
pastures.     Burger  has  employed  a  part  of  his  wealth  in  building  a  dwelling- 
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house,  such  as  is  rarely  to  be  seen  in  the  colony,  at  least  in  a  country  sc^ 
destitute  of  wood  as  the  Snow  Mountains  ;  the  houses  here  are  in  general 
built  in  the  same  style  as  the  huts  in  the  Roggeveld.  Round  about  the 
dwelling-house  are  a  number  of  small  neat  buildings  for  the  slaves  and  Hot- 
tentots, for  barns,  storehouses,  workrooms,  &c;  &c.  Even  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Cape  Town,  not  many  faroas  are  to  be  seen  that  have  a  greater 
appearance  of  comfort  and  affluence.  The  mild  and  pleasing  manners  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  place,  the  family  harmony  that  reigns  among  them,  and 
the  healthy  cheerful  appearance  of  the  slaves,  all  prove  what  a  beneficial 
influence  some  refinement  in  the  enjoyments  of  life  has  upon  the  whole 
moral  conduct  of  mankind  ;  indeed,  every  thing  here  reminded  us  strongly 
of  the  patriarchal  mode  of  life.  It  was  not  without  the  sincerest  regret  that 
the  next  day  we  exchanged  this. truly  agreeable  abode  for  the  accustomed  fa- 
tigues and  uniformity  of  African  traVelli  ng. . 

We  passed,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  a  small  river,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Buffalo's  river,  the  banks  of  which  we  afterwards  followed.  We  now 
saw,  towards  our  right,  the  summit  of  the  Compass  Mountain,  which  Gover- 
nor  Plettenberg,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Gordon,  ascended  in  the  course 
of  their  journey  in  the  year  1778.  The  name  by  which  it  is  known  at  pre- 
sent was  then  given,  because,  with  the  assistance  of  the  map»  the  whole 
country  round  may  be  reconnoitred  from  it.  By  continuing  a  west-north- 
westerly direction,  keeping  along  the  dry  bed  of  the  river,  we  came  at  length 
to  the  ruins  of  a  pretty  large  farm,  which  had  belonged  to  the  brother  of  Barend 
Burger,  but  was  now,  from  the  drying  up  of  the  springs  totally  deserted. 
]t  is  one  of  the  evils  of  this  country,  and  one  which  renders  many  an  appa- 
rently eligible  speculation  wholly  abortive,  that  a  spring  which  has  yielded 
abundantly  for  time  immemorial,  will  at  length  suddenly  fail,  and  become 
^wholly  dried  up.  From  that  moment  all  the  buildings  erected  upon  the 
premises,  all  the  gardens,  all  plantations  of  trees  are  lost;  and  what  had  per- 
haps cost  the  owner  several  thousand  guelders,  falls  below  any  price  that  could 
be  named  :  happy  if  the  burden  of  debts  contracted  in  the  speculation  doe& 
not  press  him  to  the  ground  entirely.  Then  must  he,  with  all  his  household» 
his  stock  of  sheep  and  cattle;  his  whole  property  in  short,  seek  another  habi- 
tation, and  begin,  as  it  were,  the  world  aaew^ 
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Towards  noon  we  were  received  in  a  very  friendly  manner  at  the  Riet  val- 
ley, by  the  son  of  Barend  Burger.  This  young  man  had  not  been  long  mar- 
Tied,  and,  supported  by  nis  father,  was  beginning  to  improve  his  farm,  which 
had  been  too  much  neglected  by  the  former  possessor.  Here  our  invalid, 
who  for  the  last  .two  days  had  been  in  a  very  alarming  state,  first  began  to 
afford  hopes  of  her  recovery.  The  refreshments  we  had  found  at  our  last  place 
of  rest,  with  some  strong  medicines,  perhaps  even  the  gentle  motion  of  her 
mode  of  travelling,  and  breathing  the  fresh  air,  all  contributed  to  produce 
so  happy  a  change.  Here,  for  the  first  time  since  her  attack,  she  enjoyed 
two  hours  of  quiet  and  refreshing  sleep,  and  from  that  moment  her  fever  gra- 
dually subsided. 

After  performing  the  remainder  of  this  day^s  journey,  constantly  descend- 
ing, we  came,  towards  evening,  to  the  last  place  within  the  circuit  of  the 
Snow  Mountains,  which  was  inhabited  by  a  son-in-law  of  Burger's.  The 
old  man  had  accompanied  us  to  this  place,  and  when  we  took  leave  of  him^ 
we  remarked  that  he  must  find  ita  very  great  pleasure  to  have  all  his  children 
so  near  him.  His  answer  was,  that  it  had  indeed  cost  him  a  great  deal 
of  money  to  purchase  so  many  places,  but  that  it  was  amply  repaid  by  the 
invaluable  pleasure  of  having  all  his  children  and  grand-children  collected 
round  him  on  a  Sunday,  and  uniting  with  him  in  the  solemn  worship  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  The  remainder  of  the  Sunday,  he  said,  was  passed  in  walk^ 
ing  about,  or  in  cheerful  conversation,  and  on  the  Monday  morning  they  all 
dispersed,  and  returned  to  their  respective  homes  and  occupations. 

The  place  where  we  then  were  is  called  Brakfontein,  and  the  water  has 
indeed  so  disagreeable  a  taste  that  is  scarcely  drinkable.  The  greater  part 
of  our  compc^ny  bad,  however,  by  degrees  become  pretty  well  reconciled  to- 
drinking  bad  water;  on  our  journey  to  Hermann uskraal,  we  vvere  once 
driven  by  excessive  thirst  to  drink  the  water  of  a  stagnant  pool,  which  waft 
so  muddy,  that  we  were  obliged  to  strain  the  little  we  could  procure  through 
a  cloth  ;. since  that  time  we  had  never  experienced  any  nausea  against  the 
water  when  assailed  by  the  cravings  of  thirst. 

We  came  now  to  the  Koub,  as  it  is  called,  or  the  New-field.  The  latter 
name  was  given  the  country  because  it  was  the  last  ground  inhabited  by  the 
colonists.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  great  Karroo,  and  is  tqlerably  level,  but, 
excepting  in  some  few  places,  is  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  arid  and 
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uninhabitable.  We  had  therefore  here  not  the  most  pleasant  prospect  imagrn* 
able  presented  to  us,  that  of  meeting  with  only  two  houses  in  the  next  seven 
day's  journeys,  the  one  was  to  be  reached  in  a  few  hours,  the  other  in  fwa 
days.  On  the  heights  of  the  Snow  Mountains  we  had  always  found  the  heat 
moderate,  but  here  it  rose  to  so  insupportable  a  degree,  that,  as  in  the  plain  of 
C^amdeboo,  it  seemed  almost  to  ascend  gbwing  to  the  sight  from  the  naked 
and  hard  clay. 

The  sight  of  the  last  farm  was  therefore  the  more  delightful  to  us^  in  pro- 
portion as  it  was  a  spectacle  of  which  jve  were  to  be  so  long  deprived.  It  is 
called  the  Towerfontein^  or  the  Enfihanied Fountain^*  and  was  inhabited  by 
a  vary  kind  and  hospitable  family,  that  of  Jonathan  Jacob  van  Aschwege. 
Here  again  it  was  striking  to  see  what  a  paradise  this  country  might  he  ren- 
dered, if  every  part  were  but  well  supplied  with  water.  In  the  midst  of  the 
waste,  one  tolerably  copious  spring  suffices  to  render  sl  considerable  extent 
of  land  exceedingly  fertile.  All  sorts  of  fruit,  .pulse,  and  other  garden  pro- 
ducts, grow  in  the  utmost  luxuriance,  and  those  which  are  but  of  a  moderate 
kind  when  first  planted,  in  a  few  years  improve  astonishingly.  The  wine 
which  the  ow'ner  gave  us  was  beyond  all  comparison  superior  to  what  we  had 
drank  at  Graaff  Keynett,  and  the  almond  trees  were  the  largest  we  had  seen 
in  the  colony.  It  is  every  where  allowed  that  no  ground  is  so  fertile  as  the 
Karroo  ground  when  it  is  well  watered  ;  so  much  the  more  is  it  to  be  la- 
mented that  the  solitary  and  remote  situation  of  this  enchanted  spring  does 
not  admit  of  the  blessings  it  affords  being  turned  ta  the  utmost  possible  ac- 
count. But  such  is  its  situation,  that  not  the  most  distant  hope  appears  of 
the  profits  which  might  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  many  among  the  different 


*  Id  the  same  manner  there  are  in  many  places  about  the  colony  mountains  which  bear  tht 
Bame  of  Tovcrberg,  tha.t  is  Enchanted  Mountains,  Mr*  Barrow  confuses  this  word  with  the 
English  word  Tower y  and  quotes  thereupon,  not  very  much  to  the  purpose,  a  passage  froai 
Shal^espeare,  iii  which  a  hilL  is  likened  to  a  tower. 

Above  the  rest. 
In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  Eminent, 
Stood  like  a  tower.  + 

f  It  must  be  obierTcd,  that  ibe  German  author  here  seems  to  make  a  mistake  io  the  author  Mr.  Barrow  qnotat». 
iiflce  Mr.  Barrow  himself  could  hardly  quote  this  celebrated  passage  of  Milton  as  Shakespeare*i.  It  is»  betide«»  not 
a  At//,  but  Satan  thai  is  likened  to  a  tower»— TraMILATok. 
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productions  here  cultivated,  being  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  very  long  and  wearisome  distance  they  must  be  transported  to  any 
market.  The  owner,  therefore,  confines  himself  principally  to  the  breeding 
of  cattle  and  sheep  :  from  these  his  income  is  chiefly  derived :  a  very  small 
portion  arises  from  the  sale  of  raisins  and  other  dried  fruits. 

The  solitary  situation  of  this  place  has,  besides,  this  disadvantage,  that  it 
is  with  much  more  difficulty  defended  against  the  Bosjesmans  and  the  wild 
beasts,  both  of  which,  are  of  course  the  more  abundant  in  proportion  as  the 
Country  is  destitute  of  other  inhabitants.     The  neighbourhood  of  this  farm 
is  often  the  theatre  of  terrible  strifes  with  the  Bosjesmans  :  and  Van  Aschwege 
related  to  me  M^ith  great  simplicity,  as  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference,  that 
at  only  a  few  hour's  distance,  lying  out  in  the  open  fields,  were  the  skele- 
tons of  some  Bosjesmans,  who  had  been  shot  a  few  years  before  by  the  owner 
of  the  place,  as  they  were  stealing  some  of  his  oxen.     Long  as  I  had  been 
anxious  to  procure  the  skull  of  one  of  these  remarkable  people,  I  entreated  . 
our  host  to  permit  some  of  his  slaves  or  Hottentots  to  go  and  fetch  me  one 
of  the  skulls,  for  which  I  would  give  them  something  to  drink  :  to  this  he 
willingly  consented,  but  neither  menaces  or  entreaties  could  prevail  on  any 
of  them  to  earn  the  promised    recompence.     They  declared  they  would 
much  rather  carry  the  heaviest  burden  all  the  way  from  Graaff  Reynett,  than 
the  head  of  a  dead  man  the  distance  of  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour.     So  uni* 
versal,  indeed,    was  this  prejudice,  that  even  the  host   himself,  however 
obliging  he  was  in  all  other  respects^  when  I  begged  him  to  send  me  a  skull 
by  some  opportunity  to  the  Cape  Town,  peremptorily  refused  my  request. 
All  I  could  obtain  was  that  one  of  the  slaves  should  accompany  me  to  the 
place  where  the  skeletons  were  lying;  for  this  service  he  would  not,  how- 
ever, accept  money,  but  begged  of  me  some  article  of  old  cloathing.    At  the 
place  indicated,  I  found  the  bones  of,  as  I  supposed,  about  four  men,  but 
the  carcases  had  been  so  torn,  gnawed,  and  scattered  about  by  the  wild 
beasts,  that  I  could  with  great  difficulty  find  among  the  fragments  parts 
of  two  skulls:  these,  for  want  of  better  specimens,  I  was  forced  to  carry 
away  with  me  as  a  great  treasure.     My  conductor  stopped  at  some  distance,, 
where  he  remained  until  I  returned  to  him,  nor  would  he  offer  to  carry  my 
burden  for  me  a  single  step  of  the  way. 
It  viras  already  night  when  I  rejoined  our  party,  who  had  in  the  meantime 
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pitched  their  tents  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Buffalo's  river.  In  one  small 
spot  in  the  river,  we  procured  a  supply  of  tolerably  drinkable  water:  round 
it  grew  abundantly  several  sorts  of  rhus,  which  are  here  all  comprehended 
underthe  one  appellation  of  Karreeboom.    From  them  the  spot  is  often  called 
Karreebosch.     The   number  of  traces  of  wild  beasts,  particularly  of  lions, 
which  we  found  about  the  water,  proved  at  the  same  time,  that  every  thing 
which  has  life  in  this  country  must  quench  its  thirst,  arid  that  probably 
farther  on  no  water  would  be  found.  We,  however,  dispossessed  these  ancient 
proprietors  of  their  right  to  the  spot  for  one  night ;  but  in  consequence  of  oiir 
usurpation^  were  assailed  with  such  a  howling  and  noise  all  around  us,  that 
to  sleep  was  impossible  ;  our  cattle  were  rendered  even  more  uneasy  by 
it   than  ourselves.     Towards  evening  a  messenger  arrived  from  the  friendly 
Aschwege,  bringing  us  a  quantity  of  pulse  and  fruits,  designed  more  par- 
ticularly for  the  refreshment  of  the  invalid.     This  messenger  was  the  same 
Hottentot  who  had  in  the  afternoon  remonstrated  the  most  strongly  against 
the  expedition  to  seek  the  Bosjesman's  skull.     I  asked  him  whether  he  was 
not  afraid  to  go  by  night  among  all  the  lions  and  other  beasts  of  prey  ?     He 
answered,  pointing  to  his  gun,  that  he  knew  very  well  how  to  shoot  a  lion 
through  the  body,  but  against  a  dead  man's  head  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done.     I  will  not  venture  to  decide  whether  these  supei^stitious  fears  of  the 
natives  belong  naturally  to  them,  or  whether  they  have  been  instilled  into 
them  by  the  intruding  white  men.     I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  the 
germs  of  them  lurk  in  the  souls  of  even  the  wildest  and  most  uncultivated  part 
of  mankind  ;  and  'tis  not  a  very  small  degree  of  cultivation  that  must  be  requi- 
site, to  divest  a  whole  people  of  their  prejudices  with  regard  to  the  mysterious 
power  attached  to  the  remains  of  the  human  body. 
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Remarks  upon  the  Eland-Antelope. —  Various  Particulars  respecting  the  Ostrich.'^ 
Also  respecting  the  Lion^  with  two  Anecdotes  of  Lion- Hunters. — Loss  and  Recovery 
of  three  Horses. — De  Clerkes  Farm  at  the  Source  of  the  Chamka. — Extraordinary/ 
Fertility  of  the  Spot.-^On  the  Nieuweveld  Mountains. 

On  the  following  day  we  proceeded  on  our  journey  over  a  long  extent  of 
•uniform  dry,  barren  waste,  stopping  awhile  towards  noon  at  an  ausspanplatze, 
called  the  Waayfontein.  Here  one  of  our  guides  had  once  found  the  skeletons 
of  a  leopard  and  a  gemsbock  together,  which  he  adduced  as  a  confirmation 
of  the  opinion  that  this  sort  of  antelope  can,  with  its  long  and  pointed  horns, 
strike  at  a  wild  beast  so  as  to  wound  him  mortally.  The  gemsbock,  of  which 
a  more  ample  description  will  hereafter  be  given,  is  the  most  courageous  of 
all  the  antelope  tribe,  and  defends  itself  with  a  striking  degree  of  boldness 
against  the  dogs,  by  which  it  is  pursued.  From  the  manner  in  which  its 
horns  grow,  one  may  easily  suppose,  that  by  bending  the  neck  very  much, 
which  the  apprehensions  of  the  animal  itself  will  naturally  urge,  it  may  then 
drive  its  horns  into  a  leopard,  as  the  latter  endeavours  to  spring  upon  its  back, 
and  wound  the  creature  mortally. 

The  hardships  of  this  hot  and  wearisome  day's  journey  were,  in  a  consi- 
derable degree,  compensated  by  the  number  of  wild  animals,  both  great  and 
small,  that  we  saw.  Among  them  were  several  troops  of  quaggas,  harte- 
beests,  gemsbocks,  eland-antelopes,  and  ostriches,  intermingled  at  times 
with  Steinbocks,  hares,  and  partridges.  Towards  evening  we  met  a  jackal, 
a  wild  cat,  and  three  wild  boars.  One  of  our  guides,  who  had  set  off  to 
hunt  a  troop  of  eland-antelopes,  came  back  after  some  time,  and  announced 
that  he  had  killed  one  of  them.  In  order  to  see  it,  we  were  obliged  to  return 
back  on  our  road  the  distance  of  a  good  hour,  but  we  were  amply  repaid  for 
our  trouble  by  finding  an  ostrich's  nest,  in  which  were  nineteen  eggs.  The 
eland  proved  to  be  a  large  male,  the  weight  of  which  must  have  been  not 
less  than  eight  hundred  pounds.    This  is  the  largest  species  of  antelope,  and 
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forms  the  next  gradation   to  the  ox   tribe :  its  length  is   commonly  from 
9even  to  eight  feet,*  and  its  height  four  feet,  or  somewhat  more.     The  hair 
is  of  a  light  grey  colour,  and  very  thin,  so  that  the  skin,  which  is  somewhat 
blackish,  appears  through.  The  whole  form  of  the  body  and  head  is  like  that 
of  the  ox,  only  that  it  is  more  slender  :  its  most  striking  distinction,  however, 
is  in  the  upright  horns,  which  almost  form  a  perpendicular  with  the  forehead 
and  nose  :  in  the  old  animals  the  points  even  bend  in  a  slight  degree  forwards. 
This  is  the  only  antelope  that  has  the  perfect  tail  of  an  ox.     The  boundary  of 
the  colony  is  the  part  principally  inhabited  by  the  elands ;  there  they  are  some« 
times  found  in  groupsof  twentyor  thirty  togetKer,but  more  commonly  of  about 
eight  or  ten,  of  which  seldom  more  than  one  or  two  are  males.  They  feed  upon 
the  same  plants  which,  in  inhabited  parts,  serve  as  food  for  the  sheep  and  cattle. 
The  aromatic  properties  of  these  plants  seem  highly  salutary  to  all  sorts  of  grami- 
nivorousanimals.  In  cuttinguptheentrailsofsuchasfeed  upon  them«  the  odour 
of  the  plants  in  the  stomach  absolutely  perfumes  the  air  around.     It  is  some- 
what remarkable,  however,  that  if  gathered  dry,  the  satne  plants  have  scarcely 
any  smell:  their  strength  is  only  to  be  discovered  by  the  taste.     The  eland 
runs  very  swiftly,  nor  could  it  be  overtaken  by  a  horse,  if  its  powers  of  con- 
tinuing the  race  were  equal  to  its  swiftness;  but  it  is  soon  wearied,  and  the 
peasants  assert,  that  it  is  easier  for  a  man  to  run  down  this  animal  than  any 
other,  even  to  hunt  him  to  death.     They  add, as  a  very  remarkable  circum- 
stance, that  wh.en   killed  in  this  way,  the  fat  about  the  outer  case  of  the 
heart,  which  in.  many  weighs  as  much  as  five  or  six  pounds,  is  always  found 
in  a  liquefied  state;  and. they  consider  this  melting  of  the  fat  as  the  cause  of 
the  animal's  death.     The  flavour  of  the  eland's  flesh  is  essentiallv  the  same 
as  that   of  the  ox;  but  it  has  a  sort  of  accessary  flavour,  which  becomes 
disagreeable  if  a  man  be  constrained  to  feed  upon  the  freSh-killed  meat  for 
many  days  together:  when  smoked   it  loses  this  flavour  entirely,  and  the 
thigb-tongues,  which  have  been  described  on  a  former  occasion, f  are  a  true 
gourmandise. . 

The  distance  that  we  were  from  the  place  destined  to  be  our  night  quar- 
ters prevented  our  turning  this  booty  to   the  best  possible  account.     We 


*  Mr.  Barrow  calls   them  ten  feet  and  a   half  long,  but  he  must  probably  have  included 
the  tail. 

+  See  Vol  I,  page  97,  English  translation. 
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however  left  one  of  our  Hottentots  with  it,  that  he  might  cut  away  the  best 
parts  of  the  flesh ;  and  when  we  arrived  at  our  camp  upon  the  Zoot  river, 
dispatched  two  more  to  assist  him  in  bringing  away  the  flesh  and  the 
skull.  These  new  messengers,  met  their  comrade  by  the  way  with  a  very 
trifling  portion  of  the  spoils:  as  soon  as  the  evening  began  to  close  in,  a 
lion,  availing  himself  of  the  right  of  the  strongest,  had  appropriated  the 
greater  part  to  himself. 

Among  the  ostriches'  eggs  which  we  found,  not  many  were  eatable ;  the 
greater  part  had  been  brooded,  and  had  already  half-grown  chicks  in  them. 
Our  Hottentots  did  not  consider  this  as  any  objection,  and  cooked  them  in 
the  shells  with  mutton  fat.  Though  this  dish  at  first  appeared  extremely 
revolting,  in  the  sequel  I  became  perfectly  reconciled  to  it,  and  was  often  not 
sorry  to  procure  it. 

The  habits  of  the  ostrich  are  so  remarkable,  and  have  been  so  imperfectly 
described  by  travellers  in  general,  th^t  I  cannot  forbear  bringing  together  here 
all  the  knowledge  I  acquired  upon  the  subject,  both  in  this  and  subsequent 
journeys.  I  have  noticed^  on  a  former  occasion,^  a  large  flock  of  ostriches 
which  we  met  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Komberg.  In  that  country  the 
drought  and  heat  sometimes  compels  these  gigantic  birds  to  leave  the  plains, 
and  then  they  pursue  their  course  together  in  large  flocks  to  the  heights, 
where  they  find  themselves  more  commodiously  lodged.  At  the  time  of 
sitting,  there  are  seldom  more  than  four  or  five  seen  together,  of  which 
one  only  is  a  cock,  the  rest  are  hens.  These  hens  lay  their  eggs  all  together 
in  the  same  nest,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  round  cavity  made  in  the  clay, 
of  such  a  size  as  that  it  can  be  covered  by  one  of  the  birds  when  sitting 
upon  it.  A  sort  of  wall  is  scraped  up  round  with  their  feet,  against  which 
the  eggs  in  the  outermost  circle  rest.  Every  ^g  stands  upon  its  point  in  the 
nest,  that  the  greatest  possible  number  may  be  stowed  within  the  space. 
When  ten  or  twelve  eggs  are  laid,  they  begin  to  sit,  the  hens  taking  their 
turns,  and  relieving  each  other  during  the  day;  at  night  the  cock  alone  sits^ 
to  guard  the  eggs  against  the  jackals  and  wild-cats,  who  will  run  almost  any 
risk  to  procure  them.  Great  numbers  of  these  smaller  beasts  of  prey  have 
often  been  found  crushed  to  death  about  the  nests^  a  proof  that  the  ostrich  does 


•  Seo  Vol.  I.  page  110,  Eoglbh  tnuulaäoa. 
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not  fight  with  them,  but  knows  very  well  how  to  conquer  them  at  once  by 
her  own  resistless  powers :  for  it  is  certain  that  a  stroke  of  h^r  large  foot 
trampling  upon  them  is  enough  to  crush  any  such  animaL 

The  hens  continue  to  lay  during  the  time  they  are  sitting,  and  .that  not 
only  until  the  nest  is  full,  which  happens  when  about  thirty  eggs  are  laid» 
but  for  some  time  after.  The  eggs  laid  after  the  nest  is  filled,  are  deposited 
round  about  it,  and  seem  desighed  by  nature  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the 
above-mentioned  enemies,  since  they  very  nriuch  prefer  the  new-laid  eggs  to 
those  which  have  been  brooded.  But  they  seem  also  to  have  a  more  import- 
ant designation,  th^t  is,  to  assist  in  the  nourishment  of  the  young  birds. 
These,  when  first  hatched,  are  as  large  as  a  common  pullet,  and  since  their 
tender  stomachs  cannot  digest  the  hard  food  eaten  by  the  old  ones,  the  spare 
eggs  serve  as  their  first  nourishment.  The  increase  of  the  .ostrich  race  vvould 
be  incalculable  had  they  not  so  many  enemies,  by  whom  great  numbers  of 
the  young  are  destroyed  after  they  quit  the  nest. 

The  ostrich  is  a  very  prudent,  wary  animal,  who  is  not  easily  ensnared  in 
the  open  fields,  since  it  sees  to  a  very  great  distance,  and  takes  to  flight  upon 
the  least  idea  of  danger.  For  this  reason  the  quaggas  generally  attach  them- 
selves,  as  it  were  instinctively,  to  a  troop  of  ostriches^  and  f>y  with  them 
without  the  least  idea  that  they  are  foHowed.  Xenophon  relates,  that  the 
army  of  Cyrus  met  ostriches  and  wild  asses  together  in  the  plains  of  Syria. 

The  ostriches  are  particularly  careful  to  conceal  if  possible  the  places  where 
their  nests  are  made.  They  never  go  directly  to  them^  but  run  round  in  a 
circle  at  a  considerable  distance  before  they  attempt  to  approach  the  spot. 
On  the  contrary,  they  always  run  directly  up  to  the  springs  where  they 
drink,  and  the  impressions  they  make  on  the  ground  in  the  desolate  places 
they  inhabit  are  often  mistaken  for  the  footsteps  of  men..  The  females,  in 
sitting»  when  they  are  to  relieve  each  other,  either  both  remove  awhile  to  a 
distance  from  the  nest,  or  change  so  hastily,  that  any  one  who  might  by 
chance  be  spying  about,  could  never  see  both  at  once.  In  the  day-time  they 
occasionally  quit  the  nest  entirely,  and  leave  the  care  of  warming  the  eggs 
to  the  sun  alone.  If  at  any  time  they  find  that  the  place  of  their  nest  is 
discovered,  that  either,  a  man  or  a  beast  of  prey  has  been  at  it,  and  has 
disturbed  the  arrangement  of  the.  eggs,  or  taken  any  away^  they  immediately 
destroy  the  nest  themselves,  break  all  the  eggs  to  pieces,  and  seek  out  some 
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other  spot  to  make  a  new  one«  When  a  colonist  therefore  finds  a  nest,  he 
contents  himself  with  taking  one  or  two  of  the  spare  eggs  that  are  lying 
near^  observing  carefully  to  smooth  over  any  footsteps  which  may  have  been 
made,  so  that  they  may  not  be  perceived  by  the  birds.  Thus,  visits  to  the 
nest  may  be- often  repeated^  and  it  may  be  converted,  into  a  storehouse  of 
very  pleasant  food,  where  every  two  or  three  days  as  many  eggs  maybe 
procured  as  are  wanted  to  regale  the  whole  household. 

An  ostrich's  egg  weighs  commonly  near  three  pounds,  and  is  considered 
as  equal  injts  square  contents  to.  twenty-four  hen's  eggs.  The  yolk  has  a 
very  pleasant  flavour,  yet  it  must  be  owned  not  the  delicacy  of  a  hen's  egg. 
It  is  so  nourishing,  and  so  soon  satisfies,  that  no  one  can  eat  a  great  deal  at 
once.  Four  very  hungry  persons  would  be  requisite  to  eat  a  whole  ostrich's 
'Ggg »  ^"^  eight  Africans,  who  are  used  to  so  much  harder  livings  might 
make  a  meal  of  it.  These  .eggs,  will  keep  for  a  very  long  time :  they  are 
often  brought  to  the  Cape  Town,  where  they  are  aold  at  the  price  of  ^alf  a 
dollar  each. 

In  the  summer  months  of  July,  August,  ahd  September,  the  greatest  numbers 
of  ostriches'  nests  are  to  be  found ;  but  the  feathers,  which  are  always  scattered 
about  the  nest  at  the  time  of  sitting,  are  of  very  little  value«  I  have,  how- 
ever, at  all  times  of  the  year,  found  nests  with  eggs  that  have  been  brooded ; 
•the  contrasts  of  the  seasons  being  much  less  forcible  in  this  part  of  the  world 
«than  in  Europe,  the  habits  of  animals  are  consequently  much  less  fixed  and 
regular.  The  ostrrches  sit  from  thirty  «six  io  forty  d^ys  before  the  young  are 
hatched.     * 

It  is  well  known  that  the  male  alone  furnishes  the  beautiful  white  feiatbers 
which  have  for  so  long  a  iime  been  a  favourite  ornament  in  the  head-dresses 
of  our  European  ladies.  They  are  purchased  from  the  people  who  collect 
them,  as  high  as  three  or  four  shillings  each  :  they  are,  however,  given  at  a 
lower  price  in  exchange  for  European  wares  and  clothing.  Almost  all  the 
colonists  upon  the  borders  have  ^  little  magazine  of  these  fathers  laid  by, 
jand  when  they  would  make  a  friendly  present  to  a  guest,  'tis  generally 
an  ostrich's  feather.  Few  of  them  are,  however,  prepared  in  such  a  manner 
m  to  be  wholly  fit  for  the  use  of  the  European  dealers«  The  female  ostriches 
«re  entirely  black,  or  rather,  in  their  youth«  of  a  very  dark  grey,  but  have  no 
lyh^e  feathers  in  the  taiU    In  every  other  respect,  the  colour  excepted, 
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their  feathers  are  as  good  as  those  of  the  males.  It  is  very  true,  as  Mr. 
Barrow  says,  that  small  stones  ate  sometimes  found  in  the  ostriches'  eggs  ;  it 
is  not,  however,  very  common  ;  and  among  all  that  I  ever  saw  opened,  I  never 
met  with  one.* 

The  heat  of  the  last  day  was  sometimes  as  great  as  we  had  experienced 
in  our  fruitless  journey  to  meet  the  Caffre  king,  or  in  the  dreary  plain  of 
Camdeboo.  It  was  judged  highly  dangerous  therefore  for  our  invalid^  who 
was  still  very  weak,  to  continue  her  journey  by  day,  and  we  determined  to 
adjourn  the  remaining  twelve  hours  to  the  Lion's  river,  till  the  following  night. 
The  day  was  consequently  devoted  to  hunting,  to  catching  insects,  and  to 
the  continuation  of  our  journals;  and  as  .evening  came  on,  the  tents  were 
struck,  and  preparations  were  commenced  for  proceeding  forwards.  When 
our  horses,  who,  as  usual,  had  been  sent  out  to  graze  on  the  neighbouring 
heights«  were  to  be  driven  home,  three  of  them  were  discovered  to  be  miss» 
ing,  nor  were  they  any  where  to  be  found«  notwithstanding  that  the  most 
diligent  search  for  them  was  immediately  commenced  ;  it  was  consequently 
presumed  that  they  had  been  driyen  away  by  the  Bosjesmans,  fresh  traces 
of  whom  were  visible  all  over  the  country.  The  greatest  part  of  our  com^ 
pany  nevertheless  set  off,  whilst  myself,  with  some  others,  remained  behind 
to  wait  for  the  return  of  some  new  messengers  dispatched  in  search  of  the 
horses.  They  returned  just  as  the  twilight  came  on  ;  and  indeed  their 
arrival  was  most  fortunately  timed,  since  it  was  no  longer  safe  for  us  to 
remain  where  we  were,  a  lion  having  suddenly  made  his  appearance  at  the 
distance  of  not  more  than  thirty  paces  from  us.  We  had  now  been  twenty* 
four  hours  in  possession  of  the  place,  the  only  one  where  water  was  to  be 
found,  and  so  long  a  time  had  prevented  the  rightful  owners  from  coming  to 
quench  their  thirst.  Our  number  seemed,  however,  to  alarm  the  lion,  for 
he  stopped,  stared  at  us  awhile,  and  then  laid  himself  down.  Our  African 
guide  immediately  set  about  preparing  to  receive  him,  but  said  he  must  come 
nearer  before  he  could  fire  at  him  with  perfect  security.  But  he  soon  rose 
up,  went  some  steps  back  with  a  half  growl,  then  laid  himself  down  again. 


*  Some  farther  remarks  of  mine  upon  the  ostrieh  may  be  found  in  the  BruMwiek  Magazine 
for  October,  1809,  and  in  the  thirtysecond  Tolnme  of  H.  G.  Flotke^a  Repertoiiam  oi  th* 
newest  aad  most  important  researches  in  Natural  Bistory ,  IStl; 
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looked  at  us^  for  several  momeats,  rose  up  <mGe  iBore,  and  bcfan  to  fly  in  Urn 
titmost  baste. 

On  this  occasion  I  tearnt  the  followiog  particulars,  which  in  the  sequel 
were  confirmed  to  me  by  many  experieBCed  lion-hunters,  and  other  persons 
of  the  most  perfect  credibility.  The  lion,  like  all  other  animals  of  the  feline 
tribe,  seizes  his  prey  by  a  spring,  and  does  not  attempt  to  spring  upon  any 
man,  or  other  animal,  till  he  has  measured  his  ground,  and  is  at  the  distance 
of  ten  or  twelve  paces  from  him,  when  he  lies  crouching  on  the  ground, 
previous  to  lancing  himself  forwards.  Of  this  circumstance  the  hunters 
avail  themselves,  and  it  is  a  rule  among  them  never  to  fire  upon  the  lion  till 
he  lies  down^  at  this  short  distance,  so  that  they  can  take  aim  directly  at  his 
head  with  the  most  perfect  security.  If  any  one  have  the  misfortune  to  meet 
a  lion  unarmed,  bis  only  hope  of  safety  is  in  courage  and  presence  of  mind : 
he  who  flies  is  inevitably  tost,  but  he  who  stands  still  is  never  attacked:  he 
must  not  even  stir,  though  he  sees  the  animal  approach,  and  crouch  as  if 
going  to  take  his  spring  ;  that  spring  will  not  be  hazarded,  if  the  man  have 
only  courage  enough  to  remain  motionless  as  a  statue,  and  look  the  animal 
in  the  eyes  with  perfect  steadiness  and  composure.  The  erect  figure  of  the 
man  inspires  the  lion — supposing  that  he  does  not  previously  know  by  expe- 
rience how  easily  a  man  mb'y  be  subdued — his  erect  figure  inspires  the  creature 
with  respect  and  awe,  and  makes  him  distrust  bis  own  powers,  an  impression 
which  is  increased  at  every  moment,  by  the  body  being  kept  perfectly  still ; 
but  all  is  over  if  the  least  movement  be  made  which  seems  either  to  betray 
fear  of  the  lion,  or  to  dare  him  to  his  own  defence.  The  event  proves  that 
the  animal  can  be  as  easily  impressed  with  fear  as  the  man  \  for,  after  some 
time,  he  rises,  slowly  retreats  some  steps,  looking  earnestly  about  him,  then 
lies  down  again,  then  again  retreats,  till  having  thus  by  degrees  got  quite 
out  of  what  he  seems  to  feel  as  the  magic  circle  of  the  man's  influence,  he 
sets  ofi^,  and  flies  in  the  utmost  haste. 

How  unanimously  soever  I  was  assured  by  persons  in  all  parts  of  the 
colony  of  the  truth  of  this  statement,  I  cannot  help  being  of  opinion  that  the 
experiment  has  not  very  often  been  made:  not  that  it  seems  to  imply 
any  contradiction  in  itself:  the  principal  thing  to  be  urged  against  it  is,  that 
it  would  not  be  very  easy  to  find  many  men  with  sufficient  firmness  of  mind 
and  nerve  to  sustain  such  a  rencounten    It  must  besides  be  allowed,  that  those 
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who  may  have  had  the  courage  thus  td  stand  against  a  lion,  were  accustomed 
to  the  looks  of  the  animal,  knew  all  his  ways  and  habits  accurately,  and  by 
having  for  a  long  time  pursued  the  hunter's  life,  were  become  hardened 
against  dangers  of  the  kind.  Nor  does*  it  seem  at  all  improbable,  that  the 
same  thing  might  occur  with  any  other  animal  as  with  the  lion,  provided  the 
person  had  prudence  enough  first  to  weigh  the  danger  witji  calmness,  and 
strength  of  mind  to  wait  the  attack.  A  panther  is  too  malignant ;  his  rage 
too  fiery:  as  soon  as  he  thinks  there  is  a  possibility  of  attacking,  he  rushes 
blindly  upon  the  enemy,  as  if  sure  of  throwing  him  down  and  conquering 
him.  If  all  that  has  been  said  from  such  very  remote  times,  respecting  the 
magnanimity  of  the  lion,  be  not  considered  as  wholly  unworthy  of  credit, 
wh^t  is  above  related  seems  to  me  much  more  credible  than  a  hundred  of 
those  tales. 

Formerly«  when  lions  abounded  much  more  \h  these  parts,  and  the  colo- 
nists had  not  so  fully  learnt  the  art  of  managing  them,  large  parties  used  to 
be  formed  for  a  lion-hunt.  They  sought  to  entice  the  animal  into  the  plaii), 
when  they  completely  encircled  him,  and  as  soon  as  he  endeavoured  to 
make  his  way  out,  the  person  on  the  opposite  side  fired  at  him,  when  hje» 
turning  angrily  round,  was  attacked  from  all  quarters  with  such  a  shower  of 
balls,  that  h^  fell.  At  present,  the  people' genefc'^üy  go  singly  in  chase  of  thß 
lion  ;  nay,  those  who  are  extremely  good  marksmen,  and  who  can  depend  on 
their  weapon  not  missing  fire^  will  even  venture  ^lone  to  follow  the  track  of 
a  lion,  and  attack  him  in  his  retreat.  Such  an  undertaking  is,  however, 
extremely  dangerous,  and  niany  accidents  have  occurred  from  it.  Two 
exainples  of  thel^ind  will^erve,  as  well  as  twenty,  to  illustrate  this  truth. 

The  Field^Comtpandant,Tjaardyan  der  Wolf,  the  same  that  lost  his  life  ip 
the  Cafire  war,  and  his  brother  John,  who  is  still  living,  followed,  not  far 
from  their  dwellingrhouse,  on  the  eastern; declivity  of  the  Snow  Moun);ains, 
the  track  of  a  large  lion,  which  had  done  a  great  deal  of  misphief  among  their' 
cattle,  and  found  him  at  last  in  a  ravine,  grown  over  with  brushwood.  They 
took  their  stations  on  each  side  the  entrance  of  the  ravine,  and  sent  in  their 
dogs,  to  hunt  th^  lion  out.  The  plan  succeeded  so  far,  that  the  animal 
rushed  towards  the  last-mentioned  brother,  crouched  to  make  a  spring  at 
hfm«  and  was  at  the  same  instant  shot  by  him  ;  the  shot  however  unluckily 
did  not  hit  a  mortal  part;  it  only  grazed  the  ear,  and  one  side  of  the  l^^east» 
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8o  that  the  monster,  afiter  being  stunned  for  some  seconds,  recovered  and 
rushed  forwards,  foaming  with  rage,  and  the  smart  of  the  wounds,  towards 
his  eaeniy,  who  had  barely  tine  to  leapiupon  his  horse,  and  endeavour  to 
fly.  The  lion  was  instantly  after  him,  and  sprung  upon  the  back  of  his 
horse,  who^  overpowered  with  the  burden,  could  no  longer  move ;  when  the 
enraged  animal  stuck  his  claws  into  his  victim's  thigh,  and  at  the  same.time 
tore  his  under-garment  with  hiis  teeth.  The  man  clung  with  all  his  force  to 
the  horse,  that  he  might  not  l^e  torn  off;  when  at  the  same  moment,  hearing 
his  brother  galloping  after  him,  he  called  to  him,  begging  him  for  God's  sake, 
to  fire,  not  regarding  who  or  what  he  might  hit.  The  brave  Tjaard  descended 
instantly  from  his  horse,  and  taking  his  aim  coolly,  ^hot  tlie  lion  through  the 
head,  the  ball  fortunately  lodging  in  the  saddle^  without  injuring  either  horse 
or  rider. 

Less  fortunate  was  a  person  of  the  Zwarte-Ruggens,  by  name  Rensburg, 
who,  with  a  cousin  of  the  same  name,  set  off  on  a  lion-hunt. .  The  adventure 
took  exactly  the  same  turn  as  the  former,  only  that  the  lion,  instead  of 
springing  on  the  back  of  the  horse,  sprang  upon  the  side,  and  fastened  his 
teeth  in  the  left  arm  of  the  rider.  Very  different,  however,  was  the  conduct 
of  his  cowardly  companion  from  that  of  the  brave  Tjaard  ;  be  chose  to  avoid 
all  risk  himself,  and  ran  to  call  two  Hottentots,  who  were  stationed  at 
another  entrance  of  the  coppice,  to  his  assistance«  .Rensburg,  in  the  meaa 
time,  while  the  creature  tore  and  mangled  his  left  arm,  with  his.rigJit  drew  a 
knife  from  his  pocket,  with. which  he  stabbed  the  foe  in  several  places;  and 
when  those  who  were  called  to  his  rescue  came  up^  they  found  him  torn  from 
his  horse,  swimming  in  his  blood,  his  left  arm  and  side  shockingly  mangled, 
and  the  dead  lion,  with  the  knife  still  in  his  throat,  fallen  upon  him.  He 
was  not  yet  absolutely  dead,  but  expired  in  a  few  minutes,  exhausted  with 
the  loss  of  blood.  The  life  of  the  pusillanimous  cpmpanion  has  ^v^r  since 
been  embittered  by  the  upbraidings  of  his  own  conscience,  and  the  not  very 
mild  reproaches  made  him  by  the  relations  of  the. deceased.  , 

The  people  of  the  country  distinguish  three  different  sorts  of  lions. .  First, 
a  small  dark  brown  lion  with  a  thin  mane,  the  most  courageous^  the  fiercest, 
and  the  strongest  of  all.  Secondly,  a  large  tan-colored  lion,  with  a  thicker 
mane:  and  thirdly^  a  lion  of  a  brightish  yellow,  who  is  very  cowardly  and 
little  to  be  feared.     How  far  this  difference  may  arise  from  the  age,  from  the 
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time  of  year,  or  from  varying  in  their  habits,  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  deter* 
mine.  The  two  last  sorts  seem  only  to  manifest  any  decided  difference  as 
they  advance  in  age.  The  first  sort  I  never  heard  mentioned  excepting  here» 
and  on  the  borders  of  the  Caffre  country. 

Besides  the  lion  mentioned  above,  whose  appearance  gave  occasion  to  this 
dissertation,  we  saw  not  far  from  us  a  wild  boar,  sus  athiapicm  who  appeared» 
in  like  manner,  to  come  in  quest  of  water;  and  the  roaring  of  other  lions, 
which  sounded  in  our  ears,  gave  us  warning  to  remove  our  quarters.  We 
were  therefore  obliged  to  set  off  without  our  horses,  in  the  melancholy  con«> 
yiction  that  they  had  become  the  prey  either  of  the  lions  or  the  Bosjesmans : 
and  this  seemed  the  more  probable,  since,  being  tied  by  the  head  and  knee, 
they  could  not  run  away  very  fast^  Three  nights  after,  one  of  the  people  of 
^he  country,  whom  we  had  visited  at  his  habitation  among  the  Snow  Moun« 
tains,  and  wbo  was  travelling  to  the  Cape  Town,  having  stopped  here,  made  a 
fire,  when  he  was  exceedingly  alarmed  by  hearing  three  horses  coming  towards 
him.  They  were  our  poor  wanderers,  who  bad  sense  enough  to  follow  the  fire, 
in  the  assurance  that  it  would  lead  them  among  men  again.  The  colonist 
recognised  them  immediately  as  our's,  loosed  the  bridles  from  tiie'ir  legs,  and, 
tying  them  behind  his  waggons,  brought  them  to  us,  to  our  no  small  joy. 
Although  the  poor  animals  had  been  several  days  without  water,  they  soon 
recovered,  and  held  out  to  do  us  good  service  tili  the  very  end  of  our  journey» 

The  part  of  the  company  who  had  set  out  before  us,  waited  our  coming  up 
äi  a  little  wood  of  tolerably  high  stemmed  mimosas,  having  kindled  a  fire, 
which  served  as  a  mark  to  us  at  a  great  distance,  where  we  were  to  look  for 
them*  A  trifling  accident  occurred  at  kindling  this  fire. — A  powder^borut 
from  which  they  were  shaking  some  grains  of  powder  upon  the  burning 
tinder,  in  order  to  produce  a  f[ame>  caught  fire,  exploded,  and  slightly  wounded ' 
Home  of  the  byestanders. 

After  resting  a  short  time,  we  proceeded  on  our  journey^  and  arrived  by 
break  of  day  at  the  house  of  the  Fields-Commandant,  Abraham  De  Clerk.  It 
is  at  the  source  of  the  Chamka,  or  Lion  river,  in  so  solitary  a  spot,  that 
Aschwege,  who  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  who  lives  at  the  distance  of 
twelve  miles*  from  him^  is  his  nearest  neighbour.    The  disadvantages  of  living 

*  Twelve  Geimsa  mUes,  or  nhij  ndles  Eoglkh  sieMiM«. 
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in  a  spot. so  hr  removed  from  any  of  bis  fellow-creatures,  can  only  be  in  any 
degree  compensated  by  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  land.  So  great  is 
this  fertility,  that  the  farm  can  maintain  a  flock  of  eight  thousand  sheep, 
affording  also  pasturage  for  nourishing  a  proportionate  quantity  of  horned 
cattle  and  horses.  The  principal  advantage  of  this  farm  is,  that  the  owner  of 
it  can  appropriate  the  land  fbr-many  miles  round  entirely  to  his  own  use,  and  , 
he  is  therefore  absolute  ruler  over  an  extent  of  country  equal  to  many  an^ 
European  principality.  If  the  sheep  have  eaten  one  part  entirely  bare,  their 
lord  and  master  has  only  to  drive  them  to  another  part  at  some  distance, 
where  a  superfluity  of  food  will  be  presented ;  and  this  continual  change  of 
place  and  food  is  precisely  the  thing  of  all  others  which  contributes  most  to 
render  the  sheep  fine  and  healthy.  Does  a  murrain  prevail  among  the  horses 
in  any  place,  the  most  effectual  remedy  for  it  is  flight ;  commonly  a  change  of 
place,  though  it  be  only  to  the  distance  of  a  few  miles,  is  sufficient  at  the 
same  time  to  restore  the  diseased,  and  to  preserve  those  that  remain 
tintouched  from  taking  the  infection.  With  such  resources,  any  great  loss  is 
easily  averted  or  repaired.  A  year  after  our  visit, I  was  talking  with  De  Clerk  at 
the  Cape  Town,  when  he  told  me,  with  perfect  composure,  that  he  had  recently 
lost  three  thousand  sheep  at  one  stroke,  by  the  bursting  of  a  water-spout,  but 
he  hoped  that  the  loss  would  be  completely  repaired  in  less  than  two  years, 
without  his  being  obliged  to  submit  to  any  privations. 

This  De  Clerk  was  a  man  of  much  personal  bravery.  He  was  now  forty^ 
six  years  of  age,  and  had  killed  in  the  course  of  bis  life  thirty-one  lions  and 
nine  leopards.  Hyenas  and  game  he  had  slaughtered  in  such  numbers,  that 
he  kept  no  account  of  them.  The  colonists  held  him  in  great  esteem  as  a 
leader,  and  in  the  lastCaffre  war,  he  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  English 
government,  not  less  by  his  mildness  than  by  his  bravery.  This  man  was, 
nevertheless,  not  master  in  his  own  house ;  that  was  governed  by  a  mother 
seventy- five  years  of  age,  who  was  eternally  scolding  from  morning  tilt  night. 
In  every  thing  that  concerned  the  economy  of  the  house,  he  was  allowed  no 
more  than  humbly  to  offer  his  advice  ;  nay,  he  was  often  obliged,  for  the  sake 
of  peace  and  quiet,  to  submit  to  her  revoking' orders,  which  he  had  gi  veil 
without  her  consent,  even  when  convinced  that  his  own  were  far  the  most 
adviseable.  "  My  son,''  she  said  to  us,  herself^  ^*  is  commander  in  the  field, 
but  here  I  am  absolute  ruler,  and   will  continue  so  as  long  as  I  live.'^    The 
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respect  of  children  for  tbeir  parents,  and  their  submission  to  tliem,  even  tO' 
their  latest  years,  is  a  very  estimable  feature  in  the  character  of  the  African 
coIonist9,  which  again  has  a  great  resemblance  to  the  patriarchal  days.  Tbougli' 
brothers  are  often  to  be  seen  very  qnucfa' at  variance  with  each  other,  }Eet  they 
are  always  united  in  this  one  circumstance,  of  the  respcict  shewn  by  botli  ti> 
their  parents.  It  is  rare,  however,  for  the  latter  to  employ  their  influence  in 
becoming  the  peace-makers  between  their  children ;  they  commonly  do  not 
concern  themselves  with  their  quarrels^  that  they  may  not  seem  to  favour  the 
one  more  ihan  the  other.  « 

De  Clerk  had  loqg  wished  to  build  himself  a  new  mansion,  instead  of  the 
qld  ruinous  one  which  we  saw  him  inhabiting;  but  the  mother  insisted  upon 

it,  that  she  would  live  and  die  in  the  house  which  her  dear  deceased  husband- 

» 

bad  built  with  his  own  hands.  De  Clerk  had  married,  but  losing  his  wife 
very  sooä,  forbore  to  contract  a  second  marriage^  merely  to  please  his  crusty 
old  mother.  No  immediate  prospect  appeared  of  his  being  released  from 
this  thraldom^  since  of  all  the  women  in  the  colony  that  I  had  seen,  above 
fifty  years  of  age,  she  was  by  far  the  most  active  and  alert.  She  had  only 
returned  from  the, Cape  Town  a  few  days  before  our  arrival ;  having  been' 
^  there,  without  her  son  to  accompany  and  take  care  of  her;  and  having 
transacted  all  her  business  entirely  by  herself.  She  now,  not  only  directed 
every  thing  in  the  house  with  the  most  uncommon  activity,  but  often  went 
into  the  field  to  look  after  the  flocks  and  herds;  even  in  her  seventieth  year 
she  had  taken  short  journeys  on  horseback.  I  mentioned  to  her  the  wife  of 
the  Field-Commandant  Gerotz,  who  once,  when  the  Bosjesmans,  in  the 
absence  of  her  husband,  had  stolen  a  large  quantity  of  bheep,  mounted  her 
horse,  and  set  ofi*  in  pursuit  of  the  robbers,  accompanied  only  by  a  single 
Hottentot^  fought  with  them  for  some  time,  and  at  length  put  them  wholly 
to  flight.  My  old  lady  heard  me  with  attention,  and  when  my  story  was 
ended,  said,  that  she  was  herself,  even  then,  capable  of  doing  the  same  thing; 
and  that  she  had,  in  the  course  of  her  life,  engaged  in  many  dangerous  adven- 
tures  of  a  similar  nature.  Indeed,  however  indolent  and  spiritless  the 
African  women  may  appear,  when  seen  only  seated  at  their  tea-tables,  they 
shew  the  utmost  resolution  hi  any  time  of  danger,  and  many  striking  examples 
of  female  heroism,  particularly  in  the  last  Caffre  war,  have  been  exhibited 
by  tbem» 
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The  other  products  of  the  earth  in  thid  place  are  proportionatly  good  with 
the  pastures«  Besides  the  necessary  corn  for  bread,  De  Clerk  had  this  year 
gathered  ai  rich  harvest  of  barley,  which  he  used  as  food  for  his  horses.  At 
this  present  time  a  murrain  was  prevalent  among  the  horses,  so  that  they 
were  all  at  a  distance  from  the  house.  Our  host,  however,  assured  us^  that 
we  need  not  be  under  any  apprehensions  for  our  cattle,  since  the  disease  was 
not  produced  by  any  momentary  impression;  it  arose  entirely  from  continuin|^ 
the  use  of  the  same  pasture^  and  the  same  water,  too  long  together.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  thing  scarcely  ever  known,  for  the  horses  of  travellers  to  take  the 
Infection;  for  the  same  reason,  it  was- generally  found,  that  a  change  of 
place  was  an  infallible  means  of  stopping  the  progress  of  the  disease.  Near 
the  house  was  a  large  garden,  in  which  were  cultivated  fruits  of  various  kinds. 
At  this  moment  there  was  an  incredible  abundance  of  peaches  and  grapes, 
of  the  very  best  sorts,  ripened  in  the  best  manner.  The  slaves  of  our  host 
were  employed  in  drying  these  fruits,  which  was  done  by  spreading  them  on 
reed  mats,  raised  about  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground.  The  raisins  were 
particularly  excellent ;  and  our  host  assured  us,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
distance  of  the  Cape  Town,-  they  answered  extremely  well  the  being  trans- 
ported thither.  We  were  the  more  surprised  to  find  the  wine  pressed  from 
the  same  grapes  of  so  very  inferior  a  quality;  this  must  be  owing  to  some 
great  fault  Jn  the  making  it. 

The  river,  at  the  head  of  which  lies  this  solitary  farm,  is  called  the 
Chamk»,  or  the  great  Lion  river,  to  distinguish  it  from  another,  which  takea 
somewhat  of  a  westerly  direction,  under  the  name  of  the  Little  Lion  river, 
fiöth  cross  the  Karroo  in  its  greatest  breadth^  uniting  before  they  quit  it, 
after  which  they  flow  into  the  Elephant's  river,  which  itself  joins  the  Gaurits, 
as  we  have  seen  above,  and,  with  that,  flows  into  the  sea.  ^oth  arms  of  the 
Chamka  are  not  only  dry  for  a  great  part  of  every  year;  but  there  are  years, 
sometimes  even. several  years  together,  when  they  have  no  water  the  whole 
year  through.  Though  rain  falls  about  the  NieUweveld  Mountains,  in  which 
both  have  their  source,  the  water  seldom  spreads  over  more  than  half  the  bed 
before  it  is  absorbed  and  exhausted  by  the  Karroo. 

,    The  Nieuweveld  Mountains  are  among  the  most  considerable  in  Southern 

Africa.     They  run  parallel  with  the  Black  Mountains,  and  bound  the  Karroo 

in  its  whole  length  to  the  north.     The  hills  of  the  Roggeveld,  and  the  Kom- 
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berg,  may  be  considered  as  their  extreme  western  boundary,  and  the  Snovr 
Mountains  as  their  boundary  to  the  east.  They  do  not,  however,  imme« 
d'tatelyjoin  the  Snow  Mountains»  but  are  united  with  them  by  a  chain  of 
bills,  which  appear  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  their  colossal  neighbours;. 
Directly  to  the  north  of  the  Snow  Mountains,  the  Nieuweveld  Mountains 
tend  out  a  branch  in  a  direction  towards  the  equator,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
which  runs  the  Sea-cow  river,  which  flows  into  the  Orange  river,  between 
the  twenty^ninth  and  thirtieth  degree  of  southern  latitude.  This  circum- 
stance leads  Mr.  Barrow  into  the  erroneous  idea,  that  the  Nieuweveld  Moun- 
tains are  the  highest  chain  in  Southern  Africa.  Since  this  opinion  is  not 
supported  by  any  measurement,  1  am  inclined  to  doubt  very  much,  whether 
the  highest  point  of  these  mountains  is  really  higher  than  the  outer  range  of 
the  Black  Mountains;  the  appearance  to  the  eye,  which,  however,  is  hete 
deceitful«  since  the  plain  of  the  Karroo  must  be  taken  as  the  level,  and  that 
declines  towards  the  south,  supports  my  opinion.  What  more  J  have  to  say 
on  this  subject  must  be  referred  to  the  place  when  I  shall  speak  of  the 
Karree  hills,  as  the  third  great  parallel  chain  of  this  country.  The  part  of 
the  Nieuweveld  ia  which  we  now  were  is  called  the  Greeu-bills.  The  plain 
ia  which  lies  De  Clerk's  &rm  is  called  de  Hoojjfiakie^  the  Hay-plain. 

We  were  met  here  by  a  new  messenger  from  the  Cape  Town,  who  brought 
dispatches,  requiring  a  speedy  and  diffuse  answer  from  our  chief,  Tbi» 
occasioned  us  to  make  a  stay  of  three  days,  which  served  as  a  salutary  rest» 
previous  to  our  arduous  journey  over  the  Karroo.  I  shall  avail  myself  of 
the  interval  to  give  another  extract  trom  the  journal  of  General  Janssens;  it 
is  on  the  subject  of  the  Bosjesmans,  and  1  trust  will  be  found  not  lesa  iate« 
Citing  than  that  already  given  respecting  the  Caffres. 
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CHAP.    XXX. 

Extract  from  the  Journal  of  General  Janssens. — Journey  of  the  General  and  hh  Parti/ 
into  the  Country  of  the  Bosjesmans. — Their  Arrital  at  the  Great  river^  or  Orange 
river. ^ Met  there  by  a  Party  of  Bosjesmans. '^Observations  of  the  Author  upon  these 
People. 

On  our  journey  from  the  Soow  Mountains  hither,  we  left  a  very  remarkable 
tract  of  land  to  our  right,  which,  among  all  the  country  inhabited  by  white 
men,  has  remained  the  least  altered  from  its  original  state,  and  is  inhabited  by 
numberless  flocks  of  wild  beasts,  together  with  several  hordes  of  the  miserable 
aborigines  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  new  settlers ;— I  mean  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  the  Sea-cow  river.  Although  Governor  Plettenberg,  so  long  ago  as  the 
year  1778,  included  it  within  the  boundaries  of  the  colony,  it  was  not  till  about 
the  year  1790  that  any  of  the  colonists  settled  there.  No  other  part  of  the 
colony  stretches  so  near  to  the  Orange  river,  consequently  in  no  part  of  the 
colony  do  the  Bosjesmans,  whose  proper  home  is  on  the  banks  of  that  river, 
appear  so  much  in  their  genuine  form  as  here.  Mr.  Barrow,  therefore,  in  order 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  these  very  remarkable  people 
and  to  fulfil  the  benevolent  views  of  the  English  government  with  regard  to 
them,  extended  his  journey  to  these  parts.  General  Janssens,  not  less  desirous 
if  possible  to  ameliorate  their  miserable  condition,  took  the  same  journey,  and 
the  notes  and  observations  made  upon  this  occasion  by  his  adjutant  are  well 
worthy  of  being  given  as  a  sequel  to  those  of  Mr.  Barrow,  in  order  to  make 

4 

the  public  more  fully  acquainted  with  so  peculiar  a  race. 

He  who  would  travel  into  this  country  from  Graaff  Reynett,  must  ascend 
the  Snow  Mountains  on  their  eastern  side,  and  leave  the  Compass  Mountain 
to  the  left.  This  was  the  route  pursued  by  the  Governor  and  his  train« 
Although  it  was  now  the  winter  season,  when  the  colonists  commonly  leave 
their  habitations  on  the  Snow  Mountains,  they  had  the  attention  to  be  there 
to  receive  their  distinguished  guests;  several,  indeed,  after  having  entertained 
4hem  in  the  most  hospitable  manaer  that  the  circumstances  would  admit» 
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resolved  to  accompany  them  in  the  journey.  Such  a  party  may  be  very 
numerous,  without  greatly  increasing  the  cares  for  their  nourishment  and 

t 

accommodatioD.  The  Africans  are  at  all  times  ready  for  travelling,  and  easily 
satisfied.  Very  little  more  preparation  is  necessary,  than  to  sling  the  powder- 
boro  and  bag  of  shot  about  the  body,  to  see  that  the  Jbwling*piece  is  in  gockl 
order,  and  tp  fasten  to  the  saddle  a  little  bag  with  some  bread  and  amoaked 
flesb».  Thus  equipped,  the  traveller  mounts  bis  horse,  taking  with  him  on 
another  horse  a  Hottentot,  commonly  a  lad  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years^  of  age, 
whose  destination  is  to  look  after  the  horses,  and  sometimes  to  üany  his 
master's  gun  ;  commonly*  he  besides  leads  a  third  horse,  that  the  work  tbay 
be  occasionally  lightened  to  the  two  others.  Any  change  of  linen  or  cloaths 
IS  not  thought  of  in  travelling,  and  when  the  little  provision  offood  is  consumed, 
the  chace  furnishes  a  fresh  supply.  Is  he  to  pass  the  night  out  in  the  field, 
the  saddle  of  his  horse  serves  him  for  a  pillow,  and  the  master,  with  his  servant, 
alternately  keep  watch  to  guard  themselves  and  their  horses  against  the  lions. 
In  this  manner  an  almost  incredible  quantity  of  ground  is  gone  over  in  a  short 
time.  If  any  one  goes  to  visit  a  friend  who  lives  as  far  off  as  from  Frankfort 
to  Leipsick,  still  it  is  called  only  taking  a  ride.  With  such  a  company,  for 
the  greater  part  uninvited,  did  Greneral  Janssens  find  himself  on  the  top  of  the 
Snow  Mountains  on  the  twelfth  of  July,  1803.  It  was  bitterly  cold;  a  sharp 
north-west  wind  drove  the  rain,  and  a  sort  of  small  hail,  like  snow,  through  thtf 
air,  so  that  the  summits  of  the  mountains  were  soon  wliitened  over.  The 
night  was  dark  as  pitch ;  presently  it  began  to  lighten  very  smartly,  and  a  loucl 
clap  of  thunder  was  heard  :  such  a  phoenomenon,  according  to  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  all  the  colonists,  was  unprecedented  at  that  time  of  the  year 
among  the  mountains. 

On  the  followingday,  the  company  descended  the  Snow  Mountains,  leaving 
the  Rhinoceros  Mountain  and  the  Table  Mountain*  on  one  side,  afid  parsed 
the  night  in  a  small  empty  house,  the  owner  of  which,  with  his  cattfe,  had 
descended  into  their  winter  quarters,  before  the  coming  on  of  the  severe  cold» 
In  the  next  day's  journey  they  passed  the  Red  Mountain,  wbich  bek>nge  to 
the  same  great  cluster  us  the  Snow  Mountains  and  the  RhinocerosrM<MintaiRi    , 


•  There  are  many  mouatains  of  this  name  in  the  colony,  the  labnlar  form  i>^n^  Terycommonf 
among  the  mountains. 
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^  mtiA  whiMie  sumttiit  rises  to  a  very  camidemble  height.  From  the  south  side 
of  the  Red  Mountain  flow  the  Brakke  river  and  the  Great  Fish  river,  which 
etnpty  themselves  itito  th^  Indian  Ocean,  while  the  springs  on  the  north  fide 
supply  the  Sea<-cow  rivier,  which  takes  its  course  to  the  Atlantic.  A  farm  of 
the  Commandant  John  Van  dier  Walt^  near  a  hill  called  the  Wolfs  head,  wa&f 
the  next  night  quarters  of  the  travellers:  the  cold  was  severe,  and  in  the 
mortiing  there  was  ice  upon  the  water  three  lines  thick/  The  lions  came 
in  the  dlirk  within  sixteen  paces  of  the  bouse,  but  without  doigg  any  mischief. 

•  In  the  course  of  the  next  day  the  travellers  saw  a  great  many  gnus,  harte- 
beests,  and  eland  antelopes.  After  passing  the  next  night  at  a  farm  called 
Charles's  Port,  they  descended  into  the  plain,  where  they  found  on  allsidev 
f^uch  an  incredible  number  of  elands,  that  the  hunters  killed  no  less  thaqi 
^venteen.  Hy  this  means  several  thousand  pounds  of  flesh  were  obtained  ;* 
t  much  larger  provision  than  could  be  carried  away. 

From  hence  the  ground  was  constantly  upon  the  descent  towards  the  valleys 
of  the  Sea-cow  river.  To  the  left  were  the  hills  on  which  Governor  Pletten^ 
berg  erected  his  boundary  stone,  and  to  the  right,  at  a  great  distance,  towered 
the  lofty  sumuiit  of  the  Zuureberg,  with  the  summits  of  many  other  hills,  to 
which  no  names  have  yet  been  given.  About  noon,  the  travellers  being  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  Enchanted  Mountain,  came  to  a  spring,  which  is  called 
Vau  der  Walt's  fountain,  in  memory  of  the  deceased  Field-Commandant,  by 
whom  it  was  discovered.  The  colonists  assured  the  Governor  that  a  tolerably 
good  understanding  subsisted .  between  them  and  the  Bosjesmahs  of  this 
country ;  indeed,  wherever,  as  here,  there  are  plenty  of  wild  animals,  oa 
which  they  can  feed,  or  if  they  inhabit  the  banks  of  a  river,  so  that 
they  can  subsist  very  much  by  fishing,  they  are  always  more  orderly  and  live 
upon  a  more.peaceable  footing  with  the  colonists  near  them,  than  in  the  barren 

'  country  about  Camdeboo,  Bruintjeshoogte,  and  the  Ko^^geveld.  One  of 
the  colonists,  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  they  asserted,  rode  forwards,  and 
kindled  several  fires  upon  the  hills^  for  a  signal  to  the  savages  that  a  christian 
commander  had  arrived  among  them.  It  was  not  long  before  four  men,  armed 
with  bows  and  quifvers^  made  their  appearance  iu  the  camp,  who  displayed  so* 
much  courage  and  confidence^  that  when  a  quantity  of  eland's  flesh  was  given 
them,  they  immed  <.t  ly  set  about  cutting  it  to  pieces,  and  devoured  it  half 
raw«    As  it  was  the  Governor*»  intention  to  proceed  far  Jicr  that  day,  time 
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would  not  permit  of  a  longer  intercourse  with  them ;  they  were  flooti  4mr 
missed  with  ^ome  presents. 

The  company  arrived  in  the  evening  at  a  gateway,as  it  is  called,  between  two 
high  hills,  where  they  found  a  very  fine  spring,  grown  round  with  large  reeds; 
here  the  tents  were  pitched  for  the  night.  From  this  spot  to  the  Great  river 
was  a  journey  of  two  hours.  Not  far  from  the  spring  a  gnu  was  shot,  which 
was  examined  with  tolerable  accuracy,  and  a  pretty  exact  drawingmade  of  it. 
As  this  animal,  on  account  of  its  extraordinary  form^  has  attracted  in  a  high 
degree  the  attention  of  all  African  travellers,  and  is  pretty  accurately  described 
by  all,  I  may  venture  to  refer  my  readers  to  them.  It  is  the  same  animal 
whose  doubtful  formation  occasioned,  for  a  long  time,  so  much  embarrass* 
ment  to  the  naturalists.  It  has  the  mane  and  tail  of  the  horse;  the  form 
of  the  head  and  the  horns  resemble  the  ox  ;  and  in  the  legs  and  delicate  make 
of  the  body  it  appears  of  the  antelope  species,  to  which  it  should  seem,  on 
this  account,  properly  to  belong.  I  must  observe,  that  the  name  by  which 
it  is  called  here,  net  wilde  beest^  is  falsely  interpreted,  the  wild  beast;  since  the 
name  beast  designates  the  ox  tribe,  and  wilde  beesl^  signifies  neither  more  nor 
leiss  than  the  wild  ox.  One  of  these  animals  was  sent  by  General  Janssens  to 
France,  on  board  the  vessel  The  Geographer^  as  a  present  lo  the  Empress 
Josephine,  by  whom  it  was  placed  in  the  menagerie  of  the  botanic  garden  at 
Paris.  For  the  rest,  it  is  now  in  every  respect  tolerably  well  known,  and 
has  lost  the  charm  of  rarity,  which  it  had  some  year$  ago  to  the  readers  of 
travels  in  Southern  Africa. 

The  next  day,  early,  the  travellers  arrived  at  the  Great  river,  or  Orange 
river,  as  Colonel  Gordon  named  il^  in  honour  of  the  house  of  Orange.  It 
is  a  considerable  stream.;  and  in  a  country  where  a  river,  tolerably  full  of. 
water,'  is  a  very  great  rarity,  appears  a  no  less  delightful  than  remarkable 
phcenomenon  to  the  traveller.  It  has  its  source  in  several  high  hills,  which 
bound  the  still  unknown  countries  of  Mathimba,  Aiaduana,  and  Immbo  to 
the  west.  The  abundant  thunder  showers,  which  fall  the  whole  summer 
through,  keep  it  constantly  supplied  with  water;  sometimes,  even  at  that 
season  of  the  year,  it  swells  to  an  incredible  height;  in  winter  it  is  at 
the  lowest:  its  banks  are  high  and  steep.  Along  its  whole  course,  run  con- 
siderable hills,  both  on  the  north  and  south  side,  which  in  some  places 
contract  the  valley  so  much  that  they  almost  meet;  by  this  means  the  river 
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«I  so  confined,  that  it  presses  through  the  strait,  when  it  is  at  all  swelled, 
with  such  amazing  force  as  to  carry  rocks  and  trees  away  with  it,  and  theae 
foTtnUig  if)  the  end  a  sort  of  daip,  obstruct  the  course,  and  make  the  waters 
rise^to  a  height  which  must  appear  wholly  inexplicable  to  one  not  acquainted 
with  this  circumstance.  In  proportion,  however,  as  it  approaches  the  coast, 
the  banks  become  more  flat,  and  the-height  of  the  surrounding;  hills  diminishes« 

• 

At  length  it  reaches  the  great  sandy  plain,  which  renders  the  whole  western 
coast  of  Africa  so  inhospitable,  and  presents  an  eternal  invincible  barrier 
against  its  ever  becoming  habitable  to  any  extent,  or  being  converted  into  the 
seat'  of  trade  and  business.  But  this  also  impedes  the  course  of  the  river, 
and  after  winding  its  way  over  an  extent  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
geographical  miles  of  country,  reinforced  by  several  streams,  which  flow  from 
the  districts  of  the  Gorans  and  Beetjuans,  breaking  itself,  by  the  force  of  its 
fitream,  a  way  through  rocky  values,— after  all  this,  its  strength  is  exhausted 
by  the  opposition  of  the  constantly  moving  sands.  Its  proud  flood,  humbled, 
«preads  over  the  wide  extended  plain,  s^nd  is  by  degrees  exhausted  or  absorbed 
before  it  reaches  the  coast.  This  phoenomenon  may  be  explained  by  the 
peculiarities  of  the  climate,  on  the  African  coasts;  the  rivers  here  having  the 
greatest  quantity  of  water  at  that  season  of  the  year,  when  the  almost  perpen- 
dicular sun  has  parched  and  dried  the  sandy  plaifi,  and  having,  on  the  con- 
trary, least  water  in  the  cold  season  of  the  year,  when  abundant  rains  fall 
on  the  western  coast,  there  is  never,  at  the  period  when  the  sands  are  the  most 
penetrable;,  force  of  water  su^cient  to  break  a  way  through  them.  Thus,  the 
rivers  either  fail  enlürely  iii  forming  theynselves  a  mouth  ;  or,  if  they  succeed 
in  penetrating  as  far  as  the  sea,  that  mouth  is  always  obstructed  by  shoals 
and  quicksands. 

It  was  on  the  eighteenth  of  July  that  our  travellers  arrived  on  the  banks  of 
the  Orange  river^  a  few  hours  distance  above  the  place  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
Sea-cow  river.  As  usual«  at  this  time  of  the  year,  the  water  was  low;  not* 
withstanding  which  it  was  so  broad,  as  to  be  a  good  gun-shot  over,  and  in 
no  part  throughout  the  country  i^  the  river  ever  fordable.  The  tall  trunks  of 
trees,  torn  up  by  the  roots,  lying  on  the  banks,  served  as  a  mark  to  sliew  the 
height  to  which  the  waters  had  risen  in  former  inundations,  and  by  comparing 
the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  in  the  present  low  state  of  the  water,  with  what 
it  must  be  at  the  height  it  had  reached  when  these  trees   were   deposited 
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OD  the  shore,  a  rery  aecurate  idea  might  be  formed  of  the  terrific  appearance 
made  by  the  srream  at  those  moments. 

A  number t>f  sea-cows,  or  rather  river-horscs,  take  np  their  abode  in  this 
fiver,  where  they  are  scarcely  ever  disturbed  by  the  hunters.  The  traces  of 
their  ponderous  footsteps  were  to  be  observed  every  where  on  the  shore ;  and  as 
numbers  were  soon  seen  in  the  water,  coming  to  the  surface  lo  ihhale  the  air, 
a  general  chace  of  them  was  agreed  upon.  The  huntsmen  have  two  modes 
of  catching  these  monsters ;  they  either  watch  for  them  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  at  night,  when  they  come  on  shore  to  feed,  or«  with  a  dexterity  peculiar 
to  themselves,  seize  the  moment  when  the  nose  of  the  animal  is  above  the 
water  to  draw  in  the  air,  and  fire  at  it.  Although  the  wound  thus  given 
is  .scarcely  ever  in  itself  mortal,  yet  the  pain  and  loss  of  blood  sustained 
occasions  the  animal  to  rise  more  frequently,  and  higher  above  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  thus  the  hunters  are  furnished  with  new  opportunities  to 
vepeat  the  fire  again  and  again,  till  the  animal  is  at  length  subdued,  and  must 
submit  to  his  fate«  These  hunts  are,  however,  seldom  fortunate,  if  the 
hunters  be  very  numerous;  every  one  then  is  eager  to  precede  the  other  in 
firing,  and  a  single  shot  fired  prematurely  will  entirely  frustrate  the  whole 
undertaking.  So  was  it  on  the  present  occasion.  Abundance  of  the 
animals  were  seen  frequently  rising  above  the  water,  snorting  and  blowing, 
but  the  very  first  shot  was  injudiciously  fired,  and  taking  fright,  they  hastened 
to  the  opposite  shore,  where  they  were  soon  at  such  a  distance  that  no  farther 
opportunity  was  afforded  of  attacking  even  a  single  one.  After  remaining 
for  some  time  in  the  vain  hope  of  better  fortune,  the  hunters  were  obliged  to 
return  to  the  camp,  with  nothing  for  their  pains  but  an  empty  powder-horn. 

In  the  mean  time,  several  Bosjesmans  had  arrived  at  the  camp,  with  who^ 
the  General  was  engaged  in  an  amicable  intercourse,  presenting  them  with 
tbod  and  other  trifling  presents.  They  were  all  strikingly  low  in  stature,  and 
seemed  as  if  half  famished..  One  of  them,  and  by  no  means  the  least  of  the 
party,  was  measured,  and  found  to  be  only  four  feet  three  inches  high  ;  he 
appeared  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age.  The  women  were  still  less,, 
and  ugly  in  the  extreme.  The  colour  of  their  skin  was  lighter  than  that  of 
the  Hottentots ;  some  among  the/n  were  even  less  yellow  than  the  Spaniard»^ 
at  Tenerifife;  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  genuine  colour 
of  the  skin  can  seldom  be  accurately  distinguished,  on  account  of  the  grease 
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witli  which  it  18  smeared  over/*    The  physiognomy  of  the  Bosjesmans  has 

the  same  characteristic  features  as  that  of  the  Hottentots,  but  their  eyes  are 

infinitely  more  wild  and   animated,  and  their  whole  countenance  far  more 

expressive,  exhibiting  stronger  symptoms  of  suspicion  and  apprehension:  all 

their  actions  indicate   strong   passion   much  more  forcibly.     This  difference 

originates  undoubtedly  in  the  constant  exertions  of  mind  and  body,  occasioned 

by  the  wretched  life  they  lead.     They  have  no  property  to  furnish  them  with« 

food,  in  an  easy  and  convenient  manner,  like  many  of  the  savages  of  Southero' 

Africa,  who  feed  upon  the  milk  and  flesh  of  their  herds,  but  are  obliged  con« 

stantly,  by  means  of  fraud  isind  artifice,    to  procure  a  supply  of  the   most 

pressing  necessaries.   Thence  have  they  been  led  to  the  invention  of  poisoned 

arrows,  with  which  they  can  hit  to  a  certainty  those  wild  animals  of  the  field, 

whose  strength  and  swiftness  would  otherwise  be  an  overmatch  for  them. 

The  effect  of  the  poison  is  so  rapid,  that  they  are  sure  to  find  the  animal  who 

has  been  touched  with  it  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  if  not  absolutely  dead,  ye€ 

so  stunned  and  powerless,  that  the  effect  is  the  same.     To  kill  it  entirely,  to 

cut  out  the  poisoned  part,  and  to  begin  devouring  the  prey,  are  acts  which 

follow  each  other  with  the  utmost  possible  rapidity,  nor  is  the  spot  quitted 

till  the  last  bone  is  entirely  cleared. 

Larger  animals,  whose  thick  skins  their  poisoned  arrows  cannot  penetratei 
become  not  the  less  the  prey  of  their  cunning  and  contrivance.  The  banks 
of  the  Great  river  are  full  of  pits  made  by  the  Bosjesmans,  to  catch  the  sea^ 
cow  in  its  nocturnal  wanderings.^  These  pits  are  large  and  deep,  with  a 
sharp-pointed  stake  planted  in  the  midst,  and  are  most  dexterously  covered 
over  with  twigs,  leaves,  and  grass.  The  animal  that  falls  in  dies  a  death  of 
the  most  horrible  torture,  for  the  stake,  driven  deep  into  the  body,  prevents 
his  moving  about  in  so  confined  a  space^  out  of  which  he  might  otherwise, 
perhaps,  be  able  to  work  his  way  by  the  exertion  of  his  vast  strength ;  nor 
is  it  much  in  the  power  of  the  Bosjesman  himself^  with  his  imperfect  weapons^ 
to  release  him  speedily  from  his  torments.  In  some  places,  even  the  prudent 
elephant  falls,  in  this  way,  into  the  hands  of  the  Bosjesmans.     Nor  are  these 


*  The  principal  part  of  the  following  remarks  upon  the  Bosjesmans  are  not  from  the  Journal 
•f  General  Janssens,  bat  are  the  result  of  my  own  experience ;  they  art  inCroidttced  here  as 
aer? ing  to  elucidate  what  is  tafollow. 
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people  less  subtle  in  eosnaring  fish,  for  the  sake  of  which  they  haunt  very 
much  the  neighbourhood  of  the  larger  rivers«  They  make  a  sort  of  pointed- 
baskets  of  the  twigs  of  trees,  which  have  very  much  the.  form  of  our  eel- 
baskets,  and  are  used  in  the  same  manner ;  or  if  they  expect  a  swelling  of  the 
stream,  while  the  water  is  still  low,  they  make  upon  the  strand  a  large 
cistern,  as  it  were,  enclosed  by  a  wall  of  stones^  which  serves  as  a  reservoir, 
where,-  if  fortune-  be  favourable,  a  quautity  of  fish  are  deposited  at  the. 
subsiding  of  the  waters. 

In  other  parts,  they  spy  about  from  the  heights,  to  discover  the  nests  of  the 
cunning  ostriches,  and  find  a  most  wholesome  and  refreshing  food  in  the 
eggs  stolen  from  them«  Snakes  in  abundance  are  caught  by  them,  oa 
account  of  the  poison  with  which  they  tip  ^heir  arrows;  but  after  cutting, 
or  biting  off  the  head,  and  taking  out  the  hsg  of  poison,  the  animal  itself 
serves  them  as  food.  They  know  very  well,  that  the  most  poisonou»^ 
serpents  may  be  eaten  with  perfect  safety  ;  that  the  poison  only  kills  by  being 
mixed  immediately  with  the  blood.  The  swarms  of  wandering  locusts,  whicb 
to  the  civilized  world  are  so  great  an  anrnoyauce,  furnish  to  the  Bosjesmaris 
another  resource  for  supporting  life.  How  easy  soever  it  may  be  to  catch 
them  by  handfuls  in  a  commbn  way,  so  as  to  be  furnished  with  a  hearty 
meaK  this  is  not  enough;  to  increase  the  quantity  taken^  they  make  long 
and  deep  trenches,  from  which  the  locusts,  if  they  have  once  fallen  into  them^ 
cannot  easily  rise  and  fly  away.  A  very  favourite  food  of  these  savages  is 
|he  termes-fataUi  or  white  antj  and  their  eggs.  The  species  of  this  animal 
formerly  described,.*  which  makes  such  large  heaps,  or  hillocks,  does  not 
belong  to  this  part  of  the  country  ;  it  is  a  species  somewhat  smaller,  which 
builds  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, -spreading  over  a  very  large  space. 
In  the  midst  of  these  nests  a  hole  is  made  by  the  Bo»jesmans,  considerably 
cleeper  than  the  nest  itself,  and  they  are  then  Certain,  in  a  short  time,^  to  find 
a  number  of  the  animals  ac  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  they  having  faUen  in  on 
all  sides,  in  running  about  from  one  part  of  theip  habitation  to^nother.  At 
certain  times  of  the  year,  or  before  any  great  change  6f  weather,  these 
animals  are  particularly  busy ;  they  are  seen  in  great  nunibers  upon  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  heaping  up  leaves,  very  small  twigs,  and  splinters  of 

I   ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■        I         ■  I  \ 

* 

,    *  See  Vol.  I.  page  Z%  English  traiula|ioa. 
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troorf,  over  the  entrance  to  their  mine,  as  a  sort  of  roof.     This  is  the  most 
favourable  moment  for  the  Bosjesmans  to  practise  their  mode  of  catching 

them. 

Sparing  9s  nature  is  here  in  the  distribution  of  her  gifts,  necessity  has- 
taught  the  Bosjesmans  the  use  of  several  plants,  wholesome  to  appease  hungert 
which  in  more  abiindaDt  countries  no  one  would  think  of  applying  to  that 
purpose.  Many  of  the  lily  specie»  have  a  mealy  nutritive  bulb,  whichf 
roasted  in  the  embers,  has  very  much  the  flavour  of  a  chesnut;  it  is  most  in 
order  to  .be  eaten  when  the  flower  is  just  gone  off.  There  are,  however» 
several  sort»  very  pernicious,  which  occasion 'sickness,  and  whichf  by  nn 
inexperienced  person,  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  those  which  are  salutary. 
Many  sorts  of  the  mesembryanthemum  bear  a  pleasant  acid  kind  of  fruit, 
called  by  the  colonists  Hottentot-figs,  whicli  are  also  eaten  by  the  Bosjes«- 
mans;  and  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  Great  river  feed  much  upon  the 
bulbous  root  of  their  kambroo,  a  plant  yet  little  known  to  the  botanists,  and 
undefined  by  them. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  inferred^  that.no  tract  of  country  is  so  poor 
but  that  it  produces  wherewithal  to  support  the  miserable  lives  led  by. 
these  savages.  In  some  parts,  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Great  river,  they  can 
procure  easily  and  abundantly  the  nEieans  of  supplying  their  daily  wants; 
but  in  others,  which  are  deficient  in  game,  in  ants,  in  locusts,  and  in  bulbs, 
they  are  often  in  a  deplorabte  situatipn ;  andf  from  a  long  privation  of  sufficient 
nourishment,  waste  away  to  the  leanest,  most  wretched  figures  imaginable. 
Does  a  more  favourable  time  of  the  year,  however,  come  on,  or  do  they 
change  their  quarters  to  a  more  fertile  region,  it  is  amazing  how  soon  the 
traces  of  this  misery  disappear ;  in  bow  short  a  time  they  become  quite 
different  beings.  Alas !  instead  of  chusing  the  latter  means  of  alleviating 
their  misery,  they  have  too  often  recourse^  to  another,  which  draws  hatred 
and  contempt  on  all  their  nation  ; — that  is,  robbery.  Wholly  unaccustomed 
as  these  people  are  to  any  ideas  of  property^  or  to  any  of  the  other  ties  that 
bind  civilized  society,  possessors  of  no -^ other  wealth  than  their  bow, and 
arrows,  their  whole  attention  turned  only  to  satisfying  their  animal  necessities 
in  the  quickest  and  most  convenient  manner,  ought  it  to  be  considered  as  a 
matter  of  very  great  reproach  to  them,  that  they  are  ready  to  take  what  they 
want,  wherever  it  is  to  be  found  ?    The   situation  of  their  neighböurs,  I 
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readily  grant,  is  not  rendered  more  palatable  by  this  reflection ;  and  even 
though  they  do  not  feel  their  attacks  to  be  very  atrocious,  tbey  are  not  the 
less  justified,  nor  is  it  the  less  incumbent  on  theni  to  defend  to  the  utmost 
themselves  and  their  property.  In  this  very  circumstance  lies  the  principal 
obstacle  to  the  Bosjesmans  ever  being  civilized;  and  it  is  certain,  that  there 
Are  not,  over  the  whole  globe,  any  savages  whom  it  would  be  more  difficult  to 
itispire  with  new  ideas,  or  to  form  to  new  habits. 

To  say  all  that  might  be  said  upon  this  subject,  without  sufiering  myself 
to  run  into  a  wearisome  amplification,  would  be  almost  impossible.     I  shall 
therefore  restrain  my  pen  to  giving  some  few  of  the  leading  features  in  the 
modes  of  life,  and  character,  of  the  savages  in  question  ;  these,  connected 
with  such  particulars  as  are  already  known  to  the  public,  and  such  as  may 
be  hereafter  given,  will  enable  them  to  form  satisfactory  results.     The  Bos« 
jesman  has  no  settled  residence ;  his  whole  life  is  passed  in  wandering  fi-ond 
place  to  place ;  it  even  rarely  happeirs  that  he  passes  two  nights  together 
on  the  same  spot.     One  exception  may,  however,  be  found  to  this  general 
trule,  and  that  is,  when  he  has  eaten  till  he  is  perfectly  gorged ;  that  is  to 
say,  when  he  has  for  several  days  together  had  as  much  as  his  almost  incre- 
dible voracity  can  possibly  eat.     Such  a  revelry  is  followed  by  a  sleep,  or  at 
least  a  fit  of  indolence,  which  will  continue  even  for  weeks,  and  which  at 
last  becomes  so  delightful  to  him,  that  he  had  rather  buckle  the  girdle 
of  emptiness  round  him,*  than  submit  to  such  an  exertion  as  going  to  the 
•chace,  or  catching  insects.     He  is  fond  of  taking  up  his  abode  for  the  night 
in  caverns  among  the  mountains,  or  clefts  in  the  rocks;  in  the  plain  he  make» 
himself  a  hole  in   the  ground,  or  gets  into  the  midst  of  a  bush,  where, 
bending  the  boughs  around  him,  they  are  made  to  serve  as  a  shelter  against 
the  weather,  against  an  enemy,  or  against  wild   beasts.     A  bush   that  has 
served  many  times  in  this  way  as  the  retreat  of  a  Bosjesman,  and  the  points 
of  whose  bent  boughs  are  beginning  to  grow  again  upwards,  has  perfectly 
the  appearance  of  an  immense  bird's  nest.     In  this  state  many  sorts  of  the 


*  In  Germany  it  is  a  common  practice  for  people  of  the  ordinary  class,  who  are  riding,  jour. 
Beys,  if  they  feel  themselves  empty,  to  buckle  a  leathern  girdle  round  them  very  tight,  which 
prevents  the  empty  slomach  feeling  so  much  the  shaking  of  the  horse«  This  girdle  is  called  Um 
Schmachtriemen^  the  giräie  oJempUiUss.    TftJkNSLATOji. 
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pW^nt  tarconanthusy  abundance  of  which  grow  on  the  other  side  of  the  Great 
river^  are  often  to  be  found ;  and  if  they  have  been  recently  inhabited,  hay, 
leaves»  and  wool  may  be  seen,  forming  the  bottom  of  the  nest.  It  it  this 
custom  which  has  given  rise  to  the  name  by  which  the  savages  in  question 
are  now  known.  Bosje  signifying  in  African  Dutch  a  shrub  or  bush  ;  ßos-^ 
jesman^  consequently,  a  hush^man.  An  additional  reason  for  giving  it  being 
derived  from  their  often  shooting  at  game,  or  at  an  enemy,  from  this  retreat* 
Whoever  travels  over  this  treeless  country,  can  scarcely  forbear  laughing  at 
the  mistake  of  many  translators,  who  have  made  of  this  word  bo^e^  a  wood, 
or  perhaps,  forest,  and  called  these  people  Wood^ Hottentots ;  or,  as  some  of 
the  French  translators  have  it,  Hommes  desforets. 

The  holes  in  the  ground  above-mentioned,  which  sometimes  serve  these 
people  as  beds,  are  only  a  few  inches  deep,  of  a  longish  round  form,  and  even 
when  they  are  to  serve  for  a  whole  family,  not  more  than  five  or  six  feet 
wide.  It  is  incredible  how  they  manage  to  pack  together  in  so  small  a  space» 
perhaps,  two  grown  persons  and  several  children  :  each  is  wrapped  in  a 
-single  sheepskin,  in  which  they  contrive  to  roil  themselves  up  in  such  a 
manner,  round  like  a  ball,  that  all  air  is  entirely  kept  from  them«.  In  very 
cold  nights  they  heap  up  twigs  and  earth  on  the  windward  side  of  the  hole; 
but  against  rain  they  have  no  other  shelter  than  the  sheepskin»  In  the  hot 
season  of  the  year,  they  are  fond  of  lying  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  under  the 
shade. of  the  mimosas,  the  branches  of  which  they  draw  down  to  screen  them 
from  the  sun  and  wind.  In  this  situation  were  they  found  by  Patterson,  who 
has  pretended  to  give  a  sketch  of  what  he  saw,  but  it  is  defective  on  the  side 
of  accuracy  ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  discern,  that  the  sketcher  has  introduced  a 
great  deal  of  his  own  imagination  into  his  picture.*     Household  utensils 


^ 


*  I  cannot  help  inserting  liere,  with  reference  to  the  opinion  I  have  given  in  my  first  Tolumay 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  Hottentot  tribes,  a  passage  from  Heeren^s  ideas  reUttive  to  the  polU 
tital  state  and  commerce  of  the  most  celebrated  nation»  in  the  ancient  world.  He  is  comparing 
the  information  we  have  received  from  the  English  (rafeller,  Bruce,  with  what  we  know  from  th« 
aacients  respecting  the  Ethiopian  tribes;  and  shews,  very  acutelj,  the  conformity  of  th# 
modern  writer  with  the  relation  given  by  Agatharcides*  ^^  The  Hylophagi,*'  says  this  latter^ 
^*  lite  under  the  shade  of  trees,  the  branches  of  which  they  bend  down  to  the  ground,  to  forni 
^^  themselves  a  sort  of  tents*  The  Dobenahs,  the  most  powerful  tribe  of  theShangallas,  lire  on 
««  the  flesh  of  elephaiiti  and  rhinoceroses  }  the  Bäfii^  in  the  pbuns  of  SixAj  cat  the  flesh  of  liont^ 
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.Abey  have  none,  unless  that  name  may  be  given  to  shells  of  tortoises,  of 
.ostriches*  eggs,  and  of  gourds.  Some  of  those  who  inhabit  the  neighbour- 
«hood  of  ithe  more  civilized  Caffre  tribes,  of  the  Beetjuans,  for  instance,  have 
knives,  but  they 'are  not  at  all  a  necessary  to  them,  since  they  generally  eat 
•4heir  flesh  raw,  and  chew  it  very  little.  If  they  dress  it,  they  scarcely  make 
it  hot  through,  and  bite  it  with  their  teeth  the  moment  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
.ashes.  The  incisive  teeth,  therefore,  of  the  old  Bosjesmans  are  commonly /Lj 
half  worn  away,  and  have  one  general  flat  edge.  They  drink  out  of  the 
.rivers  and  streamlets,  lying  down  flat  on  their  bellies,  even  when  the  bank  is 
very  steep,  so  that  they  are  obliged  to  support  themselves  in  a  fatiguing 
manner  with  their  arms,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  water.  The  Caffres,  on 
the  contrary,  and  many  of  the  savage  Hottentot  tribes,  have  a  way  of  crouch- 
.ing  down  to  the  water,  and  throwing  it  into  their  mouths  with  the  forefingers 
of  both  hands«  I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  seen  any  of  the  diflerent  / 
savages  of  Southern  Africa  drinking  out  of  the  hoUow  of  their  hands. 

As  the  Bosjesman  lives  without  a  home,  and  without  property,  he  must  be 
without  the  great  medium  of  moral  refinement,  the  social  union.  A  horde  coxof 
moniy  consists  o(  the  diflerent  members  of  one  family  only,  and  no  one  has 
any  power  or  distinction  above  the  rest.  Every  diflFerence  1%  decided  by  the 
right  of  the  jstFongest ;  even  the  family  tie  is  not  sanctioned  by  any  law  or  - 
regulation  :  the  wife  is  not  iiadissolubly  united  to  the  husband  ;  but  when  he 
gives  her  permission,  she  may  go  whither  she  will,  and  associate  with  any 
other  man  ;  nay,  the  stronger  man  will  sometimes  take  away  the  wife  of  the 
weaker,  and  compel  her,  whether  she  will  or  not,  to  follow  him:  I  must» 
however,  add,  thai  such  instances  are  not  common.  The  almost  instinctive 
'.  love  of  tbe  parents  for  their  common  children  unites  the  far  greater  part  for 
their  whole  lives,  and  habit  makes  them  inse]iarable  companions.  Infidelity 
to  t.he  marriage  compact  is,  however,  not  considered  as  a  crime;  it  is  scarcely 
regarded  by  the  offended  person.  I  have,  on  a  former  occasion,  in  my 
remarks,  upon  the  languages  of  these  savages,  observed,  as  a  thing  worthy  of 


^^  jof  wild  ho^s,  and  of  snakes.  Farthei  westward,  beyond  these,  is  a  tribe  that  in  summer 
<<  €e^  oo  locusts,  which  they  dregs,  and  then  keep  in  baskets  dried;  during  the  rest  of  the  year 
<^  they  life  un  crocodiles,  river-horses,  and  fish.  The  most  eastward  ofailare'^theStruthiopha^y 
^f  pr  o^tricb-eat(ßr8>"    On  how  many  of  tbese  things  do  the  ßosjesmaps  pow  fgcd? 
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notice,  that  they  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  the  distinction  of  girl,  maiden,  and  ^ 
wife ;  the}'  are  all  expressed  by  one  word  alone.  I  leave  every  reader  to 
draw  from  this  single  circumstance  his  own  inference,  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  love,  and  every  kind  of  moral  feeling  among  them.  As  little  is  the 
son  considered  as  bound  to  the  father,  the  brother  to  the  brother  ;  every  one 
leaves  his  horde,  and  attaches  himself  to  another,  entirely  at  his  own 
pleasure. 

Very  little  intercourse  subsists  between  the  separate  hordes  ;  they  seldom 
unite,  unless  in  some  extraordinary  undertaking,  for  which  the  combined 
strength  of  a  great  many  is  required.  For  the  most  part,  the  hordes  keep  at 
a  distance  from  each  other,  since  the  smaller  the  number,  the  easier  is  a* 
supply  of  food  procured.  So  trifling  is  the  intercourse  among  them,  that 
the  names  of  even  the  inost  common  objects  are  as  various  as  the  number  of 
hordes.  Their  language  is  disagreeably  sonorous,  from  the  frequent  clacking 
of  the  teeth,  and  the  prevailing  croaking  in  the  throat ;  and  it  is  extremely 
poor,  no  less  iii  words  than  in  sounds  ;  they  understand  each  other  more  by 
their  gestures  than  their  speaking.  No  one  has  a  name  peculiar  to  himself» 
though  they  distinguish  themselves  as  a  people  by  a  general  name.*  '    '^^'^^^ 


*  Fiiny  says  the  same  thing  of  some  of  the  people  in  the  North  of  Africa.  *^  Atlantti  degt* 
^^  neres  sunt  kumani  rituty  si  credimus.  Nam  neque  nominum  itllorum  inter  eos  appellatis  est 
>« — neque  insomnia  visunty  quaUa  reliqui  mortaies»  Troglodytm  specus  excavani.  Um  Ulis 
'^  domusy  victus  serpentium  carmesy  stridorque  non  vox :  adeo  sermonia  commercio  earentm 
^^  Garamanies  matrimoniorum  ex^ortesy  passim  cum  feminis  degunty  4*0."  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  t, 
sect.  Till.  ^^  The  Atlantes,  a  people  of  Mouot  Atlas,  in  Africa,  if  it  taiaj  be  betie?ecl,  are 
**  destitute  of  human  rites;  for  they  hate  no  nominal  distinction  among  thcmselres;  neither 
*^  is  their  sleep  attended  with  dreams,  as  that  of  other  mortals.  The  Troglodytes,  a  people' of 
,<'  Ethiopia,  dig  caverns  in  the  groand,  which  thejr  make  their  habitations ;  they  feed  on  the  flesh 
^^  of  serpents  ;  they  make  a  croaking  kind  of  noise^  but  hate  no  voice  ;  thus  they  are  strangers 
*^  to  the  intercourse  of  speech.  The  Garamantes,  a  people  of  Zaara,  in  Africa,  having  do 
^^  marriages,  cohabit  promiscnously  with  women.'* 

The  fame  description  is  given  by  Poroponious  Mela:  *^  TroglodytcBy  nullarum  opum  dominiy 
*'  strident  magis  quam  loquuntery  4rc."  *'  The  Troglodytes^  possessing  no  intellectual  facuU 
<^  ties,  make  a  shrill  noise  rather  than  speak,  &c."  Both  give  their  relations  after  Herodotus ; 
and  how  fabulous  soever  this  account  of  the  African  nations  may  appear,  they  were  probably 
lümost  founded  on  experience,  l^hus  much  at  least  they  prove,  that  even  the  most  extraordinary 
cir/cumstances  which  I  have  related^  with  regard  to  the  Bosjcsmans^  art  not  wholly  new  and 
unheard  of. 

yoii.  II.  u 
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.  When  a  bord«  has  taken  any  thing  in  the  chace,  or  by  plunder,  it  is  con» 
cealed  as  much  as  possible  irom  all  the  others;  since  whoever  learns  that 
there  is  something  to  be  eaten,  comes  without  any  ceremony,  or  waiting  fof 
aa  invitation  to  partake  of  it.     As  every  thing  is  common   property,  thcj 
booty  cannot  be  withheld,  or  a  part  of  it  at  leas^,  from  any  one  who  requires  1 
it.    Thence  the  incredible  voracity  with  which  they  immediately  devour  what- 
ever they  catch  in  the  chace, — thence  their  avoiding  the  possession  of  living 
«inimals,— — thence  the  inefficacy  of  every  attempt  which  has  been  made  to 
keep  them  quiet,  by  paying  them  a  tribute  of  sheep  and  cattle^ — thence  the 
fruitlessness  of  all  endeavoirrs  to  accustom  them  to  milder  and  more  civilized, 
)iabits.     I  cannot  find  any  other  ground  than  this  envy  and  jealousy,  this 
fear  of  being  obliged  to  share  what  they  get  with  others,  for  one  of  the  most 
odious  and  revolting  features  in  their  character,  their  passion  for  destructioiu 
Every  thing  that  comes  in^  their  way,  which  they  cannot  appropriate  on  the 
spot  to  their  own  use,  is  destroyed,  that  it  may  not  be  of  advantage  to  others. 
If  they  discover  an  ostrich's  nest,  and  circumstances  do  not  permit  their 
continuing  on  the  spot  till  dl  they  find  there  is  consumed,  they  eat  as.  much 
«s  they  can,  but   the  rest  of  the  eggs  are  destroyed.     Do  they  meet  a  large 
Hock  of  springbocks>  they  wound  as  many  as  possible,  although  six  or  eight . 
are  sufficient  to  last  them  several  days:  (he  rest  are  left  to  die,  and  rot  on  the 
ground.     I  have  already  related,  that  when  they  fall  upon  any  of  the  herds  or 
flocks  belonging  to  the  colonists,  they  will  rather  destroy  every  one,  though 
they  cannot  possibly  carry  them  away,  than  leave  any  for  the  owner. 
-  I  would  not  by  any   means  place  these   unfortunate  people  in  a  more 
odious  point  of  view  than  they  deserve;  I  will,  therefore,  readily  admit,  that 
ibis  last-n^entipned  proceeding  may  very  probably  be  urged,  by  the  idea  of  car- 
rying away  the  plunder  at  a  more  convenient  time ;  but  1  must,  in  any  case, 
vindicate,  in  great  measure,  the  anger  and  thirst  of  revenge  excited  among  the 
colonists.  Who  among  the  most  civilized  Europeans,  would  not  be  transported 
beyond  all  bounds,  at  seeing  his  whole  wealth,  the  fruit  perhaps  of  many  years 
of  labour  and  industry^  wantonly  destroyed  ^  the  whole  flock  or  herd,  so  long 
carefully  watched  and  nurtured^  among  which  many  a  particular  animal  is, 
perhaps,  become  very  dear  to  him  from  its  faithful  services,  left,  while  the 
ruthless  destroyer  himself  is  fled,  to  end  their  lives  in  the  most  cruel  tor- 
Aents?    It  is  very  truej  that  the  colonists  ma^  justly  be  reproached  with 
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many  and  great  offences   against  the  Bosjesmans,   and  their  harsh  rough 
manners  have  led  thetn  to  acts  of  revenge  which  are  a  disgrace  to  Christians, 
to  persons  who  derive  their  origin   from  cultivated  and  civilized  nations, 
1  will  not  here  repeat  the  accusations  brought  against  them  ;  they  are  suflS- 
ciently  known  from  the  writings  of  my  precursors  :  such  acts  are  certainly 
not  to  be  excused  ;  yet  it  is  but  justice  to  urge,  what  can  fairly  be  urged  in 
mitigation  and  palliation  of  them.     The  Bosjesmans  did  not  originally  inhabit 
the  countries  whence  they  now  carry  on  their  most  injurious  warfare  against 
the  colonists;  it  cannot  therefore  be  urged,  that  the  savages  are  but  revenging 
themselves  for  being  dispossessed  of  their  own  country.     At  the  time  when 
the  Europeans  settled  in   the  Roggeveld,  in  the  Snow  Mountains,  in  Agte- 
bruintjeshoogte,  and  other  parrs,  there  were  no  Bosjesmans  there  ;  it  was 
the  wealth  of  the  colonists  which  first  attracted  them  thither,  from  their  own 
proper  districts  on  the  banks  of  the  Great-river.     The  colonists  were  not  th6 
agsrressors ;  for,  in  truth,  these  savages  had  nothing  of  which  they  could  be 
deprived  ;  and  no  idea  was  ever  entertained  of  making  slaves  of  them.     Even 
Supposing   they  had  been  driven  from  their  native  country,  which  was  not 
the  case,  since  those  parts  now  inhabited  by  the  colonists  were  all  peopled 
by  tribes  of  Hottentots  ;  even  supposing  this  had  been  the  case,  what  had  ä 
people  like  the  Bosjesmans  to  lose;  they  who  are  every  where  at  home,  who 
know  not  the  value  of  any  land,  who  have  behind  them  a  fertile  territory  of 
several  thousand  square  miles  ?     What  had  they  to  lose,  but  the  possession  of 
a  dry  and  almost  uninhabitable  country,  which  could  not,  in  any  way,  be  of 
use,  had  not  Providence  sent  thither  the  frugal  sheep,  as  it  were,  to  its  owQ 
peculiar  district? 

The  rude  rough  man,  left  entirely  in  a  state  of  nature,  ii  not  in  himself 
evil  and  wicked,  still  less  is  he  so  from  principle ;  but  he  follows  blindly  the 
impulse  of  his  passions,^  which  lead  him  to  acts,  that  to  us,  in  the  high  point, 
of  civilization  we  have  attained,  appear  as  crimes ;  but  which  can  only  be 
justly  considered  in  that  lights  when  the  perpetrators  themselves  are  sensible 
and  conscious  that  they  really  are  so.  Hunger  and  inclination  will  naturally 
lead  the  Bosjesman  to  robbing  and  plunder,  nay  even  to  murder,  in  the  desire 
of  procuring  some  better  kind  of  food  than  snakes,  ants,  and  the  tallow  of 
#ea-cows,  without  his  conscience  making  him  any  severe  reproaches  upon 
tbe  subjecti  without  any  man  being  justified  in  therefore   finding  in  his 
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aikuU  the  organization  of  the  robber  or  murderer.  As  little  does  tb# 
colonist  see  any  great  ill,  if,  in  defendinghis  property  resolutely  against  these 
savages,  even  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life,  he  chances  to  kill  some  of  them  : 
neither  act  can  fairly  be  judged  upon  those  principles  by  which,  in  well- 
constituted  states,  robbery  and  private  vengeance  would  be  judged  and 
punished.  The  rude  laws  of  nature  must  inevitably,  in  great  measure, 
rule  here ;  and  the  government  can,  alas !  only  interfere  if  the  colonist, 
forgetting  the  duties  of  humanity,  should  put  his  Bosjesman  prisoner  to 
death,  with  cruel  and  protracted  torments ;  then,  indeed,  thb  punishment  of 
the  offender  becomes  essential,  that  all  superfluous  unnecessary  horrors  may 
be  restrained.  Entirely  to  prevent  retaliation,  is  a  thing  which  cannot  b«. 
thought  of,  unless  it  were  in  their  power  entirely  to  prevent  the  aggressions 
of  the  savages«  Before  the  evil  can  be  wholly  removed,  the  manners  of  the 
contending  partieß  must  be  softened,  all  their  habits  and  ideas  must  be. 
ameliorated  and  refined ;  then,  and  then  only,  can  the  criminal  code 
established  in  civilized  Europe  be  made  to  rule  here  supreme.     But  a  few 

# 

simple  facts  prove  more  than  the  most  able  reasonings.  The  reader  is 
therefore  requested,  when  he  has  gone  through  the  account  of  my  travels» 
and  not  before,  to  form  his  final  opinion  upon  the  situation  of  the  Bosjesmans» 
and  their  relations  with  the  colonists. 
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CHAP.    XXXI. 

Extract  from  the  Journal  of  General  Janssens  continued.^^A  River-horse  killed,  hut 
carried  away  hy  the  stream.'-^Effdrts  of  the  Colonists  and  Bosjesmans  to  retrieve  a.-— • 
.Affecting  account  of  the  eagerness  shewn  by  the  Bosjesmans  to  save  one  of  the 
Colonist»  from  being  drowned.-^Mort  Particulars  respicüng  the  Boyesmans» 

The  Bosjiesmans,  who  were  now  guests  to  the  General,  were,  like  ail  the 
other  savages  of  this  country,  cloathed  in  skins«     Some  of  the  colonists 
observed  to  the  Governor,  that  roost  of  them  wore  the  skins  of  antelopes  ; 
that  few  were  in  sheep-skins.     They  said,  that  by  this  circumstance  it  was* 
easy  to  judge,  whether  the  horde  was  among  the  most  peaceable  and  orderly 
or  not.     When  they  were  dressed  in  sheep-skins,*  as  these  could  only  be 
obtained  by  robbery  and  plunder,  they  must  accordingly  be  considered  as 
among  the  disorderly ;  whereas,  thä  contrary  was  to  be  inferred,  when  they 
were  clad  in  antelope-skins,  which  are  the  fair  product  of  the  chace.     To  the 
honour  of  the  colonists,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  Bosjesmans  did  not 
evince  the  least  fear  or  distrust  of  them ;  on  the  contrary,  towards  some  among 
them,  who  spoke  their  language,  and  served  as  interpreters,  they  shewed, 
the  utmost  confidence.     As  these  people  related  to  the  Governor,  that  they 
came  not  unfrequently  into  that  country,  and  often  in  their  hunting-parties 
had  met  these  Bosjesmans,  and  had  some  intercourse  with  them^  the  confi« 
4ence  shewn  by  them  was  a  pleasing  proof  to  him,  recollecting,  as  he  did, 
bow  much  difficulty  Mr.  Barrow  had  found  to   induce  them  to  stop  with 
him,  that  the  colonists  had,  since  that  time,  treated  the  Bosjesmans  with 
mildness  and  humanity.     The  colonists  had»  indeed,  for  some  time  past, 
engaged  the  Bosjesmans  so  much  in  a  sort  of  amicable  intercourse,  that  they 
bad  given  names  to  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  among  them, 
by  which  they  were  now  called ;  one  had  the  name  of  Cupid,  another  the 
Curlew,  another  Kakkerlak,  &c.  &c.      The  men  had  no  other  cloathtng 
except  the  skin  thrown  over  the  shoulders,  and  a  jackal's  skin  in  the  centre 
of  their  bodies ;  but  the  women  bad  a  number  of  large  pieces  of  leather,  tied 
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one  over  the  other,  as  aprons.  Their  only  ornaments  cpnsisted  in  the  intes« 
tines  of  animals,  hung  round  the  neck,  as  necklaces ;  and  instead  of  beads 
round  their  heads,  they  had  a  bandeau  of  little  pieces  of  ostrich  egg-shell,  all 
rounded  to  the  same  size,  and  strung  upon  twine.  All  of  them,  women  as 
^ell  as  men,  seemed  passionatdy  fond  of  tobacco,  with  which,  to  their  great 
delight,  they  were  richly  furnished. 

In  the  bed  of  the  Great-river  are  found  many  pretty  little  pebbles,  particu- 
larly of  jasper,  of  agate,  and  of  chalcedony.  The  Grovemor  had,  in  bis  walk 
along  the  hank,  collected  a  number  of  them,  when  news  was  brought  bitn, 
that  a  colonist,  who  went  out  that  morning  by  himself^  bad,  at  about  an  hour's 
distance  up.  the  stream,  shot  a  river«-horse,  which  he  begged  the  Governor  to 
come  and  inspect.  The  whole  company  immediately  repaired  to  the  spot ; 
b,at  before  they  arrived,  the  stream  had  carried  away  the  monster,  without 
thie  posaibil}:cy  of  its  being  prevented.  The  leather  thongs  with  which  he 
was  fastened  to  the  shore,  notwithstanding  their  strength  and  thickness,  could 
not  resist  the  force  of  the  stream,  but  were  torn  asunder.  Some  Bosjesmans 
were  dispatched  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  to  discover,  if  possible,  whither 
it  had  been  carried ;  and  these  brought  woM  the  next  morning,  at  the  very 
moment  w.hen  the  company  were  about  to  strike  the  tents,  and  proceed  oq 
their  journey,  that  the  dead  river-horse  was  hanging  on  a  rock,  a  good  way 
down,  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream  ;  and  they  thought  it  very  possible 
that  he  might  be  diseng^ed  from  the  rock,  and  become  a  valuable  booty. 
When  the  party  reached  the  spot,  the  breadth,  and  rapidity  of  the  stream 
occasioned  many  doubtsin  their  minds  of  the  practicability  of  sueh  an  under-^ 
taking.  However,  the  experiment  appeared  worth  making;  it  was-  there» 
fore  proposed  to  unite  together  all  the  leather  straps,  which  serve  for  harness 
to  the  draught  oxen,  and  send  the  Bosjesmans,  who  were  indisputably  the 
fflo&t  dexterous  swimmers,  ov^r  with  them,  to  see  what  was  tobe  done. 
TbivS  the  savages  were  very  ready  to  undertake;  aixl  four' of  them  immre« 
diatf  ly  set  about  the  task.  Each  took  the  stem  of  a  tree,  acros»  which  they 
laid  themselves;  two  of  them  took  in  their  hands  the  ends  of  the  leather- 
thongs;  a  third  carried  the.  cloaths  of  himself  and  his  comrltdes;  and  the 
fourth  a  ßrtbrand,  that  they  might  have  the  means*  of  warming  themselve» 
when  they,  reached  the  opposite  shore;  thus  only  one  hand  of  eacihwas- 
ait  Ubtt.ty  to  asftist  them  in  ßwisptning«    it  was  asconishii^  to  see^  notwith^ 
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standing,  the  rapidity  ivith- which  they, proceeded,  and  the  two  latter  very 
«oon  reached  the  opposite  shore.  The  other  two  had  scarcely  got  to  thä 
middle  of  the  stream^  when  the  thongs  they  held  in  their  hands  became  an 
auxiliary  to  the  current,  which  carried  the  swimmers  irresistibly  down  with 
amazing  force,  constraining  them' at  length  to  abandon  their  enterprize  and 
return.  A  living  river-horse  itself  would,  in  truth,  scarcely  have  liad 
strength  to  draw  such  a  weight  directly  across  the  stream. 

Some  other  means  of  accomplishing  the  proposed  end  were  now  to  be; 
devised,  and  many  were  suggested,  but  none  found  practicable.  The  hopd 
of  retrieving  the  prize,  however^  induced  a  young  colonist  to  attempt 
swimming  over;  but  on  account  of  the  vast  force  of  the  'stream,  he  was 
■constrained  to  return,  ere  he  had  reached  a  fourth  part  of  the  way.  In  th« 
mean  time,  the  two  Bosjesmans  who  had  attained  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  having  made  a  large  fire,  cut  a  quantity  of  the  fat  off  the  monster's 
back,  which  tbey  baked  and  eat  most  voraciously.  This  sight  tempted  five 
more  of  the  Bosjesmans  to  make  a  new  essay ;  and  this  was  conducted  much 
more  judiciously  than  the  former.  Each  took  a  light  flat  piece  of  woody 
which  was  fastened  to  the  right  shoulder,  and  under  the  arm  ;  when  in  the 
water,  the  point  Was  placed  directly  across  against  the  stream,' so  that  the 
great  force  of  the  water  must  come  upon  that,  while  the  swimmer,  with  the 
left  arm  and  the  feet,  struggled  against  the  stream,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  ship 
with  spread  sails,  when,  according  to  the  sailor's  iangtiage,  it  sails  before  the 
wind.  They  arrived  quicker  than  the  first,  and  almost  without  any  effort«' 
directly  to  the  opposite  point,  and  immediately  applied  all  their  strength« 
though  in.  vain,  to  loosening  the  monster  from  the  rock  on  which  it  hung. 

In  tlie  mean  time,  a  freed  slave  belonging  to  the  Governor's  train,  an  eager« 
spirited  young  fellow«  and  a  very  expert  swimmer,  had  the  boldness  to 
attempt  following  the  savages,  without  any  artificial  aid,  and  got,  though 
-slowly,  very  successfully  about  half  way  over;  here,  however«  his  strength 
failed  him;  he  was  carried  away  and  sunk«  but  appeared  again  above  the 
water,  struggling  with  his  little  remaining  powers  to  reach  the  shore.  All 
«efforts  w^re  vain;  he  was  forced  to  abandon  himself  to  the. stream;  but 
luckily  at  a  turn  in  the  river,  which  soon  presented  itself^  he' was  carried 
to  the  land  half  dead.  The  Bosjesmans,  whea  they  savir  his  situation,  quitted 
their  &re,  -and  hasteaiog^  to  bis  assistance^'  arrived  at  the  spot  just  as  bm- 
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crawled  on  shore  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  stifieued  with  cold.  It  was  a 
truly  affecting  sight  to  behold  the  exertions  made  by  the  savages  to  recover 
hicn.  They  threw  their  skins  over  him,  dried  him,  and  rubbed  him  with  their 
hands,  and  when  he  began  somewhat  to  revive,  carried  him  to  the  fire  and 
laid  him  down  by  it.  They  then  made  him  a  bed  with  their  skins,  and  put 
more  wood  on  the  fire,  that  he  might  be  thoroughly  warmed,  rubbing  his 
benumbed  limbs  over  with  the  heated  fat  of  the  river-horse.  But  evening 
was  now  coming  on,  and  in  order  to  wait  for  the  entire  restoration  of  .the 
unfortunate  adventurer,  it  was  necessary  for  the  whole  party  to  resolve  on 
passing  the  night  where  they  were.  Some  of  the  Bosjesmans  on  this  side 
exerted  themselves  to  carry  the  poor  man's  cloaths  over  to  him,  that  he  might 
not  be  prevented  by  the  cold  from  sleeping  and  recovering  strength  for  his 
return. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  Bosjesmans  were  seen  conducting  their  protege 
along  the  side  of  the  stream,  to  seek  out  some  more  convenient  spot  for  at* 
tempting  to  recross  it.  They  soon  arrived  at  one  where  was  a  small  island 
in  the  river,  which  would  of  course  much  diminish  the  fatigue  of  crossings 
a  quantity  of  wood  was  then  fastened  together,  on  which  he  was  laid,  and  thus 
the  voyage  was  commenced.  The  young  man, grown  timid  with  the  danger  from 
which  he  had  escaped,  could  not  encounter  the  water  again  without  great  ap- 
prehension :  he  with  the  whole  party  however  arrived  very  sateiy  and  tolerably 
quick  at  the.  island,  whence,  with  the  assistance  of  his  new  friends,  he  com« 
menced  the  second,  and  most  toilsome  part  of  the  undertaking.  Two  of  the 
Bosjesmans  kept  on  each  side  the  bundle  of  wood,  while  the  young  man  him- 
self exerted  all  his  remaining  powers  to  push  on  his  float.  When  they  reached 
a  bank  iu  the  river,  where  they  were  partially  aground,  having  water  only  up 
to  the  middle,  he  was  obliged  tastop  and  rest  awhile ;  but  by  this  time  he 
was  so  completely  chilled,  and  his  limbs  were  so  benumbed  with  the  cold^ 
that  it  seemed  almost  impossible  for  him  to  proceed.  In  vain  did  his  com- 
rades, who  looked  anxiously  on  to  see  the  termination  of  the  adventure,  call 
to  him  to  take  courage,  to  make,  without  delay,  yet  one  more  effort;  he,  as 
well  as  an  old  Bosjesman,  the  best  swimmer  of  the  set,  seemed  totally  to  have 
lost  all  thought,  or  presence  of  mind.  At  this  critical  moment,  two  of  tb« 
Bosjesmans,  who  had  remained  on  our  side  of  the  water,,  were  induced,  after 
0oiBe  persuasion,  to  undertake  the  rescue  of  these  unfortunate  adventurers. 
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A  lan;e  bundle  of  wood  was  fastened  together  with  the  utmost  dispatch ; 
on  the  ends  of  this  they  laid  tliemselves,  and  to  the  middle  was  fastened 
a  cord ;  this  was  held  by  those  on  shore,  so  that  it  might  not  fall  into  the 
water,  and  incommode  them  in  swimming.     It  was  astonishing  to  see  with 
what  promptitude  they  steered  directly  to  the  right  spot,  and  came,  notwith- 
standing the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  to  the  unfortunate  objects  they  sought. 
The  latter  had  so  far  lost  all  coolness  and  presence  of  mind,  that  they  had  not 
the  sense  immediately  to  lay  hold  of  the  cord,  and  their  deliverers  were  in  the 
utmost  danger  of  being  carried  away  the  next  moment  by  the  stream.     At 
this  critical  point,  the  third,  who  was  standing  on  the  bank,  seized  the  only 
means  remaining  to  save  his  two  companions.     He  pushed  them  before  him 
into  the  deep  water,  and  compelled  them  once  more,  in  conjunction  with  him, 
to  put  forth  all  their  strength,  while  the  other  two  struggled  with  their  ut- 
most might  against  the  stream.     In  this  manner  he  at  length  succeeded  in 
making  them  catch  hold  of  the  rope,  by  means  of  which  all  five  were  ulti- 
mately dragged  in  safety  to  the  shore. 

The  Governor  and  his  whole  company  were  to  the  last  degree  affected  with 
this  transaction,  and  could  not  enough  express  the  feelings  inspired  by  the 

courage  and  humanity  which  the  Bosjesmans  had  evinced  throughout.     Care 

» 

was  taken  immediately  to  make  a  large  .fire,  and  to  revive  them  with  warm 
wine;  the  freed  slave  and  three  of  the  Bosjesmans  were  indeed  in  great  want 
of  such  restoratives,  for  they  were  almost  deprived  of  their  senses  through 
cold  and  fatigue,  and  a  considerable  time  elapsed  before  they  were  perfectly 
recovered.  The  colonists  were  besides  emulous  with  each  other  in  shewing 
their  kindness  and  good  will  towards  the  Bosjesmans,  repeatedly  assuring  us 
that  they  should  never  have  expected  so  much  from  them.  The  Governor 
embraced  this  opportunity  to  represent  very  forcibly  to  these  people  the  in- 
justice of  which  they  were  guilty  towards  the  poor  savages,  exhorting  them 
earnestly  to  reflect  well  upon  what  had  passed,  and  thenceforward  to  change 
their  conduct  towards  them.  Such  an  admonition  would  certainly  have  been 
infinitely  more  necessary,  but  it  would  also  have  been  far  less  effective  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Graaff-Reynett.  The  present  company  protested  unani* 
mously  that  they  were  all  inspired  with  the  most  lively  desire  to  recompense 
the  Bosjesmans  for  the  behaviour  they  bad  that  day  witnessed.    In  fact,  the 
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scqtiel  proved  that  they  were  perfectly  in  earnest  in  their  declarations  and  pro;; 
mises« 

When  the  Bosjestnans  were  entirely  recovered,  the  General  ordered  more 
ample  presents  of  cloaths,  with  cloth,  and  a  large  provision  of  tobacco,  to  be 
distributed  among  them.  While  the  people  were  executing  these  orders,  a 
woman  came  forwards,  and  pointed  to  the  river^  over  which  a  Bosjesman  was 
now  swimming  with  the  cloaths  of  the  freed  slave.  By  means  of  the  inter- 
preter, she  fexplained  that  he  was  her  husband,  and  that  he  deserved  equally  a 
share  jof  the  presents.  A  part  was  immediately  destined  to  him,  and  as  he 
struggled  with  the  stream,  she  looked  perpetually  towards  him,  making  a  very 
odd  trilling  noise,  by  striking  her  tongue  against  the  roof  of  her  mouth  ;  this 
noise,  it  appeared,  on  enquiry,  she  considered  as  of  great  use  in  assisting  a 
person  in  danger. 

On  the  same  morning  the  Governor  prepared  to  continue  bis  journey.  Before 
his  departure  he  summoned  all  the  Bosjesmansto  appear  before  him,  when,  by 
means  of  the  interpreter,  he  assured  them  that  if  they  would  observe  a  quiet 
and  orderly  behaviour,  no  pains  would  be  spared  on  the  part  of  the  Christiana 
to  render  their  lives  more  easy  and  happy,  and  as  opportunity  might  be  afforded 
to  administer  to  their  little  wants  and  necessities:  he  would  himself,  he  added, 
from  time  to  time  send  some  of  his  own  people  to  see  how  things  were  going 
on,  and  whether  the  promises  made  them  were  strictly  observed ;  nay,  he 
assured  them  that  the  government  would  never  cease  to  shelter,  to  protect» 
and  to  love  all  Bosjesmans  who  abstained  from  plunder  and  murder,  and 
shewed  tiiat  they  wished  to  live  in  peace  with  their  neighbours.  The  field* 
commandant,  Yan-der-Walt,  he  concluded,  whose  possessions  were  the 
nearest  to  their  present  abode,  and  in  whom  they  had  already  shewn  so  much 
confidence,  should  be  commissioned  by  him  to  promote  their  good  in  every 
manner  consistent  with  justice,  and  to  assist  all  their  laudable  undertakings. 
They  expressed  their  satisfaction  by  a  variety  of  gestures,  and  by  some 
incomprehensible  words  uttered  to  one  another  in  a  kind  of  singing  tone; 
expressions  which  were  redoubled  when  the  General  on  taking  leave  held  out 
Ilia  hand  to  the  man  who  stood  nearest  to  him.  Many  of  them  continued  to 
run  by  the  side  of  the  waggons,  and  only  separated  themselves  by  degreea 
from  the  company  on  the  second  and  third  days» 
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A  year  after,  Oeneral  Janssens  bad  the  happiness  of  receiving  a  strikinj; 
proof  of  the  interest  he  had  acquired  among  these  savages.     In  July,  of  the 
dry  and  unfruitful  year  1804,  the  field-comoiandant,  John  Van  der  Walt,  came 
to  the  Cape  Town,  when  he  informed  the  Governor,  that  he,  with  his  neigh* 
bours,  had  adhered  strictly  to  the  injunctions  given  them,  and  behaved  in  the 
most  lenient  and  amicable  manner  towards  the  Bosjcsmans.     This  conduct 
was  attended  with  such  happy  consequences,  that  no  robberies  had  been 
heard  of  in  the  country  during  the  whole  year:  the  Bosjesmans  had,  on  the 
contrary,  often  come  to  them. in  a  peaceable  and  orderly  way,  to  beg  food  or 
tobacco.     On  such  occasions,  they  had  either  given  them  food  from  their 
own  stock,  or  gone  with  them  into  the  field  to  shoot  game  for  their  supply« 
From  the  drought  ofthat  year,  however,  the  quantity  of  game  was  exceed- 
ingly diminished,  many  having  died,  and  others  having  gone  to  seek  more 
hospitable  quarters;  even  of  the  tame  cattle,  numbers  bad  been  carried  away 
by  hunger  or  disease,  so  that  an  universal  sparcity  of  food  was  felt,  which  fell 
particularly  hard  upon  the  Bo^'esmans.     One  day,  therefore,  a  Bosjesmaa 
came  to  him,  the  same  old  man  who  had  shewn  so  much  ardour  in  rescuing 
the  freed  slave,  bringing  with  him  his  son,  a  boy  about  ten  years  of  age,  begging 
that  he  would  carry  him  to  the  Groot-Baas,  who, .  the  year  before,  had,   in 
such  a  friendly  manner,  promised  them  his  protection.     He  had  nothing,  be 
said,  for  the  child  to  eat ;  and  could  hope  for  nothing  better  than  that  he  and 
his  mother  would  die  of  the  hardships  and  necessities  they  endured.     He 
was  sure  that  the  Groot-Baas  was  so  good  that  he  would  not  suffer  the  lad 
toperish,büt  would  provide  him  with  plenty  of  food  andcloaths.  The  General, 
freely  granted  the  old  man's  petition ;  and  the  child  was  received  into  his 
house  by  the  name  of  Flamingo,  where  he  was  educated,  and  became  so 
attached  to  the  family,  that  when  the  colony  was  taken  by  the  English,  he 
begged  to  accompany  his  benefactor  to  Europe.    This  is  the  very  same  lad 
who  was  at  Paris  with  the  General  in  1807)  and  who  was  often  mentioned  in 
the  papers  of  that  time.    I  shaH  have  occasion  to  mention  him  frequently  in 
the  sequeh 

The  company  had  not  travelled  many  hours  after  parting  with  the  last  of 
their  new  friends,  when  they  discovered  another^  horde  at  a  little  distance 
from  the. road.  The  whole  party  rode  up  to  them,  and  found  two  men  and 
three  women,  of  different  ages,  with  several  children«    They  did  not  evince 
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the  least  afann,  though  the  visit  was  quite  unexpected  to  them,  and  greeted 
some  of  the  colonists  as  old  acquaintanbe.  Some  presents  were  made  them 
of  beads,  buttons,  &c,  but  they  begged  for  tobacco ;  for  this,  they  were 
tol(],  they  must  come  to  the  camp,  as  the  company  bad  none  with  them. 
One  of  the  dragoons,  however,  having  a  small  quantity,  gave  it  to  theni» 
when  they  commenced  a  loud  and  singing  soi't  of  cry,  during  which  they 
plucked  some  old  reeds  up  from  the  earth»  and  began  to  smoke.  On  enquiry 
into  the  meaning  of  the  cry,  they  said  it  was  an  eager  expression  of  joy^ 
ai>d  repeatedly  assured  tbe  company  that  nothing^  was  so  grateful  to  them,  as 
tobacco.  The  habitations  of  these  people  consisted  of  holes  in  the  ground, 
such  aa  have  been  already  described:  there  were. two  large  ones,  and  several 
smaller  for  single  persons  or  children.  They  had  also  a  sort  of  earthen  pot^ 
but  very  rough  and  clumsily  formed ;  and  they  evidently  preferred  for 
vse  the  half  shell  of  a  gourd.  The  company  soon  quitted  them,  but  were 
ibllowe(l  by  some  into  the  camp,  which  was  pitched  for  the  night  at  Sea-cow 
river's  Port.  Some  of  the  huntsmen^  just  before  the  arrival  of  the  savages, 
shot  several  head  of  game,  solely  with  a  view  to  their  entertainment. 

From  all  that  has  been  here  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  colonists  of  these  parts» 
have,  in  the  latter  years,  lived  upon  much  better  terms  than  formerly  with  the 
Bosjesmans.  Whoever  remembers  the  description  given  of  these  savages  by  Mr» 
Barrow,  that  in  order  merely  to  get  a  sight  of  them,  they  must  be  surrounded 
and  fallen  upon  suddenly  ;  and  since  great  alarm  is  excited  by  such  a  step» 
conflicts  often  ensue  which  cost  the  lives  of  many. — Whoever  remembers  this 
account,  will  learn  with  pleasure,  that  they  are  become  much  more  approach* 
able,  and  that  hopes  may  be  entertained«  that,  at  least  during  the  lives  of  these 
hordes,  peaee  wHl  be  maintained.  It  must,  alas !  however  be  added,  that  the 
conduct  and  behaviour  of  the  savages  is  not  ths  same  everywhere,  and  at 
all  times ;  and^lso  that  there  is  no  other  part  in  which  the  colonists  are  well- 
judging  and  humane  enough  to  maintain  such  a  relation  with  the  Bosjesmans^ 
as  a  concurrence  of  fevourable  circumstances  had  contributed  to  establish 
here,  at  the  moment  of  which  we  treat.  Sorry  am  I  indeed  to  say  that  I  shall 
seldom  have  an  opportunity  of  presenting  such  pleasing  and  favourable 
pictures  pf  the  reciprocal  conduct  of  the  colonists  and  Bosjesmans  towards 
each  other.  What  I  learnt  and  experienced  in  my  later  travels,  will,  at  the 
utmost,  excite  the  compassion  of  my  readers  for  both  parties ;.  but  will 
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fcarcely  ever  be  of  a  nature  lo  excite  interest  or  benevolent  feelings  towards 
tbem. 

The  friendly  intercourse  was  here  carried  so  far,  that  the  colonists,  when  they 
had  any  thing  to  say  to  the  Bosjesmans  of  the  neighbourhood,  or  had  little 
presents  to  make  them,  could  always  collect  them  together  only  by  lighting  a 
fire  upon  one  of  the  surrounding  hills.  Things  had  even  gone  so  far,  that  a 
few  years  before,  a  large  stick,  ornamented  with  metal  buttons,  had  been  given 
to  the  most  intelligent  person  in  one  particular  kraal,  to  distinguish  him  as 
a  commander  among  them,  and  the  rest  were  strongly  exhorted  to  obey  him  as 
such.  Thisn^an  soon  died,  leaving  the  stick  to  his  son  ;  but,  unfortunately,  ths 
latter  died  very  soon  after  his  father,  which  created  such  an  alarm  among  the 
rest,  that  they  brought  back  the  stick,  saying  that  they  should  all  die  if  they 
kept  It  any  longer.  For  the  rest,  they  are  exceedingly  superstitious;  and 
there  are  among  them,  as  among  the  Caffres,  people  who  are  considered  a» 
magicians,  and  who  are  believed  to  have  the  power  of  commanding  rain« 
wind,  and  thunder,  at  their  pleasure.  -If  unluckily  one  of  these  magicians 
happens  to  have  predicted  falsely  several  times  in  succession,  he  is  thrust  out 
of  the  kraal,  and  very  likely  burned,  or  put  to  death  in  some  other  way.  One 
of  the  Bosjesmans,  who  visited  the  General  on  this  journey,  related,  that  such 
bad  been  the  case  with  his  wife.  Although  at  first  a  very  great  magician» 
latterly  h^r  prophecies  had  all  proved  false,  and  she  was  therefore  put  to 
death  by  the  rest.  He  himself,  for  fear  she  might  trouble  him  after  her  death« 
had  dashed '  the  head  of  the  corpse  to  pieces  with  large  stones,  then  buried 
her  ;  and,  for  greater  security,  made  a  large  fire  over  the  grave. 

The  travellers  now  followed  the  course  of  the  Sea-cow  river  upwards,  and 
the  next  day,  the  twenty-second  of  July,  reached  the  boundary-stone,  which 
Governor  Plettenberg  erected  not  far  from  this  river,  on  his  progress  through 
the  country,  in  the  year  1778.  Fragments  of  the  pillar  were  lying  about  the 
pedestal,  on  some  of  which  were  remains  of  the  arms  of  the  East-India  Com« 
pany  sculptured  upon  them, .  Here  the  Governor  wsä  met  by  a  messenger 
from  the  Cape  Town,  who  brought  him  information  of  the  renewal  of  war 
between  France  and  England.  Thi»  occasioned  him  to  perform  the  remainder 
'of  his  journey  by  the  shortest  route,  with  the  utmost  possible  dispatch,  and 
with  a  very  small  part  of  his  train.  A  journey  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
hours  was  performed  by  him  in  only  ten  days,  so  (hat  he  re-entered  the  Cajp^ 
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Town  on  the  first  of  August.   The  companions  from  whom  he  parted  company 
continued  their  journey  under  the  conduct  of  Captain  Paravicini,  proceeding^, 
by  short  days' travelling,  along  the  bank  of  the  Sea-cow  river;  and  on  the 
twenty-sixth,  reached  the  north«west  angle  of  the  Snow  Mountains,  called 
Africa's  Hoogte.    From  thence  they  proceeded  nearly  the  same  way  through 
Koub  and  the  Nieuweveld,  by  which  the  reader  has  accompanied  the  com- 
missary-gerieral,  and  on  the  thirtieth  reached  the  farm  of  the  commandant»^ 
De  Clerk.     Here  we  will  take  leave  of  these  traveUers,  leaving  them  to 
pursue  their  journey  leisurely  to  the  Cape  Town,  and  return  to  our  own 
company,  whom  we  left  resting  for  the  day  at  the  source  of  the  Chamka. 
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CHAP.  XXXII. 

Omiinuatim  of  the  Conrnissary^GeneraTs  Joumetf  through  the  Karroo.— 'T%e  wander^ 
ing  Men, -^  Visit  to  De  Beer^s  Farm  in  the  Kweek  Valley  among  the  B!ack  Moun* 
tains. — Character  of  this  Man» — Olio's  place  upon  the  Cat  River.-^A  Hottentot^t 
Manner  of  explaining  the  Proportions  of  Time» 

All  the  necessary  preparations  for  our  departure  were  made  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  and  ample  information  procured  bow  our  journey  through  the 
desert  might  be  performed  in  the  safest  and  most  convenient  manner.  It 
was  resolved,  in  consequence  of  this  information,  to  travel  only  the  latter 
half  of  the  day,  in  order  to  avoid  the  insupportable  heat,  which  is  so  great 
about  noon  in  this  low  flat  country,  that  it  soon  overpowers  both  man  and  beast» 
We  therefore  set  off  on  the  twenty-first  of  February,'  in  the  afternoon,  having 
dispatched  our  waggons  forward  in  the  morning«  We  followed  the  course 
of  the  Chamka,  which  we  crossed  very  often,  without  finding  in  it  the  least 
traces  of  water ;  and  having  continued  our  progress  for  moi'e  than  an  hour 
by  the  light  of  the  full  moon  in  veiy  serene  pleasant  weather,  our  tents 
were  pitched  for  the  night  by  the  side  of  the  river,  and  supper  was  pre^ 
pared.  The  same  order  was  observed  on  the  following  days,  which  passed 
one  after  another  without  the  occurrence  of  any  event,  or  any  change  of 
objects  worthy  of  notice.  As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  the  tents  were 
struck,  and  the  waggons  packed  and  sent  slowly  forwards.  The  thickest 
Copse  of  mimosas  that  we  could  find  was  then  sought  out,  under  the 
shade  of  which  we  reposed  till  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  was  over,  and  the 
sun  began  to  decline,  when  we  proceeded  forwards,  and  by  the  time  that  night 
was  fully  closed  in,  reached  the  place  where  we  were  to  pass  the  night,  and 
where  the  camp  was  already  prepared  for  us. 

Notwithstanding  this  well-imagined  regulation,  our  journey  through  the 
Karroo  was  attended  with  many  hardships^  as  any  one  may  easily  conceive 
who  has  attended  to  the  description  of  this  country  which  I  gave  on  a 
former  occasion.    At  that  timei  when  we  crossed  it^  between  the  Roggeveld 
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and  the  Bokkeveld^ .  the  hot  season  was  not  so  far  advanced,  and  water  was 
still  to  be  found  in  the  rivers;  our  journey  through  it,  besides,  lasted  only  a 
few  days,  and  we  were  provided  with  many  necessaries,  of  which  we  were 
now  bereft,  while  neither  we  ourselves  nor  our  horses  were  so  much  ex« 
hausted  and  so  weary  as  we  bad  been  rendered  by  the  exertions  of  the  last 
three  weeks. 

So  great  was  the  want  of  water^  that  we  were  obliged  almost  always  to  dig 
holes  in  the  bed  of  the  river  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet^  in  order  to  pro- 
cure this  indispensable  necessary  ;  and  when  thus  procured,  it  was  commonly 
so  impregnated  with  particles  of  salt,  or  other  foreign  matter,  that  it  was 
extremely  nauseous.  Even  this  miserable  liquor  would  not  have  been  x>b- 
tained  without  the  assistance  of  our  experienced  guide;  for  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  in  an  African  river  'tis  only  necessary  to  dig^  and  water,  such 
as  it  is,  may  any  where  be  procured  ;  such  places  are,  on  the  contrary,  very 
rare,  and  are  only  to  be  found  where  considerable  cavities  in  the  original 
masses  of  stone  have  been  filled  up  with  sand,  clay,  and  argile.  These 
spots  are  recognized  by  cross  banks  of  the  firm,  stone  which  appear  not  far 
from  them  down  the  stream,  and  which  serve  as  dams  to  retain  the  subter« 
ranean  water.  Commonly  there  is  also  a  considerable  fall  in  the  river  above 
one  of  these  reservoirs,  and  wherever  such  a  fall  occurs,  it  may  almost  be 
depended  upon  that  water  will  be  found  a  little  way  below. 

The  scanty  supply  of  water,  and  the  bad  quality  of  the  little  we  could 
procure,  were  doubly  felt  by  us,  since  our  stock  of  wine  and  other  necessaries 
was  very  sensibly  diminished  ;  some  articles,  indeed,  among  our  stores,  were 
entirely  exhausted.  Our  food  had  consisted  for  several  days  of  nothing  but 
mutton  and  biscuit.  The  wine  which  we  brought  with  us  from  Graaff-Rey- 
nett  had  fermented  with  the  heat,  and  was  become  perfectly  sour;  and  even 
of  this,  our  stock  was  so  small  that  none  could  be  spared  for  the  dragoons  and 
Hottentots;  the  only  thing  we  could  afibrd  to  strengthen  and  support  them 
was  a  small  ration  of  bad  African  brandy.  Game  was  a  thing  we  never  saw 
in  our  whole  progress  through  the  Karroo,  and.thougb  we  would  gladly  have 
killed  a  yoong  heifer,  which  ^e  had  bought  by  the  way,  the  want  of  salt  pre- 
cluded us  from  availing  ourselves  even  of  this  resource. 

Every  day's  journey  now  carried  us  farther  and  farther  from  the  Nieuweveld 
Mountains,  and  the  monstrous  wall  of  the  Black  Mountains  rose  before  us 
at  every  moment  more  and  more  distinctly.    These  mountains  form  the  whDle 
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«outbern  boundary  of  the  Karroo,  and  divide  it  almost  inaccessibly  from  the 
fertile  country  upon  the  coast.  In  looking  back  towards  the  northern  moun- 
^ins,  one  group  was  particularly  distinguishable,  from  its  striking  resemblance 
with  the^  mountains  that  bound  the  Table  Valley  and  the  Cape  Town  on 
the  south  side.  A  high  hill,  flattened  on  the  top  to  a  considerable  extent, 
stands  in  the  middle,  which  is  encompassed  by  several  other  hills  not  so  high, 
with  rounded  heads..  The  ibrmer  bears  the  name  of  the  Table  Mountain, 
and  the  two  next  in  height  are  called  the  DeviPs  Mount,  and  the  Lion's 
Head,  exactly  like  those  at  the  Cape. 

For  five  days  we  followed  the  course  of  the  Chamka  river>  but  then  quitted 
it  to  take  a  direction  towards  the  foot  of  the  Black  Mountains,  intending  to 
pass  into  the  fertile  country  beyond  them  through  a  cleft  broken  by  the  Hex 
river.  For  the  use  of  future  travellers,  I  shall  here  set  down  the  names  of 
the  Ausspann  platzen  at  which  in  the  first  four  days  we  found  a  small  supply 
of  water. 

On  the  31st  February,  de  Holdriß^-^The  KoWow  Ford. 

2tfnd  ->^  de  Koedoeskopf^— The  Antelope's  Head. 

2Srd   — *~-*-    de  Remhoogte, — ^The  Blockade  Height» 
S4th — *    de  Blauwekranz^—The  Blue  Girdle. 

Late  i|i  the  evening  of  this  fourth  day,  before  we  reached  the  place  where 
we  were  to  stop  for  the  night,  we  were  met  by  a  colonist  on  horseback,  an 
inhabitaiit  of  the  mountains  that  lay  before  us,  who  having  heard  of  the 
Commissary-generars-  arrival  in  these  parts,  came  with  a  pressing  invitation 
that  he  would  make  a  circuit  of  about  half  aday'8Joumey,and  rest  himself  at  his 
farm  for  a  day  or  two,  where  he  might  recruit  his  6trength  for  the  remainder 
qf  the  way  through  the  dreary  Karroo.  This  man  had,  moreover,  been  90 
attentive  to  our  probable  wants^  that  be  brought  with  him  some  stone  flasks 
full  of  costly  red  wine»  the  produce  of  his  own  lands ;  this,  after  having 
been  so  long  deprived  of  any  good  wine,  and  having  had  so  many  hardships 
to  encounter,  ,was  a  wonderful  refreshment  to  us.  He  supported  his  invi- 
tation not  a  little  by  offering  to  replenish  our  nearly  exhausted  stores  with  a 
supply  of  this  wine,  and  with  many  other  productions  of  his  lauds.  Among 
other  things  which  he  offered,  not  the  least  important  was  forage  for  our 
.horses,  the  apprehended  failure  of  which  bad  already  occasioned  us  no  little 
uneasiness  with  respect  to  our  futuje  progress«     Another  strong  reason  for 
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accepting  bis  invitation,  was  the  still  continued  weakness  of  our  poo?  invalid  r 
from  her  continued  exertions,  and  the  want  of  proper  nourishing  food,  ber 
recovery  was  very  much  retarded.  ..  Finally,  we  were  determined  by  the 
assurance  that  if  this  opportunity  was  lost,  we  could  not  in  less  than  another 
week  reach  any  place  where  our  nume!K)Us  wants  might  be  supplied. 

Our  worthy  host,  therefore,  whose  name  was  Samuel  de  Beer,  and  who 
was  field-cornet  of  h\\  district^  rode  home  that  same  night,  to  prepare  every 
thing  for  Qur  reception,  and, the  next  morning  sent  us  fresh  horses^  that  we 
might  accomplish  our  day'«  journey  with  the  greater  ease  and  celerity.  We 
set  off  early,  and  found  about  half  way  another  human  habitation,  though 
only  composed  of  reeds  ;  but  it  was*  in  habited  by  a  welUIooking  young  man, 
and  a  neatly  dressed  woman,  who  had  three  or  four  young  children  about  them. 
They  regaled  us  with  fresh  milk,  and  regretted  very  much  that  they  had  no 
bread  to  offer,  since  they  lived  entirely  upon  the  flesh  of  their  fiocks.  These 
people  were  of  the  poorest  class  in  the  colony,  who  call  themselves  wander" 
ing  men,  because  they  have  no  fixed  habitation,  but  move  about  with  their 
flocks  from  place  to  place.  ^  There  are  many  such  nomade  iamilies,  particu- 
larly in  these  parts  ;  and  in  general  .tbey  may  be  said  to  be  of  a  description  of 
persons  very  far  from  respectable:  tbey  often  render  themselves  liable  to 
punishment  by  atrocities  towards  the  savages,  and  disobedience  to  the 
government,  from  whom  they  can  c^ren  find  the  means  of  concealing^ 
their  very  existence.  As  they  possess  no  lands,  tbey  are  strangers  to^ 
husbandry;  they  live  upon  the  produce  of  their  flocks,  and  are  no  way  con- 
nected in  society  with  any  of  their  fellow  creatures,  so  that  they  are  aitiKWt 
sunk  to  the  situation  of  savages.  Tlie  government,  it  may  well  be  supposed, 
do  all  in  their  power  to  repress  such  an  abuse ;  to  tbem  it  is  a  further  injury, 
by  their  being  deprived  of  the  taxes  which  every  land-owner  is  obliged  to- 
pay.  To  the  rest  of  the  colonists  these  people  are  often  a  great  annoyance 
in  another  point  of  view  :  that  they  not  unfrequently  appropriate  to  their 
own  use  the  places  destined  as  Ausspaqnplatzen  for  travellers,  and  leave  for 
the  next  person  who  comes  that  way  nothing  but  the  bare  and  naked  soil.* 
But  the  government  bas^  alas  !  never  been  able  to  exert*  its  utmost  energy 
for  the  suppression  of  this  grievance,  since  many  families,  whose  houses  and' 
lands  werei^urnt  and  destroyed  in  the  last  Caffre  war,  have  been  compelled 
through  necessity  to  adopt  a  wandering  life ;  while  others^  just  within,  or 
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yperhsrps  evai  Without  the  boundaries  of  the  colony,  by  their  plundering  and 
maraudings  bring  an  odium  upon  the  name  of  christian,  contriving  at  the 
same  time  to  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  justice,  and  to  «et  the  laws  at  defiance. 

The  nearer  we  approached  to  the  Black  Mountains,  the  more  hilly  the 
^country  became.  On  the  naked  heights  we  found  the  Geranium  spinosum 
growing  in  abundance,  but  at  this  moment  it  was  destitute  either  of  leaves 
or  flowers;  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  tall  thick  woody  stems,  of  ah  ash- 
:grey  colour,  stuck  all  over  with  thorns  of  about  half  a  finger's  length. 
Farther  on,  we  came  to  the  Black  river,  a  small  stream  of  fine  clear  water, 
»prettily  avershadowed  with  African  wiUows  and  Karree  bushes.  From 
ithence,  in  half  an  hour,  we  reached  Kweek  Valley,  the  Field-cornet  de 
-Beer's  place,  and  were  received  by  him  with  new  and  very  unexpected  marks 
of  honour;  He  had  collected  together  the  whole  population  of  his  district, 
«consisting  of  about  twenty  persons,  who  were  ranged  in  two  rows  on  each 
-side  of  the  way  up  to.his  house.  /Every  one  had  his  musket  with  him,  and 
:as  the  Commissary^General  rode  through  the  ranka^  the  field-cornet,  who  was 
«distiagisished  as  the  officer  by  a  scabbard  of  gaily  painted  leather  hanging  by 
his  side,  and  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  made  them  present  their  arms. 
While  the  good  peasants  performed,  to  the  best  of  their  abilities,  the  ma« 
floeuvres  they  bad  learned  so  hastily,  two  of  our  host's  <:hiidren,  that 
itfae  proper  accompaoimefit  of  music  might  not  be  omitted,  played  upon  a 
«couple  of  miserable  iifes  the  popular  song  which  has  for  some  time  been 
«o  much  in  vogue  in  Africa,  R^oiee,  ye  of  the  living.  These  forms  gone 
through,  the  iiekl*cornet,  with  a  very  important  air,  made  his  people  form 
a  line  in  front  of  the  house,  and  at  his  command  fire  three  salutes.  The 
^ricoloured  Batavian  flag  was  all  this  time  waving  over  the  house;  and  that 
(the  whole  solemnity  might  conclude  in  a  proper  military  manner,  the  people 
^ere  made  to  continue  under  arms  till^the  field«cornet  had  ushered  our  chief 
with  all  due  ceremony  into  the.  bouse,  and  given  the  word  of  command  to 
Tthem  to  mavchiofll  , 

These  ceremonials  compleated,  the  field-cornet  now  appeared  without  his 
•sword  and  scabbard,  as  the  simple  host  alone,  to  welcotne  our  chief  and  all 
Ibeparty  mo8tiiear4»ly  to  his  house.  His  wife  immediaUly  set  the  table  out 
ifirith  excellent  grapes,  melons,  water*meloQS,  and  other  fruits,  and  various 
«fits  of  costly  »rin«,  all  tthe  produoe  df  tfa^ir  >own  Unds.    The  dinner  cot>- 
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listed  of  86 veral  excellent  dishes  of  fresh  vegetables,  poultry,  and  veal.  WTio* 
ever  does  not  understand  the  nature  of  this  country,  must  consider  itas8ome> 
thing  very  extraordinary,  to  find,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  dreary  waste,  a  place 
so  rich  in  productions  of  the  earth  of  various  kinds ;  but  the  whole  enigma  is 
explained  to  those  who  do  know  the  country,  by  the  single  circumstance  that  - 
an  abundant  spring  flows  from  a  chasm  in  the  hill  behind  the  house,  and 
waters  the  fields,  the  vineyards,  and  the  gardens*  So  much  is  done  in  this 
mild  climate  by  such  a  bountiful  and  never-ceasing  spring,  that  even  the  most 
ungrateful  soil  may  be  made  to  yield  abundantly  all  that  France  and  Germany 
together  number  among  their  most  costly  productions.  Alas!  such  happy 
spots  are,  however,  rare  to  be  found,  and  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  at  such 
a  distance  from  all  commercial  intercourse,  that  their  fertility  is  of  no  farther 
use  than  for  the  maintenance  of  a  single  family.  An  increased  population 
and  improved  habits  of  industry,,  may,  perhaps,  among  future  generations^ 
make  such  places  considered  as  a  principal  source  of  the  national  riches: 
whereas,  in  the  present  timie,  in  many  of  them,  the  unconquerable  indolence 
of  the  owners  is  confined  to  providing  but  alenderly  the  absolute  necessaries 
of  life. 

Many  ef  the  productions  of  this  place  are  carried  to  the  Cape  Town— as, 
for  instance,  butter,,  dried  fruits,  and  wine;  the  latter  is  of  so  excellent  a 
quality,  that  it  pays  well^  the  long  transport.  I  carried  a  sample  of  it  te^ 
Europe,  which  was  esteemed  by  connoisseurs  almost  as  highly  as  Constantiai. 
Farther  within  the  mountains  there  are  places  of  equal  fertility!  among  which 
may  be  particularly  mentioned  that  of  the  widow  Van  der  Burg,  and  another 
which  belongs  to  a  Dane,  by  name  Nielsen.  This  latter,  a  very  intelligent 
man,  knew  not  how  better  to  employ  his  great  superfluity  of  oranges^  than  to 
extract  the  aetherial  oil  from  the  blossoms  and  the  rinds  of  the  fruit,  in  whick 

I 

be  has'  succeeded*  so  well,  that  he  has  already  made  it  an  object  of  great 
profit.  He  had  lately  begun  to  cul^vate,  with  the  same  view,  peppermint,, 
anniseed,  and  fennel ;  and  had  found  a  ready  sale  for  them  to  the  apothe- 
caries at  the  Cape  Town,  who  had  hitherto  imported  the  aetherial  oil  of 
these  plants  from  Europe.  To  tbe  best  of  my  knowledge,  thi«  is  the  first 
attempt  of  the  kind  ever  made  in  Africa.  The  number  of  his  orange-trees, 
of  different  kinds,  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  forty-four.  He  ha^  sent 
this  year  to  the  Cape  Town  eighty-three  bushels  of  dried  peaches^  and  foor 
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hundred  fK>unds  of  raisins.  In  good  years,  besides  gathering  this  quantity  of 
grapes  for  drying,  be  makes  frond  twelve  to  fifteen  vessels  of  good  wine. 

As  the  grapes  thai  grow  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  not  all  of  equal 
goodness  with  those  of  the  Kweek  Valley,  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  only 
used  for  making  brandy  ;  and  the  northern  countries  of  Koub^  Nieuweveld» 
and  the  Roggevelds,  are  supplied  from  hence  with  that  article.  At  De  Beer's 
form  the  people  were,  at  this  very  time,  employed  in  sorting  the  grapes,  in 
order  to  make  brandy  from  the  worst.  But  the  brandy  here,  how  strong 
soever  it  be  made,  has  always  an  unpleasant  flavour,  one  which  is  peculiar 
to  spirits  distilled  from  the  fruit  of  this  colony,  and  which  must  proceed 
from  substances  that  would  probably  render  the  abundant  use  of  it  very 
injurious  to  the  health.  My  friend  Polemann,  whom  I  have  elsewhere  men- 
tioned as  a  very  able  chymist,  has  succeeded,  by  distilling  it  anew  with 
charcoal-powder,  in  taking  oif  this  disagreeable  flavour  entirely,  and  making 
it  almost  equal  to  the  best  Cognac; 

.  Our  host.  De  Beer^  was  a  man  of  so  strangely  mixed  a  character,  that  I 
cannot  forbear  describing  him  somewhat  at  large,  especially  since  people  of 
bis  stamp  are  not  very  i*are  in  this  country.  The  principal  features  of  hit 
character  were  vanity,  E>igotry,  and  a  love  of  domination,  accompanied  by  a 
certain  querulousness,  and  political  fanaticism.  He  was  by  no  means 
deficient  in  understanding,  as  the  state  of  his  farm  sufficiently  testified;  but 
he  prided  himself  not  a  little  upon  il,  as  shewing  how  much  wiser  he  was 
than  bis  neighbours,  and  looked  down  with  a  sort  of  contempt  upon  them» 
He  was  born  and  educated  in  the  village  of  Paarl,  near  the  Cape  Town,  and 
from  living  in  that  more  populous  country,  bad  acquired  a  sort  of  courtly 
manners  and  refinement,  the  want  of  which;  among  his  neighbours/ he  failed 
not  to  dilate  upon  amply,  and  regret  exceedingly.  He  had  some  reading» 
and  was  very  choice  in  the  selection  of  his  phraseology,  which. foirmed  a 
delightful  contrast  with  the  African  Malay  dialect,  in  which  he  was  educated« 
He  asserted,  as  is  very  common  among  his  countrymen,  that  Africa  would 
be  the  most  fertile  and  blessed  country  upon  the  globe,  would  produce  every 
thing,  if  the  peasants  were  less  idle  and  stupid.  .  As  a  proof  of  this,  he  cited 
bis  own  experience  in  the  fertility  of  his  place,  on  which  he  dilated  so  warmly, 
that  it  was  impossible  not  to  attract  the  attention  and  admiiaiion  of  his 
bearers  itt  the  industry  which  in  good  truth  he  had  manifested.    Although  he 
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tiras  evidently  by  no  rnean^  among  the  tnost  affluent  that  we  had  wrtnessed  in 
the  colony,  he  constantly  endeavoared  to  itiipress  as  with  the  idea  that  be  was 
avery  rich  man;  in  like  manner  he  Was  emulous  lofiass  for  a  genius,  who  could 
always  find  the  best  way  to  execute  any  undertaking  in  which  he  engaged,  and 
who,  on  every  occasion,  knew  how  to  conduct  himself  with  propriety,  Fot 
that  reason  hB  received  us  with  the  military  ceremonials  above  described,  te 
show  that  he  was  every  where  at  ham«,  and  tnew  perfectly  well  the  marks  of 
distinction  with  which  great  men  ought  to  be  ireceived.  He  bad  been  made  fields 
comet,  as  being  the  mopt  intelligent  and  bert-rnformed  man  of  bis  district,  but 
his  vanity  and  love  of  domination  made  him  hated  rn  the  highest  degree  by  bis 
neighbours  and  depfendents  ;  such  indeed  is  'very  cotomonly  the  case  with  ail 
who  fiirthe  same  post. '  Attaost  every  boöy'cömplainedof  hi^  pride,  for  there  is 
nothing  that  people  find  harder  to  digest  than  a  otan's  netting  himself  up  as 
superior  in  wisdom  to  every  body  around  him.  Many  had  gone  so  far  as  ab^ 
soUitely  to  refuse  obedience  to  him.;  and,  in  fact.  We  were  obliged  ito  stay  here 
a  day  longer  than  AVas  intended,  m^reFjr  because  f  he  people  would  not  bring  the 
draught  öxien  which  he  had  acquired.  When  they  were  ordered  by  the  Com«- 
iftissafy^General,  thc-y  Wei*e  ready  imfmediately. 

The  :fielä-cornet  tnadea  great  dis'plafy  df  his  piety.  Every  morning  early; 
^11  his  chrldren,  his  slaves,  and  his  Hottentots,  were  assembled  for  the  purpose 
of  devotion,  which  consiisted  iti  singing  psalms,  in  reading  along  prayer,  and 
a  chapter  froth  the  Bible.  He  didnot  even  forego  this  ceremony  do  rfng  out 
stay/thou^h  at  most  p^t ceo '*^ here  we 'had  been,  the  bustle  occasioned  by  so 
large  a  party  of  guests,  was  eonsidered  as  reason  sufficient  to  dispense  with 
the  cu^tööiary  religious  exercises.  In  earlier  times  be  bad  had  a  great  deal  of 
intercourse  with  preachers  and  midsiona'ries ;  be  recited  to  us  verses ^11  of 
mysticisiti  Which  he  had  himitelf  cormposed,  and  anagrams  on  the  names  of 
tnen  Who  hud  been  partlctrlaürly  celebrated  for  their  piety,  which  he  hhnaelf 
had  drscoyered.  He  had  not  absolutely  taken  any  part  in  the  disturbances  M 
jGraaff-IReynett,  but  he  was  a  ^äsflöus  advocate  for  freedom  and  the  natural 
rights  of  man.  He  was  wcfll  acquainted  with  all  the  great  public  events  tn 
Europe  during  the  laslt  'fifteen  years,  and  had  so  profound  a  veneration  for 
Bbme  of  the  leading  hetoes  of  the  {Prehch  revolution,  that  he  had  given  the 
hames  of  two  of  the  most  celebrateÖ  among  them'to  his 'fwoyoong'est  sons: 
/.^he  one  wascajled  Jdbti 'Bonaparte,  the  t>.thär 'Kicbo}as.Moreau.    Tbe^iroeir 
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unluckily,  at  only  three  years  of  age,  fell  into  the  cistern  wiiere  the  water  was 
collected  in  the  court  before  the  house,  and,  no  one  being  near  to  rescue  him, 

was  drowned. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  February  we  left  the  Kweek  Valley,  and  its  hos- 
pitable  inhabitants,  and  proceeded  on  our  journey  ina  westerly  direction,  along 
the  outermost  declivities  of  the  Black  Mountains :  this  p^rt  of  the  country 
we  thought  exceeded  in  uniformity  and  barrenness  any  we  had  »y et  seen* 
We  crossed  for  the  last  time  the  dry  bed  of  the  Chamka,  which  from  hence 
rups  westward  along  the  foot  of  the  Black  Mountains,  through  which,  farther 
on,  it  finds  a  passage.  After  a  long  day's  journey,  we  reached  in  the'evening 
the  equally  dry  Cat-river,  on  the  banks  of  which  a  colonist,  by  name  Otto,  has 
built  a  couple  of  miserable  huts.  -  Here  we  came  totbe  first  well  we  had  seen  in 
the  course  of  our  journey.  It  was  twenty  feet  deep,  and  dug  immediately  OQ 
the  bank  of  the  river,  but  so  scantily  supplied  with  very  brackish  water,  that 
when  fouir  of  our  horses  bad  quenched  their  thirst,  the  rest  were  obliged  tq 
wait  for  some  time  till  a  fresh  supply  was  collected.  As  water  in  this  country 
is  principally  wanted  for  the  cattle,  and  for  watering  the  lands,  the  sinking 
welts  is  found  but  a  very  poor  resource ;  and  'tis  owing  to  this  circumstance 
that  so  very  few  wells  are  to  be  seen.  This  in  question  served  only  to  supply 
the  house  with  water:  the  cattle  were  obliged  to  drink  äs  well  as  they  could 
at  places  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  could  scarcely  be  called  any  thing  better 
than  puddles. 

Here,  as  in  most  other  places  where  we  .had  been^  complaints  were  laid 
before  the  Commissary-General.  A  Hottentot  in  particular  engaged  our 
attention^  by  the  simplicity  with  which  he  told  his  story.  After  he  had 
harangued  for  a  long  time  in  broken  Dutch,  we  collected  so  much  as  that  he 
had  agreed  with  a  colonist  to  serve  him  for  a  certain  time  at  fixed  wages,  as 
herdsman,  but  before  the  time  expired,  they  had  parted  by  mutual  agreement. 
The  dispute  was  how  muCh  of  the  time  remained,  xjonsequently  how  much 
wages  the  master  had  a  right  to  deduct  from  the  sum  which  was  to  have  been 
paid  for  the  whole  time.'  To  illustrate  this  matter,  the' Hottentot  gave  us  the 
following  account.  "  My  Baas,*'  said  he,  "  will  have  it  that  I  was  to  serve 
so  long,"  and  here  he  stretched  out  his  left  arm  and  hand,  and  laid  his  right, 
with  the  little  finger  directly  under  the  arm  ;  "  but  I  say  that  I  only  agreed  to 
serve  so  long,"  and  here  he  laid  his  right  hand  upon  the  joint  of  the  left 
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Apparently,  he  meant  by  this  to  signify,  that  the  proportion  of  the  tinfie  he  had 
served,  with  that  he  had  agreed  to  serve,  was  the  same  as  the  proportion  of  what 
he  pointed  out  of  the  arm  to  the  whole  length  of  it.  At  the  same  time  he 
shewed  us  a  small  square  stick,  in  which  at  every  full  moon  he  had  made  a 
little  notch,  with  a  double  one  at  the  full  moon,  when  he  quitted  the  colonist's 
service.  As  the  latter  was  present,  and  several  of  the  colonists  and  Hot- 
tentots, who  attended  as  auditors,  could  ascertain  exactly  the  time  of  entering 
6n  the  service,  the  conclusion  was,  as  is  very  commonly  the  case,  that  both 
the  master  and  the  servant  were  somewhat  in  the  wrong ;  that  the  one 
reckoned  too  much  of  the  time  expired,  the  other  too  little,  and  that  according 
to  the  Hotteiitot's  mode  of  measuring,  the  time  expired  came  to  about  the 
knuckle.  The  Flottentots  undei*stand  no  other  mode  of  measuring  time  but 
by  lunar  months  and  days;  they  have  no  idea  of  the  division  of  the  day  into 
hours.  If  a  man  asks  a  Hottentot  how  far  it  is  to  such,  or  such  a  place,  he 
either  makes  no  answer,  or  points  to  a  certain  spot  in  the  heavens,  and  says: 
•*  The  sun  will  be  there  when  you  get  to  it.** 


— I 
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Continuation  of  the  Journey  over  the  Karroo. ^Rugged  Valley  among  the  Black  Mbun* 

tains.^fVohefontein.—The    Zoute-Vlakte.— Account  of  a  Drunkard  there TA« 

Rietfontein.-^An  old  Soldier  mistakes  the  Author  for  one  of  Prince  lAchtemiein^t 
Family.— His  unfortunate  Situation.— Pinaarskhof.— The  Klipfontein.—Draay. — 
The  Term  Little  liide^  as  used  by  the.  Colonists^  explained.— Mode  of  conducting 
Auctions. —  Valley  of  the  Hex^ri'cer. — Sumptuous  Entertainments  given  by  the  rich 
Colonists. '■^Some  of  the  Dishes  described. 


At  the  close  of  the  folloif ing  day  our  camp  was  pitched  by  the  river 
Dweika,  which  here  forms  the  boundary  between  the  districts  of  Stellenbosch 
and  Graaff-Rey nett,  and  which,  not  far  from  hence,  joins  the  Chamka.  la 
our  route  this  day  there  was  only  a  hill  between  us  and  the  place  where  these 
united  rivers  break  their  way  through  the  Black  Mountains.  This  hill  I  as- 
cended,  accompanied  by  Captain  Alberti,  and  took  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
valley  below,  through  which  these  rivers^  when  they  are  full,  carry  their  waters 
towards  the  coast,  assisting  to  increase  the  devastating  waters  of  the  Gaurits 
river.  We  saw  here  some  of  the  boldest  rocks  that  are  perhaps  to  be  seen  all 
the  world  over;  but  they  are  to  such  a  degree  wild  and  rugged,  so  naked  and 
bare  does  the  deep  chasm  yawn  before  us,  that  it  appears  as  if  nature  had 
,  sketched  the  plan  of  a  fine  country^  but  had  been  disturbed  iu  the  midst  of  het 
creation,  and  that  all  must  be  cloathed  with  green^  one  part  rounded  off, 
another  filled  up,  to  complete  the  design,  and  form  a  finished  and  spirited 
whole.  I  have  enquired  a  hundred  times,  but  never  found  any  body  that 
could  even  name  to  me  the  man  who  had  followed  the  couree  of  this  valley, 
to  examine  whether  farther  in  some  beautiful  spots  might  not  be  discovered, 
with  perhaps  waterfalls,  grottoes,  or  the  like.  There  is  a  more  direct  way 
over  the  hills  to  Zvvellendam,  to  the  left  of  which  lie  the  Elephant's  river  and 
the  Flat-kloof;  but  it  is  rugged  and  difficult  beyond  any.  other  mountain 
passage  in  the  whole  colony,  and  can  scarcely  be  traversed  except  on  foot« 
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The  anterior  valleys  are  rich  and  wild  ;  they  are  inhabited  by  the  zebra,  which 
is  elsewhere  become  very  rare,  ancl  by  the  spotted  antelope  and  roebuck  io 
great  abundance :  the  almost  extirpated  blue  antelope  (aniilope  ieucöpfusaj  is 
even  occasionally  to  be  found  there. 

The  abovementioned  colonist  Nielsen,  a  man  whose  credibility  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt^  told  me  also  that  in  many  parts  of  these  mountains  tb^re  are 
IIa»«  in  such  numbers,  that  h^  ooce  in  a  hunting  party  saw  two-and-twenty 
to? ether.  Most  of  th#m  were  young ;  only  eight  w,ere  ful)  grown.  He  h^ad 
lakes  his  o^en  from  his  wa^on,  and  left  them^to  grage  at  an  open  pUce  oiear 
a  wood,  but  at  sight  of  tfaeae  crjeatures,  fae;With  his  [j[ott€nto|s  fled  to  take 
fefug'e  under  the  Cover  of  the*Wa^gon,  leaving  his  oxen  as  their  prey,  six  of 
which  were  killed  and  carriedaway  by  them,  without  his  veqturing  to  fire  a 
single  shot.  j 

The  next  day's  journey  was,  from  the  accustomed  heat,  want  of  water, 
and  wearisome  uniformity  of  the  countr/,  parsed  with  the  usual  fatigue.  In 
the  evening  we  came  to  a  pretty  spot,  and  pitched  our  tents  in  the  bed  of  a 
small  river  called  the  buffalo's  river^  which  flows  into  the  Dweika.  The 
place  where  we  encamped  has  water  almost  all  the  year  round,  and  is  called 
the  Wolvefontein.  The  miniosas  for  a  considerable  way  on  the  river  side, 
downwards,  had  fresher  leaves  than  we  luid  seen  for  a  long  time,  and  their 
advantageous  situation  was  farther  manifested  by  the  growth  of  the  thorns, 
some  of  which  measured  from  five  to  six  inches  and  a  half  in  length  ;  at  their 
roots  was  growing  a  small  quantity  of  grass.  Although  the  standing  water 
which  we  found  here  and  there  hadthe  accustomed  flavourof  natron,  by  making 
small  holes  of  about  two  feet  deep,  very  drinkable  water  was  soon  procured. 
That  we  might  collect  the  greatest  quantity  possible,  one  of  these  liltle  wells 
was  dug  by  the  side  of  every  tent,  from  which  we  acquired  the  knowledge  of 
an  extraordinary  circumstance,  that  while  poe  hole  yielded  the  best  flavoured 
water  possible,  in  another,  not  ten  paces  from  it,  the 'water  was  perfectly 
*  brackish.  It  should  almost  appear  therefore  as  if  the  natron  lay  sometimes 
only  in  small  patches  below  the  earth.  It  is  eertatn  that  occasionally  the 
freshest  springs  will  rise  out  of  ground  the  suriace  of  which  is  covered  with 
natron,  and  by  digging  in  the  same  ground,  the  water  obtained  is  extremely 
disagreeable.  There  are  ferms,  wherein  one  part  the  wine  that  grows  will  be 
excellent)  while  the  vines  on  a  neighbourmg  land,  from  the  quantity  of  oatrea 
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with  which  it  is  impregnated,  will  be  perfectly  diseasedi  searcely  having  a 
branch  upon  them  capable  of  bearing  fruits  A  striking  example  of  this 
pboBDOmenon  may  be  seen  at  Constantia,  where  the  celebrated  wine  which 
bäars  that  name  is  made. 

On  the  third  of  March,  in  the  evening,  we  went  a  little  out  of  our  way, 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  night  at  an  insignificant  farm,  which  lay  in  a 
chaBiQ  in  the  mountains.  We  found  acouple  of  miserable  reed  huts,  but  the 
inhabitants  were  hospitable,  and  willingly  resigned  to  us  their  slender  repast 
of  fipesh  milk.  The  father-tn-law  of  the  owner  had  formerly  lived  in  the 
Zuureveld,  but  was  so  completely  plundered  by  the  CafFres,  that  his  children, 
though  themselves  in  no  very  prosperous  situation,  were  obliged  to  lodge 
and  maintain  him.  This  place  was  called  Geelbokafontein»  The  narrow 
entrance  to  the  valley  appeared  to  us,  as  we  took  our  leave  of  it  the  next 
morning  at  sun-rise,  compared  with  the  arid  plain  over  which  we  were  still 
travelling,  a  very  romantic  spot. 

When  we  had  crossed  the  Buffaloes  ijver,  the  bed  of  which  was  perfectly 
diy,  we  eame  about  noon  to  the  Zoute  Vlafcte^  or  Salt  Plain,  as  it  is  called,  on 
account  of  the  natron  which  every  where  rises  out  of  the  ground.  Here  lived 
a  certain  John  Krieger,  whose  brother,  the  Field-Commandant  of  the 
Roggeveld^  had  arrived  just  before  us,  with  fresh  teams  of  oxen  for  our 
waggons.  This  place  belongs  to  the  district  of  the  Cold  Bokkeveld,  although 
it  is  three  days'  journey  from  it ;  but  it  is  nearer  to  that  district  than  to  any 
other  more  popatous  re^on.  In  winter,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Bokkeveld  come  down  to  their  legplatzen  in  the  Karroo,  the  Zoute  Ylakte 
is  not  so  entirely  desolate.  Besides  our  old  acquaintance  from  the  Rogge- 
veld,  we  met  here  another  family  of  colonists,  who  were  on  their  way  to  the 
Cape.  They  excited  our  attention  more  particularly, from  the  circumstance 
that  amongst  them  was-the  first  person,  an  African  born,  whom  we  had  seen 
drunk  durvQg  our  whole  journey.  The  man  wrangled  with  our  host,  dis- 
puted with  aU  the  rest  of  the  party^  was  cross  to  his  wife ;  but  notwith- 
standing his  being  so  extremely  in  liquor,  not  an  oath,  or  even  an  unseemly 
word,  escaped  him. 

We  had  now  before  us  a  couise  of  ten  hours  over  the  dryest  part  of  the 
Karroo,  in  which  there  w^as  no  house  to  be  seen,  nor  any  hope  of  finding  even 
a  drop  of  waten.    The  orerpoweriiig  heat  had  almost  exhausted  the  strength 
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of  our  horses ;  \t  was  therefore  determined  that  we  should  once  tnofe  pro« 
ceed  on  our  journey  by  night;  and  we  continued  our  march  from  the  time 
that  the  moon  rose  till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  way  was  smooth 
and  well  tracked  ;  round  us  stretched  the  wide  spread  plain,  and  nothing 
interrupted  the  profound  silence  that  reigned  over  the  spot,  except  the 
braying  of  a  qi^agga,  at  a-  great  distance ;  this  appeared  the  more  remarkable« 
since  one  sinjgl6  hare  was  the  only  wild  animal  we  had  now  seen  for  ten 
days«  We  had  lately,  indeed«  observed  upon  the  ground  some  traces  of  the 
feet  of  ostriches,  which  we  surveyed  with  satisfaction  and  interest,  as  a  proof 
that  some  kind  of  living  creature  was  not  far  off. 

In  the  morning  we  were  charmed  with  the  glorious,  and  in  this  part  of 
Africa,  rare,  sight  of  the  sun  rising  in  the  horizon  of  thß  monstrous  plaiu 
behind  us ;  and  at  eight  o'clock  we  arrived  at  the  Rietfontein,  our  destined 
place  of  rest.     The  inhabitants  were  iK>t  then  resident  there  ;  and  we  were 
received  at  tlie  entrance  of  a  small  damp  hut,  .without  windows  or  chimney,, 
by  an  old  Qerman,  formerly  a  soldier  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany^ now  serving  the  owner  of  the  place  as  overseer  of  his  cattle  and  slave«. 
Not  far  from  this  wretched  cabin  stood  a  somewhat  more  spacious,  but  very 
ruinous  straw  hut,  of  the  sort  which  is  here  called  hariebeßslhuisje.     This  we 
made  our  people  c)ean  out,  and  put  ip  a  little  order,  and  then  took  up  our 
abode  in  it,  till  the  waggons  with  our  tents  arrived.     In  the  little  garden  were 
nice  young  beans    and    ripe  figs,   of  which    we  availed  ourselves  for  our 
dinner  and. dessert;  thus  we  soon  found  ourselves  quite  at  home, in  an  abode 
which  at  first  appeared  so  revolting,  glad  of  any  thing  which  afforded  us 
shade,  and  where  we  could  be  tolerably  cool^     The  old  soldier  fatigued  us 
with  his  assiduity,  and  with  jthe  histories  he  related  of  his  adventures  and 
campaigns.     He  was  a  native  of  Jülich,,  by  name  D.  Hessler,  and  bad  served 
for  a  long  time  in  the  Austrian  army,  as  a  hussar,  particularly  in  the  regiment 
of  Esterhazy,  and  under  Wurmser:  ^ith  t.he  true  garrulousnes^  of  old  age, 
lie  was  never  weary  of  repeating  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again.     My 
name,  which  he  caught  by  chance,  ^wakened  iti  him  a  thousand  interesting 
recollections,  with  regard  to  the  house  of  Lichtenstein,  in  Austria,  which 
he  had  known  very  well,  and  one  of  the  princes  of  which  he  had  served  in 
the  quality  of  a  body  hussar.     As  I  spoke  to  him  in  his  mother  tongue,  and 
seemed  to  injterest  myself  ip  his  ßtories»  he  would  insist  upon  it  that  I  jnust 
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f)dloDg  to  this  distinguished  family;  nor,  bow  earilestly  soever  I  sought  to 
correct  bis  error,  would  he  be  persuaded  but  that  I  was  the  same  whom  he  bad 
seen  as  a  boy,  and  often  carried  in  his  arms  ;  he  even  discovered  in  my  features 
a  strong  likeness  to  the  family.  It  was  not  without  some  difficulty  that  I- 
could  escape  from  his  caresses.  He  then  related  to  us  how  unhappy  he  was 
in  his  old  age,  and  in  how  much  misery  be  was  ending  a  life  which  began 
under  such  happy  auspices.  His  master;  he  said,  was  seldom  there  :  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  he  saw  no  other  human  being  but  his  black 
subjects,  and  he  lived  almost  entirely  upon  dried  mutton,  and  bi]tong^ 
Besides  this,  he  was  in  constant  apprehensions  for  his  personal  safety,  since 
there  were  numbers  of  marauders  swarming  about  these  solitary  regions :  only 
a  few  weeks  before,  a  party  of  them,  in  the  absence  of  his  master,  had  stolen 
^ome  oxen  and  the  greater  part  of  the  household  goods,  threatening  to  kili 
him,  if  he  did  not  remain  quiet.  Ifi  tact,  among  the  white  people  of  the 
colony  there  are  none  who  lead  such  wretched  lives  as  servants  of  this 
description.  This  situation  is  the  last  resource  of  worn-out  invalids,  who, 
being  destitute  of  every  kind  of  knowledge,  and  rough  in  their  manners,  can 
seldom  find  any  other  means -of  supporting  themselves.  Happily,  the  service 
required  of  them  is  not  hard ;  and  the  disagreeableness  of  their  situation 
consists  more  in  being  deprived  of  tbeir  accustomed  enjoyments,  in  being 
separated  from  the  worlds  and  in  the  absence  of  those  comforts  and  conve- 
niences so  desirable  in  old  age,  than  in  sustaining  any  positive  evil.  But 
their  pay  is  small,  and  as  old  soldiers,  and  people  of  low  descent,  they  may 
well  be  pardoned  if  they  seek  a  compensation  for  all  other  privations  in  the 
.enjoyment  of  strong  liquors.  The  propensity  to  this  is  so  universal  among 
them,  that  the  whole  class  are  known  among  the  colonists  by  the  general 
appellation  of  the  drunkards.  Such  of  these  worn*out  invalids  as  have  talents 
beyond  the  gefierality  of  their  brethren,  that  is  to  say,  who  can  read  and 
write,  engage  themselves  to  the  peasants  as  domestic  teachers,  when  they 
have  the  title  of  meester.  But  among  them  there  are  few  indeed  capable  of 
infusing  into  the  minds  of  African  colonists  any  taste  for  European  cultiva- 
tion; and  to  the  want  of  instruction  among  these  Africans,  compared  with 
persons  of  the  same  rank  among  the  Europeans,  it  to  be  ascribed  their  much 
less  rigid  ideas  of  moral  worth,  and  the  roughness  of  manners  ascribed  to  tbem 
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by  such  Europeaas  as  enter  into  their  service.  For  it  is  easily  to  be 
imagined  that  this  is  the  lot  of  only  the  very  lowest  among  the  European 
emigrants,  since  those  who  are  better  educated,  and  are  endowed  with  any 
kind  of  talents,  as  for  example,  all  who  understand  any  mechanical  trade,  can 
easily  find  employment  in  the  Cape  Town« 

At  noon  the  following  day  we.quitted  the  westerly  direction  which  we,  had 
hitherto  taken,  and  turned  towardsr  the  mountains  to  the  south.  We  left  the 
Karroo  of  the  Rpggeveld  to  the  right,  and  for  some  hours  saw  plainly  in  the 
distance  the  I'ower  Mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  we  had  passed  on  the 
seventeenth  of  November,  ia  our  former  journey  through  the  Karroo.  The 
country  around  us  soon  began,  to  assume  a  very  different  aspect.  Instead  of 
the  straight,  level  track  we  had  been  so  long  pursuing,  over  a  smooth  schist, 
we  now  by  degrees  ascended  rugged  untracjced  hills«  Mountains  of  a  con- 
siderable height,  at  whose  feet  vast  grwite  bioeks,  which  had  rolled  down, 
obstructed  the  way,  rose  menacing  before  us^  closing^  from .  us  alternately  all 
distant  view,  or,  at  openings,  presentin|[  us  with  a  prospect  over  wild  and  rude 
valleys.  At  the  end  of  the  Pinaaiskloqf,.  a  spacious  rocky  valley,  we  came 
to  a  place  which  w^s  called  with  the  strictest  justice  the  Kiipfonteinr  rocky 
fountain.  The  bouse  itself  was  built  against  a  hill,  the  top  of  which  consisted 
of  mass^es  of  sand-<stone,  continuing  like  a  wall  for  the  space  of  a  mile,  and 
the  ground  was  covered  with  vast  blocks  of  granite,  which  bad  rolled  down, 
from  the  hills  that  bordered  the  other  side  of  the  valley.  In  comparison  with, 
the  Karroo,  vegetation  might  however  here  be  called  flourishing:  among; the 
rocks,  especially  on  the  south  side  of  the  sand«stone  waU,  grew  a  variety  of 
plants,  some  of  an  aromatic  kind^  and  many  wholly  new  to  me. 

Good  water,  fresh  milk,  with  strong  chicken-broth,  and,  above  all,  the 
heartiness  with  which  we  were  received  by  the  inhabitants,  in  a  poor  house, 
built  partly  of  clay,  partly  of  straw,  made  tlie  few  hours  that  we  rested  here 
pass  very  pleasantly.  In  the  cool  giihß  evening  we  proceeded  onwards,  and 
in  some  hours  arrived  at  Draay,  tkß  place  of  a  person  by  name  Bek.  Our 
hopes  of  finding  at  this  place,  which  was  one  of  considerable  note,  tbe^  vest 
and  refrealiment  we  began  very  much  to  want,  was  cruelly  damped  on  oun 
arrival.  Nobody  was  at  home ;  every  thing  was  locked  up ;  no.  bed,  no 
supper  was  to  be  obtained,  excepting  by  breaking  tbe.  house  op^.    A.Go^iple 
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trf*  slaves  said,  that  their  master  and  mistress  were  gone  out  on  a  little  ride. 
Ween<}uired  whither? — the  answer  was,  into  the  country  of  ZwellendatH ; 
so  thut  this  little  ride  was  a  distance  of,  perhaps,  fifteen  German  miles. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  every  journey  taken  for  pleasure,  passes  here  as 
B  little  ride;  and  no  one  must  be  surprized  to  bear  of  a  little  ride  which  lasts 
fot  a  week  together.    In  fact,  by  this  expression  is  to  be  understood  the 
friendly  irisits  made  to  connections  and  acquaintance ;  and  such  kind  of 
journeys  form  the  principal  amusement  of  the  colonists.    Thejr  are  partijcM- 
larly  fond  of  visiting,  on  a  Sunday,  any  relations  who  live  at  the  distunce  vt 
three  or  four  hours.    For  this  purpose,  every  member  of  the  fumily^  the 
wives  and  daughters  not  excepted,  has  a  riding^horse,  upon  which,  they  go  a 
considerable  distance  in  a  short  time^  .  When  one  meets  ^uch  a  cavalcade» 
one  is  very  doubtful  whether  most  to  .admire  the  boldness  of  the  riders«  that  of 
the  women  in  particular,  or  the  sure^oQtedness  of  the  horses,.,  so  swift  and 
so  safely  do  they  go  up  bill  and  down  hill,  over  the  steepest  declivities, 
and  the  most  rough  and  rocky  roads.    In   the  more  wealthy  parts  of  the 
country  the  colonists  have  commonly  light  pleasure-waggons,  on  purpose 
for  going  out  on  these  parties ;  they  are  drawn  by  six  or  eight  spirited  horses ; 
but  the  younger  part  of  the  fair  sex  always  prefer  riding  on  horseback.     In  a 
country  where  there  are,  properly  speaking,  ho  places  of  amusement ;  where 
there  are  no  popular  festivals,  no  fairs ;  where  there  is  not  even  such  a 
thing  as  a  tavern,  and  where  dancing  and  all  sports  are  every  where^  except' 
at  the  Cape  Town,  and  in  its  neighbourhood,  regarded  as  inconsistent  with 
decorum;  scarpely  any  mode  of  reqireation  remains,  but  such  kind  of  visits. 
People  amuse  each  other  in  the  best  manner  they  are  able ;  relate  all  the  recent 
family  occurrences ;  lament  the  absent  neighbours,  and  the  like ;  and  wheiü 
conversation  begins  to  flag,  the  scene  is  relieved  by  having  recourse  to  the 
exercises  of  devotion.    The  whole  company  seat  themselves  round  a  table 
and  sing  psalms ;  or  one  reads  a  sermon»  or  some  chapters  from  tbe  Bible ; 
a  ceremony  whicb  is  performed  commonly  every  evening  when  there  are  no 
visitors. 

The  great  occasion  of  festivity  in  this  country  is  a  wedding,  when  alf  the 
Dearest  relations,  and  in  a  country  where  every  body  is  a  cousin,  of  a  nephew 
or  niece,  the  number  of  these  relations  is  not  inconsiderable-^the  whole  tribe 
are  invited,  and  feasted  for  several  days  together.    The  christenrng  of  a  child 
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is  rarely  celebrated,  because  the  ceremony  must  in  most  instances  be  nece»i^ 
sarily  performed  in  a  church  at  a  very  considerable  distance ;  the  birth-day 
is  still  less  frequently  celebrated.  The  only  things  which  in  any  sort 
resemble  public  assemblies  or  popular  festivals,  are  the  auctions- which  take 
place,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  division  of  inheritance,  or  from  unfortunate 
circumstances,  a  farm  is  to  be  sold»^  This  is  done  by  the  secretary  to  the 
drosty,  as  auctioneer,  Vendemeester^  and  every  one  fer  and  near  throngs  to 
the  place,  if  not  with  any  idea  of  purchasing,  to  make  one  among  the  com- 
pany, and  partake  of  the  revelry  going  forwards;  for,  how  great  soever  may 
be  the  number  of  guests,  the  purchaser  must  feast'  them  ail,  and  this, 
if  he  be  a  man  of  a  generous  spirit,  he  does  very  handsomely.  Here,  as  at 
our  popular  festivals  and  fairs,  they  laugh,  they  joke,  and  throw  aside  all 
restraint.  Sometimes  wine  also  is  busy  among  the  company,  and  heats  them 
till  disputes  grow  frequent,  but  rarely  indeed  do  they  proceed  from  words  to 
blows ;  even  amidst  all  their  revelry^  the  phlegmatic  character  of  the  African 
colonist  stiH  maintafns  itself.  Thus  much  by  way  of  elucidation  of  the 
liUle  ride.  '    ■ 

At  the  wet  season  of  Jthe  year,  the  place  where  we  were  now  is  one  of  the 
gayest  and  most  fertile  among  these  hills.  The  house'stands  in  a  large  plaiir, 
which  stretches  a  long  way  towards  the  east,  as  far  as  a  spot  mentioned  in 
other  travels  by  the  name  of  Consiable^s  plain.  Near  the  house,  the  road 
to  the  Hex  river  crosses  that  from  the  Cold  Bokkeveld  to  Constable's  plai», 
for  which  reason  the  place  is  called  de  Kruispad^  the  Cross-way,  In  winter 
the  fields  bear  the  finest  grass  iii  great  abundance,  but  at  this  moment  every 
part  about  the  house  was  so  bare^  that  it  looked  like  a  thrashing  floor ;  nor 
could  we,  in  the  total  absence  of  fresh  food  for  our  horses^  procure  even  dry 
forage  for  them.  Our  party  in  this  dilemma  laid  themselves  down  to  rest 
awhile^  some  in  sheds,  some  in  the  open  air,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
set  off  again.  The  road  lay  over  a  very  rugged  stony  path,  at  the  corner  of 
the  mountain,,  which,  on  account  of  the  perpendicular  walls  of  rock  rising  on 
each  side,  was  called  de  Siraat,  the  Streight.  At  day-break  we  reached  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  from  which  we  descended  for  several  hours  through  an 
absolute  labyrinth  of  rocks,  into  the  valley  of  the  He^-river,  and  arrived  about 
nine  in  the  morning  at  the  very  pleasant  and  fertile  place  of  one  of  the  richest 
colonists  that  we  had  any  where  seen,  by  name  Wouter  de  Vosi^ 
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The  Hex  river,  with  many  little  branches,  rises  in  the  eastern  side  of  these 
mountains,  snow-ciad  mountains  as  they  are  in  winter;  the  western  side 
supplies  the  warm  and  cold  Bokkeveld  with  springs.  This  river  crosses  thes^ 
great  mountains  in  a  strait  direction  from  north  to  south,  and  penetrates 
through  a  narrow  chasm  into  the  valley  of  the  Breede  river,  with  which  it 
unites  itself  about  an  hour  and  a  half  north  of  the  hot  springs  and  the  Brand 
valley.  Within  the  mountains  it  runs  for  a  distance  of  five  hours  through  a 
deep,  not  very  broad,  and  very  obscure  valley,  to  which,  on  that  account» 
the  first  discoverer  of  it  gave  the  name  of  the  Hex  valley^  that  is  to  say,  the 
witch's  valley.  In  this  valley  are  four  farms,'  which  at  the  first  glance  speak 
the  fertility  of  the  spot.  The  first,  that  at  which  we  now  arrived,  is  called 
Buffelskraal :  it  yields  abundantly  all  things  that  I  have  formerly  mentioned 
as  productions  of  the  Bokkevelds.  Although  our  visit  was  not  expected,  we 
were  entertained  most  profusely,  and  the  table  was  spread  with  every  thing 
that  is  to  be  creen  at  a  splendid  dinner  in  the  Cape  Town.  One  seems 
suddenly  transported  into  a  new  country,  on  finding,  so  near  the  empty 
habitations  of  the  Karroo,  thfe  farms  of  the  Hex  river.  From  choice  we 
declined  the  beds  offered  us  in  the  house,  and  pitched  our  tents  under  the 
thick  shade  of  a  little  grove  of  eight  chesnut  and  walnut  trees,  which  our 
host  had  some  years  before  planted  by  the  river  side.  Farther  above  and 
below  lay  the  gardens,  the  vine  grounds^  the  orange  gardens,  and  meadows, 
belonging  to  the  farm,  in  which  every  thing  is  produced  in  the  greatest  luxu- 
riance. The  declivities  of  the  hills  and  the  heights  furnish  pasture  for  the 
horses  and  the  flocks,  but  the  uncommon  drought  of  this  year  had  so  much 
burnt  up  the  grass  and  the  plants,  that  our  host  was  obliged  to  send  his 
herds  and  flocks  to  seek  their  food  in  other  parts. 

We  stopped  here  a  day  and  half  to  rest  and  refresh  ourselves,  and  on  the 
following  day,  in  the  afternoon,  proceeded  farther  down  the  Hex  river.  In  about 
iin  hour  we  reached  the  second  farm,  which  belongs  to  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Jordan.  On  this  farm  a  most  excellent  wine  is  produced,  of  the  sort, 
which  is  here  called  Madeira.  It  is  made  and  pressed  with  greater  care 
than  is  usually  bestowed,  and  amply  repays  the  pains  by  its  great  supe- 
riority. Wine  of  this  kind,  ten  years  old,  a  sample  of  which  was  set  before 
us  by  our  host,  is  in  spirit  and  flavour  equal  to  the  best  produced  about 
the  Cape  Town,  and  in  Hottentots'-holland.     A  few  days  before,  a  large 

vol..  II.  u 
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fish-Otter,  of  which  there  are  numbers  io  the  Hex  river,  was^  ta&eir 
here:  this  animal  had  never  before  come  in  my  way»  I  was  presented  with 
the  skin,  which  was  still  perfect ;  it  is  about  three  feet  and  a  half  ,in  length, 
and  is  covered  with  hair  of*  a  dark  grey  colour.  On  the  very  same  day  I 
found  a  skuU  of  this  animal  by  the  river  side. 

We  passed  the  night  at  the  third  farm,  the  Vendutiekraal,  whose  Qwner 
is  called  Rolof  van  der  Merwe.  This  man  was  married  to  a  third  wife,  who 
had  had  two  husbands  before  him,  so  that  nine  children,  whom  we  found 
here,  belonged  to  five  different  marriages.  Besides  these,  the  good  people 
had  undertaken  the  care  of  two  orphans,  children  of  a  relation.  We  were 
here  entertained  with  a  genuine  African  dish,  which  is  a  sort  of  soup 
made  of  baked  gourds,  with  small  onions  sliced  in,  some  salt  fish,  and 
Cayenne  pepper  :  it  is  c?L\\Qd  Kalehasshreedi^''^  and  even  to  the  palates  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  which  do  not  easily  accommodate  themselves  to  the  hotly 
spiced  dishes  of  the  Cape,  is  .an  agreeable  kind  of  food.  Although  the  vege- 
table here  are  seldom  dressed  with  butter,  but  almost  entirely  with  the 
clarified  taiUfat  of  the  sheep,  yet  even,  to  the  greatest  epicure  in  this  way» 
these  same  vegetables  have  in  no  part  a  higher  relish  than  as  they  come  from 
the  hand  of  the  African  cooks.  The  persons  who  hold  the  office  of  cooks  are 
commonly  men  slaves,  or,  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  country,  female  Hotten« 
cots  ;  but  the  mistress  of  the  house  overlooks  the  kitchen  so  assiduously,  that 
very  rarely  indeed  can  any  complaints  be  made  with  justice  of  want  of  cleans 
liness  in  the  cookery. 

lilarly  in  tlie  morning  of  the  next  day  ^ve  proceeded  on  our  journey,  and 
afler  a  few  moments  chat  at  the  fourth  farm,  the  smallest  of  the  four,  bent 
our  course  along  the  narrow  pass  through  which  the  Hex  river  runs  into  the 
plain  of  the  Breede  river.  It  is  about  half  an  hour  long,  enclosed  by  hills 
of  a  considerable  height,  and  extremely  steep,  which  give  it  a  venerable 


*  KalebasSj  a  gourd. — Breeidi  signifies  in  the  Madagascar  tonf^ü^' Spinage  f  the  word  is 
brought  hither  by  the  slares,  and  at  present,  throughout  the  whole  colony,  every  sort  ofrcgetable 
which,  like  cabbage,  spinage,  or  sorrel,  is  cut  to  pieces  and  dressed  with  Cayenne  pepper,  it 
included  under  the  general  terra  Breedi,  To  a  particular  sort  of  Rumex  in  its  state  as  a  plants 
this  name  is  also  given.  In  the  Portuguese  laaguage^  the  BlUum  virgaium^  which  1b  used  aa  a 
vegetable  for  the  table,  bears  the  name  of  Br^doi, 
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ttpt3eftmrc^.  The  batiks  are  crrery  wbeve  narrow^  and  the  riref  is  five  times 
crossed  in  this  short  distance,  in  ordenr  to  keep  on  the  side  where  there  is  the 
most  space.  The  road  isdifficult,froiD  the  vast  numbers  of  rounded  flints  which 
abound  both  there  and  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  In  quitting  this  strait^  the  hills 
of  the  Bosjesveld,  the  Brand  valley»  andGoudinie,  are  all  seen  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  German  miie  and  half»  and  the  traveller  arrives  in  the  country  not 
far  from  Roodezand,  of  which  some  account  has  been  already  given. 

Almost  all  the  colonists  here  belong  to  the  numerous  family  of  Du  Toit, 
The  field-cornet  of  the  district,  one  of  this  family,  who  came  to  meet  us  with 
a  team  of  fresh  oxen,  is  the  proprietor  of  a  very  large  farm  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Hex  river's  kloof:  another  of  the  fiimily  is  the  owner  of  a  considerable 
place  on  the  Breede  river :  at  the  foritier  we  were  entertained  at  dinner  in  a 
«nore  than  usually  hospitable  manner  ^  at  tlie  latter  we  passed  the  nighty  and 
were  met  there  by  a  great  number  of  the  relations«  As  there  are  scarcely 
christian  na.mes  enough  to  distinguish  each  particular  memberof  sucha  nume« 
rous  family,  it  is  customary  where  this  is  the  case,  and  perhaps  two  or  three 
have  the  same  christian  name,  to  distinguish  them  by  certain  nick-uames, 
which  are  8on)etime8  taken  from  personal  qualities,  but  are  more  frequently 
derived  from  their  farms.  Our  present  host  was  therefore  commonly  called 
Peter  Roodewal,  not  Peter  du  Toit,  because  the  former  is  the  name  oif  his 
farm.  We  were  here  entertained  so  profusely,  that  it  almost  appeared  as  if 
our  hpst  was  desirous  of  making  us  amends  at  a  single  meal  for  all  the 
privations  to  which  we  had  been  subjected  in  our  journey  through  the  Karroo, 
In  the  fertile  regions  of  the  colony,  it  is  very  usual  to  set  before  any  stranger 
guests,  specimens  of  every  thing  which  the  country  produces  either.of  animal 
or  vegetable,  either  in  the  field  or  in  the  garden,  dressed  in  every  way  that 
can  evince  the  most  profound  knowledge  in  the  science  of  cookery.  For  this 
reason  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  count  the  number  of  dishes  brought  oa  every 
lime  the  table  is  fresh  covered.  The  first  dish  is  commonly  a  Strong  soup 
made  of  fowls,  mutton,  or  veal,  seasoned  with  red  pepper  and  ginger,  and 
flavoured  with  cucumbers  and  tamarinds.  This  is  a  favourite  dish  through^» 
out  all  India^  and  is  known  to  every  tcaveller  into  thirt  country  by  the  name 
qS Kerrie  one  which  is  applied  to  any  kind  of  meat  prepared  with  the  season- 
ing above  mentioned,  but  which  belongs  properly  to  the  soup  j-ust  described. 
According  to  the  Batavian  customs,  which  are  copied  by  th«  inhabitants  of 
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the  Cape  in  every  thing  relating  to  thelux^iries  of  the  table,  half  cooked  ricr 
is  often  eaten  with  the  kerri  instead  of  bread.  Next  to  this  dish  comes  fish* 
or  beef,  both  cooked  with  a  variety  of  sauces,  and  many  sorts  of  Atjar  ^  and 
SambaL  Under  the  name  of  Atjar  is  included  such  a  vast  variety  of  things- 
dressed  with  vinegar,  and  made  very  hot  with  spices,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  enumerate  them  ail;  cauliflowers,  French  beans,  gherkins,  lemons,  unripe 
maize,  and  the  young  shoots  of  the  bamboo,  may  be  mentioned  as  among 
the  most  favourite  dishes  of  this  description.  Sambal  is  a  mixture  of  gjierkins 
cut  small,  onions,  anchovies,  Cayenne  pepper,  and  vinegar..  The  natives 
commonly  season  these  dishesbesides  with  the  green  pods  of  Cayenne  pepper, 
some  of  which  they  have  lying  by  them  during  dinner.  At  all  times  of  the 
year  abundance  of  fresh  vegetables  are  to  be  seen  at  the  tables  of  the  colonists 
ip  these  countries,  since  the  cold  is  ueVer  so  great,  but  that  they  will  grow 
without  any  trouble  in  the  open  air. 

The  roti  follows  next,  which  is  commonly  a  sucking  pig,  a  turkey,  or 
some  kind  of  game  :  this  is  accompanied  by  six  or  eight  sorts  of  preserved 
fruits,  which  are  lianded  round  in  little  tureens.  Chicken  and  pigeon  pasties 
close  the  list  of  warm  dishes.  In  the  country  about  the  ßreede  river,  these 
pasties  are  made  in  a  variety  of  pretty  forms,  and  the  mistresses  of  the  bouses 
seek  to  establish  their  fame  as  cooks  more  particularly  by  making  them  at  once 
pretty  to  the  eye,  and  savory  to  the  taste.  For  this  reason,  here,  as  well  as 
at  several  other  places^  so  many  of  these  pasties  were  set  before  us,  made  in 
such  a  variety  of  ways,  that  our  people  were  even  satiated  with  them.  But 
an  European  gourmand  would  scarcely  envy  the  Africans  any  of  their  good 
things  so  much  as  the  excellent  desserts  with  which  the  table  is  last  of  all 
spread.  The  very  sight  of  such  an  abundance  of  fruit  is  in  itself  a  source  of 
enjoyment ;  no  one  can  avoid  feeling  a  sort  of  delight  at  the  many-coloured 
and  fragrant-smelling  pyramids  which  be  beholds  rising  like  so  many  pictures 
from  the  fruit-baskets.  According  to  the  season,  these  desserts  consist  of 
melons,  water-melons,  various  sorts  of  grapes,  mulberries,  peaches,  apricots, 
pon>egranatea,  many  sorta  of  oranges,  figs,  bananas,  fresh  almonds,  and 
roasted  chesnuts  ;  to  which  may  be  added,,  several  of  our  common  sorts  of 


^  Tbis  is  a  Malajan  word,  aocl  should  be  written  thus,  not  Mia^  as  it  is  to  be  found  m  most 
•f  fli9  German  wriCeft*. 
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European,  and  more  rare  East  and  West  India  fruits,  which  are  cultiTated 
in  the  gardens  here.  During  the  meals,  a  number  of  slaves  are  eagerly  busied 
in  waiting,  while  others  stand  about  here  and  there  behind  the  guests,  with 
bunches  of  ostrich  feathers  in  their  hands,  which  they  wave  to  and  fro  to 
keep  off  the  files.  Before  and  after  the  meal,  water  is  set  before  the  guest 
to  wash  his  hands  and  face. 

This  prodigality  in  the  substantial  farmers  will  be  easily  excused,  when  we 
see  how  bountifully  nature  herself  has  bestowed  every  thing  which  can  con- 
tribute towards  nourishing  the  body  in  the  most  agreeable  manner.  Voluntary 
abstinence  would  be  here,  if  not  absolutely  blameable^  at  least  very  unnatural» 
and  would  rather  be  looked  upon  with  contempt  than  admiration.  All  these 
things  are  obtained  with  so  little  exertion,  the  value  of  what  anyone  foregoes 
is  so  insignificant,  that  it  might  fairly  be  reckoned  a  fault  not  to  enjoy  what 
nature  so  liberally  offers. 
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Arrhci  of  the  Party  at  Goudinic. —  Petition  presented  to  the  Commissar )/•  General 
by  the  People  of  that  Country  respecting  a  Missioriary.—Some  Observations  upon  the 
Afriean  Missionaries  in  general. — Return  to  ,Roodezand. — Roodezand'Khof.-^The 
Country  about  the  Berg  River. — Rejections  on  the  Tenures  by  Fief^  and  the  Freehold 
Tenures  in  the  Colony. 

On  the  tenth  of  March  we  continued  our  journey  towards  Roodezand,  and 
canoe  at  noon  to  a  farm  which  lay  on  a  little  height  by  the  ßide  of  the  Breede 
river,  whence  we  had  a  very  pleasant  view  over  the  valley  of  Goudinie,  so 
richly  cultivated,  intersected  by  so  many  streas,  and  enclosed  with  hills  in 
•uch  an  amphitheatre-like  manner.  We  found  here,  very  unexpectedly,  a 
number  of  people  assembled;  and  the  owner,  by  name  Du  Plessis,  invited 
the  Commissary-General  and  the  party  in  a  very  pressing  manner  to  stop 
awhile,  since  these  people  had  a  petition  to  present  to  him.  This  was,  that 
he  would  permit  a  missionary,  who  was  one  of  the  company^  and  who  had 
been  sent  into  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  and  converting  the 
heathens,  to  establish  himself  in  those  parts,  and  in*struct  the  people  there- 
abouts. They  ail  loved  the  man  they  said  exceedingly,  and  his  weak  health 
would  not  permit  him  to  follow  the  proper  object  of  his  mission:  they  were 
willing  alternately  to  board  and  lodge  him,  provided  he  would  explain  to 
them  twice  a  week  some  chapters  of  the  Bible,  sometimes  pray  with  them, 
and  occasionally,  when  they  wished  it,  speak  words  of  edification  to  them« 
Their  real  view  was  to  have  him  established  among  them,  as  a  regular  preacher, 
so  thai  they  might  by  degrees  erect  themselves  into  a  separate  parish,  and  get 
rid  of  their  dependence  on  the  church  of  Roodezand. 

In  order  to  substantiate  such  an  accusation,  I  must  enter  upon  this  subject 
somewhat  more  at  large.  The  example  of  the  pious  George  Smith,  and  the 
Herrnhuter  missionaries  at  Bavianskloof,  had,  in  the  latter  years  of  the  last 
century,  prompted  the  missionary  societies  in  England  and  Holland  to  imitate 
an  undertaking  which  was  become  so  celebrated:  several  persons  were  i a 
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consequence  sent  hither,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  savages,  and  convert 
them  to  Christianity.  These  societies»  particularly  in  Holland,  were,  hovir- 
ever,  very  careless  in  their  choice  of  the  persons  sent,  and  took,  for  want  of  more 
respectable  practitioners,  mechanics  and  schoolmasters,  who  could  not  con« 
tinue  their  trades  in  Europe,  giving  them  handsome  salaries,  and  paying  the 
expenses  of  the  voyage.  Most  of  these,  I  except  only  three  or  four  really 
worthy  men,  considered  the  voyage  to  Africa  only  as  alneansof  leading  ii 
more  easy  and  agreeabk  life  than  they  led  at  home,  .and  no  sooner  arrived  at 
the  place  of  th^ir  destination,  than,  3eeming  to  forgei  all  their  boasted  zeul, 
and  the  call  which  they  had  professed  to  feel,  they  thought  only  of  performing 
the  duties  undertaken  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  give  some  colour  of  pretence 
for  claiming  the  promised  stipend.  Preparations  were  outwardly  made  fof 
transporting  themselves  to  the  boundary  of  the  colony,  but  when  it  came  tq 
the  point,  they  seldom  got  farther  than  three  or  four  days' journey  from  the 
Cape  Town.  The  propensity  of  the  colonists  to  piety  smoothed  the  way 
to  them  every  where :  a  venerable  and  modest  demeanour  secured  them  the 
most  respectful  reception  wherever  they  came  ;  and  some  new  prayers,  enve« 
loped  in  terms  of  obscurity  and  mystery,  with  two  or  three  benedictions,  and 
a  chapter  or  two  out  of  thefiible  read  in  the  whining  tone  of  the  Dutch  pietists» 
soon  won  every  heart. 

Nowhere  were  these  adventurers  received  with  greater  eagerness  than  in 
the  country  about  Roodezand  and  the  Breede  river^  where,  even  at  that  tim^ 
the  person  mentioned  in  the  second  part  of  this  work,.Domine  V...,,*  was 
suspended  by  the  government  in  the  midst  of  his  orthodox  proceedings,  and 
where  ttoe  people  were  but  too  much  disposed  to  decry  his  more  worthy 
successor,  a  man  of  a  mild  and  tolerant  disposition,  as  a  teacher  of  heretical 
and  erroneous  doctrines.  Many  had  consequently  forsaken  the  church,  and 
instead  of  going  thither,  assembled  at  each  others  houses  to  perform  their 
exercises  of  devotion.  Very  opportune  then  to  them  was  the  arrival'  of  the 
new  travelling  missionaries,  since  they  had  long  ago  exhausted  all  their  former 
sermons,  having  read  them  over  and  over  at  their  meetings,  till  they  had 
almost  learned  them  by  heart ;  nor  was  it  very  unnatural  that  the  preachers 
should  find  themselves  so  well  situated  among  these  affluent  and  hospitable 
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people,  as  that  they  should  have  no  great  inclination  to  exchange  the' life 
they  led  there,  for  the  hardships  and  inconveniences  to  be  encountered 
among  rude  savages.  Marriages  \i^ith  the  daughters  of  the  pious  citizens 
came  afterwards  in  the  way,  and  then  all  idea  of  any  farther  journeyings 
must  necessarily  be  abandoned.  But  that  they  might  have  something  to 
relate  to  the  missionary  societies,  by  whom  they  Were  employed,  they  set 
about  preaching  to  the  Hottentots  who'were  in  service  among  the  neighbouring 
colonists,  'tvho'  had  long  known  almost  as  much  of  Christianity  as  their 

*  *  - 

masters,'  and  then  boasted  loudly,  in  the  letters  they  wrote  to  Europe,  of 
the  progress  they  had  made  in  their  task  of  conversion.  Many  of  these 
letters  were  published  with  great  ceremony  in  the  Gedrnks-schrifien  der 
Zendelings  Maätschappy  ie  Haarlem^  m  all  their  genuine  pomp  of  style  and 
language.  Those  who  wish  really  to  understand  the  value  of  the  African 
missionaries,  and  their  works,  will  do  weir  to  read  them. 

Every  year,  the  number  of  missionaries  who  came  over  increased. 
Some  of  them,  chiefly  the  English  ones,  did,  indeed,  go  among  the  savages; 
but  the  greater  part  remained  in  the  country,  about  Roodezand,  living  a 
fortnight  with  one  colonist,  a  month  with  another,  regularly  receiving  the 

« 

salary,  towards  which  many  a  penitent  sinner  in  Europe  Had  contributed 
his  ducats,  under  the  pious  idea  of  assisting  in  leading  heathens  from  the 
paths  of  error  to  those  of  truth.  None  of  these  holy  messengers  ever  thought 
of  crossing  the  Karroo,  to  instruct  the*distant  and  poorer  colonists  of  those 
parts,  who  live  at  many  days'  journey  from  the  nearest  church,  and  to  whom 
their  visits  might  have  proved  a  real  substantial  service.  No,  they 
must  chuse  an  abode  in  which  they  could  live  better,  and  where  any  doubt 
in  the  orthodoxy  of  the  preacher  was  easily  obviated;  since  th^y  had  only 
to  absolve  the  multitude  of  their  disci pfes  from  the  sins  to  which  they  were 
most  inclined,  to  insure  themselves  every  where  a  favourable  reception. 
Hitherto  the  assemblies  had  been  held  sometimes  at  one  house,  sometimes 
at  another,  without  any  farther  solemnities ;  and  the  government  had  very 
wisely  never  attempted  to  interpose,  for  the  double  reason,  that  the  mission- 
aries, as  such,  were  in  no  way  under  their  controul ;  and  that  the  abuse  had 
not  yet  gone  so  far,  as  that  the  ecclesiastical  council  at  Roodezand  had 
thought  proper  to  make  complaints  against  it. 

But,  since  a  pious  woman,  at  the  Cape  Town,  had,  under  the  English 
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fovernment,  herseif,  built  a  large  house  of  assembly,  for  the  purpqies  of 


evening  devotion,  in  which  the  missionaries  gave  lectures,  the  people  in 
the  country  about  Roodezand  took  it  into  their  heads  that  they  too  would  have 
such  an  auxiliary  church,  in  which  they  could  alternately  either  preach 
themselves,  or  retain  such  preachers  as  should  happen  best  to  please  them. 
The  place  for  this  church  was  already  chosen,  and  the  Commissary^-Greneral 
was  now  solicited  to  ^ive  his  permission  for  the  missionary,  Foster,  to  be 
received  as  the  preacher  elected  by  them ;  and  thus  to  sanction,  in  a  .certain 
degree,  the  whole  undertaking.  It  was  impossible,  however,  not  to.  be 
somewhat  astonished  at  this  choice;  since,  among  all  these  lazy  sons  of 
piety,  scarcely  could  one  have  been  found  less  prepossessing  in  every 
respect  than  this  Foster.  He  was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  had  formerly 
gained  a  livelihood,  in  Holland,  as  teacher  of  the  catechisms;  he  resolved» 
therefore,  notwithstanding  he  liad  children,  who  had  a  just  claim  on  his 
attention,  to  go  and  teach  his  catechisms  to  the  heathens,  and  instruct  them 
in  Christianity.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  more  lamentable  figure, 
a  more  stupid  and  miserable  appearance,  than  he  made,  when  he  presented  ^ 
himself  before  us;  it  would  be  difiicult,  indeed,  to  decide,  whether  his 
figure  was  most  fitted  to  excite  compassion  or  laughten  Dressed  in  a  whit« 
linen  waistcoat,  black  breeches,  worsted  stockings,  thick-soled  shoes,  his 
head,  on  account  of  the  rheumatism,  wrapped  round  with  several  dirty 
handkerchiefs,  and  from  weakness  supporting  himself  with  drfiiculty.:  there 
he  stood  before  us  without  a  word  of  salutation  to  offer,  much  less  with  any 
reasons  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  person  whose  favour  he  had  to 
solicit,  why  that  favour  should  be  granted.  The  by-standers,  however, 
urged,  as  excuses  for  his  apparent  want  of  politeness,  that  he  was  hard  of 
hearing,  that  his  sight  was  extremely  weak,  and  that  he  w^s  little  acquainted 
with  the  customs  of  the  world. 

While  the  Commissary-General  was  talking  with  the  people  in  the  inner* 
room,  our  missionary  walked  slowly  up  and  down  the  entry,  from  corner 
to  comer,  with  his  arms  folded,  and  sighing  repeatedly,  sometimes  with 
his  eyes  raised  towards  Heaven,  moving  his  lips,  as  if  uttering  a  silent  prayer. 
Mo  one  could  persuade  themselves,  but  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  that  this 
was  the  man  to  whom  these  people  were  so  anxious  to  commit  the  care 
of  their  souls ;  or  perhaps  it  was  bis  miserable  aspect^  bis  ^ir  of  sutfering^ 
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diat  prejudiced'  th«m  so  much  in  his  favour.  Are  uot  tba  LaMfoni  of 
Naples  yenerated  as  saints  ? — It  would  be  remarkable,  if  a  conformity  of 
eharacter  between  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  Africa»  and  the  ItalianSt 
who  live  ID  nearly  the  same  climate,  could  be  established.  How  many 
interesting  conclusions  might  be  drawn,  if  it  could  be  made  to  appear,  that 
iimilarity  of  climate  has  a  similar  influence  upon  the  religioud  opinions  and 
ideas  of  mankind!  Among  the  colonists  of  the  Cape,  the  causes  that 
influence  their  opinions  are  not  difficult  to  be  recognized  ;  their  separation 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  want  of  higher  cultivation  of  mind,  the 
absence  of  objects  on  which  to  exercise  the  fancy ;  while  at  the  same  lime« 
the  flincy  is  so  much  the  more  easily  excited,  in  proportion  to  the  little 
Toriety  presented  by  the  surrounding  realities ; — added  to  which,  that  the 
less  the  body  is  exercised,  and  the  better  it  is  fed,  the  more  powerfully  these 
causes  will  operate  ;—*all  these  things,  while  they  are  necessary  consequences 
of  the  nature  of  the  country,  at  the  same  time  furnish  reasons  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  erroneous  direction  of  the  activity  of  the  mind.  Mankind 
must  think,  though  all  that  they  think  be  but  a  dream.  The  propensity 
of  the*  colonists  to  religious  mysticism,  appears  to  me  very  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  nature  of  the  climate,  and  their  modes  of  living.  There 
are  among  them  people  who  are  even  so  fanatical,  as  to  fancy  they  have 
visions  and  extasies,— >who  in  good  earnest  believe  themselves  honoured  with 
divine  inspirations. 

The  urgent  entreaties  of  the  petitioners,  particularly  of  the  colonist 
women,  that  they  might  not  be  deprived  of  the  treasure  which  they  fancied 
they  possessed  iu  this  man,  constrained  the  Commissary-General,  at  length, 
to  come  to  an  explanation,  which  was  made  nearly  in  the  following  terms.-— 
The  government,  he  said,  knew  of  no  such  persons  as  missionaries  among 
the  Christians,  and  could  not  recognize  them,  since  that  would  be  authorizing 
a  private  society  in  Europe  to  send  persons  into  the  colonies  as  popular 
teachers,  whose  principles  were  not  ascertained,  and  whose  pretensions  to 
knowledge  were  not  proved.  A  too  ready  concurrence  with  the  petition 
on  the  part  of  the  government  might  very  easily  give  occasion  for  these 
people  to  consider  themselves  as  independent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  better 
instructed  divines;  at  least,  there  seemed  no  means  of  securing  their  preaching 
the  same  doctrine  as  is  generally  received  in  the  reformed  church«    In  thia 
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i»ray  great  danger  would  be  incurred  of  rdigioos  differemes  arising,  of  the 
confidence  in  the  established  preachers  being  weakened,  and  of  the  revenues 
of  the  church,  and  the  donations  to  the  poor,  being  greatly  diminished» 
More  than  all,  this  was  a  purpose  wholly  different  from  that  for  which  the 
missionaries  were  sent  out:  the  duties  they  had  undertaken,  would  not 
permit  them  to  live  idle  among  the  Christians,  but  commanded  them  to  go 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  the  heathens.  If  the  abundance  that  reigned  at 
the  tables  of  the  hospitable  African  cultivators  was  more  agreeable  to  them 
than  the  locusts  and  wild-honey  of  the  wilderness;  or  if  weakness  of  body 
precluded  their  fulfilling  the  task  in  which  they  had  engaged^  the  proper 
conduct  for  them  to  pursue,  was  wholly  to  relinquish  the  undertaking,  and 
4o  renounce  the  salary  they  were  to  receive.  Ib  such  a  case,  the  government 
would  not  refuse  its  permission  for  them  to  be  examined  at  the  established 
college  at  the  Cape  Town  ;  and  if  they  were  found  properly  qualified,  would 
readily  allow  them  to  earn  their  livelihood  by  the  instruction  of  youth. 
They  would  then  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastifal  council 
of  their  parish,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  watch  over  their  general  conduct, 
and  over  the  doctrines  which  they  taught. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  make  a  farmer,  and,  above  all,  an  African  one,  listen 
lo  reason  ;  or  to  convince  him  of  any  thing,  when  he  ha»  a  directly  contrary 
idea  in  his  head.  Our  excellent  chief  was  therefore  obliged  to  talk  for  two 
hours  successively,  before  he  could  succeed  in  convincing  these  people  of 
the  necessity  and  justice  of  his  decision.  The  poor  missionary,  in  the 
mean  time,  remained  in  the  outer  room,  in  a  sitate  of  such  anguish,  that 
any  one,  by  his  deportment,,  might  have  supposed  his  life  depended  on  the 
determination.  His  wife,  who  had  been  housekeeper  to  the  over-pious 
miniiBter  of  Roodezand,  every  now  and  then  handed  him  a  drop  of  cordial, 
and  endeavoured,  by  all  the  means  in  her  power,  to  comfort  him :  ^he 
observed,  among  other  things,  how  much  reason  there  was  to  rejoice  that 
he  had  found  more  favour  in  the  sight  of  God,  than  among  hard-hearted 
'  men ;  and  that  a  truly  pious  Christian  might  well  despise  the  persecutions  of 
^n  earthly  power,  when  he  was  certain  of  the  favour  of  his  Heavenly  Judge. 

The  conclusion  of  the  matter  was,  that  foster  jremained  jquielly  io  the 
country,  without  thinking  of  undertaking  a  journey  among  the  heathens, 
without  renouncing  bis  salary,  and  without  the  government,  who  found  in 
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his  weakness  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  his  doing  any  harm,  thinking 
It  worth  while  to  interfere  in  the  matter.  .As  Roodezand  became  soon 
after,  the  seat  of  a  Landdrost,  the  latter  had  to  maintain  many  struggles 
against  the  pretensions  of  the  missionaries.  The  popufar  opinion,  however, 
remained  decidedly  on  their  side,  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be'  conceived,  what 
an  effect  their  influence  has  ultimately  had  upon  the  character  of  the  people, 
and  the  happiness  of  the  country.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  it  would  be 
greatly  for  the  advants^e  of  the  Christian  cause,  if  the  nlissionaries  sent  out 
were  men  of  strong  and  cultivated  minds,  and  free  from  all  low  interested 
views.  Such  would  be  very  likely  to  find  more  satisfaction  in  their  inter- 
course with  the  wholly  rude  sav^es^  and  in  making  exertions  to  civilize 
and  humanize  them,  than  in  leading  a  life  of  absolute  indolence  among 
colonists  half  cultivated,  and  full  of  prejudices  in  various  ways. 

We  here  closed  the  great  circle  which  was  to  be  made  in  our  journey,  and 
passed  the  night  at  the  same  place«  Die  Ldebe,  where  we  had  stopped  on  the 
second  of  December.  At  poon,  the  following  day,  after  having  passed  by 
the  pretty  water-fall,^  which  was  almost  entirely  dry,  we  arrived  once  mor^ 
at  Roodezand.  The  minister  of  the  parish,  and  some  of  the  principal 
inhabitants,  came  out  to  meet  us,  at  half  an  hour's  distance  from  the  town. 
We  stayed  there  some  days;  during  which,  I  ascended  the  Witsemberg 
again,  accompanied  by  Captain  Alberti,  and  some  others  of  our  party. 

From  hence  we  set  off,  on  the  fifteenth  of  Marcb^  on  our  return  to  the 
Cape  Town.  The  road  lies  through  the  Roodezand  kloof,  as  it  is  calledi 
a  narrow  romantic  valley,  through  which  the  little  Berg  river,  a  streaoä 
formed  by  the  collected  body  of  streams,  which  water  the  valley  of  Roode-* 
Zand,  runs  into  the  plain,  where  it  unites  itself  with  the  great  Berg  river.  It 
18  but  very  lately  that  a  carriage  road  has  been  made  through  this  kloof;  and 
though  it  might  be  kept  up  extremely  well  with  very  little  trouble,  it  is 
much  neglected.  The  road  formerly  lay  over  the  mountain  by  the  side  of 
this  pass  ;  and  all  cattle  which  are  driven  loose,  must  still  go  by  the  moun- 
tain road,  that  the  new  one  may  not  be  damaged  by  them.  Whoever  makes 
use  of  the  kloof  road,  pays  a  certain  toll  for  every  waggon ;  which  toll  goes  to 
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the  overseer  appointed  to  keep  the  road  in  repair.  'Tis  strange  enough  that 
the  money  thus  collected  is  farmed  out  for  ever  to  one  particular  family ;  and 
jt  is  for  this  reason  that  the  road  is  left  in  so  indifferent  a  state.  The  kloof 
Is  a  good  hair  hour  long,  and  is  full  of  trees  and  shrubs.  In  leaving  it,  we 
are  surprfzed  by  seeing,  in  the  plain,  a  fine  and  wholly  insulated  pillar  of 
«andstone :  in  the  distance  are  tobe  descried  the  Honigberg,  Riebek's  Casteel, 
and  the  Paardeberg.  The  whole  country  assumes  from  hence  ä  much  more 
smiling  appearance ;  the  eye  wanders  over  a  region,  which,  compared  with 
thß  rest  of  the  colony,  may  be  called  highly  cultivated.  To  the  right  of  the 
entrance  to  the  kloof,  the  road  leads  to  the  district  of  the  Four-and-twenty 
rivers.  Directly  in  fronts  towards  the  west,  lie  the  Zwartland  and  Saldanha 
bay,  and  towards  the  south,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  are  Stellenbosch 
and  the  Cape  Town. 

We  passed  very  near  a  pretty  large  lake,  now  almost  dried  up,  which  bears 
the  name  of-the  Vogelvalley  (bird  valley),  because  in  the  rainy  season  such 
numbers  of  water-fowl,  particularly  flamingos,  albatrosses,  and  of  the  sea-birds, 
resort  thjther  to  seek  food,  that  the  place  is  sometimes  almost  covered  with 
them.  Each  separate  height  cf  the  great  range  of  hills,  which  we  had  now 
to  our  left,  has  its  particular  name.  There  are  several  footways  over  them 
to  Goudinie  and  the  Bosjesveld,  the  two  principal  of  which  are  called  the 
Eland's  kloof,  and  Du  Toit's  kloof.  A  hill,  which  stretches  from  the  great 
chain  very  far  into  the  plain,  is  called  the  Green-hill,  and  justly  so,  since  it  is 
every  where  covered  with  verdure.  The  declivity  is  so  gentle,  that  the  rain^* 
water  does  not  run  off  quick,  and  carry  away  the  soil  with  it;  but  rather  sinks 
in,  and  nourishes  it:  thisgives  it  a  very  striking  and  marked  distinction  from 
the  naked  heights  around.  The  country  all  about  is  abundantly  watered 
by  springs,  which  flow  from  chasnis  in  these  mountains,  so  that  it  is 
extremely  fertile  in  corn,  wine,  and  fruit  ^various  sorts.  The  neighbourhood 
of  the  Cape  Town  lightens  the,  taxes  very  much,  and  excites  the  industry  of 
the  inhabitants«  As  they  live  by  agriculture  and  horticulture,  they  keep  no 
more  cattle  than  are  requisite  for  cultivating  their  lands,  and  transporting  the 
products  of  theoi  to  other  parts ;  each  single  domain  is,  therefore,  by  no 
means  so  extensive  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  hills:  they  are  almost  all  half 
fiefs— that  is  to  say,  they  are  only  half  an  hour  in  diameter,  instead  of  being 
a  whole  hour;  and  only  half  the  usual  quit-rent  is  paid  for  them.  There  are 
eten  many  freeholds  here,  which  comprize  no  more  than  sixty  rhenish  acrei 
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ef  land»  the  entire  uncircumscribed  possession  of  which  has  been  obtained 
from  the  government  either  by  purchase  or  by  grant.  Such  freeholds  bear» 
very  naturally,  a  much  superior  aspect  to  the  mere  fiefs,  since  not  a  spot 
within  this  small  space  is  left  uncultivated«  The  very  circumstance  of  their 
being  so  confined,  as  to  the  quantity  of  ground,  is  a  reason  why  they  can  be 
much  better  attended  to  than  more  extensive  premises.  Besides,  wherever 
such  pur<;hases  have  been  made,  the  purchaser  has  taken  care  that  his  sixty 
acres  shall  be  all  land  capable  of  cultivation;  whereas,  in*  the  fiefs,  particularly 
in  the  more  remote  ones,  there  may  perhaps,  in  a  great  extent  of  country, 
be  no  more  than  thirty  acres  of  real  good  soil:  the  rest  is  pasture,  and  by  no 
mdans  fit  for  use  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  proprietor  of  a  freehold,  moreover,  kpows.  well  that  he  is  working  both 
for  himself  and  his  heirs,  and  that  every  improvement  made  in  the  property 
enhances  its  value  to  himself  and  to  them  :  on  the  contrary,  every  time  the 
fiefs  are  to  be  let  anew,  the  government  has  a  right  to  take  advantage  of  any 
thing  which  may  have  been  done,  in  the  way  of  improvement,  by  the  holders 
of  them.     At  the  same  time  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  this  is  a  right 
which  haS'Uever  hitherto  been  exercised  without  paying  the  person  by  whom 
the  improvements  were  made^  an  additional  sum  over  and  above  the  price 
which  he  had  given  for  the  farm  on  entering  upon  it.     From  hence  it  will  be 
seen,  that  the  case  is  the  same  with  these  fiefs,  as  with  the  inheritance  of 
fiefs  in  Europe.     An  idea  had  been  suggested  to  convert  all  the  fiefs  into 
freeholds  ;  and  it  was  thought  that  this  would  be  a  means  of  exciting  greater 
industry  among  the  cultivators.     The  idea  was,  however,  rejected  as  inex* 
pedient,  partly  on   the  ground  of  the  considerations  above  related,    and 
partly  for  other  reasons,  on  the  examination  of  which  I  shall  not  presume 
to  enter.     It  would,  perhaps,  be  a  more  desirable  measure,  by  degrees  to 
divide  the  large  fiefs  as  they  fall  in,'  especially  those  in   the  most   fertile 
parts  of  the  country,  into  small  freeholds.     There  would  then  be  as  many 
places  to  offer  to  sale  as  there  are  portions  of  land  of  sixty  acres  each,  well 
supplied  with  water,  and  capable  of  cultivation,  on  a  fief  of  perhaps  thirty 
thousand  acres ;  and  fl^e  rest  might  remain  as  common  land  to  the  collective 
body  of  purchasers.     It  is  almost  self-evident  that  such  an  arrangement 
Would  be  suited  to  the  increasing  population  of  the  country,  were  it  not 
that  the  unfortunate  idea  has  been  adopted  of  extending  the  boundaries  of  the 
colony  by  new  settlements  in  the  Caffre  country,  and  upon  the  Orange  river. 
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CHAP.  XXXV. 

Tfaggori'fnaJcera'  VaUet/.-^ French  Refugees  settled  on  the  Berg  Rroer.'^The  Village  of 
PaarL'-^Tke  Paarl  Mountain. — Drakenstein.^^Franschehoek.^^IUness  und  Death 
of  the  Author* s  Friend^  C  JET.  Leiste.'^Burgersdrifi  on  the  Berg  River — the  Author 
near  being  drovoned  there.-^SteUenbosch^^^HoUentots^^HoUand.-^Arrivat  of  iho 
Pwrty  ai  the  Cape  Town. 

We  passed  the  night  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  GreenohiU,  at  a  place 
called  the  Green-valley.  The  next  morning  we  arrived  at  one  of  the  most 
delightful  spots  in  the  country,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Waggon-makers^ 
valley.  Under  this  name  is  comprehended  the  whole  circle  of  farms  and 
fireeholds»  lying  within  the  reces»  between  the  south  side  of  the  Green  hill  and 
the  great  chain  from  which  it  projects«  The  district  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
water,  and  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  besl-cultivated  spots  in  the  country ; 
even  in  Stelienbosch  and  Hottentots^-Holland,  the  slopes  are  not  so  thickly 
s^cattered  over  with  habitations  as  here.  Very  good  wine  is  made  in  the  valley; 
and  several  hundred  cargoes  of  sweet  oranges,  lemons,  bitter  oranges,  figs,  and 
other  fruits,  are  sent  every  year  to  the  Cape  Town.  There  are  abundance 
of  shrubs,  particularly  protea^  among  which  the  horses  and  Qxen  find 
wholesome  and  nourishing  pasture  the  whole  year  round.  From  the 
sides  of  the  hills,  between  Drakenstein  and  Franschehoek,  issues  the  great 
Berg  river,  which  winds  at  their  feet^  watering  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  and 
the  village  of  Paarl,  before  it  takes  a  westerly  direction  towards  that  part  of 
the  coast  where  we  crossed  it  at  the  comn^encement  of  our  journey. 

Both  sides  of  the  river  are  inhabited  very  much  by  the  descendants  of  the 
French  refugees,  who  were  driven  irom  their  native  country  at  the  latter  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  ef  Nantes ;  and  wha 
sought  a  refuge  in  these  waste  and  solitary  vail ies,  for  such  they  were  at  that 
time.  Thus,  among  the  names  of  the  principal  families,  we  bear  those  of 
Rousseau,  DeVillers,  Joubert,  Desmarets,  Menard,  Le  Roux,  Malan,  Yillofi» 
Retif,  Jourdan,  Malherbe,  &c.  &c.    Not  a  name  belonging  to  the  original 
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French  settler«  is  lost,  though  a  few  of  Dutch  and  German  origin  have 
mingled  among  them ;  but  the  language  and  customs  of  the  mother  country 
are  wholly  forgotten,  and  even  the  names  are  not  retained  in  pure  French : 
they  are  written  and  pronounced  after  the  Dutch  manner.  The  history  o( 
their  descent,  moreover,  is  retained  only  as  a  general  tradition  ;  but  not  any 
of  the  minuter  circumstances  attending  this  migration  of  their  ancestors  «re 
now  to  be  retraced.  In  their  features,  in  their  figure,  in  their  whole  deport^ 
ment,  nothing  of  the  French  national  character  is  to  be  discerned!  intermir- 
riages  among  th^  fao^iilijes  of  Dutch,  of  Germans,  and  of  Danes,  have  changed 
their  nature  entirely ;  like  all  other  settlers  here,  they  are  become  entirely 
Africans.  By  these  people  the  country  round  was  filled  with  names  from  the 
promised  land,  in  memorial  that  they  had  sought  here  to  find  their  Canaan  ; 
this  is  particularly  the  case  with  single  mountains. 

It  was  from  hence  that  the  religious  sense  diffused  itself  iii  so  large  a 
measure  over  the  whole  colony  ;  and  this  sense  it  is  which,  during  an  entir« 
century,  has  preserved  these  people  from  becoming  wholly  degenerate  and 
savage.  Although  in  many  other  parts  it  has  taken  the  unfortunate 
direction,  concerning  which  so  much  has  been  said,  it  has  here  maintained 
itself  in  nearly  the  true  and  genuine  spirit  of  protestantism.  The  troubles 
excited  in  some  parts  by  the  exercise  of  devotion  have  here  found  no  place : 
many  complaints  even  were  laid  before  the  CommissaryrGeneral  against  the 
missionarieis,  that  they  had  endeavoured  to  gain  a  footing  in  the  country,  by 
exhibiting  attested  forms,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  prove  themselves  persons 
of  superior  sanctity  ;  and  any  one  who  presumed  to  doubt  the  genuineness 
of  these  forms,  was  immediately  stigmatized  as  being  ungodly  and  eviU 
minded.  A  persoQ  of  the  nan^e  of  Tromp  had  gone  so  far,  they  complained, 
as'to  excite  children  to  disobedience  towards  their  parents  ;  had  even  endea» 
voured  to  alienate  wives  from  their  husbands^  urging,  as  a  plea  for  thus 
poisoning  their  minds,  that  obedience  was  due  to  God  much  rather  than  to 
man.  Whole  &milies,  in  other  parts  of  the  colony,  might  be  named,  whose 
domestic  comfort  and  happiness  have  been  entirely  destroyed  through  the 
intermeddling  of  these  pretenders  to  piety. 

At  the  village  of  Paarl,  which  has  a  very  picturesque  appearance  as  it  is 
approached  from  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  Commissary-General  and  hia 
train  were  welcomed  with  all  proper  ceremony  by  the  Landdro^t  of  Stellen^ 
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bosch.     The  parsonage- house,  being  at  this  moment  uninhabited,  was  imme- 
diately made  ready  for  the  illustrious  guest ;  household  furniture  of  all  kinds 
was  sent  in,  and  a  handsome  dinner  was  prepared,  at  which  all  the  principal 
persons  of  the  place  attended.     The  Commissary-General  was  then  invited 
to  see  the  new  church  :  this  structure  was  just  finished,  under  the  conduct  of 
a  very  skilful  architect.   Major  Küchler;  and  it  is  indeed  one  which  would 
be  an  ornament  to  any  town  in  Europe.  The  Commissary  was  at  the  same  time 
solicited  to  procure  an  able  and  rational  minister  from  Holland,  as  the  parish 
had  been  for  many  years  without  any  regular  minister;  and  the  parishioners 
were  obliged  to  go  even  to  Stellenbdsch  for  all  purposes  of  religion.  Sometimes 
a  preacher  from  Stellenbosch,  or  from  the  Cape  Town,  had  come  to  perform 
the  service  there.     The    premises  of  this  parsonage  are  among  the  most 
extensive,  and  the  pleasantest  that  are  to  be  found  any  where  in  the  colony. 
One  of  the  freeholds  above  mentioned  has  been  appropriated  to  the  purpose: 
the  house  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  place,  and  there  is  an  excellent  orchard, 
extremely  well  kept  up:  a  small  avenue  of  oaks  leads  from  the  street  iip  to 
the  house.     An  institution  for  the  education  of  boys  is  another  thing  well 
worthy  of  remark  at  this  place:  it  is  the  undertaking  of  a  German,  by  name 
Lindebaum.     The  pupils,  among  whom  are  the  sons  of  some  of  the  first 
families  at  the  Cape  Town,  are  all  in  a  spacious  house  with  the  m-^ister,  and 
are  instructed  in  religion,  in  the  living  languages,  in  history,  geography,  and 
some  of  the  arts.    This  is  the  only  institution  of  the  kind  in  th^  whole 
country. 

The  village  of  Paarl  consists  of  one  long  street,  containing  about  fifty 
houses :  the  large  spaces  that  intervene  between  the  houses  extend  the 
street  to  the  length  of  a  short  half  hour.  It  runs  along  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Paarl  mountain  and  the  numerous  springs  that  issue  from  this  mountain  ; 
water  the  gardens  and  vineyards  of  the  inhabitants  abundantly:  while  not 
far  below  runs  the  great  Berg  river.  This  river  separates  the  district  of  Paarl 
from  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  from  great  and  little  Drakenstem  :  H  has 
too  little  fall,  and  is  too  much  swelled  by  the  heavy  rains  in  winter  for  its 
waters  to  be  of  much  use  in  the  fields  and  gardens.  Yet  two  years  after,  in 
my  last  visit  to  this  part  of  the  country,  I  saw  a  work,  which,  as  the  single 
one  of  its  kind  in  Southern  Africa»  well  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  At  a 
place  behind  the  village  the  river  spread9  out  to  a  great  width ;  and  when  the 
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waters  are  low,  as  is  the  case  during  the  whole  summer,  an  island  is  left  in 
the  midst,  which  had  already  been  long  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  but  which 
no  one  had  ever  thought  of  converting  to  any  use,  on  account  of  its  being 
constantly  overflowed  in  winter.  A  citizen  of  Paarl,  by  name  Meyer,  a 
native  of  the  country  about  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  by  means  of  strong 
and  welUconstructed  dams  and  sluices,  placed  at  either  end  of  that  arm  of  the 
stream  which  enclosed  the  island  on  the  side  nearest  to  the  village,  had 
succeeded  in  gaining  all  the  land  thus  drained,  which  he  had  united  with  his 
garden  that  ran  down  to  the  street.  The  river  is  now  entirely  confined  to  the 
eastern  bed  ;  and  what  used  to  be  the  western,  is  converted  into  a  large  pond 
in  the  middle  of  the  garden.  Although  this  man  was  unfortunately  inter- 
rupted  in  the  midst  of  his  career  by  an  unusual  overflow  of  the  river,  which 
broke  down  his  dykes^  he  was  not  deterred  from  his  purpose,  but  rather 
incited  to  proceed»  only  giving  greater  height  and  solidity  to  the  works,  that 
they  might,  in  future,  be  better  able  to  resist  the  force  of  the  stream.  By 
means  of  the  sluices,  he  is  able  to  carry  the  water  of  the  river  in  any  direction 
over  his  fields  and  gardens ;  thus  the  whote  spot  is  rendered  so  fertile,  and 
18  in  particular  so  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  that  he  has  no 
doubt  of  all  the  money  expended  upon  the  undertaking  being  amply  repaid  in 
l^ight  or  ten  years. 

Paarl,  it  is  well  known,  has  its  name  from  a  large  bare  round  block  of 
granite,  lying  naked  upon  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  which  every  where 
else  has  a  clothed  and  fertile  appearance.  This  block  received  firom  the 
colonists  the  appellation  of  the  pearl  (paarl),  as  another  smaller  and  angular 
block  which  lies  near  it  is  called  the  diamond.  Both  are  seen  plainly  at  the 
distance  of  two  or  three  miles.  Mr.  Barrow,  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  first 
part,  gives  an  ample  description  of  them,  which  is  very  much  distorted  in  the 
German  translation  of  his  work — that  of  Leipsick,  I  mean«  Great  confusion  is 
there  made  between  the  pearl  itself,  and  the  mountain  ;  so  that  the  reader  is 
led  to  suppose  the  former  represented  as  four  hundred  feet  high,  whereas  it  is 
oiily  between  thirty  and  forty  feet,  and  at  the  utmost  a  hundred  paces  in 
circumference.  Mr.  Barrow  is,  however,  himself  guilty  of  a  little  mistake  when 
describing  the  pearl  as  composed  of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica,  as  being  conse- 
quently granite,  be  presumes  that  this,  and  similar  stones,  have  been  formed 
io  their  places  from  a  small  kerneU    The  origin  of  this  rock  is  certainly  tb^ 
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game  as  that  of  similar  round  masses  which  are  formed  from  layers  of  clay  and 
sandstone,  adhering  together,  and  which  are  often  to  be  seen  on  the  tops  of 
other  primitive  mountains,  as,  for  instance,  the  Brocken. 

The  valley  of  the  Berg  river  is  bounded  by  the  Paarl  Mountain,  and  the 
village  of  Paarl  to  the  west ;  while,  on  the  eastern  side,  it  is  enclosed  by  th^ 
much  higher  chain  of  mountains  running  from  the  north,  parallel  with  the 
coast,  and  stretching  even  to  False  Bay.  Over  these  mountains  are  the  passes, 
already  so  frequently  mentioned,  of  Pikenierskloof,  Roodezandkloof,  and 
Hottentots'-Holland  kloof,  which  lead  to  those  parts  of  the  colony  distin- 
guished by  the  appellation  of  the  countries  beyond  the  mountains.  The 
naked  jagged  summits  of  these  mountains  consist  entirely  of  an  iron  sand- 
stone, and  from  them  flow  numerous  and  abundant  springs,  to  which  the 
Waggon-makers*  valley,  great  and  little  Drakenstein,  Stellenbosch,  and 
Hottentots'- Holland,  owe  their  fertility.  Between  Paarl  and  Stellenbosch,  a 
branch  from  these  mountains  stretches  some  miles  into  the  plain,  forming  two 
angles  with  the  mountains  themselves,  the  northern  of  which  is  called  Frans- 
chehoek,  the  French  corner;  the  latter  Donkerhoek,  thedark  corner.  Through 
the  former  flows  the  Berg  river ;  in  the  latter  the  Eerste  river  has  its  source, 
which  runs  thence,  through  Stellenbosch  and  the  plain  of  the  Cape,  into 
False  Bay.  ' 

In  the  country,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Berg  river,  that  is  to  say,  about 
Franschehoek,  Drakenstein,  Waggon-makers'  valley,  and  Paarl,  the  colonists 
live  chiefly  by  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  other  fruits:  from  them  are 
derived  their  principal  articles  of  trade  :  they  only  cultivate  corn,  and  breed 
cattle,  sufficient  for  their  domestic  use.  Although,  according  to  European 
ideas,  they  cannot  be  accounted  rich,  for  none  are  great  capitalists,  yet 
they  have  abundance  of  every  thing  which  can  render  the  physical  life 
pleasant  and  conifortable.  This  appearance  of  plenty  contributes  equally  with 
the  aspect  of  the  country  itself,  where  the  slopes  are  ever  cloihed  with 
verdure,  where  farms,  with  their  cleaA  white-washed  houses,  their  vineyards, 
their  orchards,  and  their  avenues  of  oaks,  planted  by  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  owners  with  their  own  hands,  are  strewed  every  where  around  : — the 
appearance  of  plenty  contributes  not  less  than  these  objects,  so  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  towards  rendering  a  journey  through  this  valley  extremely  delightful. 
On  the  road  from  Paarl  to  Stellenboscb,  we  soen  arrive  at  the  heights  above 
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mentioned,  and  from  thence  pass  through  a  large  extent  of  open  country,  not 
thickly  inhabited,  but  producing  a  great  deal  of  corn.  In  descending  from  these 
heights  towards  Stellenboscb,  a  very  fertile  domain  is  left  on  the  right,  which 
government  retains  in  its  own  hands  for  the  use  of  the  cavalry  horses.  A 
great  quantity  of  the  best  hay  is  made  there,  and  it  furnishes  besides  a  plentiful 
supply  of  barley.  This  place  is  called  Klapmuts^  because  the  end  of  the 
height  which  stretches  quite  to  this  plain,  with  its  spiral  top«  has  some 
resemblance  to  the  high-crowned  bat  which  bears  this  name.  Somewhat 
farther  to  the  right  lies  Elsenburg,  a  farm  celebrated  for  its  fertility.  It 
formerly  belonged  to  a  man  by  name  Martin  Milch,  a  native  of  Memel,  who, 
although  he  could  neither  read  nor  write,  grew  so  rich  that  he  was  able  to 
build  the  Lutheran  chapel  at  the  Cape  Town^  entirely  at  his  own  expence. 
Still  farther,  we  pass  near  the  estate  called  Nooitgedagt,  whose  former  owner, 
J.  G.  Cloete,  a  brother  of  the  proprietor  of  Constantia,  is  among  the  richest 
private  persons  in  the  Colony.  He  had  a  hundred  and  eight  slaves  in  his 
service  here,  a  greater  number  than  was  ever  possessed  by  any  other  indi- 
vidual. From  this  eircumstance  alone,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
extent  and  quality  of  the  property.  Here  the  Commissary-General  was 
received  by  a  company  of  cavalry,  composed  of  the  citizens,  being  one  of 
several  bodies  .of  the  like  description,  who,  during  our  absence,  had  been 
organized  by  the  government  throughout  the  »country,  with  the  view  of 
assisting  in  the  defence  of  it,  if  attacked  by  the  English.  Farther  on,  he 'was 
met  by  the  Landdrost  and  othe>^r  magistrates  of  Stellenbosch,  with  a  detach- 
ment of  dragoons,  sent  by  the  Governor.  Accompanied  by  these,  and  greeted 
by  the  usual  salutations  of  honour,  he  made  his  solemn  entry  into  Stel- 
lenbosch. 

I  myself  had,  in  this  latter  part  of  the  journey^  with  the  permission  of  our 
chief,  separated  from  the  company,  in  consequence  of  having  been  met  in  the 
Green  valley  by  a  messenger  from  my  friend  and  fellow-countryman.  Leiste, 
entreating  me  to  visit  him  at  his  estate  in  the  district  of  che  Four-and-twenty 
rivers,  and  give  him  my  advice  for  a  long  and  painful  illness,  under  which  be 
was  suffering.  I  very  readily  complied  with  his  wish,  and  set  off  imme- 
diately for  Gelukwaard,  where  L  arrived  at  noon  the  next  day.  But,  alas  !  it 
was  not  in  the  power  of  my  art  to  be  of  any  use  in  an  evil  of  so  long  standing» 
I  made  him  another  visit  after  my  return  to  the  Cape  Town,  in  a  month  from 
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which  time  I  bad  the  melancholy  task  to  perform  of  sending  an  account  of 
the  death  of  this  worthy  man  to  his  connexions  in  Germany.  Seldom  does 
any  one  die  more  universally  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him..  He  was  a 
pattern  to  others  for  understanding,  for  industry,  and  good  economy:  his 
dependents  lost  in  him  a  mild,  kind-hearted  father;  his  nearneighbourSiatrue 
friend  and  intelligent  adviser:  the  remembrance  of  bis  virtues  will  long  live 
in  every  heart.  Though  his  fortune  led  him  to  pass  his  life  ifar  from  his 
native  country,  yet.  that  country  was  ever  dear  to  -him;  and  his  memory 
deserves  to  be  cherished  in  it ;  'tis  therefore  that  I  could  not  forbear  erecting 
a  slight  monument  to  him  in  my  book. 

On  my  return  I  took  a  somewhat  nearer  road,  that  I  might,  if  possible,, 
cross  the  Berg  river  before  night  was  closed  in,'  taking  the  direction  of  the 
weil-knowu  ford,  called  Burgersdrift.     I  was  mounted  upon  a  spirited  African 
hunter,  and  went  on  very  fast,  in  the  short  uninterrupted  gallop  so  much  in 
use  here.     It  was  nevertheless  night  when  I  arrived  at  the  river;  and  in  crossing 
it  I  was  very  near  losing  my  life.     In  the  midst  of  the  stream,  where  it  is  tbe 
deepest,  and  the  current  the  strongest,  are  some  large  stones,  well  known  to 
those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  frequently  crossing  the  stream,  but  not  so 
well  known  to  me.    At  these  my  horse  stumbled,  and  threw  me  over  his  head 
into  the  water.     I  was  instantly  carried -away  by  the  rapidity  of  the  stream, 
and  might  probably  have  been  drowned,  but  that  a  slave,  whom  my  friend 
Leiste  had  sent  with  me  as  a  guide^  sprung  after  me,  and  catching  hold  of  me 
at  the  fortunate  moment,   set  me  upon  my  legs.     My  horse  was  so  well--- 
trained,  that  he  waited  patiently  for  me  on  the  other  side  of  the  river;  and  a 
person,  by  name  John  Roux,  who  lived  near,  received  me  hospitably  into  his 
house,  gave  me  dry  clothes,  a  supper,  and  a  night's  lodging,  taking  care  that 
my  own  things  should  be  ready  for  me  to  put  on  the  next  morning,  that  I 
might  continue  my  journey  to  Stellenbosch.     I  often  crossed  this  ford  after« 
wards,  and  have  several  times  found  it  so  empty,  that  the  danger  was  to  be 
seen  very  clearly,  with  the  extreme  difficulty  of  avoiding  it  to  one  who  is  not  -^ 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  spot.      Notwithstanding  the  facility  with 
which  these  stones  might  be  removed  in  the  dry  season,  nobody  seems  ever  to 
have  thought  of  such  an  improvement.     Such  negligence  shewn  in  all  trifling 
matters  of  police,   which,  from   their  locality,  are  without  the  sphere  of 
gov^ernment,  manifest  in  the  most  srikipg  manner  the  indolence  and  wi^nt  o( 
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public  spirit  that  reign»  among  the  colonists.  After  a  short  stay  at  Paarl,  on 
the  Sunday  at  noon,  I  rejoined  my  party  at  Stellenbosch  ;  they  had  arrived 
there  just  twenty-four  hours  before  me.  They  had  been  attending  public 
worship,  at  which  a  solemn  thanksgiving  was  offered  up,  for  the  happy  con- 
clusioa  of  their  journey. 

Stellenbosch  is  rather  a  small  town  than  a  village.  It  consists  of  three 
long  straight  streets,  running  parallel  with  each  other,  and  several  cross  streets 
intersecting  them  at  right  angles.  The  houses  are  all  spacious,  and  sub- 
stantially built,  though  only  thatched  with  straw.  Each  street  resembles  an 
avenue,  since,  on  both  sides  before  the  houses,  are  laige  shady  oaks,  which 
are  almost  as  old  as  the  place  itself^  and  that  was  built  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  former  century,  though  it  was  wholly  burnt  down  in  1710.  A  similar 
accident  menaced  it  but  a  few  months  before  our  arrival.  In  December  1803 
a  fire  broke  out  at  night  in  several  different  places,  and  before  the  flames 
could  be  extinguished,  twenty  houses  were  laid  in  ashes.  On  a  strict  inves- 
tigation, it  was  discovered  that  this  arose  from  a  plot  among  five  or  six  slaves, 
men  and  women,  who  confessed  it  to  have  been  done  in  the  hope  of  being  able* 
to  escape,  amid  the  donfusion,  with  a  rich  booty.  >  These  unhappy  wretches 
were  soon  after;  according  to  the  rigour  of  the  law,  some  burntto  death,  some 
consigned  to  the  axe  of  the  executioner.  The  damage  done  by  the  fire  was 
estiinated  at  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Dutch  guelders.  The  number  of 
houses  left  standing  was  about  eighty ;  among  them  that  of  the  Landdrost  was 
»he  most  distinguished :  in  it  is  a  hall,  in  which  all  public  meetings  are  held, 
and  here  also  are  deposited  the  public  archives.  The  church  was  built  in 
1752,  and  though  not  equal  in  size  to  the  churches  at  Roodezand  and  Paarl 
is  no  way  their  inferior  in  point  of  architecture.  *  ' 

The  number  of  inhabitants  at  Stellenbosch,  including  slaves  and  Hot- 
tentots, is  .estimated  at  a  thousand.  This  place  has  the  same  evil  which  is 
common  in  all  the  little  country  towns  in  Europe,  that  among  the  middling 
class  of  citizens,  and  here,  that  is  at  the  same  time  the  lowest,  little  true 
innate  ease  of  circumstances  is*  to  be  found.  Every  one  carries  on,  with  his 
trade,  some  portion  of  agriculture  and  horticulture;  and  as  there  are  none  who 
can  be  Called  actually  ixwr,  who  labour  for  hire,  they  are  obliged  to  have 
slaves,  who  do  not  by  any  means  pay  the  expence  of  keeping  them.  This 
•ingular  situation  of  the  townspeopte  in  southern  Africa  will  be  better  ex- 
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plained  by  what  follows.  la  the  Cape  Town  the  evil  is  less  urgent,  since  there 
the  intercourse  of  foreign  commerce,  and  the  marine,  open  various  sources 
of  sut)port  to  numbers  of  persons.  But  in  the  country  towns,  people  live 
only  by  each  other,  and  as  matters  stand,  any  one  would  be  almost  perplexed 
to  determine  whether  the  country  about  Stellenbosch  is  too  thinly  or  too 
thickly  peopled.  If  it  were  more  populous,  the  value  of  every  thing  would 
be  raised,  and  the  mechanic  would  have  morQ  ample  employment ;  were  it 
less  so,  each  one  might  extend  his  domains,. and  live  entirely  as  a  colonist,  as 
was  formerly  the  case.  Its  great  misfortune  lies  in  the  disproportion  between 
the  products  and  the  number  of  consumers.  The  latter  are  apparently  too 
few;  yet,'  on  the  other  band,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  working  people  to  bring 
the  products  to  perfection,  and  afford  them  at  so  low  a  price  as  to  admit  the 
possibility  of  their  ever  becoming  objects  for  a  foreign,  market..  Suppose  the 
exports  to  exceed  the-  imports  several  hundred  per  cent,  and  the  number  of 
consumers  not  to  be  increased  by  the  government  sending  a  considerable 
garrison,  were  the  East  India  traders  not  so  ready  to  take  off  the  superfluitieSt 
it  would  be  melancholy  indeed  for  the  colony.  The  distance  of  the  pos- 
session, the  annihilation  of. the  marine,  would  be  sufficient,  in  a  few  months» 
to  occasion  an  universal  bankruptcy.  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge  upon 
such  a  subject.  The  few  remarks  made  will  suffice  to  explain  how  a  town«  in 
which  there  is  no  external  Urade,  and  no  garrison, — which  depends  on  its 
internal  trade  alone,  mußt  in  this  country  always  be  very  poor;  and  thus  a 
sufficient  reason  is  adduced  why  no  towns,  scarcely  even  any  villages  of  note^ 
are  to  be  found  throughout  the  colony. 

Strangers^  who  in  the  course  of  their  .longer  voyages,  make  any  stay  at 
the  Cape,  seldom  fail  to  visit  Stellenbosch  ;  and  people  of  property  at  the 
Cape  Town  also,  in  the.  .fine  season  of  the  year,  often  make  parties  of 
pleasure  to  this  fertile  spot.  Some  of  the  citizens  have  been  induped,  from 
these  circumstances,  to  fit  up  houses  for  the  accommodation  and  entertain« 
ment  of  strangers.  People  frequenting  these  houses  are  not,  however, 
received  in  the  same  manner,  as  at  inns  in  Europe;  they  are  treated  rather 
as  guests ;  that  is  to  say,  tbey  dq  not  call  for  things,  and  pay  for  every  thing 
singly,  but  live  with  the  family  after  their  fashion,  and  pay  at  their  departure 
so  much  by  the  day.  The  general  price  is  three  dollars  a  day  for  each 
person;  and  for  this  sum  they  are  well  aupplied  with  every  things  European 
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wines  excepted ;  these«  if  required,  are  paid  for  separately.  An  Engiishman, 
by  name  Caldwell,  a  jovial,  well-bebayed  man»  and  a  Hessian,  by  name 
Wolfrum,  keep  the  best  houses  of  this  description.  Both  are  surrounded 
by  agreeable  families,  with  whose  society  the  guests  cannot  fail  to  be  pleased. 
The  Commissary-General  availed  himself  of  our  stay  at  Stellenbosch,  to 
make  a  little  excursion  of  a  few  hours  into  the  neighbouring  district  of 
Hottentots'-Holland.  He  visited  several  very  large  farms,  which,  indeed, 
exceeded  in  fertility,  and  in  their  pleasing  appearance,  any  we  had  yet  seen 
in  the  »colony.  Many  of  them  are  among  those  which  were  laid  out  by, 
the  Governor  Simon  Van  der  Stell,  the  founder  of  Stellenbosch^  so  justly 
celebrated  in  many  ways; — the  man  who  first  introduced  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine  and  various  sorts  of  fruits  into  the  colony,-r-who  sent  fruit-trees,  and 
seeds  of  various  kinds,  to  all  parts  of  the  world :  here,  therefore,  are  still  to 
be  seen,  many  sorts  of  plants  which  are  not  to  be  found  at  all,  or  at  least, 
very  rarely,  in  any  other  part  of  the  colony.  Among  these  may  be  men«^ 
tioned  the  camphor-tree:  in  one  place  there  are  eight  or  ten,  which  were  all 
planted  by  the  Governor  himself,  and  which  are  equal  in  height  and  size  to 
the  largest  poplai:|i.  But,  alas!  they  seem  declining  with  old  age,  and  no 
attempts  to  procure  successors  to  them  by  layers  have  yet  succeeded.  The 
cultivators,  however,  do  not  know  how  to  turn  this  tree  to  its  proper  use; 
and  it  is  therefore  possible,  that  the  attempts  they  have  made  to  propagate 
it,  were  not  accompanied  with  much  diligence  or  anxiety  about  the  matter. 
We  were  regaled  at  breakfast  with  a  fruit  which  I  haid  not  yet  seen  in  the 
colony,  the  delightful  berries  of  the  arbutus  unedo^  called  here  arbiters. 
The  wine  of  this  country  is  most  excellent;  many  sorts,  when  eight  or  ten 
years  old,  are  preferred  by  connoisseurs  to  Constantia.  The  houses  are 
large,  and  conveniently  distributed;  some  are  built  by  no  means  without 
taste.     In  every  thing  there  is  an  appearance  of  affluence;  and  if  the  estate 
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of  some  may  be  much  encumbered  with  debts,  this  would  never  be  suspected 
in  seeing  their  houses  and  tables.  For  the  rest,  the  people  collectively  have 
all  a  certain  degree  of  education  and  cultivation,  and  some  may  justly  be 
considered  as  among  the  most  truly  estimable  in  the  whole  colony. 

We  now  ascended  Hottentots'-Holland  kloof,  the  nearest  and  the  moit 
frequented  way  from  the  Cape  Town  to  Zwellendam,  and  the  whole  eastern 
part  of  the  colony.    This  road  is,  therefore,  kept  in  better  order  than  that 
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of  any  other  mountain  pass,  over  which  we  had  yet  travelled.  .  In  those 
who  have  not  seen  any  other,  the  pass  may  well  excite  astonishnient  and 
admiration ;  it  can  excite  none  in  those  who  have  seen  the  more  sublime 
and  tremendous  places  of  the  kind  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  grand 
mountainous  regions  of  the  interior.  But  since  most  travellers  commence 
their  wanderings  by  going  over  this  mountain  road,  in  the  accounts  of  their 
travels  the  description  given  of  it  is  diffuse,  and  the  dangers  of  crossing  it 
are  represented  as  great;  while  the  same  traveller  passes  slightly  over  places 
beyond  all  comparison  more  formidable  and  fatiguing^  only  because  tfe  has 
become  accustomed  to  such  scenes,  till  they  cease  to  make  a  deep  impression 
upon  him.' 

The  course  of  this  road  has  been  many  times  changed,  and  the  old  cattle 
road  is  not  yet  entirely  overgrown,  though  it  has  been  disused  nearly 
thirty  years.  In  some  places  of  the  latter  the  rain  has  made  deep  holes« 
which  would  be  very  dangerous  to  the  traveller  in  descending  the  hill, 
should  he  happen  to  miss  his  way.  The  highest  point  of  the  mountain 
in  that  part  where  the  road  lies,  is  about  two  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  the  view  from  it  is  wonderfully  fine.  Turning  towards  the 
west,  we  see  the  richly  cultivated  country  of  Hottentots'-Holland  directly 
at  our  feet.  These  green  fields  separate  the  wide  desert  of  the  sandy  isthmus 
from  the  peninsula  of  the  Cape.  The  Table  Mountain  and  the  Lion's 
Head,  as  beheld  from  hence,  have  a  very  picturesque  appearance.  The  Devil's 
Mountain,  lying  below  the  Table  Mountain,  its  extent  cannot  be  accurately 
discerned ;  its  northern  declivity  borders  the  Table  Valley.  With  good 
glasses,  or  in  fine  clear  weather  with  the  naked  eye,  the  ships  at  anchor  in 
Table  Bay  may  be  plainly  distinguished.  Farther  towards  the  south,  are  to 
be  seen  the  gradually  declining  mountains  of  the  peninsula;  the  eye  can 
even  follow  them  almost  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  properly  so  called ; 
while  the  white  houses  of  Simon's  Town  are  clearly  discernible.  To  the 
west,  the  widely  spread  False  Bay  runs  up  to  a  vast  depth  between  the 
peninsula  of  the  Cape  and  the  mountains  on  this  side,  forming,  with  its 
islands  and  rocks,  especially  in  winter,  when  the  returning  ships  put  in 
there,  a  very  ooble  spectacle.  Towards  the  east,  the  eye  roves  over  the 
mountains,  tracing  in  many  different  parts  the  road  to  Zwellendam.    The 
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horizon  is  closed  on  this  side  by  the  summit  of  the  mountain  at  Bavians 
kloof  and  the  river  Zonder>end. 

In  the  heat  of  the  day  we  again  lay  by,  and  rested  at  an  opulent  farm 
belonging  to  one  William  Morkel.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  country, 
we  had  here  a  most  splendid  dinner;  a  principal  feature  in  it  vvas  great  variety 
of  sea-fish,  drawn  from  the  abundant  stores  in  this  way  furnished  by  False 
Bay.  This  gave  us  new  cause  of  admiration  at  the  abundant  resources -for 
supplying  the  physical  wants  of  our  nature;  which  might,  with  a  little 
industry,  be  derived  from  this  truly  bountiful  spot.  In  the  evening  we 
returned  to  Stellenbosch,  and  on  the  twenty-third  of  March  proceeded  from 
thence  to  the  Cape  Town,  where  we  arrived  nearly  at  the  close  ofday,  after 
a  wearisome  journey  over  the  sandy  plain  of  the  Cape. 

General  Janssens,  accompanied  by  the  principal  officers  of  the  place,  both 
civil  and  military,  received  the  Commissary-Gefneral  at  about  half  an  hour^ 
distance  from  the  town.  On  their  arrival  at  the  castle,  a  salute  of  twenty-one 
guns  announced  the  solemn  entry  of  the  chief  magistrate,  after  a  successful 
journey  of  i^early  four  hundred  miles,*  and  an  absence  of  a  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  days. 

*  German  miles,  making  nearly  two  thousand  English. 


END  OF  PART  THE  VOURTH. 
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JOÜRINEY  TO  ZWELLENDAM  AND  THE  ADJACENT  COUNTRIES. 


CHAP.    XXXVII. 

4 

i 

Preparations  for  War  at  the  Cape. — Plan  of  Defence  formedhy  the  Governor. — Ocea* 
sion  of  the  Author*s  present  Journey^ — MeyhurgVs  Farm  on  the  Eerste  Rtoer.-^ 
Captain  MorkeVs  Farm. — Hottentots^" Holland  Kloof. — Plants  growing  there.^^Pal* 
miet  River. — An  Etiglishman^  by  name  Partridge^  drowned  there.-^Houhoek.'^ 
The  Bot  River. 

During  the  time  we  were  absent,  which  was  nearly  six  months,  every 
thing  at  the  Cape  Town  had  assumed  a  very  warlike  aspect :  the  Governor  had 
with  unwearied  zeal  used  all  possible  exertions  for  defending  the  colony  to 
the  best  of  his  power  against  an  attack  from  the  enemy.  Since,  by  order  of 
the  Batavian  government  at  home,  the  whole  twenty-third  battalion  was  to 
be  sent^  under  the  command  of  Colonel  De  Lega,  to  strengthen  the  garrison 
at  Batavia,  General  Janssens  endeavoured  to  supply  this  important  loss,  by 
organizing  a  battalion  of  Hottentots  after  the  European  manner,  and  by  arm- 
ing the  citizens  and  colonists.  Besides  this,  all  people  at  the  Cape  Town 
who  had  come  hither  from  Europe  as  soldiers,  were  taken  again  into  the 
service  ;  several  auxiliary  corps,  as  they  were  called,  infantry  as  well  as  artil- 
lery, were  also  formed  for^the  purpose  of  lightening  in  some  degree  the  severe 
duty  of  the  garrison  :  this  was  scarcely  two  thousand  strong.  At  our  return, 
we  found  these  newly  enrolled  corps  already  in  their  uniforms,  and  going 
through  their  exercise  every  day ;  yet  the  winter  months,  those  that  are 
such  in  this  country,  of  1804,  had  begun  to  set  in  before  they  were  all  in 
complete  activity,  and  in  a  state  entirely  to  fulfil  their  respective  destinations. 

In  the  meantime,  we  remained  wholly  without  information  respecting  the 
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plans  of  the  English  government  with  regard  to  the  Dutch  possessions  in  India. 
It  almost  appeared  as  if  the  menaced  invasion  of  England  by  France,  and  the 
strength  of  the  French  and  Dutch  in  the  Indian  sea^,  which  was  not  incon«» 
siderable,  deterred  them  at  present  from  thinking  seriously  of  any  expedition 
against  th^se  possessions.  Notwithstanding  this,  an  attack  mustniecessarily 
be  expected  sooner  or  later^  and  it  was  expedient  that  the  delay  arising  irom 
these  or  any  other  causes  should  be  used  to  the  best  advantage.  It  was 
also  "to  be  expected  that  the  attack»  when  made^  would  be  with  an  over- 
whelrning  force.  Above  all  things,  their  excellent,  well  equipped,  and  well 
manned  ships  were  to  be  feared,  since  there  was  notKing  to  oppose  them 
but  batteries  very  incompetent  to  withstand  their  force.  The  weak  situation 
of  the  Cape  Toivn  was  another  subject  of  deep  regret,  and  gave  the  most 
serious  cause  for  apprehension  ;  since,  if  a  landing  were  once  effected  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  colony,  it  was  impossible  for  the  most  determined  bravery 
to  make  an  effectual  resistance.  It  was,  therefore,  exceedingly  desirable, 
in  order  to  be  prepared  in  the  best  manner  possible  against  such  an  event, 
to  seek  out  some  point,  where,  in  case  of  adverse  events,  a  small  force  might 
be  able  to  make  a  stand,  and  where  all  possibility  of  assistance  from  the 
fleet  would  be  precluded.  The  fate  of  the  whole  colony  would  not  then  be 
left  entirely  dependent  on  the  conquest  of  the  Cape  Town ;  the  possession 
of  that  town  might,  on  the  contrary,  be  rendered  an  incumbrance  to  the 
enemy,  if  a  position  'were  taken,  by  means  of  which  their  communication 
with  the  interior  of  the  colony  was  cut  off,  and  they  were,  conseq^ueutly  de- 
prived of  their  supplies  of  food.  By  Degrandpr^,  and  others  who  were 
experienced  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  art  of  war,  and  who  had  well  con- 
sidered the  situation  of  the  Cape  Town  under  this  point  of  view,  the  chain 
of  mountains  about  Hottentots'-Holland,  and  the  pass  over  them,  had  been 
already  suggested  as  a  very  favourable  spot  for  the  purpose.  On  a  more 
accurate  examination.  General  Janssens,  who  went  himself  several  times  to 
inspect  the  ground,  thought  the  situation  so  well  suited  to  the  purpose,  that 
he  at  length  determined  to  make  this  pass,  Hottentots'-Holland  kloof,  th^ 
point  which  should  be  kept  open  for  defying  the  enemy's  might,  in  case  of 
retreat  being  rendered  necessary. 

Many  objects  were,  however,  to  be  attended  to  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
plan.    Above  all  things«  care  must  be  taken  that  the  little  army,  when  it  had 
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taken  possession  of  its  strong  situation,  should  not  fail  in  supplies  of  food 
and  ammunition.  The  preparing  of  magazines,  therefore,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  mountains,  was  a  very  important  object,  but  it  was  one,  the  accom« 
plishment  of  which  must  unavoidably  be  attended  with  great  difficulty  from 
the  slender  produce  of  the  last  harvest.  It  was  not,  however,  absolutely 
hopeless^  that  by  timely  care,  and  a  cautious  perseverance,  these  difficulties 
might  be  lessened,  whil^  the  better  harvest,  of  which  there  was  now  a  pros* 
pect,  would,  if  time  was  allowed  by  the  enemy,  entirely  remove  them. 

To  fix  on  a  proper  situation  for  the  proposed  magazines,  and  to  make  all 
other  necessary  arrangements,  it  was  expedient  that  some  person  of  confidence 
and  judgment  should  be  sent  into  the  country ;  one  ^Vho  should  be  well 
instructed  in  all  the  Governor's  views,  who  would  have  a  proper  respecta- 
bility in  the  eyes  of  the  colonists,  and  who  should  be  authorised  to  give  the 
requisite  directions  in  his  name.  No  one  was  judged  more  proper  in  every 
respect  to  be  deputed  for  the  purpose,  than  Captain  Paravicini  di  Capelli, 
who  was  Aid*de-Camp  to  the  Governor,  and  had  accompanied  him  in  his 
journey  Into  the  Caffre  country.  He  was  therefore  appointed  to  the  office, 
and  received  his  instructions  from  the  Governor  in  the  latter  days  of  the 
month  of  August,  1804,  wvth  full  powers  to  act  in  his  name.  Two  officers 
of  superior  talents,  Captains  Verkouteren  and  De  Labat,  of  the  dragoon 
squadron,  who,  till  then,  had  always  remained  at  the  Cape  Town^  were, 
appointed  to  accompany  him,  that  they  might  acquire  some  knowledge  of  a 
country,  which  eventually  might  become  the  theatre  of  war.  To  rhem  was 
also  added  a  very  brave  and  skilful  officer  of  artillery.  Lieutenant  Mei^r,  as 
inspector  of  the  laboratories  and  powder  magazines. 

Ever  since  my  return  to  the  C!ape  Town,  during  the  cold  and  moist  season, 
which  is  the  time  when  in  this  country  vegetable  nature  is  in  its  highest  glory, 
I  had  employed  myself  very  much  in  collecting  and  drying  plants;'  almost 
all  my  leisure  hours  had  been  devoted  to  this  favourite  occupation.  Accom- 
panied by  my  pupil,  and  my  worthy  friend  Polemano»  every  Sunday  I  made 
some  botanical  excursion.  My  principal  places  of  resort  for  this  purpose 
were  the  sandy  plain  of  the  Cape,  the  chasms  among  the  mountains,  the 
western  slope  of  the  Table  Mountain,  which  is  particularly  rich  in  plants, 
and  the  country  about  Camps  Bay :  from  none  -  of  these  spots  did  I  ever 
return  without  a  bountiful  supply  for  my  herbarium.    Three  times  did  I 
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ascend  to  the  top  of  the  Table  Mountain  :  once  F  accompanied  my  pttroot 
the  Commissary-General,  to  Simon's  Bay,  and  on  other  occasions  visited 
the  country  of  the  Steenbergen  (Stone  hills),  the  heights  of  Constantia,  and 
the  beautiful  valley  that  leads  from  thence  to  Hout  Bay.  Thus,  in  four 
months;  I  had  collected  all  the  most  beautiful  specimens  which  vegetable 
nature  produces  in  the  peninsula,  in  plants  of  the  lily  kind,  and  in  the  rich 
tribes  ofprotea^  erica^  sti-uihiola^  oxalis,  &c.  &c. :  it  was  natural,  therefore, 
that  I  should  now  be  desirous  of  extending  my  botanical  wanderings  to  the 
other  side  of  the  isthmusr  The  present  season  was,  of  all  others,  the  most 
favourable  for  this  purpose,  sintee  the  months!  of  September  and  October  are 
precisely  those  in  which  the  shrubs  and  plants,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountains^  are  ornamented  with  their  beautiful  flowers  in  the  highest  per- 
fection, whereas,  about  the  Table  Mountain,  they  were  beginning  to  fade 
away.  I  was  consequently  very  easnest  to  accortipany  these  officers  ;  and 
General  Janssens,  who  was  always  most  obligingly  anxious  to  promote,  in  * 
every  possible  way,  my  desire  of  becoming  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  natural  history  of  the  country,  who  was  no  less  desirous  to  embrace 
every  occasion  of  binding  me  still  more  closely  to  him,  readily  g^ve  permis* 
•ion  for  my  joining  the  party,  desiring  only  that  his  son,  my  pupil,  might  be 
my  companion. 

We  set  off  from  the  Cape  Town  on  the  second  of  September,  and  crossed 
the  sandy  plain  of  the  Cape  in  an  easterly  direction.  About  noon  we 
reached  the  justly-celebrated  farm  of  Philip  Meyburgh  on  the  Eerste  river, 
where  we  rested  for  some  time  during  the  great  heat  of  the  day.  This  farm 
is  müch*visited  by  people  who  make  some  stay  at  the  Cape,  in  their  way  to 
br  from  India,  as  they  are  thus  furnished  with  an  opportunity  of  acquiring 
some  iäeaof  the  mode  of  life  led  by  the  colonists.  It  is  indeed  well  suited 
10  the  purpose.  The  owner,  who  is  a  very  hospitable  man,  keeps,  besides 
the  numerous  servants  and  slaves  retained  to  cultivate  his  lands,  a  number 
of  mechanics,  some  slaves,  some  free  tnen,  by  whom  every  thing  wanted  for 
his  household^  whether  of  clojiths,  furniture,  implements  for  husbandry,  or 
tools  of  any  other  kind,  are  made  upon  the  spot ;  and  while  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Cape  Town  is  very  convenient-  to  him  for  the  sale  of  his  produc- 
tions, he  can  dispense  with  purchasing  any  thing  from  thence.  Nay,  farther, 
his  near  neighbours,  who  have  not  all  these  conveniences  about  them,  often 
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send  things  to  him  to  be,  made,  or  hire  some  of  his  slaves  to  work  at  their 
own  houses,  as  masons,  as  smiths^  as  wa,8:gon-wrights,as  cabinet-makers,  as 
'  tailors,  &c.  &e.  Such  an  institution,  wherever  it  is  to  be  found,  generally 
serves  for  most  of  the  farms  near  it;  but  there  are  few  where  the  works  are 
exeeuted  in  the  same  perfection.  In  the  remoter  regions  of  the  colony,  as  I 
have  mentioned  in  one  of  the  former  parts  of  my  work,  this  patriarchal  kjnd 
of  establishment  is  more  frequent,  because  there  the  population  being  com- 
posed of  small  societies,  distant  from  each  other,  renders  only  a  certain 
degree  of  cultivation  attainable.  Here  it  is  the  effect  of  industry  rather  than 
of  necessity,  and  is  converted  into  a  profitable  branch  of  economy,    • 

Besides  all  this,  Meyburgh  has  performed  several  essential  services  to  the 
colony«  Five  and  twenty  years  ago  he  was  in  possession^of  several  cattle- 
places  ;  and  lived  «for  a  tipie  at  (iraaff*  Reynett,  before  this  place  became  a. 
village,  and  was  erected  into  the  seat  of  a  drosty.  It  was  principally  by  his. 
advice  that  Governor  Van  der  Graafi*  determined  on  the  erection  of  this  new^ 
drosty  ;  and  the  whole  was  laid  out  after  a  plan  which  he  sketched.  More 
than  forty  yeaxs  ago,  Meyburgh,  as  a  youth,  made  several  long  journeys  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  colony :  among  others,  he  examined  the  whole  course  of 
the  Orange  river.  On  this  journey,  many  particulars  of  which  he  now  related 
to  us,  he  and  his  few  companions  lived,  for  several  months  together,  on 
nothing  but  the  tallow  of  sea-cows  ;  and  went  through  the  greatest  hardships 
and  dangers.  All  he  related  to  us  respecting  this  country  excited  anew  in 
me  the  utmost  curiosity  to  visit  it  myself,  and  strengthened  my  resolution  to 
spare  no  efforts  fur  obtaining  the  fulfilment  of  my  wishes. 

Captain  Paravicini  had  a  long  conversation  with  this  very  intelligent  maQ 
respecting  the  object  of  his  present  journey ;  and  if,  in  the  sequel»  the  viewt 
of  the  Governor  were  proceeding  prosperously  towards  their  completion,  it 
was  principally  to  be  ascribed  to  the  hints  furnished  by  Meyburgh. .  Th« 
great  scarcity  of  corn  did  indeed  throw  poyirerful  obstacles  in  the  way :  this 
was,  however,  thought  of  in  sufficient  time  to  be  somewhat  obviated,  by 
sending  into  the  remoter  districts  for  a  supply;  and  a  year  and  half  later, 
when  the  overpowering  attack  of  the  English  was  actually  made,  no  hind- 
rance to  keeping  possession  of  this  strong  position  for  a  longer  time  was 
found  in  the  want  of  stores.  ... 

From  all  that  has  been  said  relative  to  Meyburgh \s. fa;*m,  jt  will  be  justly 
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inferred,  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  parts,  lying  not  very  remote  from  the 
Cape  Town,  live  much  more  active  and  agreeable  lives  than  those  led  by. 
the  distant  colonists  beyond  the  mountains.  The  women  in  these  families 
are,  in  many  instances,  and  that  in  no  slight  degree,  better  bred  than  the 
women  of  the  Cape  Town  :  they  are  also  commonly  much  more  amiable,  and 
that  principally  from  not  having  an  equally  high  idea  with  the  Town  ladies  of 
their  own  charms.  From  ItvJng  in  the  country,  there  reigns,  besides,  a  much 
greater  simplicity  and  modesty  in  their  whole  demeanour.  At  the  same 
time,  they  are  instructed  in  every  branch  of  domestic  economy  necessary  for 
forming  good  wives ;  and  have,  for  the  most  part,  an  adequate  knowledge  of 
.Africaa  husbandry,  without  being  like  the  girls  of  the  distant  parts,  mere 
peasants;  or,  as  has  been  especially  remarked  of  those  who  inhabit  the 
countries  where  the  prevailing  occupation  is  the  breeding  of  cattle,  where, 
consequently,  they  are  unaccustomed  to  any  hard  work,  sinking  into  habits  of 
«loth  and  indolence.  Here  we  find  them  constantly  busied,  either  with 
household  affairs  or  needle-work  ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  all  the 
women  of  the  house,  mother,  daughters,  and  female  slaves,  collected  together 
in  the  cool  apartment  at  the  back  of  the  house,  sewing,  knitting,  or  executing 
Several  kinds  of  fine  ornamental  works.  Here  the  daughters  and  nieces  of  our 
host  were  employed  in  a  very  neat  ^and  dean  kind. of  occupation,  weaving 
platted  straw  for  making  hats  and  bonnets,  from  (he  wheat-stalks,  whitened 
by  being  laid  in  the  water.  Some  of  them  were  arrived  at  such  dexterity  in 
this  kind  of  work,  that  they  assured  us  they  had  made  a.  great  deal  of  money 
by  selling  their  platted  straw  to  the  Knglish,  when  they  had  possession  of  the 
colony;  and  they  added,  that  they  continued,  at  that  time,  to  send  a  great 
deal  of  it  to  the  milliners  at  the  Cape  Town«  The  Cape  straw  is  considered 
as  peculiarly  well  suited  to  this  kind  of  work,  from  its  being  so  particularly 
white  and  pliable ;  and  upon  the  first  samples  of  it  sent  to  England,  laiige 
orders  for  a  supply  were  immediately  received. 

In  the  afternoon  we  proceeded  on  our  way  towards  the  mountains  of  Hot- 
tentots'-HoUand  ;  and  the  more  we  ascended,  the  more  fertile  and  the  better 
cultivated  did  we  find  the  country,  in  the  sandy  plains  about  the  Cape 
Town,  excepting  various  sorts  of  mesembryanihemum^  few  plants  are  to  be 
seen,  only  some  from  the'  species  tetragoniaj  zygaphfUum^  aod  polygala^  with 
single  plants  of  the  gladiolu$  pUcatui^-said  aniholyza  plicata  :'  these»  with  some 
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sorts  of  ihe  lily  trihe^  are  the  only  plants  which  come  forth  from  the  sands;  they 
commonly  flower  immediately  after  the  first  rains  in  June  and  July.  On  the 
hills  we  were  now  ascending,  everything,  on  the  contrary,  was  at  this  lime 
most  beautifully  in  flower.  A  number  of  the  shrubby  sorts  of  protea  were 
scattered  in  little  copses  over  the  slopes,  on  which  the  long-tailed  honey-bird 
was  every  where  to  be  seen,  settled  at  the  edges  of  the  flowers,  in  order  to 
suck,  with  their  long  and  slender  bills^  the  honey  from  the  bottom  of  the  cups* 
Between  these  little  copses  were  abundance  of  ^arfma  and  ^icfta,  with  heath 
plants,  and  the  tenderer  kinds  of  lily;  to  which  may  be  added  the  smaller 
species  of  toria,  of  gladiolus^  of  hypoxia^  and  lachenalia.  I  particularly 
observed  two  sorts  of  the  gladiolus^  known  here  under  the  names  of  kalkoei^jt 
and  haviaantje^  which  are  held  in  high  esteem  from  the  aromatic  smell  they 
afford,  and  which  seem  hitherto  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  botanists, 
although  they  are  by  no  dieans  rare  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape 
Town.* 

A  mild  spring  evening  increased,  in  no  small  degree,  our  enjoyment  of  the 
beauties  here  presented  by  nature,  and  cheered  us  on  our  way  :  that  way  lay 
by  several  pleasant  and  well-conditioned  farms.  From  the  heights  we  had  at 
intervals  fine  views  over  the  widely-extended  False  Bay,  and  the  chain  of 
mountains  which  terminates  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  properly  so  called. 
Behind  this  chain  we  saw  the  sun  sink  just  as  we  arrived,  highly  delighted 
with  the  varied  beauties  presented  to  us,  and  amid  the  charms  of  very 
pleasant  convereation,^  at  the  house  of  Captain  William  Morkel.  This  tide 
our  new  host  derived  from  being  the  captain  of  a  company  of  citizen-cavalry ; 
and  be  received  us  as  brethren  in  arms,  and  most  welcome  guests^     Evident 


*  Professor  Wildenow,  who,  three  years  ago,  undertook  to  examiae  my  little  collection  uf 
plants,  gave  to  these  the  name  of  gladiolru  papillonaeeus.  It  is  my  intention  hereafter  to 
describe  them,  with  an  hundred  and  eighty  other  sorts  of  plants,  which  are  in  my  herbarium  j  more 
accarately :  this  wiU  be  done  in  a  little  work  under  the  title  of  Spidlegium  Florm  CapenHij 
which  is  already  mors  than  half  prepared  for  publication.  To  this  book  I  refer  the  botanical 
part  of  my  readers  for  a  more  ample  explanation  of  these,  and  several  other  new  plants,  which 
are  here  only  named.  The  greater  part  of  my  readers  will  readily,  excuse  me,  that,  in  the  present 
Work,  I  confine  myself  merely  to  ^ring  a  general  idea  of  the  character  of  vegetable  nature  here 
ID  tho  most  beautiful  «eason  of  the  year,  with  the  proper  situations  of  many  sorts  of  plants 
peculiar  to  the  country. 

VOL.    II.  ,      Q  . 
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affluence,  uncoQstrained  hospitality,  and  rural  simplicity,  placed  us  at  our  ease 
in  a  moment :  we  seemed  as  if  perfectly  at  home,  and  thought  ourselves, 
therefore,  so  much  the  ,more  obliged  to  these  worthy  people.  We  were 
sumptuously  entertained,  with  an  ever-^increasing  appearance  of  good-will 
towards  our  whole  company.  My  young  companions,  all  of  them  pleasant, 
agreeable  men,  full  of  frolick  and  fun,  sought,  by  ail  the  means  in  their 
power,  to  prepare  an  entertainment  for  our  hosts.  Lieutenant  Meier,  the 
oldest  of  the  company,  was  the  person  to  whose  lot  it  fell  to  afford  the 
principal  source  of  this  entertainment.  He  was  a  man  of  the  most  perfect 
benevolence,  and  endowed  with  ä  sound  understanding,  if  not  cultivated  to 
the  highest  degree,  who  therefore  willingly  gave  into  the  harmless  jokes  of 
the  rest,  well  assured  that  they  meant  no  harm,  and  had  the  sincerest  friend- 
ship for  him.  He  happened  to  have  been  born  in  a  town  in  Hoüahd,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  in  former  times,  as  in  Germany,  the  ancient  citizens  of 
Schilda  and  Schoppenstadt^  had  the  reputation  of  not  being  riahly  gifted  on 
the  score  of  understanding)  and  respecting  whose  blunders  people  are  much 
in  the  habit  of  telling  amusing  stories.  These  stories  Meier  was  to  put  into 
terms  suited  to  the  African  ways  and  modes  of  thinking,  that  they  might  be 
rendered  intelligible  to  our  hosts,  who  had  never  heard  of  any  thing  like 
theni.  Nor  did  the  narrator  fail  to  humour  the  astonishment  with  which  he 
saw  his  auditors  impressed,  by  throwing  in  occasionally,  with  great  naivet^, 
some  appropriate  confession,  which  so  encreased  their  belief  in  the  truth  of 
what  they  heard^  that  at  last  all  doubt  vanished. — Nay,  these  same  auditors 
at  length  enquired  for  new  stories  of  the  blunders  made  by  these  people,  with 
the  same  interest  and  eagerness  us  an  European  enquires  of  voyagers  for  all 
the  curious  particulars  he  has  observed  among  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Holland  and  Otaheite.  The  good  Madame  Morkel,  especially,  could  not 
enough  express  her  astonishment  that  su&h  extraordinary  kind  of  men  ever 
existed  in  Europe ;  and  often  applied  to  her  husband  to  know  whether  be 
could  have  thought  it.  The  peribct  good-humour  with  which  the  joke  was 
here  both  given  and  received,  took  off  from  it  all  the  odium  that  often  attaches! 
to  such  rodomontade.  'Tis  not  without  feelings  of  the  deepest  fegtet  that 
I  recur  to  this,  and  many  ott^er  pleasant  evenings  spent  with  my  compa- 
nions among  the  colonists;—!  say  with  regret^  because  the  greater  part  of 
these  companions  are  already  in  the  grave^  and  to  many  of  them  the  plea« 
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sant  hours' which    we  passed  on  this  journey  were  the  last  moments  of 
happiness  they  ever  experienced. 

On  the  following  morning,  Captain  Morkel  conducted  us  to  the  foot  of 
Hottentots'-Holland  kloof,  and  supplied  us  with  fresh  oxen  for  our  baggage, 
which  had  been  sent  hither  from  the  Cape  Town.  We  then  began  to  ascend 
the  mountain  road,  which  goes  for  a  while  straight  toward»  the  top ;  but  for 
the  latter  part  of  the  way  takes  an  oblique  direction  towards  the  rugged  wall 
of  the  mountain  :  over  this  latter  it  is  carried  by  a  zigzag  road,  cut  with 
great  art.  How  much  did  I  find  the  appearance  of  these  mountains  changed 
since  my  first  visit !.  The  bushes,  at  that  time  cloathed  only  with  dark  and 
dried  leaves,  were  now  arrayed  in  the  brightest  green,  and  spread  over  with 
the  loveliest  flowers.  The  African  bushes,  when  thus  in  full  bloom,  have  a 
totally  different  appearance  from  the  European»  In  our  northern  climate, 
the  large  trees,  and  most  of  the  shrubs,  bear  flowers  either  meirely  white,  or 
of  some  faint  and  feeble  colour,  the  beauty  of  which  cannot  be  seen  without 
they  are  examined  very  near :  under  the  bright  heaven  of  Southern  Africa^ 
on  the  contrary,  the  greater  degree  of  light  and  heat  produces  flowers  of 
much  larger  forms,  and  brighter  hues.  The  shrubby  plants  are  here  the 
greatest  ornaments  produced  by  vegetable  nature.  Gigantic  'heaths,  for  the 
most  part  covered  with  red  flowers  of  all  shades,  several  sorts  of  the  slender 
capraria^  ifiesiuy  gnidia^  podaiiria^  borbonia^  aspalaiha,  and  phylica^zW  con- 
tributed their  share  towards  ornamenting  the  spot.  Besides  these,  and  mote 
numerous  than  all,  vrere  protea,  of  every  forni  and  description  which  belongs 
to  this  numerous  cliiss,  and  which  are  always  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
silvery,  and  oftentimes  woolly  leaves,  no  less  than  by  the  large  bunches  in 
which  the  flowers  expand  themselves.  All  these  gave,  at  the  present  moment, 
an  indescribably  beautiful  appearance  to  the  rich  and  fertile  heights  we  were 
traversing. 

The  protea^  indeed,  occupy  a  very  large  share  of  these  hills,  and  shade  over 
the  other  plants.  While  the  brqad-leaved  sorts  of  this  tree,  with  umbelliferous 
flowers,  and  an  undivided  cup,  as  i\xe  protea^  scolymus^  rnellifera^  conifera^ 
sirobilina^  imbricatay'mlignaj  a/rgentea^  &c.  love  low  grounds,  and  abound 
most  in  the  clayey  soils  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  the  smaller-leaved 
«orts,  with  separated  flowers,  which  belong  to  the  pinnaiea  and  acerosce^  come 
forth  in  these  higher  regions  from  the  clefts  in  the  rocks,  and  more  especially 
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from  the  heaps  of  loose  and  broken  masses  of  stone.     The  protea  seepirum, 
and  the  lagopuSf  were  the  sorts  of  which  I  saw  the  greatest  abundance :  the 
latter  were,  above  all,  striking  to  the  eye,  from  the  large  stems  of  flowers 
which  rose  among  the  leaves  at  the  end  of  every  twig.     Besides  the  proiea 
racemom,  incurvuy  eomosa^  and  prolifera^  I   found  several  species  not  less 
beautiful^  though  hitherto  but  little  known.     Among  these,  I  recommend 
more  particularly  to  the  notice  of  any  one  who  shall  come  after  me,  the  protea 
helvola  of  Professor  Wildenow,  which  is  to  be  known  by  the  beautiful  brown 
of  the  cup,  the  pyramidal  buncihes  of  thQ   flowers,  and  the  numerously 
feathered  leaves.     Sueh  new  sorts  I  have   discovered,  upon  a  more  accurate 
examination  of  my  collection,  to  have  been  found  almost  solely  upon  these 
hills ;  and  il  appears  to  me  very  probable,  that  our  systematical  books  as  yet 
scarcely  include  half  the  species  that  actually  exist  of  this  very  numerous 
tribe.     I  must  add,  that   these  mountains  were  examined  by  me  with  very 
particular  assiduity.     For  the  rest,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  protea, 
which  grow  on  the  hills  of  Hottentots'-HoUand  are  not  to  be  found  on  the 
Table  Mountain,  or  the  other  heights  of  the  Cape  Peninsula  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  celebrated  silver-tree  (protea  argetUeaJ^  and  some  other  sorts, 
are  produced  only  in  this  small  peninsula,  and  in  no  other  part  of  the  world. 
It  is  further  remarkable,  that  the  hills,  which  lie  somewhat  more  northwards 
by  Stellenbosch  and  Drakenstein,  and  which  are  immediately  connected  with 
those  of  Hottentots' 'Holland,  have  again  their  own  appropriate  species  of 
protea^  which  do  not  grow  in  any  other  part. 

Between  these  large  shrubs  are  many  smaller  plants  of  the  highest  beauty, 
amon^g  which  I  must  particularize  the  erica  peiwerii^  with  its  fine  yellow 
flowers  and  long  brown  anthers,  the  erica  piukenetii^  and  the  elichryeam 
prolifetum.  A  considerable  space  is  also  covered  with  Several  sorts  of  cliffor-^ 
tioy  for  the  most  part  the  same  that  grow  in  the  Table  Valley,  only  with  this 
difference»  that  here  we  found  both  sexes,  whereas  there,  during  the  whole 
winter,  we  could  find  none  but  the  female  plants. 

We  at  length  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  were  delighted  with  the 
glorious  view  above-described:  this  was  exceedingly  embellished  by  the 
scenery  immediately  around  us,  having»  from  the  mildness  of  spring,  assumed 

0 

so  cheering  and  lovely  an  aspect.     Even  here,  in  these  higher  regions  of  the 
air,  all  nature  seemed  to  enjoy  this  mildness»  and  things,  which  at  my  formcir 
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▼isit  appeared  to  me  iDStgnificant  and  dead,  had  now,  from  the  enchanting 
verdure  of  the  leaves,  and  the  beautiful  hues  jOf  the  flowers^  acquired  an  inde- 
scribable charm.  The  erica  banksii  was  in  amazing  profusion,  covering  over 
large  heaps  of  stones,  its  runners  fastening  themselves  among  the  interstices. 
It  seemed  a  doubt  whether  the  length  and  thickness  of  thesß  runners«  or  the 
innumerable  quantity  of  the  flowers  lying  upon  the  flat  stones,  were  the!  most 
to  be  admired. 

We  were  obliged  to  wait  some  time  for  the  arrival  of  our  baggage  at  the  top 
of  the  hill.  lieft  my  impatient  companions  to  go  forwards,  and  stopped 
myself  for  the  waggons,  that  the  treasures  which  I  collected,  and  which  I  was 
afraid  to  trust  to  the  shaking  of  the  horse,  might  be  placed  in  security.  I  soon 
found  ample  reason  to  rejeice  that  I  had  done  so,  since  the  very  first  decli- 
vity presented  me  with  such  a  number  of  new  plants,  that  without  the 
assistance  of  my  slaves,  1  should  never  have  been  able  to  collect  specimens  of 
even  the  most  important.  Ten  sorts  of  heaths,  not  to  be  found  i^i  the  Table 
Valley,  formed  a  part  of  this  new  prize:  four  of  these  I  have  ascertained,  since 
my  return,  to  be  wholly  new.  Besides  them^  numbers  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful elichrysay  some  penae^  .barbonia,  crolalaria^  diosmea,  gnidia^  Sfc^  Sfc. 
presented  themselves  within  the  first  hundred  paces ;  and  at  every  step  I  went, 
I  was  rejoiced  with  the  sight  of  some  fresh  plant  till  then  unknown  to  me. 
This  eastern  side  of  the  hill  is  more  naked  than  the  western,  and  having  a 
trifling  inclination  towards  the  north,  the  sun  acts  upon  it  with  the  greater 
power,  driving  all  the  moisture  contracted  during  winter  with  so  much  force 
up  to  the  plants,  that  their  growth  is  more  than  commpniy  luxuriant. 
Collecting  insects,  at  one  time  my  most  favourite  occupation,  I  was  here 
obliged  partially  to  forego,  since  a  whole  day  would  have  been  necessary  to 
obtain  all  T  wanted,  and  our  journey  could  not  be  delayed  for  such  purposes. 
How  often  did  I  wish  that  some  of  my  European  friends  had  beqn  with  me, 
to  share  in  this  delicious  banquet ;  nay,  how  glad  should  I  have  been,,  if  my 
friends  from  the  Cape  Town  only,  who,  for  several  months  had  been  the 
companions  of  my  botanical  wanderings,  had  now  partaken  in  my  pleasuces. 

Farther  down  were  many  single  shrubs,  of  which  this  valley  seems  to  be 
the  most  chosen  abode.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  retzia  spicaia^ 
ienaea  fcrmosa^  erica  gnaphaloides  and  acuminata^  prelea  erosa^  with  many 
others  equally  beautiful   and    rare.     1  should  weary  the  patience  of  my 
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readers  Wjei;e  J  but  to  give  the  aames  of  all  tbe  piaDt8  I  saw,  aikl  wliich  will 
ipake  thris  day  one  ciever  to  be  eras^  fnom  my  me^oaiory.  He  alone  cao  have 
ao  idea  of  the  pleasure  I  experienced  who  has  felt  a  serious  longing  to  see 
a  Jarge  collection  of  foreign  plants,  alive  jn  their  ijiatural. situations,  disposed 
in  picturesque  groups,  and  flourishing  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  their  proper 
unsophisticated  .nature. 

Froin  the  hills  which  now  lay  to  our  left,  flow  at  this  time  of  the  year 
several  abundant  streams,  which  in  t^ir  course  intersect  the  coasts  of  the 
valley  between  this  place  and  the  Houhoek^  The  first  which  is  to  be  crossed 
is  fbe  most  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  muddy  bottom,  in  which  waggons 
or  any  thing  loaded  may  easily  sink.  The  ford  has  from  very  old  times  borne 
the  name  of  Grietjesgat.  Although  stones  and  trunks  of  trees  without  end 
have  been  thrown  in  with  the  view  of .oiaking  a  firmer  bottom,  all  has  hitherto 
been  ineffectual :  the  mud  constantly  seems  to  accumulate  above  them.  Oo 
account  of  the  low  sandy  shores,  no  attempt  iias  ever  been  made  at  throwing 
a  bridge  over ;  indeed,  over  other  streams,  where  the  banks  are  higher,  and  seem 
to  offer  a  good  foundation  for  a  bridge,  it  has  been  found  that  the  overflowiQgs 
occasioned  by  heavy  winter  rains  carried  the  bridges  away,  so  that  the  foot 
only  was  left  standing.  This  hole  however  is  nearly  dry  in  summer,  and 
excepting  in  one  small  spot,  may  be  forded  conveniently. 

About  noon  we  reached  a  more  considerable  stream,  called  the  Palmiet 
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river.  It  has  this  name  from  the  abundance  of  Palmiet  reeds,  acorua palmiia^ 
which  grow  about  it ;  they  are  indeed  common  about  all  the  streams  in  these 
parts.  In  winter  and  spring  this  river  is  very  rapid,  and  not  safe  to  be  crossed 
without  an  experienced  guide :  this  not  .merely  from  the  rapidity  of  the  current, 
but  that  here  also  the  bottom  is  full  of  muddy  holes,  which  are  very  dangerous 
if  not  avoided  with  the  greatest  care.  A  few  years  before,  an  English  physi- 
cian, by  name  Partridge,  who  would  not  be  persuaded  to  take  a  guide,  but 
thought  he  was  sufficiently  acquaiiited  with  the  ford,  paid  for  his  imprudence 
with  his  life ;  nor  were  such  examples  very  uncommon  in  former  times.  My 
companions,  who  preceded  me,  had  on  this  account  crossed  Che  stream  sonle* 
what  higher  up,  in  a  boat,  leaving  their  horses  to  swim  aftc^r  them.  Before 
we  attempted  to  make  the  waggons  go  .through^  a  Hottentot  was  sent  to 
examine  the  depth,  who  said  that  all  the  thiqgs  must  be  taken  out  of  the 
waggons,  ojr  .they  wpuld  be  entirely  wetjked»    jExcepting  this  trouble,  and  it 
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certainly  was  not  a  trifling  one,  the  passage  was  performed  very  happily.  I 
now  followed  my  companions  somewhat  quicker,  tracking  them  in  thetru^ 
African  fashion  by  the  impressions  of  the  horses'  feet  on  the  hard  soil,  and 
towards  evening  found  them  a  little  out  of  the  road,  at  a  farm  where  we  stopped 
for  the  night.  When  the  waggotta  arrived*,  I  employed  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  in  a  closer  examination  of  the  treasures  I  bad  collected. 

The  corn  here  appeared  but  poor,  and  we  learnt,  with  great  concern,  that 
there  was  very  little  prospect  of  a  good  harvest.  The  farmers  had  not  been 
able  to  sow  so  much  corn  as  the  year  before,  because  it  was  very  late  before 
the  ground  was  sufficiently  moistened  by  the  rarqs  to  permit  of  its  being 
sown;  and  because  the  oxen 'employed  in  ploughing,  had,  fVom  the  continued 
drought,  been  so  scantily  fed,  that  they  had  scarcely  strength  to  work.  Tii 
for  this  reason  that  the  people  here  always  wish  the  winter  to  set  rn  early.  If 
the  rains  begin  in  March  and  April,  ^o  that  the  oxen  are  ready  to  work  in 
May  and  June,  a  tolerably  plentiful  harvest  may  be  expected,  let  the  summer, 
from  September,  be  eve>  so  dry.  Perhaps  here  also  may  be  found  the'reason 
why  rye  and  oats  never  succeed  very  well  in  the  colony,  whereas  the  wheat 
'and  barley  are  particularly  good,  and,  under  favourable  circumstances,  yield 
most  plentifully :  another  cause  of  this  may  possibly  be  found  in  the  nature 
of  the  soil. 

From  hence  it  will  appear  obvious,  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  for  siny 
one  to  form  a  decided  judgment  with  respect  to  the  fertility  of  a  country  in 
which  they  are  only  transitory  visitors.  At  least,  it  would  scarcely  occur  to 
an  inhabitant  of  the  north  of  Europe,  that  the  hardness  of  the  soil,  and  the 
weakness  of  the  draught  cattle,  could  have  so  important  an  influence  upon.the 
plenty  or  scarcity  of  the  year.  With  us,  the  frost,  and  the  moisture  of  spring, 
keep  the  soil  always  in  a  state  fit  for  cultivation,  while  we  have  abundant 
resources  for  furnishing  our  cattle  with  a  constant  and  plentiful  supply  of  food. 
The  country  on  the  western  side  of  these  mountains,  quite  to  the  Four-anii^ 
twenty  rivers^  is  therefore  much  better  suited  to  the  growing  of  corn,  as  the 
farmers  can  send  their  oxen  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the  coast,  where 
the  rains,  according  to  the  usual  course  of  things,  fall  earlier;  and  where, 
particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saldanfaa  Bay,  they  may  almost  always 
be  sure  of  finding  good  pasture  as  soon  as  the  west  winds  begin  to  blow. 
Many  farmers  have,  therefore,  a  cattle  place  of  their  own   on  the  coast ; 
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Others  only  send  them  thither  for  awhile,  paying  a  sum  agreed  upon,  accord- 
ing  tothe  time  they  are  to  stay.  For  the  rest,  the  coast  is  sandy,  and,  in 
other  respects,  little  capable  of  cultivation. 

The  wants  of  the  people  in  these  parts  were,  alas  !  much  increased  in  the 
sequel,  since  the  harvest  of  1804  fell  quite  as  short  as  that  of  the  preceding 
year.  Happily,  the  attention  of  the  government  was  directed  to  this  matter 
time  enough  to  counteract  the  scarcity  in  a  certain  degree.  '  As  soon  as  the 
circumstance  was  known,  several  cargoes  of  rice  were  purchased,  and  every 
citizen  of  the  Cape  Town  was  limited  to  a  certain  weekly  allowance  of  breads 
according  to  the  number  of  his  family ;  while  every  baker  was  restrained  from 
having  more  corn  in  his  possession  than  was  necessary  to  supply  his  customers 
according  to  the  regulation.  In  this  manner  the  year  1805  was  passed,  under 
a  positive  scarcity  of  bread,  so  that  at  great  entertainments  the  bread  was 
wholly,  omitted«  or  else  each  guest  brought  his  own  with  him.  To  avert  like 
wants,  or  the  possibility  of  even  greater,  preparations  were  made  in  the  very 
same  year  for  establishing  large  magazines  in  Muscle  Bay  and  Algoa  Bay, 
whither  farmers^  who  had  hitherto,  on  account  of  their  distance  from  the 
Cape  Town,  and  the  expense  of  transport  thither,  grown  very  little  corn» 
might  now  send  any  quantity  they  chose  to  produce,  with  a  certainty  of 
receiving  the  same  price  for  it  as  in  the  town  corn-market.  The  utility  of 
such  an  institution  must  be  so  obvious  to  every  one  who  knows  the  country, 
that  it  is  most  probable  the  plan  would  be  adopted  and  carried  to  perfection 
by  the  English. 

Qn  thQ  fourth  of  September,  very  early  in  the  morning,  we  proceeded  on 
our  journey,  and  soon  reached  a  steep  and  rugged  chasm,  which,  winding 
among  dark  and  banren  heights,  leads  to  the  plain  of  the  Bot  river.  This 
pass  is  called  the  Houdlioek^  or  more  commonly  Houhoek*— the  Haiting^pau; 
because  from  its  length  and  ruggedness,  the  traveller  is  detained  a  long  time 
in  going  through  it ;  or  because,  in  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  parts  it 
is  necessary  for  the  drivers  of  the  waggons  to  hold  them  very  fast.  This  is 
also  called  the  Great  Houhoek^  to  distinguish  it  from  a  smaller  pass  of  the 
same  name,  which  lies  an  hour  more  to  the  north,  and  is  still  more  nigged  and 


*  Not  Houwhoek,  the  Höüowed  Strait ^wi  some  writers  kaTe  it;    nor  iheOudehoek^  Old 
Sirmt^  as  it  is  caUed  bj  Le  Vaillant. 
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difficult  to  get  through.  Farther  dov^rn,  in  rents  made  by  the  waters, -the 
rocks  were  grown  over  with  many  sorts  of  bushes.  I  here  saw»  for  the  first 
time,  the  iaxusj  now  called  podocarput  elongata^  the  protea  pimfolia^  the 
kvisamus^  and  many  other  beautiful  sorts  of  this  species,  upon  an  average 
not  less  than  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high.  Among  them  grew  in  tolera- 
ble abundance  a  higher  sort  of  tree,  which,  alas  !  was  not  in  blow :  the  fruit 
has  the  same  kind  of  angular  form  as  tjie  nut  of  the  Cupressusy  and  the  leaves 
are  long,  narrow,  and  pointed,  in  the  form  of  a  lancet.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
hereafter  examined  by  some  of  my  successors  at  a  more  favourable  time  of  the 
year.  The  brabejum  stelUUum  also  grows  here,  as  it  does  in  most  chasms  where 
the  declivity  runs  down  into  a  plain,  and  where  water  is  standing  the  whole 
year  through. 

We  crossed  the  Bot  river  without  much  trouble,  leaving  a  pretty  farm 
which  lies  upon  this  river  to  our  left.  The  plain  in  which  we  now  arrived 
lies  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  very  sandy.  Several  sorts 
oi  elichfymm  iorxn  its  most  beautiful  ornament;  the  principal  are  the^e^a- 
moidesy  the  vestiium:,  and  the  imbricaium.  The  colonists  call  all  tliis  species 
äeven'vearsßawärg,  because,  if  gathered  when  in  full  bloom,  they  will  last  for 
a  long  time  with  their  beauty  unimpaired;  seven  years,  according  to  the  popu« 
lar  belief.  The  houses  of  the  colonists  are  every  where  decorated  with  them : 
they  are  sent  as  presents  to  the  Cape  Town,  and  they  are  .even  made  an  arti- 
cle of  trafiSck  by  speculating  Europeans.  While  the  j^nglish  name,  everlast^ 
ingSf  and  the  French,  immortelles^  refer  to  the  imperishable  nature  of  their 
beauty,  we  Germans  are  pleased  to  call  them  papet-fiowen^  or  straw  flowers ;  \o 
designate,  in  truly  prosaic  terms,  the  dryness  which  prevents  their  j&ding. 
This  property,  and  the  bright  glow  of  their  colours,  point  out  very  decidedly 
the  dry  nature  of  the  soil^  and.  the  warmttTof  the  climate  in  which  they  are 
Datives.  Next  to  the  erica  and  protea^  these  are  some  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic {)lant8  of  the  country,  and  belong  almost  to  this  alone,  at  least  as  far  as 
concerns  the  species  elichrysum  and  the  greater  part  of  the  gnaphalia^ 
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CHAP.  XL. 

Visit  at  the  Houie  of  M*  Otto  •"-"Mirth  among  the  young  People  ( her  e.'^  Discussion 
concerning  the  African  Women.^^Bavians^ •Kloof. — Zoelemelks  Valley. — TiiePost* 
holder  Theunissen.^-^  Passage  aver  the  Br  cede  River. — Zwellendam*^^Botanical  Re^ 
searches  about  the  DcciVs'Bush.'^Planls  collected  there. — RoUcrdam. — Account  of 
the  old  blind  Botanist^  John  Andrew  Auge. 

After  resting  about  dood  forBOtne  hours  at  Boontjeskraal,  the  place  of  the 
worthy  Field-cornet  Conrad  Greevß,  towards  evening  we  reached  the  outward 
north-westerly  declivity  of  the  Black  Mountain,  at  9  place  where  a  stream 
called  the  Diep  river  flows,  from  it.*  We.stopped  for  the  night  at  the  house  of  a 
person  by  name  Otto,  who  was  not  at  home  himself^  hut  whose  children 
received  us  very  kindly,  and  did  the  honours  of  the  house  in  the  handsomest 
manner  possible«  We  found  a  party  of  jovial  young  people  assembled  here, 
consistin^of  the  future  sons-in-law,  suitors  to  the  two  charming  daughters 
of  the  house,  with  many  other  friends  and  neighbours  of  both  sexes.  Many 
of  them  were  already  acquainted  with  some  one  or  other  of  our  party,  from 
having  seen  them  in  former  journeys,  and  by  them  the  rest  of  the  company  were 
immediately  introduced  to  each  other,  so  that  our  intrusion  did  not  interrupt 
the  general  gaiety.  On  the  contrary,  we  were  readily  permitted  to  join  in 
their  mode  of  entertaining  themselves:  and  as  we  were  already  acquainted 
with  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  colonists,  it  was  easy  enough  for  us  to  fall 
at  once  into  their  ways  so  as  to  remove  every  thing  like  restraint. 


*  The  reader  mast  not  be  surprized  if  be  should  not  always  find  the  names  of  these  littit 
streams  noted  down  In  the  map.  They  are  too  numerous  to  be  aU  inserted,  particularly  in  a 
general  map ;  there  the  appropriate  names  of  certain  boundaries  must  be  most  plainly  distin. 
guishcd  if  a  person  wishes  to  be  clear,  and  to  giYc  the  most  exact  designation  of  those  objects 
which  rank  the  highest  in  their  importance.  For  the  rest«  the  Black  Mountain  here  mentioned 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  great  chain  that  bearf  the  same  iranoe,  and  runs  parallel  wkh  tht 
SOB  the  ro  coast. 
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On  this  occasion  I  was  more  fully  convinced  than  before^  that  a  journey 
like  that  which  I  had  taken  with  the  Commissary-General  is  not  propitious 
to  gaining  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  people,  of  their  manners,  customs, 
and  modes  of  thinking.  The  rank  of  our  chief,  the  number  of  his  train,  the 
trouble  and  disorder  every  where  occasioned  by  our  visits,  perhaps  also  the 
presence  of  our  ladies,  seemed  always  to  render  the  women,  both  wives  and 
daughters,  so  shy  and  distant,  not  to  mention  the  bustle  they  were  in  to 
prepare  every  thing  for  us,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  observe  them 
accurately.  But  on  the  present  journey,  1  saw  them  frequently  under  their 
^genuine  forms  :  these  I  neither  found  uniformly  amiable,  nor^  as  many  earlier 
travellers  assert  without  truth,  uniformly  rough  and  insignificant.  He  who 
comes  into  the  colony  with  all  the  recollections  of  the  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance he  has  left  in  his  highly  civilized  native  country  fresh  in  his  mind,  can 
scarcely  be  pleased  at  first  with  the  Cape  beauties,  particularly  with  those  of 
the  country.  The  women  here  are  commonly  very  pretty,  und  dressed  in 
the  very,  height  of  the  European  fashions,  whence  strangers  are  led  to  expect 
a  high  degree  of  education  and  polish  in  their  manners;  and  when  reluctantly 
obliged  to  change  their  opinions  in  this  respect,  they  perhaps  often  go  too  far 
the  other  way.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  the  African  ladies  cannot 
display  any  knowledge  in  books,  or  in  works  of  art,  and  that  they  do  not 
possess  very  refined  feelings  in  any  way  :  everything  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded from  their  earliest  youth  is  of  the  most  simple  and  prosaic  kind: 
they  live  entirely  among  themselves,  and  have  therefore  no  opportunities  of 
gaining  any  enlarged  stock  of  ideas.  Those  who  do  not  understand  the  rela- 
tions in  which  these  women  are  educated,  and  in  which  they  constantly  live; 
of  which  alone  therefore  they  can  have  any  clear  comprehension,  and  upon 
which  alone  they  are  consequently  enabled  to  speak,— who  judge  them 
according  to  the  first  impression  made,  will  very  probably  be  led  to  consider 
them  as  shy  and  simple.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  they  may  take 
offence  at  modes  of  expression  in  fact  very  polite  and  well  bred,  because  they 
do  not  understand  them  :  while  the  rough  joke  of  an  African  youth,  at  which 
our  ladies  would  bludh  and  cast  down  their  eyes,  will  be  received  with  laughter 
.  and  applause.  But  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  suppose  from  hence,  that 
they  have  no  sense  of  modesty  and  decorum  of  manners*  If  it  be  difficult  to 
offend  their  ears  bj*  words  whi^h  might  carry  offence  to  minds  differently 
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organized,  this  advantage  is  derived  from  it,  thac  their  imaginations  are  more 
tranquil,  they  are  more  secure  against  seduction  ;  since,  according  to  the 
universally  received  opinion^  girls  of  the  quickest  sensibility  are  always  the 
most  in  danger  in  this  respect* 

The  African  women  are  well  aware  themselves,  that  they  have  the  character 

among  the  Europeans  of  being  deficient  in  education,  and  of  permitting  them« 

selves  too  much  levity  in  their  intercourse  with  men  ;  they  are,  therefore, 

very  anxious  to  punish,  by  the  distance  of  their  behaviour,  the  error  of  these 

somewhat  too  squeamish  foreigners.     Howsoever  light  of  character  they  may 

be  supposed  at  first,  yet  when  put  to  the  proof,  strangers  uniformly  find  that 

nothing  can  be  more  difficult  than  to  obtain  the  slightest  favour  from  them, 

and  ho  instance  ever  fell  under  my  knowledge  of  the  last  favour  being  obtained« 

Mr:  Barrow,  who  pronounced  so  harsh  a  judgment  upon  the  women  of  the 

Cape,  afterwards  confuted  himself  in  the  most  forcible  manner,  by  marrying 

one  a  short  time  before  his  departure,  whom  he  took  with  him  to  England  ; 

an  example  followed  by  no  inconsiderable  number  of  his  countrymen.     He' 

who  would  form  a  more  accurate  judgment  of  the  African  women,  who  would 

not  consider  their  want  of  higher  cultivation  as  a  reproach,  but  would  make 

all  proper  allowances  for  that  slight  degree  of  ruggedness  which  is  the  inevit« 

able  effect  of  their  education  and  of  local  circumstances,  would  find  them  for 

the  most  part  amiable  and  worthy  of  respect.     The  modes  of  amusement  into 

which  we  now  entered,  would  indeed  to  a  highly  polished  and  cultivated 

European  cir'cle  have  appeared  very  dull  and  ennuyeux ;  yet  the  universal 

cheerfulness  that  every  where  reigned,  the  naivete  of  the  girls,  and  the  strong 

sense  of  honour  with  which   the  young  men  seemed  inspired,  made  the 

evening  pass  off  Very  agreeably ,  or  at  least  by  no  means  tediously.     Those 

who  do  not  expect  too  much  of  mankind,  may  almost  always  be  satisfied» 

and  will  often  find  more  to  please  them  than  they  expected. 

On  the  following  day  we  made  a  retrogade  movement  of  some  hours,  in 
order  to  visit  the  institution  of  the  Herrnhuters  at  Bavians* -kloof.  In  the 
way  thither  I  again^  found  a  rich  harvest  for  my  collection  of  plants,  parti-, 
cularly.as  we  approached  the  banks  of  the  river  Zonder-end:  these  banks  are 
richly  overgrown  with  shrubs.  The  halleria  ludida  and  elliptica  were  dis-' 
tinguished  above  the  rest  by  their  beautiful  red  flowers.  The  river  was  not 
ciMsed  without  difficulty,  since  the  water  was  four  feet  and  a  half  deep,  and 
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the  stream  rapid.  On  the  other  side  of  it  is  a  low  fertile  plain,  which  leads 
gradually  to. the  foot  of  the  moimtaips,  and  is  about  an  hour  in  breadth^  The 
church  of  Bavians'-kloof,  with  its  high  roof  and  the  buildings  around  it,  had  a 
very  picturesque  appearance,  as  seen  from  hence,  and  the  picture  was 
embellished  in  no  slight  degree  by  the  height  of  the 'mountains' behind,  and 
.  the  depth  of  the  chasm  at  the  entrance  of  which  the  village  lies.  The  brethren 
received  us  in  the  same  friendly  manner  as  on  the  former  occasion,  and  before  , 
dinner  we  had  an  excellent  chorus  from  the  Hottentots.  Looking  over  the 
institution,  and  a  walk  into  the  interior  of  the  vajley,  occupied  us  for  some 
hours  in  the  afternoon  ;  we  then  proceeded  on  oar  journey,  an<l  in  the  even- 
ing arrived  at  2k)etemelk's  valley,  having  passed  several  fine  farms,  of  which 
we  had  only  time  to  take  a  very  transient  view. 

The  road  from  Bavians'-kloof  to  Zoetemelk^'s  valley  runs  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills  parallel  with  the  river.  Many  Utile  streams  are  crossed,,  which  flowfr9m 
the  chasms,  and  water  th^  corn-fields.  In  the  beds  of  some  of  these,  which 
consist  of  small  loose  stones,  the  erica  urceolaris  groWs  rn  great  abundance» 
rising  sometimes  to  a  very  extraordinary  height,  even  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
feet.  I  remarked  some  little  difference  between  the  leaves  and  flowers  of 
these  plants,  and  those  of  the  same  species  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  clefts 
of  the  Table  Mountain,  particularly  in  Kerstenbosch ;  but  this  may  probably 
be  occasioned  solely  by  the  different  height  of  the  places  where  they  grew. 

The  spacious  buildings  in  the  valley,  which  is  a  rural  domain,  were  parti- 
cularly inspected  by  our  party,  with  the  view  to  their  being  converted  into 
warehouses  for  provisions.  On  the  following  day,  which  was  spent  here 
entirely.  Captain  Paravicini'gave  various  orders  for  their  repair  and  improve- 
ment. In  the  Postholder  of  the  place,  by  name  Theunissen,  he  found  a 
most  able,  active,  and  intelligent  assistant,  for  prosecuting  this  business  v 
to  him  was  consigned  the  care  of  auperintending  every  thing  till  our  return 
from  Zwellendam.  *  This  venerable  old  man,  who  was  far  from  rustic  in  his 
manners,  had  come  to  the  Cape  as  a  soldier  nearly  fifty  years  before,  where 
he  attracted  the  particular  notice  of  the  excellent  Governor  Tulbagh,  and  grew 
so  much  into  favour  with  bim,  that  he  was  appointed  to  his  present  post,, 
which  he  had  enjoyed  under  that  governor  and  his  successors  two-and-thirty 
years,  conducting  himself  in  it  with  the  utmost  activity,  and  giving  the  most 
perfect  satisfaction  to  his  employers«    Theunissen  was  the 'father  of  tea 
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children  ;  bis  three  eldest  sons  were  already  married  and  settled,  and  were 
considered  as  some  of  the  most  estimable  among  the  colonists.  lie  had 
educated  his  family  himself,  training  them  to  be  useful  citizens  and  good 
domestic  wives.  The  pleasure  of  having  all  his  children,  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  grand-children,  sometimea  collected  around  him»  conferred  on  the 
evening  of  his  life  that  serenity  and  happiness  to  which  his  merits  had  sq 
just  a  claim. 

Besides  a  magazine  of  provisions,  it  was  proposed  to  establish  in  Zoete- 
melk's' valley  store*houses  for  ammunition  and  other  warlike  necessaries.  A 
part  of  these  stores  had  been  sent,  hither  a  short  time  before,  the  superin- 
tendance  of  which  was  confided  to  a  young  officer  of  the  artillery;  but 
he  had  the  misfortune  not  long  after  to  receive  «o  severe  a  wound  in  exercis- 
ing,  that  he  was  rendered  incapable  of  active  service  for  the  rest  of  his  life« 
He,  however,  made  himself  useful  in  instructing  the  younger  children  and 
grand-children  of  the  Postholder,  by  which  means,  he  at  the  same  time  bound 
these  good  people  to  him  in  stronger  ties,  and  found  an  interesting  amusement 
to  beguile  his  many  hours  of  leisure  which  would  otherwise  have  been  very 
wearisome. 

Several  of  the  most  distinguished  colonists  of  these  parts,  particularly  the 
commandant  of  the  citizen  company,  came  to  visit  Captain  Paravicini,  and 
received  from  him  many  instructions  for  the  erection  of  signal-posts,  for  the 
facilitating  and  expediting  the  correspondence  with  the  government,  and  for 
procuring  a  large  supply  of  salt  from  the  salt-pans  in  Zoetendal's  valley. 

Our  waggon  had  met  with  an  accident  in  crossing  the  river  Zonder-end. 
Through  the  inattention  of  the  driver,  it  was  suffered  to  plunge  with  too  mujch 
precipitation  down  the  steep  bank  into  the  stream,  so  that  one  of  the  hinder 
oxen  fell  and  was  strangled  with  the  harness  about  the  neck.  This  occasioned 
so  long  a  stop  in  the  midst  of  the  water,  that  every  thing  in  the  waggon  got 
completely  wetted,  my  collection  of  plants  among  the  rest :  it  occasioned  me 
a  half-day^s  work  to  dry  them  and  the  papers,  and  to  put  them  up  again 
properly.  I  was  not,  on  this  account,  deterred  from  continuing  my  pursuit,  but 
in  the  afternoon  rambled  over  the  heights  above  Zoetemelk's  valley,  accom- 
panied by  my  pupil.  I  found  a  number  of  beautiful  plants,  among  others, 
several  sorts  of  heaths  entirely  new  to  me. 
On  the  seventh  of  September  we  proceeded  fiurther  down  the  river  Zonder-end, 
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crossing  it  several  times,  and  baited  at  length  at  the  house  of  our  friend  Holz- 
ba  ssen,  the  son-in-law  of  the  Postholder  Theunissen.  As  we  could  not  all 
be  accommodated  here,  some  were  obliged  to  go  for  the  night  to  a  neighbour'* 
ing  farm.  It  happened,  however,  as,  is  not  often  the  case,  that  this  visit 
was  not  agreeable  to  the  master  of  the  house,  who  had  therefore  absented 
himself  with  his  wife.  The  two  gentlemen  having,  however,  had  some 
intimation  of  the  disposition  of  these  people,  made  no  ceremony,  but  quietly 
took  possession  of  the  house  in  the  true  military  style  ;  and  ordered  the  slaves 
to  prepare  them  a  good  supper  from  the  store» 4hat  it  contained.  This  was 
attended  with  the  consequence  they  expected  ;  for  the  master  of  the  house 
now  came  forth  from  his  concealment,  making  at  least  a  shew  of  courtesy 
and  hospitality.  The  wife,  however,  who  on  our  former  journey  had  refused 
to  let  her  house  be  made  a  lodging^place  for  some  of  our  people,'notwith- 
standinrg  the  change  in  her  husband^s  behaviour,  could  not  be  brought  to 
any  thing  like  civility,  but  continued,  to  the  very  moment  of  our  departure» 
altogether  rude  and  ungracious.  A  hint  upon  this  subject,  which  she 
received  frojxi  Captain  Paravicini,  gave  occasion  to  a  truly  comic  scene,  since 
she  chose  to  ascribe  all  her  ill^humour  to  her  husband,  because  she  had 
wanted  to  prevent  his  talking  against  the  government  and  the  Governor. 
Not  being  disposed  to  interfere  in  this  matter,  we  left  the  loving  couple  in  a 
most  warm  matrimonial  dispute. 

The  farther  we  went,  the  more  dry,  alas !  did  we  find  the  country.  In 
some  particular  spots,  during  the  whole  winter,  which  had  now  continued 
five  months,  not  a  drop  of  rain  had  fallen,  and  the  cattle  were  sick,  and 
dying  for  want  of  food,  while  the  corn-lands  were  necessarily  left  uncultivated« 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  obliged  to  seek  a  refuge  for  their  cattle  in 
the  mountainous  countries.  Close  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Zonder- 
end,  where  the  ground,  was  low,  the  vegetation  was  tolerably  flourishing. 
Large  streaks  of  land,  running  between  the  little  copses,  were  covered  with 
the  galenia  africanay  a  plant  which  furnishes  the  most  wholesome  food  for 
horses,  but  the  horned  cattle  do  not  like  it. 

By  noon  we  arrived  on  the  bank  of  the  Breede  river,  which,  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  is  not  fordable  in  the  place  where  we  had  crossed  it  in  our  former 
journey.  The  intercourse  between  Zwellendam  and  the  Cape  Town  would 
be  entirely  cut  off  during  the  winter,  had  not  a  ferry  been  made  over  thmt^  ' 
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river»  by  means  of  which,  travellers,  with  their  waggons,  horses,  and  oxen^ 
can  be  set  over  very  conveniently«  This  ferry  is  at  the  distance  of  about 
an  hour  from  the  direct  road,  since  it  could  only  be  established  where  the 
fall  was  not  too  great,  and  the  current  flowed  tranquilly  over  a  broad  bed. 
Every  one  who  makes  use  of  the  ferry« pays  a  dollar  and  half  for  crossing.  The 
right  of  levying  this  money,  with  the  use  of  a  neighbouring  fief,  is  farmed  to 
a  colonist,  who  engages  to  keep  the  ferry-boat  in  good  repair,,  and  to  furnish 
all  the  rope  necessary  for  working  it  over.  This  ferry-boat  is  a  sort  of  flying- 
bridge,  which  is  drawn  over  by  means  of  a  very  strong  rope  stretched  across 
the  river  from  one  side  to  the  others  the  same  that  is  called  in  Holland  a 
jHmL  We  stopped  at  the  house  of  the  ferryman,  or  pontmau,  as  he  is  here 
termed,  whose  name  was  Coen,  till  our  waggon  came  up  with  us.  By  this  man 
we  were  furnished  with  a  dinner,  which  he  seasoned  so  well  with  a  number 
of  droll  stories  and  anecdotes,  related  with  uncommon  fluency,  that  be  made 
it  pass  off  very  pleasantly. 

The  passage  over  the  Breede  river,  which  is  indeed  here  tolerably  broad,  has 
in  it  this  peculiar  charm,  that  it  is  almost  the  only  point  in  the  whole 
colony  where  a  considerable  expanse  of  water,  and  the  sight  of  a  boat, 
presents  to  the  mind  a  living  picture  of  the  navigable  streams  <n  our  native 
couatry.  The  high  banks  overgrown  with  bushes,  the  house  of  the  pantman 
lying  at  a  little  distance  upon  9  naked  eminence,  and  the  more  distant  hills, 
rising  in  the  back  ground,  form  altogether  a  most  picturesque  scene;  one 
which  in  this  country  is  very  rare.* 

Without  meeting  with  any  other  incident  worthy  of  notice,  we  arrived  in 
the  evening  at  Zwellendam,  and  went  to  the  house  of  the  Landdrost  Faure. 
He  had  set  out  himself  some  days  before-to  Algoa  Bay,  to  arrange  with  Captain 
Alberti  and  th^  Landdrost  Stockenstroem,  the  boundaries  between  the  three 
districts  of  Zwellendam,  Uitenhage,  and  Graaff  Reynett :  the  family^  how- 
ever, received  us  with  the  accustomed  hospitality  of  the' country,  and  insisted 


*  Id  mj  return,  I  endeaTOured  to  take  a  sketch  of  this  icene,  in  the  intention  d(  gifiog  it  a 
place  here ;  bat  when  the  plate  was  engraved,  I  found  that  the  small  scale,  to  which  the  objects 
were  necessarily  reduced,  derogated  so  much  from  the  character  of  the  scenery,  that  I  withdrew 
the  sketch  «ntirely,  ua.willing  to  increase  the  price  of  mj  book  bj  a  plate  which^  for  these 
leasons,  would  neither  hare  been  beautiful  nor  instrocÜTe. 
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that  we  should  all  take  up  our  abode  at  the  drosty,  though  we  had  already  made 
arrangements  for  hiring  lodgings  in  the  houses  ofsome  of  the  citizeos»  The 
absence  of  the  Laiiddrost,  who  did  not  suppose  the  visit  of  the  ConamiMion  to 
be  so  near,  presented  a  considerable  obstacle  to  following  entirely  the  objects 
of  our  journey ;  nevertheless,  the  activity  of  the  secretary  to  the  district, 
Frauenfeider,  who  filled  the  oflSce  of  deputy  till  bis  return,  was  such  as  to 
give  hopes,  that,  by  bis  assistance,  the  views  of  the  Governor,  in  all  the  most 
essential  points,  would  not  be  disappointed. 

The  four  days  that  we  remained  here  were  passed  by  Captain  Paravicini 
in  consulting  with  the  secretary  and  the  justice  of  the  district,  on  the  best 
means  to  be  employed  for  the  different  objects  that  were  tobe  attained,  and  in 
giving  all  necessary  instructions  for  making  the  proper  contracts,  an4  dispers-» 
ing  the  proper  circular  orders.  Ev^ry  individual  of  the  company  lent  their 
assistance  in  this  task,  partly  by  drawing  up  the  requisite  papers,  partly 
by  making  multiplied  copies  of  them  for  circulation  :  so  that  upon  thewhole^i 
the  principal  object  of  the  journey,  collecting  large  quantities  of  provisions^ 
and  fixing  on  the  proper  places  as  dep6u  for  them,  was  tolerably  well 
accomplished.  What  could  not  be  done  immediately  was  necessarily  left  to 
the  future  cares  of  the  Landdrost ;  and  this  the  rather,  since  it  was  impossible, 
in  so  short  a  time,  to  be  aware  of  every  thing  that  must  be  provided  for. 
The  event  fully  proved  that  no  confidence  in  his  zeal  and  cares  could  be 
misplaced. 

To  Lieutenant  Meier  was  assigned  the  task  of  superintending  the  erection 
of  a  powder  magazine  and  laboratory  at  Zwellendam.  Some  invalid  soldiers 
of  the  artillery,  whom  it  was  the  wish  of  the  government  to  establish  in  a  quiet 
mode  of  life,  were  appointed  as  his  assistants,  and  were  to  work  under  his 
guidance  in  the  laboratory.  To  find  a  proper  place  for  the  purpose  was  not 
eaay,  since,  on  account  of  the  great  danger  attending  such  works,  they  must 

*  not  be  carried  on  near  any  dwelling-houses.  At  lengthy  a  sort  of  shed,  or 
barn,  in  the  church-yard,  which  had  served  as  a  workshop  to  the  people  em- 

'  ployed  in  building  the  church,  was  fixed  upon  to  be  converted  into  a  labora- 
tory ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  made  to  it  at  first  by  the  obstinacy 
of  the  ecclesiastical  council,  it  was  at  length  hired,  and  possession  was  taken 
of  it  immediately.  At  the  same  time,  a  pretty  house  was  engaged  by  the 
government  for  Lieu  tenant.  Meier,  whereiie  established  himself  happily,  with 
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his  wife  and  a  numerous  family,  rejoiced,  after  having  passed  through  so  many 
storms  of  fate,  here  to  find  a  pleasant  asylum,  with  the  prospect  of  an  easy 
and  comfortable  provision  for  the  rest  of  his  days»  Alas  !  he  thought  not  how 
short-lived  this  joy  was  tobe. 

•  »  The  more  accurate  examination  of  the  wooded  chasms  in  the  mountains 
about  Zwellendam  was  the  principal  object  of  my  journey.  Scarcely  was  the 
sun  risen  In  the  morning  after  our  arrival,  when  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  Devil's 
Bush.  Almost  on  quitting  the  village,  upon  the  very  first  height,  I  was 
greeted  with  some  beautiful  sorts  of  the  low  species  of  blaeria^  which  is 
properly  at  home  in  this  country:  the  heaths  which  I  had  found  on  the 
Breede  river,  though  so  nearly  related  to  them,  were  not  to  be  seen  here. 
The  mtais,  generally  speaking,  the  property  of  the  little  80uth*west  corner 
of  Africa  ;  but  some  of  the  sorts  are  to  be  found  about  Tulbagh  and  Zwellen- 
dam.  With  this  species  may  also  be  mentioned  some  slruthiola^  pas9erina^ 
MtiAphylica,  which  seem  properly  to  belong  only  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Cape  Town.  Among  the  hlaeria  were  several  new  sorts;  one  even,  which,  in 
the  sequel,  has  been  determined  a  new  species,  sympieza. 

My  route  lay  now  through  a  low  place  between  two  considerable  mountain 
ridges,  which  was  watered  all  along  by  a  rapid  stream.  Among  the  rushy 
grass  growing  in  this  hollow,  many  single  low  shrubs  were  strewed  about, 
particularly /70^a//riVr  buxifolia^  myrtillifolia^  and  a  new  sort ;  virgaia^  polygaia 
apposiüfoliaj  aspalafhus  thymifoliay  niveUj  several  lipariay  rafnia^  cleomea^  and 
other  species,  almost  all  of  the  family  of  papilionaceous  flowers.  At  length  I 
arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  wood.  Gladly  would  I  give  such  a  description  of  it 
as  should  be  comprehensible  to  all  my  readers,  if  this  were  not  very  difficult, 
nay,  almost  impossible,  without  either  confining  myself  to  general  indications, 
or  by  entering  on  the  subject  more  diffusely,  annoying  the  botanical  reader 
with  dwelling  on  particulars  which  would  materially  weaken  the  scientific 
part  of  my  description.  I  must,  however,  be  permitted  the  use  of  some 
latin  names,  familiar  to  those  who  have  any  knowledge  of  plants,  and  must 
be  allowed  to  weave  together  a  little  nosegay,  such  as  may  give  a  tolerable  idea 
of  a  Southern  African  wood.  From  the  general  extension  of  botanical  know- 
ledge, and  the  taste  which  lovers  of  gardening  have  acquired,  within  a  few 
years,  for  the  plants  that  grow  about  the  Cape,  it  may  be  hoped  that  among 
my  readers,  some  will  be  found  who  will  excuse  me  to  the  rest.    ^ 
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I  was  sainted,  eyen  before  I  arrived  at  the  wood,  with  the  camphor-like 
smell  from  the  flowers  of  the  dioimea^  which  were  growing  upoD  the  banks 
of  the  stream  ;  and  the  first  thing  that  met  mj  eyes  on  coming  to  the  wood, 
was  the  baresma  9trratifoliumj  taller  than  the  ordinary  height  of  a  man,  with 
its  brown  and  slender  branches  covered  with  bright«greeo  leftv^es«  and  thinly 
spread  white  flowers,  all  turned  to  the  light  of  the  beneficent  aun.  Several 
sorts  of  duiftia^  as  the  pmlchelia^  dluUrmndeB^  i^mentoiat  and  gridiotdu^ 
shared  the  humid  spot.  Among  them  grew  (where  with  us  grow  the  mentha 
and  veronica i)  agaiho$ma  serp^ltaceum^  ümfolia^  and  pubaeens^  the  two  first 
of  which  were  quite  new  to  me«  In  th&  drier  parts  were  ornigoihalum^ 
aniliferlcum  butbine^  adenundra  uniflora^  and  viUoBa,  diosma  peetmatmn  obtu* 
saium^  and  graveakmy  with  several  laelunalia.  Further  up,  in  a  place  wheie 
the  wood  was  less  thick,  and  where  there  was  consequently  more  light,  I 
found  abfundance  of  nnfrsine  Africana^  (which  is  veryJike  the  vocctWuvftOf 
our  country),  in  company  with  anthwpetnum  aeihiopicum^  and  diffprtia 
juniperma^  covering  a  considerable  tract  of  stones,  and  growing  at  the  loots  of 
the  first  laige  trees.  The  next  shade  presented  me  with  the  dark  leaves  of 
the  lauropkjfllus  capemsis,  and  &rther  in  towered  trees  of  various  sorts,  as 
MeleroxyloUi  ehebergia  capenm^  tuctea  vndniaim^  podoearpus  Mlongata :  many 
a; space  between  these  was  occupied  by  low  shrubs^  as  royexkt,  brtftmia^  and 
cluyiia^  The  higher  branches  of  the  trees  vrere  entwined  with  the  woody 
wide-spreading  runners  of  the  cynanchum  obtusifolium,  which  sometimes, 
hanging  down  to  the  very  groirnd,  obstructed  the  way.  I  was  able  without 
much  trouble  to  draw  out  a  young  string  of  it^  but  when  1  had  gone  as  far  as 
thirteen  elis,*  was  obliged  to  cqt  it  off.  The  colonists  call  this  plant  mon^ 
key^s^eord,  since,  the  monkeys  often  make  use  of  it  to  get  from  tree  to  trete» 
Of  the  thick  stems  which  are  wound  round  the  branches  of  the  trfees,  and 
which  are  often  from  two  inches  to  three  and  a  half  in  diameter,  sticks  are 
made,  which,  on  account  of  their  pretty  twining  appearance,  are  much,  bough/t 
up  by  the  gentry  at  the  Cape  Town,  where  they  are  called  Esculapian  «ticks. 
The!  slender  bending  strings  are  about  the  thickness  of  a  little  finger.  It  is 
very  seldom  that  side-shoots  are  to  be  seen  :  the  string  constantly  rubs  on  in  * 
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*  We  do  not  know  whether  the  Author  means  here  the  Flemish  ell,  which  is  only  three-quar. 
ters  of  onr  yard,  or  the  Fre uch  ell^  which  is  five  quarters.— Tk A ivslatob.  '\  ' 
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leiigtb,  so  that  the  some  will  oftra  twine  itself  round  ten-or  twelve  large  trees. 
On  the  young  points  alone  do  the  leaves  grow  in  pairs :  farther  bock  the  pairs 
become  more  rare^  and  at  length  eease  entirely. 

Woods  can  only  flourish  in  Southern  Africa  where  there  is  an  eternal 
moisture ;  oonsequently  only  in  the  deepest  chasms  of  the  mountains,  where 
water  trickles  Unceasingly  down  the  stony  walls  that  rise  on  either  side»  and 
where  the  sun  cannot  exercise  its  all*drying  power.  As  the  large  trees  owe 
their  growth  originally  only  to  this  supply  of  water,  they,  by  a  reaction^  shelter 
the  ground^  by  the  shade  which  their  branches  afibrd,  from  evaporation,  and 
assist  to  retain  the  moisture.  At  the  same  tinie,  they  stop  the  stones  as  they 
roll  from  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  prepare  a  new  receptacle  for  the 
water,  by  the  soil  formed  from  their  decay ed «leaves.  From  all  these  wooded 
chasms,  therefore,  abundant  streams  flow,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil 
that  the  water  passes  through,  is  always  tinted  with  a  dark  brown  colour« 
To  these  woods  is  the  whole  southern -coast  of  Africa  indebted  for  its  fertility : 
if  cut  away,  the  country  would  be  rendered  uninhabitable  for  centuries.  To 
take  a  walk  for  pleasure  in  them^  is,  however,  not  possible; — they  only  admit 
of  climbing.  The  paths  are  tracked  between  the  stems  of  the  trees  ;  and  ^hey 
are  inconvenient  from  their  steepness,  and  the  slippery  nature  of  the  ground. 

Some  wood*plants  grow  in  the  moist  soil,  the  appearance  of  which,  from 
that  very  circumstance,  is  wholly  unlike  the  generality  of  African  plants; 
they  rather- bring  to  mind  the  idea  of  those  that  grow  in  our  German 
groves.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  a  sticky  kind  of  plant,  galium 
gUbrum^  which  very  much  resembles  our  galiuvi  apmaine^  or  goose-grass, 
and  is  no  less  adhering  in  its  nature.  A  plant,  whtch^  is  now  very  much 
cherished  in  our  conservatories,  the  p/pc/mn/Af^  yric/iVdittf,  was  here  in  very 
great  abundance  ;  and  the  lily-white  hue  of  its.  large  bunches  of  flowers, 
formed  a  fine  contrast  with  the  dark  soil  over  which  they  were  spread.  These 
Were  accompanied  by  the  aniirrhhmm  macrocarpum^  phamaeeum  galioides^ 
^nd  f^bensireiita  deniata;  but  nowhere  were  any  genuine  grasses,  or  any 
sappy  kind  of  pibnt  to  be  seen,  nor  any  shrub  with  (lesliy  berries;  no 
praUa^  erica,  or  ^naphalia^ — no  plants  of  the  nyngeniua  family,  nor  any  of 
the  ranunculus  .\x\hQ.  Higher,  up  jn  the  chasm  were  the  silene  ornata.  orni- 
thogalum  parvißorum^  and  several  sorts  of  oralis,  already  in  blow,  and  the  ^ 
crassula  sylvaiicdy   roo(ed  in  the  hard   stone.     Higher  still  rose  a  gigantio 
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pofypodium^  with  several  ferns  aod  mosses,  things  very  rare  io  thia  country. 
In  the  stream  itself  was  a  plant,  the  Voots  of  which  were  fast  between  the 
interstices  of  the  rocks,  having  a  sort  of  grass-like  appearance,  with  very  small 
stalkless  leaves,  growing  to  the  heighth  of  about  two  feet«  Thi&deserves  a  more 
accurate  examination  from  thoie  that  shall  come  after  me :  perhaps  it  may  be 
a  sort  of  fresh-water  alga^  of  a  wholly  new  species«  Wherever  the  sun  pane- 
trated  in  the  wood^  there  were  abundance  of  butterfUea  and  beetles  ;  and  from 
above,  at  the  inaccessible  end  of  the  chasm,  the  incessant  noise  of  multi« 
tudes  of  apes  was  repeated  by  the  echoes  all  around. 

,  It  was  already  far  into  the  afternoon  when  I  turned  my  steps  homeward, 
laden  with  the  treasures  which  I  had  collected.  1  did  not  now  take  the  path 
through  the  bottom  of  the  dell,  but  made  my  way  along  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  where  I  found  Bome  p^largania  the  tnyrrhifalium  among  othersi 
hermannia  ctmeaia,  erinia  serpyllaceus^  indigofera  erecta^  borbonia  rti9cifolia^ 
iiiib^  cemuOf  gmdia  folygalmfoUa^  and  many  other  beautiful  plants,  which 
furnished  n)e  ample  employment  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  A  heavy  and 
contimted  rain^  very  desirable  upon  every  other  account,  which  fell  on  the 
following  day S|  prevented  my  visiting  the  Devil's  Bush  again  till  the  day 
before  our  departure.  The  stream  was  then  so  swelled,  that  I  was  precluded 
from  penetrating  far  into  the  dell,  and  I  was  obliged  to  content  myaelf  with 
gleaning  some  few  plants  which  had  escaped  me  on  my  first  visit,,  and  col« 
lectjng  the  s^eds  of  a  few  others« 

The  afternoon  of  this  last  day  was  devoted  to  an  excursion  to  Rotterdani»- 
the  Landdrost's  country  seat^  whither  the  young  ladies  of  the  house  accom« 
panied  us  on  horseback.  We  looked  all  about  the  premises,  and  particularly 
examined  the  fine  stud  of  horses  belonging  to  the  proprietor  of  the  place« 
But  all  these  things  were  viewed  by  me  with  indifference.  I*  was  impatient 
to  get  to  the  last  house  in  the  court,  where  dwelt  an  old  countryman  of  mine, 
the  oldest  botauist  living,  the  blind  Auge,  now  arrived  at  the  great  age  of 
ninety-three. 

John  Andrew  A  uge,  bom  at  StoUberg  in  the  year  17 1 1,  from  an  irresistible 
propensity  to  the  study  of  plants,  which  he  had  acquired  as  a  gardexier^s  boy, 
went  into  Holland  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  that  country  being 
then  considered  as  the  principal  seat  of  science  in  gardening.  Here,  under 
the  celebrated  Boerhaave,  he  acquired  a  more  than  ordinary  stock  of  know- 
ledge in   bis  business«    Oldenland  and  Berg  had  even  at  that  time  made 
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voyages  to  the  Cape,  whence  they  had  returned  with  large  coileetiötiB  of 
plants  from  that  country.  Their  example,  and  the  Encouragement  he 
received  from  Boerhaave,  determined  Auge  to  make  the  same  voyage,  and 
he  came  to  the  Cape  in  the  year  17479  furnished  with  very  good  recom* 
mendations.  The  then  Governor,  Swellengrebei,  immediately  appointed  him 
assistant  to  the  Company's  garden,  and  Governor  Tulbagh,  with  whom, 
from  his  botanical  knowledge,  he  was  a  great  favourite,  made  him  afterwards 
principal  overseer.  He  then  exerted  the  utmost  diligence  to  store  the  garden 
with  every  sort  of  rare  African  plant,  so  as  to  convert  it  into  a  true  botanic 
garden.  In  those  times  alone  could  that  praise  be  justly  ascribed  to  it:  all 
the  rarities  now  to  be  found  there  are  remains  of  Auge's  cares  and  industry^ 
With  equal  diligence  did  he  collect  wild  plants  for  his  herbarium;  this  in  the 
sequel  he  sent  to  Burmann^  who  afterwards  publicly  made  use  of  it  for  the 
extension  of  knowledge  in  the  botanical  science. 

In  the  year  1761,  at  the  suggestion  of  Governor  Tulbagh,  he  accompanied 
the  Commission,  which,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Commandant  Hope,  under- 
took a  journey  along  the  Great  river  to  the  country  of  the  Ndmaaquas.  From 
this  expedition  he  returned  with  a  great  many  new  plants,  which  were  after- 
wards described  by  his  European  friends.  Ten  years  after,  he  accompanied 
Thunberg  and  Masson  in  some  of  their  excursions,  and  also  made  acquaint- 
ance with  Sparrman.  In  later  times,  from  a  constantly-increasing  weakness 
of  sight,  he  obtained  his  dismission  with  a  small  pension^  with  which  he 
retired  to  live  near  an  old  friend  in  the  distant  country  upon  the  Chamtoo 
river.  This  friend  took  care  of  him  when  he  became  wholly  blind, he  being  then 
more  than  seventy  years  old,  and  in  his  arms  he  hoped  to  have  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  peace.  But  he  was  yet  to  experience  severe  proofs  of 
the  instability  of  all  human  hopes.  When  the  Cape  was  taken  by  the  English 
in  1795,  he  lost  his  pension ;  his  worthy  friend,  however,  did  not  permit 
him  to  be  any  sufferer  by  this  loss:  he  took  the  same  care  of  him  as  before, 
providing  for  all  his  wants  out  of  his  own  stores.  Yet  here  again  the  botanist 
was  to  be  farther  instructed  in  the  instability  of  fate  :— by  the  inroads  of  the 
Caffres,  his  friend  was  reduced  to  poverty,  and  instead  of  being  able  to  help 
others,  was  himself  in  need  of  assistance.  The  farm  at  which  Auge  was 
living  was  surprised  in  the  night  by  the  savages,  and  the  inhabitants,  too  weak 
to  resist,  were  glad  to  take  advantage  of  the  darkness,  to  escape  with  their 
lives,  leaving  their  whole  property  a  prize  to  the  enemy.    The  old  blind  man, 
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however,  was  not  forgotten :  he  wa»  carried  away,  half  led,  half  dragged,  to 
the  neitt  farm,  where  a  waggon  was  obtained  for  pursuing  the  flight.  Bewail- 
ing the  loss  of  all  his  property,  particularly  his  books  and  collection  of  plants, 
be  was  brought  to  Zwellendam,  where  the  excellent  Faure  took  him  under 
his  protection  as  the  friend  of  his  father,  who  had  been  long  dead,  providing 
him  with  food,  lodging,  andcloathing,  without  ever  expecting  the  least  return« 

The  old  man  having  been  advertised  of  our  intended  visit,  had  placed  himself 
before  the  door  of  his  cottage,  and  made  many  excuses  for  his  blindness  and 
debility.  He  was  tall,  still  tolerably  upright,  and  his  hair,  as  white  as'snow» 
hung  about  his  shoulders.  The  sight  of  a  blind  person  always  excites  com* 
passion  ;  here  respect  was  inspired  by  the  sight  of  dignified  old  age,  to  which 
with  me  was  added  veneration  for  one  of  the  most  skilful  of  botanists;  and 
notwithstanding  the  homeliness  of  his  dress,  he  stood  in  the  midst  of  us  tho 
object  of  our  highest  respect  and  interest«  He  gave  us  a  very  connected  and 
affecting  detail  of  the  hardships  he  had  recently  endured,  not  however 
dwelling  upon  them  so  eagerly  as  upon  the  kindness  he  had  received  from  hi$ 
present  benefactor.  He  told  us  that  his  health  did  not  yet  seem  much  on 
the  decline,  so  as  to  make  him  think  hisr  death  very  near,  and  he  was  afraid  h% 
should  long  be  a  burden  upon  this  excellent  patron.  He  did  not,  however^ 
repine  at  it,  as  he  was  sure  that  the  kindness  shewn  him  was  with  the 
utmost  good  will,  and  he  was  highly  grateful  for  it.  He  was  grieved^how» 
ever,  that  he  had  lost  his  pension,  since  that  would  have  enabled  him  not  to 
be  so  great  an  expense  to  the  Landdrost ;  it  would  at  least  have  found  him 
in  cloatbing.  I  learnt  by  the  way  that  the  worthy  Faure  had  never  applied 
to  get  the  pension  renewed,  out  of  delicacy  to  the  old  man,  lest  it  should 
appear  as  if  he  grudged  any  part  of  the  money  spent  upon  him. 

A  mere  relation  of  what  passed  at  this  interview  was  sufficient  to  obtain 
from  the  Governor  the  restoration  of  the  pension  with  a  small  monthly  addition 
to  it ;  and  if  the  English,  as  I  am  inclined  to  hope^have  continued  the  bene» 
faction,  my  visit  was  at  least  attended  with  this  advantage,  that  it  has  con- 
tributed towards  rendering  the  evening  of  so  venerable  an  old  man^s  life 
somewhat  more  easy  and  serene. 

In  giving  me  these  details,  it  was  very  evident  that  he  still  retained  all 
his  love  for  his  favourite  scienae^  and  I  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  find  How  ^ 

well  he  remjembered  the  names  of  the  various  African  productions.  He 
was  rejoiced  to  hear  that  I   was  a  collector  of  plants,  and  told  me  many 
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things  relating  to  those  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  DeviPs  Bush ;  but'  he 
called  them  after  the  old  names  given  by  Burmann.  lie  had  almost  entirely 
forgotten  his  native  tongue,  and  spoke  the  corrupted  Dutch  of  the  colonists.  , 
He  enquired  with  very  particular  interest  about  the  botanic  garden  at  the  Cape 
Town,  asking  whether  such  and  such  trees  that  he  had  planted  were  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  with  the  same  anxiety  as  if  they  had  been  the  friends 
of  his  youth.  **  Is  my  heliconia  alba  alive  ?r— is  my  corallodendron*  as  flnp  a 
tree  äs  ever?**— As  1  answered  in  the  affirmative  to  his  enquiries  after  these 
and  many  others,  he  begged  me  to  describe  them  to  him,  how  tall  and  how 
thick  they  were,  and  he  said  he  should  die  happier,  if  he  could  but  feel  them 
once  again.  He  enquired  about  several  others,  concerning  which  I  could  not 
give  him  any  information,  either  because  they  were  no  longer  in  existence,' 
or  that  I  did  not  understand  the  names  by  which  he  distinguished  them.  1 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  the  first  to  tell  him  that  Thunbefg  had  called  a 
speciesof  plant  after  him  Augea  Ca;ie?Mt«,  in  order  that  future  botanists  might 
have  a  lasting  memorial  of  his  services.  He  was  almost  angry  that  I  could^ 
not  tell  him  immediately  from  recollection  to  what  class  it  belonged,  for  he 
would  gladly  have  known  that,  and  whether  it  was  a  plant  with  which  he 
was  acquainted. 

My  companions  had  soon  dispersed  themselves,  and  I  went  with  my  old 
man  into  his  room,  where  I  found  every  thing  very  clean  and  in  the  nicest 
order«  and  where  was  an  old  slave,  whom  the  Landdrost  had  given  him  as  a 
servant.  He  lamented  anew  the  loss  of  his  collection  of  plants,  and  cursed 
the  Caffres  because  they  bad  deprived  him  of  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  me 
fvith  it.  He  said  I  was  the  first  botanist  he  had  seen  for  many  years,  and 
if  he  could  have  the  same  pleasure  onee  every  year,  his  life  would  he  much 
less  tedious  to  him,  for  the  only  recreation  he  had  was  walking  out  several 
times  in  the  day,  holding  by  the  arm  of  his  black  attendant.  I  stayed  more 
than  an  hour  with  him,  «od  was  really  affected  at  taking  my  leave  of  th^ 
venerable  old  man«  At  our  separation  I  made  him  repeated  promises  that  I 
would  speak  in  his  behalf  to  the  Governor,  and  that  if  I  ever  came  again  to 
Zwellendam,  I  would^pend  a  whole  da}'  with  him. 


•  He  meant  streMzia  alba  and  er^thrina  caffra^  which  are  still  two  of  the  highest  ornaments 
i%  the  Cape«Town  garden.  The  first  he  brought,  as  he  now  informed  me,.  fV^m  the  country  of 
tts  Namaaqnas^  the  otheir  from  the  Caifi«  conatry« 
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CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

Return  to  the  Capt  Ta^m.-^Ziekenhms.'^The  Black  Mountain.-^The  Hoi 
Sprwgs.^^Docior  Hmssncr^s  Establishment  there. — Account  of  the  Wax-Treeyimi 
Munner  of  preparing  the  Wax  from  it. —  Miliiarj/  Regulations  made  hy  the 
Governor, — The  Author  appointed  Surgeon^Major  to  the  Hottentot  Battalion. — Terrible 
Epidemic  Disease  among  the  Troops. —  Explosion  of  the  Laboratory  at  ZweHendam.^^ 
Departure  of  the  Commissary •Generd  De  Mist  for  Europe. 

Ik  the  night  before  tfhe  day  fixed  for  our  departure,  a  heavy  raio  fell  again ; 
and,  though  it  abated  in  the  morning,  the  stream  was  so  OHicb  «welled  by  it, 
that  we  could  not  set  o£P  till  tioon.  Even  then  it  was  not  without  difficulty 
that  we  crossed  the  Klip  river  and  the  PoespaS'-valley .*  Our  hospitable  hosts 
had,  indeed,  m  the  hope  of  detaining  us  longer,  dwelt  in  strong  terms  upon 
Hie  dangers  to  be  encountered ;  bat  by  the  assistance  of  a  very  able  and 
experienced  guide,  we  conquered  them  all  happily,  and  came  off  with 
Bo  worse  disaster  than  having  our  legs  very  much  wetted.  Our  party 
received  at  Zwellendam  the  addition  of  Lieutenant  Gosslingof  the  Waideck 
Jägers,  who,  having  been  summoned  from  his  station  at  Algoa«-Bay^  was  tra« 
Telling  to  the  Cape  Town.  In  a  few  hours  we  reached  the  Breede  river, 
which  was  happily  crossed  tfi rough  the  intervention  of  our  jovial  Pantman. 
From  thence  we  continued  our  journey  to  the  river  Zonder-end, 

It  is  astonishing  how  rapidly  the  whole  appearance  of  an  African  landscape 
|s  changed  by  a  heavy  rain.  Not  only  were  ail  the  shrubs  and  plants  become 
green  in  a  few  days,  but  most  of  them  were  already  most  beautifully  in 
flower.  Even  in  the  drought,  vegetation  seems  to  proceed  internally;  no 
suspension  seems  ever  to  take  place  in  their  growth  i  no  winter  rest :  their 

-""^ — ■■ —  II  ij  I ,       .       .    I  '     —  - 

*  Paespas  is  a  term»  common  use  in  Southern  Africa,  and  has  much  the  same  meaning  as  the 
familiar  English  term,  higgledy-piggledy»  The  ralley  in  question  has  its  name  from  the  loose 
IragmenU  of  broken  rock,  heaped  together  in  the  bed  of  the  riyer  :  or  some  think  it  is  gi?ca 
CdbA  ih^tkagem  fta  Jvaggoni  and  goods  in  ifaem  i|Mur)  from  being  rattled  orer  iheee  «tanos. 
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leaves  do  not  fall  off;  and  immediately  upon  the  first  rain,  when  the  outward 
bark  has  imbibed  the  requisite  moisture,  the  blossoms  push  forth :  they  do 
not  wait  for  the  rain  to  have  penetrated  as  far  as  the  roots.  But  the  flowers  go 
off  again  immediately,  if  they  are  not  in  a  low  situation,  or  if  the  moisture  be 
not  renewed  with  repeated  rains.  That  the  sappy  plants  and  bulbous  flower» 
of  the  Karroo  should  shoot  out  with  such  amazing  rapidity^  appears  less  sur« 
prizing  than  the  sudden  bursting  of  the  hard  woody  shrubs  which  we  saw 
here^  where  neither  of  the  above  families  of  Karroo  plants  are  to  be  found.   - 

The  HessaquaVkloof  was,  i«  this  respect,  particularly  striking.  In  coming 
through  it,  on  our  way  to  Zwellendam,  its  aspect  was  all  mournful  and  melan- 
choly: now  every  plant  and  shrub  seemed  even  more  beautiful  than  in  any 
other  part.  The  shrubs  consisted  principally  of  malva  capensis^  virgatUj  and 
aydactilyUs^  hermannia  candicans,  Bud  several  other  sorts,  some  quite  new. 
AspalaihtUj  atkanasiay  relhania^  arecotisj  sarcophyllum  camosumt  ^dex  tigiduij 
polygala  hatnosa,  6fc.  ifc.  In  the  low  parts,  nearer  to  ihe  river,  were  diosmea, 
between  melancholy  lycia  of  several  sorts,  stavia  radiaia,  with  three  or  four 
fine  species  of  zygophyllum^  and  wmrmben  campanulata,  about  which  climbed 
the  asparagtis  tnacanthos.  No  where  was  an  erica  to  be  seen,  but  many  plants 
.of  the  lily  tribe,  with  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  fields,  ecMum 
spicatum :  of  this  there  was  a  very  great  abundance. 

We  passed  the  uight  again  with  our  friend  Philip  Holzhauseo.  This  man 
had,  as  a  youth,  accompanied  Van  Reenen  in  his  great  journey  among  the 
neighbouring  Caffre  tribes,  when  he  lost  his  father  from  the  consequences  of 
a  wound,  leaving  him  interred  in  the  country  of  the  Tambuckis.  He  enter- 
tained  us  with  the  account  of  thia  journey,  confirming  many  things  which  I 
had  already  heard  from  Lombard,  Müller,  and  other  of  his  companions. 

His  gruff  uncivil  neighbour,  was  now,  as  a  punishment  for  his  former  want 
of  complaisance,  obliged  to  furnish  oxen  for  a  relay  to  our  waggons.  He 
found,  however,  a  means  peculiar  to  himself,  of  giving  vent  to  bi^  ill-humour, 
even  under  this  punishnient.  In  harnessing  the  oxen  to  a  waggon,  at  two 
of  them,  who  were  called  Holland  and  Lieutenant^  he  swore  and  cursed  most 
furiously,  while  he  did  nothing  but  praise  and  caress  a  third,  which  had  the 
name  of  England.  Nobody,  however,  thought  proper  to  indulge  him  with 
taking  the  slightest  notice  of  this :  so  far,  indeed,  were  we  from  being  dts- 
posed  to  any  thing  like  dudgeon  upon  the  subject,  that  the  humour  of  the 
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tfatog  somewhat  reconciled  us  to  him.    In  our  return,  the  regulations  insti- 
tuted at  Zwellendao)  were  made  known  in  Zoetemelk's  valley,  and  a  consul* 
•tation  was  held  with  the  postholder  Tbeunissen,  and  some  of  the  principal 
people  among  the  citizen  militia,  for  carrying  them  into  execution. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  September,  we  took  another  direction  in  our  return,  from 

that  by  which  we  had  come.      We  first  crossed  the  river  Zonder-end,  very 

near  Zoetemelk's  valley,  to  examine  some  new  buildings  erected  by  the  post« 

holder  on  the  other  side,  and  a  small  cave,  which,  in  former  times,  had  been 

•  used  by  the  colonists  as  a  place  of  rest  for  the  sick  on  a  journey :  on  this 

account  the  name  of  Zkkenhuu  was  given  to  it,  which  it  retains  to  the  present 

day.     Among  many  names  inscribed  here  in  the  stone,  we  observed  those  of 

'several  persons  high  in  rank  at  the  Cape,  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 

century,  whose  descendants  are  now  some  of  the  principal  citizens  of  the 

Cape  Town ;  as,  for  instance,  J.  C.  De  Wet,  and  Olof  Bergh,  both  of  whom 

ere  particularly  mentioned  in  Kolbe's  tmvels.    From  hence  we  directed  our 

course  towards  the  eastern  side  of  the  Black  Mountain,  and  reached  the  first 

•farm  in  this  district  about  noon.    It  stands  upon  a  little  stream  which  flows 

from  ihe  Black  Mountain,  called  Speelman's  river.  In  our  way  we  saw  several 

duikers,  grieshoksi  and  other  smaller  sorts  of  the  antelope  species. 

Throughout  the  whole  western  part  of  the  colony,  at  stated  distances  of 
three  or  four  hours,  on  the  most  open  and  conspicuous  points  of  the  moun- 
tains, cannon  were  planted,  which,  in  case  of  an  attack  from  the  enemy,  were 
'  to  be  fired  as  signals  to  summon  every  citizen  to  his  allotted  post.     In  order 
Uo  see  whether  they  would  answer  their  destination,  and  spread  the  alarm 
quick  enough,  an  experiment  was  now  to  be  made ;  but  it  was  found  that  they 
were  at  too  great  distances  from  each  other.    It  was  also  found,  that  the 
signaT  posts^   particularly  those  about  the  coast,  were  too  thinly  scattered. 
Captain  Paravicini,  therefore,  after  consulting  with  those  who  could  give  him 
the  best  information  upon  the  sutgect,  issued  such  orders  as  should  correct  the 
deficiency  for  the  future«    Que  imperfection  in  this  mode  of  communication 
4Giould  not,  however,  be  remedied;  and  this  was,  that  from  the  great  distance 
at  which  some  of  the  persons  appointed  to  attend  upon  these  signals  lived  from 
4he  tops  of  the  bills,  they  could  be  repeated  but  very  slowly.    Thus,  when 
tH^  attack  by  the  ISnglish  was  actually  made«  the  news  was  eight  hours  in 
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reaching  Z^rdlendain^  though  the  distance  from  the  Cape  To%vn,  in  a  dlreet 
line,  is  only  twenty-ttvo  German  miles. 

A  few  hours  farther  carried  us  to  Roodebloems-kloof,  at  the  »outbem 
corner  of  the  Black  Mountain;  and  soon  after  we  arrired  at  the  hot  springs  on 
these  hills,  near  which  some  houses  are  erected  for  the  accommodation  oS 
persons  who  come  to  bathe.  The  man,  however,  who  farms  these  springs, 
lives  a  quarter  of  an  hour  lower  down  the  hill :  notwithstanding  this,  be 
derives  his  chief  subsistence  from  letting  his  rooms  to  the  sick  who  come  to 
the  waters,  and  furnishing  them  with  provisions.  As  he  had  not  at  this 
time  any  bathing  guests  to  occupy  his  house,  we  found  tolerably  conveaieat 
accommodations,  though  we  could  not  help  being  surprised  that  they  were 
not  better,  considering  how  much  the  place  is  frequented  in  some  parts  of 
the  year.  Of  household  utensils,  for  example,  there  was  a  very  great  scarcity; 
the  beds  wei'e  very  indifferent ;  yet  the  sick,  who  could  not  get  one  of  the 
small  houses  close  to  the  baths,  have  no  resource  but  to  establish  themselves 
here :  the  eating  was  but  middling,  and  extremely  dear.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Cape  Town,  who  sometimes  visit  the  baths  for  their  health,  had  com- 
plained so  much  of  the  want  of  accommodation,  that  th^  following  year  the 
government  offered  a  physician  at  Paarl  a  contract  to  settle  on  the  spot,  and 
huild  a  spacious  and  convenient  house  close  by  the  springs,  with  all  possible 
conveniencies  for  the  accommodation  of  invalids.  One  of  the  conveaiences 
arising  from  this  undertaking  would  be  the  having  medical  advice  upon  the 
very  spot.  This  estabKshment  was  actually  begun  in  1805 ;  and  it  is  much  to 
be  hoped  that  it  will  meet  with  every  encouragement  from  the  English,  parti« 
cularly  since  the  warm  bath  is  now  considered  as  an  excellent  specific  for  the 
disease  so  often  contracted  in  Bengal^— the  hardening  of  the  liver.  The  phy- 
sician who  engaged  in  the  undertaking  is  a  German,  a  native  of  Breslau»  by 
name  Hassner. 

We  stopped  here  for  a  whole  day,  which  was  employed  in  examining  the 
waters,  and  the  accommodations  for  bathing,  very  minutely.  The  springs 
issue  from  the  slope  of  a  pretty  steep  declivity  on  the  south-western  side  of 
the  Black  Mountain,  about  two  hundred  feet  higher  than  the  place  where 
the  farm  stands.  The  way  up  the  bill  lies  over  a  hard  clay,  but  the  fevel, 
about  the  springs,  is  a  deep  sand.    On  the  summtt  of  this  declivity,  laigie 
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black  stonM  aie  tobe  seen  in  abondanM,  ming above  tbe  S9ad,  whicbi  9t  thß 
6rst  glance^  have  the  appearaaoe  of  deeom posed  lava ;  but  wbicb,  on  a  dosef 
examination,  are  evidently  a  toft  brown  iroq-stpne.  Somß  Hein  single  la^ 
blocks,  o^ers  in  flat  pieces,  one  over  tbe  other ;  these  latter,  for  tbe  most 
part,  cover  an  invisible  cavity,  from  whenoe»  in  ivall^ing  oyer  them»  fi 
deadened  kind  of  sound  reverberates.  BetvreeQ  these  ih^  hot  vat^r  l)rf^^ 
out  'in  many  places,  sometimes  stronger,  sometimes  weaker.  Uit  digging 
deeper,  springs  are  to  be  found,  but  most  of  theo»  are  kept  stpppe^l,  that  q^ 
impediment  may  arise  to  tbe  constant  flowing  of  the  principal  spriiigs.  Tbes^ 
are  three  in  number,  which  are  almost  indiacrimiaately  usedr  they  all  lie 
within  fifteen  or  twenty  paces  of  each  other.  Tbe  hili  itself  is  only  separateft 
firom  the  chain  of  mountains  that  runs  Dorthward,  by  a  small  chasms  overt- 
grown  with  wood,  and  from  which  flows  a  tolerably  abundant  stream  of  <;pl4 
water.  The  long  ridge,  which  forms  the  summit  of  the  Black  MountaJu!» 
rising  about  a  hundred  feet  above  the  hot  springs,  consists  of  a^sandstpne, 
interspersed  with  large  grains  of  iron.  Iron  and  carbonic-acid  seyem  ^he 
principal  substances  with  which  tbe  water  is  impregnated;  it  is  slightly 
coloured,  deposits  a  good  deal  of  ocbre,  and  has  a  remarkable  pricking  kin^ 
of  flavour  of  tin.  The  temperature  of  the  three  springs  is  not  entirely  thf 
same ;  the  highest  gives  twenty-nine  degrees  by  Reaumur's  thermometerj  tbl^ 
other  two  thirty« 

These  waters  are  considered  as  the  most  efficacious,  in  a  medical  point 
of  view,  of  any  among  the  mineral  waters  of  Southern  Africa :  tbey  are  used 
alike  externally  and  internally.  Chronic  rheumatisms,  gout  itsedf,  weaknesa 
of  the  nerves,  and  eruptive  disorders,  are  those  in  which  they  auceeed  tbe 
most  universally.  In  aipbyllitic  complaints^  also,  of  a  long  standing,  tbcy 
have  been  resorted  to  with  the  happiest  success.  At  the  commencement» 
the  malady  has,  perhaps,  rather  appeared  increased  by  them  ;  but,  by  perse« 
verance,  they  have  seldom  failed  of  accomplishing  a  complete  cure.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  better  accommodations  here  for  bathers,  than  at  any  of  tbe 
other  hot  springs  in  the  colony ;  but  there  is  yet  ample  employment  for 
Doctor  Hassner  in  improving  them.  The  water  of  the  strongest  apriog  is 
conducted  into  a  small  quadrangular  house,  in  the  lower  room  of  which  is  a 
spacious  bath,  with  sofas  for  those  who  wish  to  perspire.  Above  is  a 
small  chamber!  which  is  commonly  occupied  by  some  of  tbe  principal 
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persons  who  come  to  bathe.  Another  house  merely  encloses  the  bath  with 
a  roof  and  sides,  and/the  third  spring  is  nearly  open.  This  is  only  used  by 
the  slaves  and  Hottentots«  Near  the  baths  is  a  lai^e  building  belonging  to 
the  government,  in  which  are  three  apartments  and  a  kitchen ;  this  is  alsQ 
used  as  a  lodging-house  for  the  bathers.  It  is,  however,  in  so  ruinous  a  state, 
that  most  of  the  gu^ts  prefer  living  in  tents  during  the  time  they  9ro  (o  stay  ; 
having  tents  also  for  their  household*  From  October  to  December  is  th§ 
time  of  year  when  the  waters  are  esteemed  of  the  greatest  efficacy,  and  ^r9 
consequently  the  most  frequented.  The  heat  is  not  then  very  great,  tbQ 
fields  are  not  yet  dried  up,  and  provisions  of  a  good  quality  are  (Pore  pasjly 
procured.  Hitherto,  however,  the  colonists  near  at  hand  have  not  tboijgbt 
of  providing  supplies  for  the  bathers ;  nor  coqld  vegetables  for  the  table  be 
procured  in  the  neighbourhood  at  any  price ;  so  that  the  sick  have  beep 
obliged  to  send  for  them  as  far  as  Hottentots^HoUaqd» 

Here  are  again  a  variety  of  heaths ;  five  or  six  of  the  most  beautiful  sorts, 

with  the  most  glowing  colours,  and  the  niost  splendid  flowers.    Near  the  hot 

springs  also  grows  very  abundantly  a  sort  of  eucomis  without  a  stem ;  tb^ 

large,  almost  bee-hive  formed  flowers  of  which,  with  the  leaves  lying  flat  oq 

the  ground,  puzzled  me  very  n^uch.     These  leaves  correspond  very  well  with 

the  description  of  the  eueomis  nana^  It  may  possibly  be  a  consequence  of  the 

very  great  care  taken  of  these  plants,  and  of  the  moisture  in  which  Xhßy  ar^ 

kept  when  they  come  into  our  conservatories,  that  they  then  have  ^  stem. 

This  is  indeed  an  effect  very  common  among  the  plants  of  the  Cape  pre^ 

•enred  in  our  botanic  gardens.  If  the  leaves  and  flowers  be  not  seen  together» 

it  is  scarcely  possible  to  recognise  them,  so  much  are  they  drawn  up,  and  9Q 

Bueh  have  they  lost  their  original  strong  and  compact  form.     Several  sorts 

of  heaths,  ;m>te«,  and  other  shrubby  plants^  which  I  have  seen,  since  pay 

return,  in  conservatories,  have  appeared  to  me  only  like  shoots  drawn  out  in 

water  from  the  old  African  stem.    This  observation  applies  particularly  to  a 

plant  which  is  exceedingly  abundant  in  the  Black  Mountain,  the  wax-tree, 

or  myriea  cardifolia.     It  is  here  seldom  more  than  two  feet  high,  has  a  thick 

woody  stem,  and  is  covered  with  flowers  and  berries.    In  our  conservatories, 

on  the  contrary,  it  sometimes  reaches  the  height  of  twelve  feet,  without 

having  any  firm  stem,'  or  producing  a  single  flower, 

The  berries  of  this  shrub,  it  is  well  known,  yiejd  a  vegetable  wfljf ;  thefo^ 
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with  those  of  another  sort  nearly  allied  to  it,  the  myrica  ceriftra^  are  much 
used  in  North  America.  They  are  covered  on  the  outside  with  a  substance 
which  has  the  appearance  of  very  large  powder ;  this  melts  with  a  certain 
degree  of  heat,  and,  when  cold,  hardens  into  a  lump  of  wax.  This  wax  is  coU 
lected  in  considerable  quantities  by  putting  the  berries  into  large  iron  vessels, 
and  setting  them  over  the  fire  till  an  oil  is  seen  swimming  at  the  top,  which  \% 
then  left  to  cool  and  harden.  The  substance  thus  obtained,  might  with  as 
much  propriety  be  called  fat  as  wax.  The  facility  with  which  it  is  melted» 
by  only  twenty  degrees  of  Reaumur,  its  smooth  rather  than  Mutinous  quality, 
the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  converted  into  a  palpable  tallow,  seem 
rather  to  identify  it  with  fat  than  with  wax.  Rut,  on  the  other  hand,  its 
dryness  and  powdery  nature,  for  it  may  be  rubbed  into  a  sort  of  meal,  the 
polish  on  its  surface,  and  its  specific  weight,  which  in  its  most  hardened  and 
united  state  is  exactly  that  of  water^  seems  rather  to  assimilate  it  with  wax. 

If  the  berries  are  not  collected  with  great  care,  the  wax  will  have  more  or 
less  of  a  greenish  hue ;  this  is  much  stronger  if  many  of  the  stalks  and  leaves 
are  boiled  with  them.  November  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  for  collecting 
the  berries  ;  six  or  seven  pounds  of  them  will  then  yield,  on  an  average,  a 
pound  of  wax ;  earlier,  and  later  in  the  year«  they  will  not  yield  so  much; 
besides,  earlier  in  the  year  the  collecting  them  is  attended  with  much  more 
trouble ;  and  later,  it  is  probable  that  numbers  of  the  berries  have  fallen  ofi. 
People  are  very  apt  to  be  little  careful  in  another  respect  in  collecting  them : 
they  pluck  the  whole  plant.up  by  the  roots,  without  any  regard  to  future 
generations ;  whereas,  the  wise  thing  would  be  to  gather  the  berries  alone. 
Some  excuse  for  this  violent  procedure  may  perhaps  be  found  from  the  much 
shorter  time  in  which  a  quantity  is  thus  procured,  and  the  greater  fecility  of 
the  transport,  no  sack  being  requisite  to  carry  them.  They  may  be  carried 
home  in  the  way  of  fodder.  The  wax  is  of  no  other  use  but  for  making 
candles ;  it  is  then  commonly  mixed  with  an.equal  quantity  of  tallow,  siuce» 
at  the  same  time  that  it  burns  out  slower,  it  does  not  give  so  good  a  light  as 
animal  wax  or  grease.  Used  by  itself,  it  gives  a  sert  of  bluish  flame.  The 
Hottentots  consider  the  berries  as  a  very  wholesome  and  nourishing  food^ 
and  many  sorts  of  birds  are  extremely  fond  of  them.  The  wax  will  dissolve 
entirely  in  oil  of  turpentine,  not  so  easily  in  spirit  of  wine:  it  may  be  entirely 
ibleached  with  muriatic  acid. 
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A  few  hours  after  we  quitted  the  hot  springs  we  came  iuto  the  road  by 
which  we  had  gone  to  Zwellendam,  and  going  over  Houhoek  and  Hottentots'* 
Holland«-Kloof,  without  any  particular  occurrence,  we  re«*entered  the  Cape 
Town  on  the  twentieth  of  September. 

During  our  absence,  an  American  ship  had  imparted  the  news,  not  indeed 
efficiaUy,  from  the  Batavian  states,  but  as  an  article  o(  general  currency  in  all 
die  European  papers,  luid  which  appeared  extremely  credible,  that  a  formid« 
able  ezpeditien  against  the  Cape  was  in  preparation  in  England^  so  that  an 
attack  might  shortly  be  expected.  General  Janssais  considered  it  necessary, 
under  these  circumstances,  to  put  the  few  troops  under  his  command  in 
motioti  as  speedily  as  possible,  that  they  might  be  accustomed,  by  degrees, 
to  the  hardships  of  a  campaign.  For  this  purpose  he  had  a  camp  formed  in 
the  plain  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Table* Mountain,  near  a  stream  which 
flows  through  it,  called  the  Liesbeek  river.  While  the  soldiers  of  the  former 
East  India  Company,  which  bad  been  formed  into  bodies  of  auxiliary  infantry, 
in  conjunction  with  the  citizen  militia,  performed  the  garrison  duty  in  the 
Cape  Town,  and  the  charge  of  the  batteries  was  confided  to  the  auxiliary 
artillery  corps,  the  troops  of  the  line  were  daily  exercised  in  the  camp. 
Wherever  any  deficiency  was  discovered  in  provision,  either  of  food,  ermS| 
nnmunition,  or  other  necessaries  for  this  little  army,  the  watiC  was  imme^ 
dtately  supplied  to  the  best  of  the  General's  ability^ 

The  whole  force  consisted  in  the  Waideck  battalion,  in  the  twenty-^» 
second  battalion  of  Batavian  troops  of  the  line,  the  ninth  battalion  (rfJegers, 
and  the  Hottentot  battalion  ;  in  all  two  thousand  infantry.  Of  cavalry,  there 
was  only  a  squadron  of  light  dragoons,  and  two  of  the  new  4:iti«en  companies ; 
besides  these,  there  was  the  fifth  battalion  of  artillery,  a  moving  battery,  and 
a  newly-formed  division  of  Javanese  artillery,  which  had  eighteen  fiekl«- 
pieces  beloi^ng  to  it.  The  whole  army  was  animated  by  an  excellent  spirit; 
and  if  the  English  had  then  made  their  attack,  instead  of  waiting  till  another 
year,  they  would  probably  have  met  with  a  much  stronger  resistimce  than 
was  the  case  in  1806.     • 

The  citi2:ens  and  cokmists  had  will  in^y  incorporated  tfaismselves  fiar  the 

iretrvice,  and  taken  arms  for  the  defence  of  the  colony ;  but  many  of  Aem 

thought  it  hard  that  one  or  more  oif  diehr  sons  must  also  be  bnMigbt  into 

action.    General  Janssens,  wishing  to  give  a  patriotic  el^ample  in  this  fi 
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made  his  ovdti  sonv  my  pu^l/tben  only  ftftfeen  years  of  age,  take  arms.  He^ 
tras  placed  at  flvst'as  aoad^t  io^tbeWald^k  battalion,  but  afterwards  became 
a  li^iMnant  in  tii^  light  dragoons«  Though  my  excellent  patron  assured  me 
that  this  should  not^oecMioH  any  change  in  my  connection  with  him,  yet  I 
thought  itmor«  honourable  and  laudable  to  share  in  the  general  zeal  by 
vbicic  etery  heart  seMÄed  animated^  and  not  remain  idle,  but  take  upon 
myself  some  public  siiuatiofi,  in  wbich  1  might  be  useful  to  the  states  and  to 
the  colony.  The  Genoral  gave  ikie  my  choice  among  several  things  which  he 
proposed  to  me,  when  I  decided  upon  accepting  the  office  of  surgeon-major 
to  the  battalion  of  Hottentot  lfght*infiintry.  Upon  this  service  lentered  the 
laMenr  end  of  October,  aad  {Ntdied  ofy  tent  in  the  camp  among  that  of  the 
Gtber  officeis  belonging  to  thi»  body,  many  of  whom  were  my  acquaintance, 
or  -ftllow^ountrymen.  i  had  scarcely  become  somewhat  faihiliar  with  the 
new  duties  I  had  undertaken,  when  I  had,  alas!  but  too  abundant  oppor- 
tuoities  of  shewing  my  äseal  in  the!  discharge  of  them.  Even  before  my 
airdval,  syäiptoms  bad  appeared  among  the  troops  of  a  very  ipalignant  epi- 
domic  disorder,  a  sort,  of  dysentery,  which  had  already  nearly  filled  the 
hospitals  at  the  Cap^  Town  with  sick.  Most  of  the  patients  died  in  a  very 
siiort  time  under  the  severest  sufll^rings;  afid  e^en  those  who  did  not  di« 
itanmediafcely,  reokained  with  diseases,  which,  with  very  few  exceptions,  proved 
iocitndile.  Notwithstanding  the  very  great  care  and  attention  of  the  General^ 
that  «very  thing  shotikl  be  furnished  which  might  assist  the  recovery  of  the 
»cfk,  that  they  should  have  good  wine,  good  food,  proper  clothing,  and 
proper  coitering  at  night  to  prbteet  them  against  the  influence  of  the  climate ; 
•^notwitlutanding  all  thes<^  cares,  the  evil  daily  increased.  Toward  the  end 
of  November,  there  were  frequently  not  less  than  ten  corpses  carried  out 
of  the  hospital  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Several  excellent  officers  shared  the 
same  Jot. 

'  At  length  it  appeared  clear  that  the  situation  of  the  camp  was  a  principal 
oauserflf  this  heavy  calamity,  since  during  the  day  it  aJSbrded  no  shelter  from 
the  buroing^  heat  of  the  sun,  and  that  it  was  open  to  the  damp  wind  which 
often  blows  from  the  sea  in  the  evening  between  the  two  rows  of  hills,  sud- 
denly, as  with  a  breath,  dispersing  every  feeling  of  warmth^  changing  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  not  unfrequently  forty  degrees«  according  to 
Fahrenheit's  thermottieter^  in  the  eourse  of  an  hour.    Towards  the  ead  of 
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UjQdeif  %\v^  »heltw  q(  fhp  ^^^jp^  jw  tb^  arß  edited  ;  wIm^q^  ibdfed»  th«r 
groupd  waiflL  le^  fayour^W^^  {>uHh^#M^ua|tioi^  was  baj^md  ill  ttovfWMOft  tmrm 
8yli)bno^9.  Pefore  tbU  fcau^e  qf  th«.  f^l^ty  &ii|ggeBte4  it«elfr  and  tbei 
i^qdical  practitioners  t^td  l^nt  thait  an  eaiiy:  aod  pleutiftd  we  of^mtitawial 
{iir^ipaxatioqs  wf»  ap  ic^falli^^  apeciftp  ^^ioat  the  diaeaae^  buodkiedsb  of  ow 
l^ra^e  wanioca  h^d  ^l<&ii  f^  prfiy  to  it.f  Ttia  WfMeck  battalioe  auffereA  par^ 
ticularly;  for  the  Ge^maoa  seemed  uoiversaHy  more,  liable  to^he  aßiMd  vitfe 
the  malady  than  either  th«  Dutch  of  the  na|;iY^a« 

I  was  DQt  aparjad  myself.  Th^  ^Miepf^e  ofmoRt  of  my  cdlkaguei,  wBoi 
were  siiiniiiQae4  to  the  to.^n  for  the  t^fioe  4>f  the  hospital ,f  madearjr  pMtr 
rery  laborioua»  As  th^  oo^  scHgeonrinjtfftr  ifa  the  eamp,  miEuiy  tttniea  I  waa> 
called  up  three  or  four  times  ip.  the  night  tst  the  aitk,  aod>  i«  theday  Lkad>. 
besides  attending  eighty  patienta  \n  0)1  own  hattaiion»  many  half  sict  ofioe» 
tbrqughqut  the  camp  to  yisitt  wh^^aMUüaUy  waatedao  vouch  the  mi>re  cafe  anA 
attention, ey^i^;inmat^n9re2|lly trifllag^isi) prpfi^ftion  totbegeoernUy^ahirnwig. 
aspect  of  the  disea^«  Coqling  Q^dACineft  mese  indispensable^  iu  thitipaiiilnl» 
practice.  I  found  their  goofl  effects  :*T^biy  tbet  c^Hsatapt  Me  of  than»  I  kept 
myae^f  for  many  weeks  free  from  the  dwsff?»  though  undeir  icimuni 
extremely  unfayqurajbJie  foi;  i[|.  At  Ife^Qgth,  hoiyeyer^  I  wm;  mibttued^ 
was^  ojbJ^gec^  to  quit  the- camp^  afl^^  in^^ll^  lawn«  I  had  «t  tbatfciiiie  ai 
pa;|iient  und^r  my  care,  wJhoa^  aitM9t¥;>tt  lay  ift^ry  beany  ooaflay  beatt  r.  tkia  wnsi 
the  chief  of  the  light  troops^  Liev^tenant]  C^fooei  Yon  Giken^oneiof.tbeB 
/v.'Oftbies^  of  men,  in  ^yery  s^a?  of  tbe»  v«ord,  and  with  whom  1  Jinned.  rni 
the  closest  friendship.  TheimpoDtaoce  of  hi»  post»,  add  bis^cdnfidmae  ia  my 
skiU,  had  If^P^  blm  hitherto  in  theHoamp».  notwithstandiiig  that,  he  was» 
extremely  il,!,  and  t^t  I  es&horlfdr  him  ¥efy.?Arnealily;  to  remoive itfCq«ha  tawn^ 
Kow  that  I  wasobliged>  very  reluctantly  to  quit  my  post»  he  consented  tat 
accompany  mci^  and,  we  tpq]^  a,  lodgi^*  tQg^ther^  where.i  caisidistiU  attend 
ujpon  bim,  ats  &r  as^  a^  ajtr^gtb  woiijdd  pewiU;.:   AJas  I  four  diaya^aftar  our 


a  If  there  bo  any  among  my  readeri.  who  wish  for  more,  ample  an^  accurate  iofotaftCion^ 
respecting  this  rery  remarkaJbfe  disease,  ivhkh  I  at  length  ascertained  to  hare  its  origin  prio» 
cl^ty  in  inflattiiMrtion  of  tht.  liver,  t  refer.them  to  a  diffuse  Essay  upon  the  subject,  wliich  I 
pnblilhad  im  tte  ^Msty^sorentk  .Toltoie.  joi  Üateftuidf  SLikkdkal  «bui  tnalw 


t«riMhHE(l,  1]f«f  «%^f«tf  Wi  tri5r  Wift#i  Ih  Mill  Ihci  8f»t^,  dnti  oqt  Chief,  süstaifted 
«n  hVd^artiBte'lidi#;' äifd*  ifniy  ISWM  0^^^  nt)4  ))f«wrve  so  valoaMe  a  life^  the 
Mfneöre  iäfli?cfkm  'I  Mt  St'  lidding  tri«V  #a»  no  lilitle  ^g^ravatioii  of  ioy  own 

•  ^jienehrl»  JaAs^ehsT' vrditM  not Ho«^  i^mie  me  ta  paliain  in  tha  house  of  a 
stranger;  he  insisted  upon  my  coming  to  his  bouse.  To  the  very  great  caw 
aäkf  kiUdlf^s^'Whi^öh '<^3i:p^i^^  CiM>  cbihte^akriißof  my  friend  ind 

«(m)ea^tf^,''Vtii>  S^nkgM  ädde4  f6'n^'«wn  ^mo^iietf  iyptrih,  ^ra  I  itniebted 
t^t  ha^^g' jt  leb^  ^ty^d  the  vi'ilioi^y  oi^e»  my  diw«»;^  I  was  for  a  weiek  ia 
«  tVtily  dabgie^gtii  ^UiAVk>l>.  Laboiiri^^-  üH'd^  th^i-shm^f  ^^wptams  umhieb. bad 
^ifeb^ded  t^ü^iStilAic^  Wy  A^vi^k^-io^^lbpgottMl  fweM;  I  tsiuM  not  but  Jook 
iT^on  toy  b\«n  hnd-isfi^  ^pfpiki^li^i'^  My  l«dveiy  wai  very  tediows ;  and 
petfta^  tHe  ^v^tr  mieHc^itMth  l^asi  t4)fitmd  WctilA  listre  beea  protmcted 
touch  l6ttget,  if  the  CoWmi^ai'yl^Genei^tft'  £fe  M^kt  bAd  not  tak;ea  me  to  a 
cotidtry4^oti^eh«iiihabit«d'ihithö  TygeY-Moutitairi«  «(«Mre  he  and  hisicfail* 
flt^ii  took  the  ut^b^t  care  df  lü«^  ^  The  gobitl  aifleojt^y^  Ibere  had  at  length 
ird  ttfp^y  an  effect,  that  by  Ftfbhiät^y  I  «^W  «btb  «O'rettt«!  <o  the  oaiapt  and 

rt*Tftri6iüyftjöcttoris.  •» '^  •  ;" 

'  ¥l/ed^»ruotiv^iMtfid^^VjM'äf(lbi^^  UttflWttMHib  oivc^an. 

stances  of  another  kind,  no  less  impeded  our  brave  QMiitfia  iti  ^Ibä  MWIMM 
he  would  have  taken  for  the  defence  of  the  colony.  The  corn*harvest  failed 
this  year  even  more  than  the  former.  There  was  an  absolute  scafcity  of 
bread ;  and  had  not  the  prudent  precautions  mentioned  before  been  taken, 
.the  means  to  support  the  troops  would  absolutely  have  failed.  The  newly« 
established  magazines,  therefore,  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  filled 
very  slowly,  while  at  the  same  time  another  object  of  our  late  journey  was 
frustrated  by  a  different  catastrophe.  The  laboratory  at  Zwellendam,  which 
has  been  mentioned  as  left  iitidef'  <{}e  eM#  df  the  Worthy  Lieutenant  Meier, 
blew  up  with  a  dreadful  explosion,  as  he  himself,  with  seven  of  his  people, 
were  at  work  there,  without  its  ever  being  known  how  the  accident  hap- 
pened« All  who  were  within  lost  their  lives,  and  many  without  were  very 
severely  hurt  The  church  was  exceedingly  injured  by  the  ^hock«  Meier 
left  a  widow  and  eight  helpless  orphans,  the  care  of  whom  General  Janssens 
took  upon  himself,  without  being  able  wholly  to  repair  to  them  the  loss  of  a 
father  so  honest  and  upright»  and  so  attentive  to  their  education. 
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In  the  same  year  I  lost  anothär  fmtidi  one  of  the  dear^  oonpaiiioQ»  of 
my  heart,  one  of  our  party  in  the  late  journey,  while  still  another  afterwanb 
fell  in  the  war  in  Spain.  Thus,  of  all  the  companions  who  made  that  journey 
so  pleasant  to  me,  Captain  Paravicini  and  the  Quarter-Master  Verkoutereo,r 
are  the  only  living  witnesses  remaining  of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  related 
concerning  it. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  Febraary,  the  Commissary*General  De  Mist,  with 
his  amiable  fiimity,  took  their  departure  from  the  Ciqpe,  the  Commiasaiy's 
mission  for  the  organization  of  the  colony  being  completed«  He  sailed  in 
an  American  vessel,  amid  the  hearty  good  wishes  of  several  thousand  peraoos, 
to  promote  whose  welfitre.  he  had  employed  his  most  unwearied  exertions 
for  three  years.     He  arrived  happily  in  his  own  country  the  July  fallowing. 

As  the  winter  drew  nigh,  in  which,  on  account  of  the  strong  north-west 
winds,  the  attack  of  the  English  could  not  safely  be  made,  and  during  which 
•the  remaining  Encamped  might  have  been  pernicious-to  the  health  of  the 
soldiers.  General  JiBSsetia  thought  it  j^igbt  that  they  should  return  iato  tbe 
Imrracks  in  the  Cape  Town  towards  tbe  end  of  March.  Only  the  Hottentot 
battalion  were  left  in  the  camp,  while  I  continued  at  my. post,  till  anew  joucr 
aey  called  me  into  the  interior«  Of  this  joiviiey.aft,ffpw0t  will  be  eivea  in 
the  Q^U  part  of  my  work.  .1 


.  t  . 
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PART   VI. 


JOURNEY  INTO  THE  COUNTRY  OF  THE  B0SJESMAN8,  THE  CORANS,  AN» 

THE  BBETJUANS. 


CHAP.    XXXIX. 

t 

I 

Division  of  ike  Colony  into  several  new  Districts^ — Journejf  of  the  Landdrost  Van  de 
Graaff  to  the  Sack  River^  in  1804. — The  Author  engaged  hy  General  Jan^sens  to 
cecompamf  the  Landdrost  in  a  longer  Journey. ^-^His  Departure.^^The  Tygeri 
MounUdn.^^On  African  Hushumdry.-^TM  Berg  Rlver^  and  the  Acorus^Palmiia^^ 
Roodezassfs^Kloof. 

About  the  mtddJe  of  tb^  year  1804,  the  government  beg^o  to  oairy  into 
executi^  the  plan  sketched  some  time  before,  to  make  a  new  division  of  the 
coloayioto  nK>re  districts  or  drosties«  The  parts  bordering  on  the  CafiV^ 
country»  eastward  of  the  Krumme  river  and  Sitükamma,  were  erected  into  a 
district,  in  the  midst  of  which,  not  far  from  the  Zwartkopf  river,  a  ,new  village 
was  to  be  built^  upder  the  name  of  Uitenhage»*  This  was  to  be,  the  seat  of 
a  landdrost  and  of  a  civil  magistrate.  Captain  Alberti,  hitherto  the  coba^ 
mandant  at  Fort  Frederic  and  Algoa  Bay,  had  been  some  time  before  name4 
as  the  new  landdrost,  and  he  was  charged  with  the  regulation  of  the  whole 
institution,  Tfie  district,  which  was  composed  of  the  southern  half  of  Graaff 
Reynett,  and  a  part  of  Zwellendam,  bore,  like  the  other  districts,  the  name  of 
the  principal  place. 

.    In  the  same  manner,  the  northern  part  of  the  district  of  Stellenbosch,  which 
spread  out  to  a  considerable  extent^  and  was  thinly  inhabited,  was  erected 

i 

'    •  The  gorenior  gaTe  thta  nime  to  (he  plsce  in  eompltsieat  to  the  Commlsssry.Grenertl,  H 
being  hb  old  family 
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into  a  separate  district.  Tbe  principal  seat  of  this  district  was  fixed  at 
Roodeeand,  which  in  consequence  became  the  residence  of  a  landdrost.  The 
name  of  the  place  was  changed,  and  fret^cefbrward  that,  with  the  whole 
district,  was  to  bear  the  name  of  the  worthy  Governor  Tulbagh,  who,  during 
fwehty  year»  that  he  waA  at  tbfi  head  of  the  tcAony^  had^ rendered ii^ «or  hiätif 
important  services.  M.  Heniy  Van  de  <5faaff,  nephew  to  the  former 
governor,  Cornelius  Van  de  Graaff,  a  member  of  the  College  of  Tutelage  at 
the  Cape  Town,  was  appointed  the  new  landdrost ;  while  M.  Blettermann, 
the  former  landdrost  of  Stellenbosch,  was  named  as  Commissary  for  the  first 
erection  of  the  drosty,  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  it,  to  order  the  new  buildings 
that  would  be  requisite,  &c.  ifc^ 

In  no  part  was  it  more  necessary  to  divide  the  cares  of  the  government 
undex  a  considerable  number  of  magistrates  than  here.  Wiiile  the  distant 
northern  parts  of  the  co!ony,  thesituai4on  of  which  I  have  in  som^  measure 
described  in  tbe  first  volume  of  thisi  worJc,  belo|)g^d  to  Ib^  drosty  of  Stellen- 
boMb»;  8Qd  <s0Qtinii«d  to  increase  iD  popi^Jatitm^  it'  Wm  itan^os^iUe  iliat  they 
should  be  governed  with  the  requisite  care  and  attention.  •  Fresh^  iiMMmi^cSii^  of 
disobedience  to  the  government  were  constantly  breaking  out  among  the 
ihbabilmts^^'^^iteir  ftarsbness  Co^i^änk  ümr  depencianl^;  atid'tti^i'  MtfftA^and 
qiKUTeti  amongst  eedi  ol4ler»  wetts  x^dnMaritly  Mct^sing^.  1%  Mai^yflM  ffe^c^^ 
«ary  to  ntsMtoxfktüi&siMttTs  intb  tH^e  couDtry  thf  settle  tte  diffii^b(^4<bf  «bed» 
pecfffh  eolicerDing  the  hetrndaries  of  their  respe«««^  dbnMtiiifirr  ittd»  fVött  t6« 
distance  whielk  tHesi»  comtnissioner*  «uat  M^e^tfAiMy  ^  Mnt^  ^  thf»'  i#M 
exeeedihgly  expensive.  'The  great  objeet  of  the  ndw  itistlhrtidn  nM  t» 
re9tftiitiatid<;orrect  these evil^jb^ulf  it  was  at  the  sanie  tldie aiithoflted^ t4( 
iegulat^'  ^e  ihelfrtions  between  the  coleriisjto  on  thenorthem  beuädMy;  «id 
t^  wand%rif)g  Bosjeffinpans  of  that  neighbotitbeed; and^tbwateh  {^rtia^Mjf^ 
over  (be  behaviour  of  each  paity  towards  the  dthen     Itwäar  the  ei#»c^'f^fMi 

•  ■  •  •  • 

of  tbe  govetntnent  to  put  an  end  to  Che  robberies  and  {ilüiideringü  off  Vk^b 
savages  by  mild  and  kind  treatment,  and  by  this  means  gradually  to  remove 
ttre  ancient  hatred  borne  them  by  the  eolonists  of  the  ÄoggevcM;  atfd^^the 
tower  BoKkeveld,  •  . 

'  The  now  landdrootef  Tulbagh^  therefore»  very  aeoQ-after- his  eatranoe  nyon 
()f&cpj  h^d^derato  visit  tbe  mostjemote  pant  >of  his  district,  4iid  to  enter  into 
negociations  with  the  Bosjesmans  of  the  oeighbourboodi.    la.  Deoember, 
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>8049  be  SQcceeded  in  collecting  a  considerable  nomber  of  thes^  savages  «to*« 

gether  upiMi  the  Sack  river»  and  engaging  tiieoi  to   adopt  more  peaceable 

riewa.    Ooe  anong  them  was  selected,  wbo  seemed  to  be  held  in  some  et»» 

sideiatioo  by  the  rest,  to  whom  the  name  of  Captain  Goedbart  (Oaod^hMri} 

wasglreo,  and  who  was  appointed  speaker  for  the  party.     They  farthcf 

attempted  to  auika  him  considered  among  the  rest  as  a  real  chief,  and  to 

iodaee  then  to  yiekl  him  obedience  as  such.     This  at  first  seemed  a  wholly 

yain  attempt^  since  the  Bosjesmans  were  not  at  all  disposed  to  acknowledge 

iIm  authority  of  anyone:  they  even  manifested  great  jealousy  and  eo^yat 

Idse  marka  of  distinction  shewn  to  this  captain.     However,  in  the  end,  the 

negociatois  succeeded  so  far  as  to  obtain  promises,  on  the  part  of  the  Bbsjee^ 

maiift  thai!  in  consideration  of  a  yearly  tribute  of  cattle  to  be  paid  them,  tbejf 

would  maiarDain  a  quiet  and  peaceable  conduct,  and  would  deliorer  up  tl> 

ponishmeiit  any  ooe  who  waa guilty  of  violence  or  plunder.  On  the  other  haud^ 

they  weie  solemnly  promised  that  no  colonist  should  take  into  his  own.handt 

Ibe  right  of  punishing  injuries  received  by  him  ;  and  that  they  sAiouM  n6^b# 

put stifd  for  past  oflfenees.  '  It  was  engaged  that  the  government  sbovld  lake 

iqiofi  itself  the  im*«ngeme<&t  of  all  diffeveiices,  and  send,^  civery  year^  pTopet 

comtaisiloaers  t^  bear  any  complaints  they  might  hare  to  tuake,  ahid  to*see 

that  justici^  waa  dcme  them.     Thi«  interview  lasted  a  whole  week,  and  waa 

made  the  more  agreeable  to  the  savages,  from  their  being*  entertained  by  the 

lamldrost  during  the  whole  time  that  it  continued,  and  from  their  being  dis* 

misaed  with  a  comiderable  present  of  live  sheep.     At  parting,  they  were 

pvemised  that  within  six  mcHiths  the  landdrost  would  netum,  that  the  nqgo^ 

Illation  aig^t  be  regularly  and  sofemnly  concluded,  when  he  would  bring" 

them  many  presents. 

The  governor,  who»  feh  alt  the  importance  ef  this  matter,  wsaranxiom  fa 
Ihring  the  negociations  to  a  conclusion*  as'  soon  aa  possible,  andestabiish  a 
finii  and'lastteg  peace.  The  landdrost  of  Tulbagh  was  therefore  appointed^  in 
the*  March  fiillowing,  to  undertake  the  same  journey,  not  merely  for  the  pur« 
pose  offeoncl'iKling  his  negociation  with  the  Bosjesmans,  but  to  proceed  after- 
Wards  farther  to  the  north,  beyond  the  boundaiiea  oi  the  colony»  where 
severs!  objects  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  government,  and  appeared 
to  rcfquite  from  them  a  more  accurate  investigation*  Three  objects'  Inf  parti-^ 
cuTiireame  under  this  description,  viz,  iu  the  first  place,  to  gain  inftrmatieia 
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into  a  separate  district.  Tbe  principal  seat  of  this  district  was  fixed  at 
Roodeeand,  which  iu  consequence  became  the  residence  of  a  landdrost.  The 
name  of  the  place  was  changed,  and  Imf^cefbrward  that,  with  the  whole 
district,  was  to  bear  the  name  of  the  worthy  Governor  Tulbagh,  who,  during 
Iwehty  years  that  he  wa*  at  the  bead  of  (he  tcAony^  h^d  tender e A \l  so  ttiätif 
important  services.  M.  Heniy  Vaa  fte  GraafF,  nephew  to  the  former 
governor,  Cornelius  Van  de  Graaff,  a  member  of  the  College  of  Tutelage  at 
the  Cape  Town,  was  appointed  the  new  landdrost ;  while  M.  Blettermann» 
the  former  landdrost  of  Stellenbosch,  was  named  as  Commissary  for  the  first 
erection  of  the  drosty,  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  it,  to  order  the  new  buildings 
that  would  be  requisite,  &c.  ifo^ 

In  no  part  was  it  more  necessary  to  divide  the  cares  of  the  government 
under  a  considerable  number  of  magistrates  than  here.  While  the  distant 
northern  parts  of  the  colony,  the  «ituaUon  of  which  I  have  in  some  measure 
described  in  the  first  voluine  of  thiis.  worJc.,  belonged  to  the  drosty  of  Stelen- 
bMcb>.  aod  centinuAd  to  imrtstM  ia  ^Ofm^tioo«  jt  Ivm  im^os^ible  that  they 
should  be  governed  with  the  requisite  care  and  attention.  •  *Fra»h<^  iii«t8<ii?ie^  of 
disobedience  to  the  government  were  constantly  breaking  out  among  the 
{nbabilaffit»!^-^b6ir  Harshness  oovc^rd«  their  *d6pen<lant^^  and'iti^fMHM^and 
Qtiaiteü  amongst  ea^i  ot^her«  wet«'4;dni«adtly  inct^slng;  R^^'iifftili  ttefcfm 
«fary  fb  MÄd«0jQittiYS8i<!nTer9  intb  t^te^coHtitry  t&  settle  this  difibmb6^4<bf  «6^M 
fetffUte  cohcernm^  the  IkMHidaries  of  tfatfir  regpeMiw  dbnvaiiifir^,  4«Nl»  tVöüi  ^% 
distance  wbieft  these  cotritnissioiier*  «iüst  MetmsUitkty  t^  b«iif,  thte-  vfis» 
exceed ihgly  expensive.  'The  great  object  of  tt«  mw  itistftWdon  wm  t» 
re9traibmA<3ornect  l^heseevih*;  b^t*  it  was  aft'  the  same  t1  rife  aiithforrM#  to 
iegülat^  tRe  felttioiw  Btetwceii  the  col*ri!B]to  eil  tfce  northern  boüfidAty;  «id 
f^  wantteri^g  Bosjeamiii9  of  that  »eighbmithood;  and^tb  wateh  f)ärtiMiarfy 
over  die  bebatibtif  of  each  party  tbwards  the dtber;  Itiräär  the  erfrtie^t  #t*ft 
of  tbe  govefrnittent  to  put  ^n  end  to  (be  robberies  and  {iltitidrting«  of  tttes^ 
savages  by  mild  and  kind  treatment,  and  by  this  means  gradually  to  i^tdove 
t)ie  ancrent  hatred  borne  them  by  (he  colonists  of  the'  RoggeveM^  atifd'^th« 
liower  BbKkeveld, 

'  The  now-landdroot-af  T-ulbagbt  thoroforoj  very  seeQ-after  his  entranoe  upon 
affig^  hs^d^der» to  visit  tbe  GQiost.rooiote  part  <if  bis  district,  ^nd  to  enter  into 
negociations  with  the  Bosjesmans  of  the  neighbourboodi.    lo. .  Deooflibw, 
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>604i  he  SQCceeded  in  collecting  a  connderaible  number  of  these  savages  «Ich 

getfaer  upon  the  Sack  river»  and  engaging  them  to  adopt  more  peaceable 

rieita.    Ooe  amopg  them  was  selected,  who  seemed  to  be  held  ia  some  eoof^ 

sideration  bj  the  rest,  to  whom  the  name  of  Captain  Goedbart  (Chod^Juari) 

wasgiveey  and»  who  was  appointed  speaker  for  the  party.     They  farther 

attempted  to  make  him  considered  among  the  rest  as  a  real  chief»  and  to 

iodaee  them  to  yield  bim  obedience  as  such.    This  at  first  seemed  a  wholly 

yain  attempt»,  since  the  Boqesmans  were  not  at  all  disposed  to  acknowledge 

the  authority  of  any  one:  they  even  manifested  great  jealousy  and  eo^yjU 

She  marks  of  distinction  shewn  to  this  captain.     However,  in  the  end»  the 

Begociatois  succeeded  so  far  as  to  obtain  promises»  on  the  part  of  the  Bbsje»^ 

Hiaiif».  thai!  in  consrderation  of  a  yearly  tribute  of  cattle  to  be  paid  them»  tbejf 

iroald  maiMain  a  quiet  and  peaceable  conduct»  and  would  deljiver  up  to 

prunisinDeot  any  ooe  who  waaguilty  of  violence  or  plunder.  On  the  other  band^ 

they  wete  solemnly  promised  that  no  colonist  should  take  into  his  own.hande 

4ie  right  ofpmvishing  injuries  received  by  hrm  ;  and  that  they  sdiouM  n^tb# 

put siKd  for  past  oflfences.  '  It  was  engaged  that  the  govemn^nt  sh^old  take 

tqMM  itself  the  arrangement  of  all  differences»  and  send^  ctvery  year,  pTopet 

eottrmisslenevs  t^  beer  any  complaints  they  might  have  to  tnake,  aind  tO'See 

that  justice  was  dcme  them.     Thie  interview  lasted  a  whole  week»  and  wan 

made  the  more  agreeable  to  the  savages»  ftom^  their  beings  entertained  by  the 

landdrost  during  the  whole  time  that  it  continued»  and  from  their  being  dis» 

missed  with  a  considevable  present  of  live  sheep«     At  parting,  they  were 

pvomifsed  that  within  six  months  the  landdrost  would  return»  that  the  nego>» 

<fiat]oa  might  be  regularly  and  solemnly  concladed»  when  he  would  brinf 

tihem  many  presents. 

-  l%e  governor»  who*  feh  all  the  importance  of  this  matter»  wsftanziem  ta 
taring  the  negociations  to  a  eonclusie»  as'  soon  as  possible»  andestabiisfa  a 
fimi  and 'lasting  peace.  The  landdrost  of  Tulbagh  was  therefore  appointed»  ia 
the*  March  fiillowrng»  to  undertake  the  same  journey»  net  merely  for  the  pur-« 
pose  of  cooctnding  his  aegociotion  with  the  Bosjesmans,  but  to  proceed  after- 
wards farther  to  the  north»  beyond  the  boundaiiee  of  the  colony»  where 
i^v^sl  objects  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  government»  and  aippeared 
to  r^ui^  from  them  a  more  accurate  investigation*  Three  objects'  ini  parti-^ 
cubrcame  under  this  description»  viz,  is  the  first  place»  to  gain  inftnritiatioi» 
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Bay  spreads  itself  out.  Towards*  the  east,  the  high  chain  of  mountains  behind 
Stellenbosch  and^  Hottentots'- Hol  land,  rising  like  an  enormolis  wall,  shut  out 
•any  farther  view-  that  way;  while,  to  the  west,  a  most  charming  contrast  is 
ibrmed  by  the  boundless  extent  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean«  The  setting  sun 
gilded  over  an  immense  surface  of  the  tranquil  sea,  in  the  midst  of  which 
Robben  Island  appeared  to  float  like  a  large  black  speck.  The  magnificence 
of  the  scene^  the  reeolleofion  of  friends  now  far  distant,  with  whom,  a  few 
months  before,  I  had  enjoyed  the  view  from  this  very  same  point;  and  the 
prospect  of  dangers  and  adventures  before  me,  altogether  wrought  me  into  a 
vein  of  most  pleasing  sadness.  I  once  more  greeted  the  Cape  Town,  and 
the  roois  of  my  friends,  whom  I  was  perhaps  never  to  see  again,  and  then 
slowly  descended  the  other  side  of  the  Tyger  Mountain. 

In  the  next  valley  lay  the  estate  of  Mastricht,  belonging  to  the  Sieur  J.  de 
.Voss,  of  the  Cape  Town,  where  General  Janssens  had  been  residing  for 
•ome  time,  that  he  might  have  leisure  to  prosecute  undisturbed  some 
ia^)orta^t  works  which  he  had  in  band.  I  passed  the  evening  with  him, 
when  we  had  a  most  instructive  and  interesting  conversation  by  his  fire-side, 
111  which  this  excellent  man  explained  to  me  more  fully  the  objects  he  had 
in  view  in  the  present  expedition.  The  works  of  Kolbe  were  spread  (kit 
before  us,  which  gave  occasion  to  many  remarks  upon  the  comparative  state 
of  the  colony  at  that  time  and  in  the  present  moment.-  A  century  had  just 
elapsed  since  this  traveller  was  on  the  samfi  spot.  He  visited  it  the  twelfth 
of  June,  1T03.  The  General  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  he  had  not  been 
guilty  of  so  many  falsehoods  as  have  been  imputed  to  him  by  later  travellers, 
who  found  things  very  different  from  what  he  represented  them;  At  that 
time^  he  observed,  the  Hottentots  might  well  be  a  people  having  their  own 
peculiar  customs  and  inanners,  though  they  had  been  subsequently  lost  and 
forgotten,  by  the  intercourse  established  between  them  and  the  Europeans  of 
the  colony.  A  hundred  years  hence,  he  added,  what  is  said  by  us  may 
appear-to  the  generation  of  thatday  as  wide  of  the  truth  as  the  representations 
of  travellers  of  a  century  back  now  appear  to  us. 

.  The  uext  morning,  after  receiving  from  the  Governor  a  written  paper  of 
instructions,  I  took  my  leave,  and  again  set  forwards  on  my  journey.  At 
Qoon»  being  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pearl  Mountain,  I  stopped  to  rest 
ataferm,  the  people  of  which  were  all  very-busily  employed  in  the  fields« 
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Although  the  seasons  here  ara  in  the  direct  inverse  of  what  they  are  in  our 
northern  zone,  yet  from  the  very  great  difference  of  the  climate,  the  culti- 
vation, of  the  lands  takes  place  at  nearly  the  same  part  of  the  year  as  with  us. 
No  sooner  do  the  abundant  rains  of  autumn  begin  to  fall^  and  soflen  the 
dried  and  parched  soil ;  that  is  to  say,  as  soqn  after  as  the  returning  strength 
of  the  cattle,  weakened  by  the  want  of  sufficient  food  duripg  the  dry  months, 
will  permit,  the  plough  is  set  to  work «  and.  the. fields  are  manured  and  sown. 
A  great  deal  of  barley,  in  particular,  is  sown  at  this  time;  this  being  almost* 
the  only  corn  used  for  horses  throughout  the.colony :  besides  their  being  fed 
wi,th  the  gt^i^»  they  eat  it  as  gross,  while  it  is  young  and  green.  Oats  do  not 
grow  well,  and^they  are; not  considered  so  salutary  fo^^the  horses  as  barley. 
The  land  destined  for  wheat  ie  also  ploughed  and  manured  in  April  or  May, 
though  it  is  not  sown  till  August.  The  harvest  falls  about  the  end  of 
November  or  beginning  of  December,  and  is  particulairly  abundant  if  the 
spring  months  aj*e  not  too  hot,  and  if  there  ^e  plenty  of  raia  in  the  month  of» 
October.    This. is  the  great  time  for  the  trees  blossoming.  { 

The  course  of  i^riculture  is  not,  however^  the  same  in  0very  part  of  the« 
colony :  it  varies  according  to  the  situation  and  nature  of  the  land,  so  that 
in  almost  every  district  different  ways  and  opinions  prevail.  These  are 
commonly  considered  by  the  Europeans  as  very  absurd^  and  are  condemned 
severely.  In  particular,  the  colonists  are  regarded  by  them  as  extremely 
behind-hand  in  their  agricultural  notions,  and  y^ry  deficient  in  many  articles 
of  knowledge  which  are  found  of  the  utmost  advantage  in  Europe.  This, 
however,  ought  much  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the  very  different  nature  of  the 
climate  in  the  two  quarters  of  the  world.  It  is  impossible  that  the  sUme 
modes  of  husbandry  can  answer  in  both,  and  the  European  commonly  goes 
much  farther  in  his  censures  than  the  reason  of  the  thing  will  justify.  It  is 
very  certain,  that  there  are  many  experiments  in  husbandry  which  might  be 
made  in  southern  Africa  \  and  while  th^  stranger  may  be  over-hasty  in  con« 
demning,  the  colonist  undoubtedly  clings,  with  a  great  deal  too  much 
obstinacy,  to  his  ancient  prejudices,  and  will  follow  only  the.  experience  of 
his  forefathers.  But  also  it  cannot  be  denied,  ihat  most  of  the  experiments 
in  agricultural  ceconomy  which  have  been  made  here  by  the  best*inforaied 

European  agriculturists,  b^ve  not  been  attended  with  the  success  that  was 

> 
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expected:  tbi«  hM^^nly  mrmd  tto  eonfifm  the  Aflicäüs  iä  tl^eir* «Dciäüi 
prejudices. 

Farther  on,  I  met  some  ftimi1i€!s  who  were  journeying  towards  th^  vltTagfe' 
of  P%arl,  to  attend  the  ooosseeratäen  of  a  now  church,  which  was  to  ta%e' 
place  ^he  next  Sttiukty.  M.  Serrurhsr,  Ifhe  first  prtech^f  in  the  Refbrttled 
Church  al  the  Cape  Town,  a  ttia«  who  Bad  attended  to  bis  functions  for 

fifty-one  yetow  with  the  highest  reptitation  to  himself,  tt^as  to  pferfbrm'  th^ 

* 

ceremony.    A  deputation  of  the  administrators  df  eecIesiasriMl  afi^airs  of 
the  district  had  gone  to  Paaui  to  receive  him; 

1  spoil  arrived  at  the  eastera  fbdt  of  (fie  Fterl  Möuiiäiin,  ihä  slbpi^s  of 
which  are  ae  much  celebrated  for  tbclir  fertility.    The  road  pfassiös  Sisveföf 
very  fine  fliroEid,  tbe  whole  a{ip^rmce  of  wMch  be^eiafk  ih3  afffoerice  of  theii^ 
dwuersk    That  of  a  certain  M^  Mifenard  deserves  ^rticularly  ib  be  noticed'; 
it  stands  in  almost  inviting  situatioo,  at  the  end  of  a  dy>ub]e  row  of  old 
^ka.  .  The  dwBer  was  busy,  wi^  hi«  slafres,  in  a:  fifefd  not  &t  (ftim  ih^  road- 
aide,  and  came  up  tsr  nie  rtf  a  truly  friefodly  m^rnuer,  intitfng  me  td  bis^ 
boiiBd.    Ou  aiy  ^olitfing  tfife  invltatioti,  he  insisted  tfaa^  1  sfaotild^  {m>mia6  to 
visit  htm.  on  my  tetwa :  but  five  Months  after,  wfaeff  I  would  faav^  ^^ifortte^i 
my«  ptrasise,  I  ürandhtflv  ifh^^  no  loHiger. «  He  had,  in  the  interltii,  cöttiä  to 
aivefy  deploratrie  end.    One  of  hi»  slaves,  a  Malay,  iu  his  rage  ai  a>  pü'tiish- 
meat  be  bad  received,  killed'  bich  with  an  axe.    The  lad  had  b^etf  a  very 
faithful  servant,  aAdbafd  been  ti^e^ted  by  Mtoard,  who  was  in  no  respect  a 
harsh  master,  with«  distinguished  firvour  anfd  regard.    Notwithstanding  thir^ 
aad^  ibougfa,  aeoordKng  So  his  o^n  conffessioi),  he  had  deserved  the  punish- 
nsent  inAicted,  ail  ide'ii  of  fbrmer  kindness  slsetn^d  in  a  n(k)merit  to  vanish 
fponrbis  miad«;  a  blind  tkiM- of  MN^ng^  t<>6&  etftire  possession  of  him,  and  h^' 
sdzed  the  fhist  ojiportunity  when*  he  found  his  masCet  alone  to  execute  his 
horrid«  purpose«    He  wa^  immediately  stfutk  witb  deep  rtsmors^ ;  he  gav^ 
bkneelf  u(i  of  bis<oww  afeiidrd  to  the  other siiacvesv  cotffessed  bis  crime  to  tb^ 
m^strat»}  and  sutwri>i«ted  bHMelf  resigned  to'  the  scaffbid. 

Towania^et^mng  läifrif^ä«ther0ei^ifver^  and,  to*  my  gt^ät  astonishment» 
fmimk  the  faird'  of  BürfgetadtM  quit«*  dfy,  not^ithstätiding  that  onFy  three 
iaefP  btffe^  tf  tayW  of  thit^8i±  bouts  di6nt i litradcb  hadf atleri.  Some  <)^velldr¥ 
wtoo^l  met^  iaibftted  itt«;  that  two  days  bi^fore  tb^  Be)>g  river  had  been 
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impAraabfe  at  Drakenstem;  andkere,  a«  the  dibtanM  of  only  three  G^man 
miles  and  a  half»  boC  a  drop  of  wMcr  wa0  to  be  MMu  This  i^  a  fi^emimiintoti 
which  appears  scarcely  credible  to  a  stranger  uiiaoqüaiflttfd  \^Vk  tbd  tititki^ 
of  the  covfttry.  The  cauat  of  it  k^  that  atnloat  0)1  th«  «MSimtSiti-^ätt^sifH!^ 
bereabdirts  htove  thia  peeoliarity,  that  the^  dw  tbiülrljr  oyiSvgr6itrt  ^rdi  thb 
act>7tM/MBlMtttev  dn  aqwrtM  plttlt»  that  stvitt^  ithl  rti^W  t^  4etfp  iti  tli^  bed  of 
the  fiter,  and  rises  witfi  a  bare  atem,  abatit  thvee  idche^  thielkf,  md  RdiFövf , 
at  Ifae  poini  of  ^bich*  is  a  crö^m  ot  leävesi,  afrer  Alii  läarrnei^  cff  the  palA  tr(?^. 
These!  arbivbs  rise  Abote  th6  orditeiy  height  of  thd  #ä^r,  and  are  sfo  ^hirkly 
aowdsd«  togi^tlmv  that  dm  wmw  ifif  toittify  cdneefaledr  iti  taslh^  j^I^teä, 
ligbt  bndfds  may  be  thro\Vn\am,  irMeh  will  br  si^pporteic^  By  A^to.  f  H^y, 
•t^  the  aaiw  tim^,  sbeltef  the  fiver  agaftist  ctoa^  al1-^ait:Kiti^  h^irt  of  the  iati^ 
aad  kebp  it  flowisg,  evM  i«  tfte  drieäV  seasoft^  til)  tb<^  Äittftn«r  Is  ^ery  i^ 
•dvaneed:  Tbesttot  ef  dvery  pldDf  aMs  a?  a'  sort  of  reser^oFr  for  tHe  witdf^ 
whence  it  oozes  out  by  degt^s ;  so  ftiM  the  rit'^er  ill'  tl|e  pfaiit  #Tff  M\t  <föfl* 
tain  water,  though  no  tain  has  fidlen  in  ihe  mountains^  eveaJbr  months»  At 
length,  howeyer,  this  supply  being  exhausted,  the  bed  of  the  river  dries ;  and, 
by  the  end  of  the  summer,  the  plants  are  deprived  of  ril  noarMiaiei»t.  Tfce^ 
hum  ttotbing  Uy  prolfect  them  b«t  the  sitade  of  dieir  o^v  cmwnn  t  fet,  6ti  ttiH 
first  abundlint  rahi  thfaf  fiiil§,  d^  fttetäs  and  roiöfs  form  ahe>^  ^iOft  of  dand, 
through  which  the  water  has  so  much  the  more  difficultj^  to  penetrate,  the 
drier  they  and  the  bed  of  the  river  are  become»  and  the  more  the  body  aad 
strength  of  the  moisture  that  would  press  oo,  is  dinaBisbed  at  erery  dMNneiit 
by  the  suction  of  the  plant.  Thus  it  happens,  dn«}  sftvr'a  heavy  fiilS,  äöldt 
days  will  perhaps  elapse  before  the  water  has  pressed  through  these  groves 
so  as  to  arrive  at  the  plains.  Persons  who  passed  the  ford  of  Burgersdrift 
only  twelve  hours  after  me,  found  the  water  already  three  feet  and  a  half  deep. 
After  passing  the  night  in  the  house  of  a  very  poor,  but  kind-hearted  family, 
I  arrived  about  noon  the  following  day  at  Roodezand's  Kloof.  The  young 
grass  was  every  where  springing  up  in  the  low  grounds,  and  several  sorts  of 
oj:a&,  of  Aypoxw,  and  iiiariea,  were  already  in  flower.  These  little  bulbous 
plants  are,  as  among  us  the  snow-drop  and  crocus,  the  firstlings  of  the  flowery 
generation ;  but  they  do  not,  like  our  firstlings,  wait  for  the  advance  of  spring 
before  they  appear:  they  flower  at  the  very  beginning  of  winter.  While  the 
oaks,  and  other  European  trees,  which  have  been  transported  hither,  shed  their 
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leaves  at  the  finrt  wei  zw4  t6id  that  TeonveftidDt  amf  Experience  a  rest  from 
vegetation  of  two  full'  mcMBtbs,  the  aative  trees  of  Africa  remain  stiii  green 
and  fresh.  The  dry  season  is  their  praprr  winter,  and  the  few  among  them 
that  ever  shed  thi^ir  leaves  entirely  are  deprived  of  them  towards  the  end  of 
the  hot  weaiher.*  Spring  btgins  with  the  firuiatna»  «ben  the  nights  are 
long.  Even  the  birds  moult  ibeir  feathers  at  tbta  time,  and  ar»ciolhed  in 
their  new  wedding  garfnenu  in  July  or  August«  lo  these  montba  the  Euro*-' 
pean  trees  begin  also  again  to  resume  their  verdure,  find  by  September  4faey 
are  in  fuJI  leaf.  In  Roode^andVKioof,  all  the  tdll «brubs  whkb<slpde  the 
banks  of  the  Berg  river  were  in  full  bloiv^  particulaHy  capraria  itmaeoboa  and 
undulataj  phglica,  bujti/olia^  ciut/iia  alaUruoid€$y  pofygmwideB^  and  iMMiiloia, 
halieria  elliptica^  with  several  olber  small  plants,  AnK>ng  the  inteaüices  of 
the  rocks  that  enclose  the  kloof,  shot  forth  t^hmmlim^  anuayllu^  and  nuu^ 
$ania.  Some  Oif  them  were  already  io  flowert  and  tbe  stems' of  the  larger* 
liliaceous^pbnts  bad  already  grown  to  a^me  height. 


•* 
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•  *  ft  is  the  proper  character  of  regetation  in  all  wann  covntriet,  that  the  natire  trees  aod 
sliralltf  are  ae?«r  wioll j  leaileM«  Bat  for  tlut  rerj  reason  their  leaTet  are  always  drj,  stiff, 
aad  darky  sad  not  nnfreqiieQdy  thej  hare  a  dasly  appearance,  so  that  the  eye  is  not  at  any  Una 
regaled  ifrith  the  beautifol  sight  of  (me  feaeral  displajr  of  fresh  f rse«  leaves.  Southern  Africai 
particularly  ahout  the  colony  of  the  Cape,  has,  boweycri  in  this  respect  much  the  advantage  orcr 
many  warm  ciimatcs.  Wc  are  nerer  depriTe4  here  of  the  sight  of  leases  upoxi  the  shrubs  and 
bnlMis  i  biM-  at  the  time  of  year  abovementioned,  the  iyciai^  the  mimosas^  and  several  sorts  of 
natifo.willowiy  pating^  oat  frssk  lesTSS,  from  the  brightness  of  their  green,,  bring  to  the  mind 
th#  j^leesisf  improB#ioa  of  .an  Karai»0sn  spring. 
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.CHAP.  XL- 


Siqi/  at  Tulbagh.-rMostertshoei.y^The  Warm  BokkevM.-^The  Karreo^'-^The. Paar," 
deterge. — The  Hanglip^r^The  Ongeluk  River» — The  Goudebloems  liivfr.'^The 
Geitjes^  a  particular  species  of  Lizard^  held  to  be  very  noxious. -^The  Wind  HilU-:-' 
Unwelcome  Tidings  received  at  the  Foot  of  the  Roggeveld  Mountains. — Fine  View  froffi 
the  Summit  of  these  Mountains. 

At  Tulbagh  I  experienced  a  very  friendly  receprion  in  the  house  of  niy 
friend  the  landdrost,  Van  de  GraafF.  During  the  ten  days  that  I  remaintd 
there«  I  occupied  myself  in  part  with  the  necessary  preparations  for  out 
jouroey, . in  part  with  writing,  several  letters  to  my  friends  in  Europe.  Some 
of  my  leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  botanical  walks^  when  I  twice  visited 
the  waterfall.  Erom  the* late  abundant  raios,  this  was  now  in  high  beauty. 
The  rest  of  my  time  was  passed  rn  the  most  pleasant  social  intercourse  with 
»y  friend»  at  TulhÄgh.. 

,In  the  mea.n  time,  the  whole  travelling  party  assembled  here.  They  con^ 
sisted  of  three-  persona,  besides  the  landdrost  and  myself:  that  is  to  sny,  Ml 
y^ii^  der  Byl,  of  Paarl;  M.  Winterbach,  a  relation  of  the  landdrost,  and 
private  secretary' to  him ;  and  the  Messenger  Mong,  a  native  of  Breslau*  On 
the  :^t  of  May;  our^bcee  baggage* waggons  setoff.  They  were  packed  with 
.tents,  fletd-J>eds»  and  other  camp  appendages ;  a  stock  of  biscuit,  dried  fruiter, 
flour,  and  provisions  of  various  kinds  ;  kitchen  utensils,  plenty  of  wine^ 
brapdy  and' vinegar;  som^ chests,  containing  articles  necessary  for  carrying 
on  our  traffic  with  the  savages  ;  and,  finally,  my  geometrical  apparatus,  and 
every  thing  necessary  for  prosecuting  my  researches  in  natural  history.  Th# 
ws^^ons  were  to  take  the  route  by  the  Hex  river,  the  passage  over  the  Wit- 
seipberg»  anfl  even  through  ^Mostertahoek,  being  now  dangerous  for  heav^ 
loadejd^waggoDS.  The  overseer  of  the  waggons  had  orders  to  proceed  to  the 
cold  Bokkeveld,  and  there  to  wait  fpr  us. 

We  ourselves  departed  from  Tulbagh  on  the  seventh  of  ifL^y.  In  three 
hours  and  a  half  we  reached  the  place  of  the  Field*Cornet  MiiUer»  at  the  foot 
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of  the  Mofttertshoek^  where  a  number  of  horses  for  the  whole  jMtrty  were 
in  waiting.  After  partaking  of  a  good  breakfast,  we  mounted  them,  and 
proceeded  on  our  way.  Mostertshoek,  properly  so  called,  is  the  southern 
end  of  the  steep  wall  of  mountains  which  bear  the  name  of  Witsemberg. 
Here  the  Schurfdeberge,  which  alsoiias  its  course  from  the  norths  joins  the 
Witsemberg;  and  here,  moreover,  the  latter  is  joined  by  the  hills  of  the  Hex 
mer:  tbis  river,  and  the  mountains  above  it,  having  previously  tstken  the 
names  of  the  Breede  river,  and  the  Black  Mountain.  iVfostertshoek  is  only 
separated  from  the  Black  Mountain  by  a  deep  chasm,  through  which  f^ins 
the  Breede  river.  This  river  rises  in  the  Bokkeveld.  Thß  wbo]e  forim  of  this 
chasm  shews  that  it  must  have  proceeded  from  some  very  violent  cause. 
J^\l  p^Tta  of  the  a^e^bbourij^g  hills  (Aecline  in  an  Qblique  dineotion  towards  it, 
99  if  the  vhole  oias^  bad  ^unk  Kere  together«  Lai^e  blocks  of  stiMie,  torn 
ÜQPi  j^he  bi^ights,  and  rolled  down  into  tbe  gulph  below,  or  lodged  on  the 
4/^  by  th^  way,  M^ßj^ifig  to  mewoe  M  eyary  imomesit  tt  ttetlMrfsU,  are 
l^rfiU  evi^n^e^  ,o:f  ^oiaie  ;C6riSi^r  violeat  cooous^ion.  At  fii^t  the  pass  runs 
,in  $^i>a^te|jy  dii^ctio^.;  bii|.t  ^.ut  tbe  midst  of  it,  »ear  a  lukewarm  «priog 
ifi^hÄph  isfiues  ^ojtn  (he  rock,  it  takes  n  turn  to  the  north,  and  terminates,  after 
many  windings,  at  the  plain  c^  .the  warm  Bokkeveld.  A  road,  made  forty 
y^Wß  ß%Pi  by  ^  ceitain  John  Moßtert,  goes  sometimes  on  otte  «Ide  of  'the 
rpirer«  ipmelime^  on  the  other,  accoiding  as  the  ground  is  m^t  fa^oumble  for 
jtt^  and  .^p6(f^fgueotly  crw^s  the  rivjer  sevemi  times.  Tlie  fords  ore  ^ery  in- 
(QppveiiiQnt  froiQsi  the  lafgß  aivl  smoatfa  stoaes  which  form  the  bottom  of  tb^ 
pv^;  hßf#^s.un0Cicu$tom6d  to  them  ate  very  liable  to  •  stumble,  and  faN,  or 
EQBji^in  wiitb  th^  (eßt  «tiuucfc  between itfa^^itcpes,  fiom  which  it  iffdKAodlt  to 
di^eog^ge  them. 

.  .^Uh  bMvy  catfis»  the  kkof  is  sam*timM  rendered  imp^Bsahle,  am)  that 
0K«tr\4br  twjp  or  three  days.  tO<ur  journey,  which  original4y  had  been-fired 
ln'begio  on  the  third,  was  dehij^  on  account  of  t}ie  waters ;  and  even  now, 
it  ^l^aa  not  withoi^t  aotpe  difiicuky  ^nd  dangier  that  we  got  through  the  pass. 
Wt^>were,  howev^er,  in  a  gneat  degree  repaidfor  tkß  dangers  incurred,  by  the 
glorious4igffot  which  the ist ream  afforded  us,  in  the  water  tumUmg^and  fbath- 
ing  over  the  masses  of  rock.  Towards  the  end  of  the  pAss,  the  roadquits  the 
aide  of  the  sjkream,  and- goes  above  the  right  bank  along  aTOcky  terrace  in  the 
£[imt/0f  the  SdborMeberge.    Here  are  some  vefy  steep  places,  which  are 
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▼€ry  fbtiguing  to  theozeD.  Ours  wete  sooo  exhausted«  notwithstandiDg  that 
tbet  loads  were  not  heavy,  and  that  an  additiaual  pair  of  oxen  were  allowed 
toeacb  waggon.  When  the  highest  pbiet  is  reached,  the  road  descends  for 
atxHit  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  before  it  comes  absolutely  to  the  plain. 

This  plain  is  called  the  Warm  Boklieveld,  and  is  one  of  the  most  fertile 
and  finest  parts  of  the  colony.      It  forms  nearly  a  parallelogram,  which  i# 
eaclo^ed  every  way  by  higb  hills.     In  length,  from  east  to  west,  it  is  four 
liours,  9nd  in  breadth,  from  north  to  souths  three.    The  mountains  of  the  Hex 
/fiver  form  the  eastern  side  ;  to  the  north  are  the  heights  of  the  Cold  Bokke- 
Teld,  to  the  west  tbe  Schurfederge,.  and  to  the  south  the  Black  Mountain. 
This  plain  i»  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  higher  than  that  of  Tulbagh,  but 
several  hundred  feet  lower  than  the  lowest  part  of  the  Cold  Bokkeveld» 
TJie  elioiate  is,  the  whole  year  through,  tolerably  temperate ;  and  it  is  a  com- 
mon observation^  that  a  true  European  air  is  felt  here.     In  the  most  severe 
winters  the  Warm  Bokkeveld  is  habitable,  and  in  summer  the  heat  is  sever 
insupportable.     During  my  present  visit,  the  tliermometer  stood,  in   the 
moriiipg  at  sun-^rise,  at  eigbt  degrees  of  Reaumur,  and  about  noon  hadrisen 
to  seventeen«    From  the  climate  being,  so  temperate,  several  sorts  of  Euro» 
pean  fruit,  as  apples,  pears,  plums^  and  others,  thrive  better  here  than  in  any 
otbf r  part  of  the  colony :  cherries  seem  the  chosen  product  of  this  district, 
and  (he  lower  pacts  pf  the  Cold  Bokkeveld.     The  pastures  are  excellent,  and 
the  cattle  particularly  fine;  the  sheep  are  also  better  here  than  in  the  Cold 
Bokkeveld^ 

The  oaks  were  strikingly  more  green  in  these  higher  regions  than  below  in 
die  vallies,  and  the  southern  fruits  were  only  now  thoroughly  ripe.  At 
/the  house  of  the  Civic  Justice»  Francis  Van  der  Merwe,  where  we  stayed 
thisi  e.vening  and  the  next  day,  very  fine  grapes  were  set  before  us ;  whereas  at 
Tulbagh,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  Town,  the  season  for  them 
had  been  over  some  time.  We  saw  here,  standing  among  a  number  of  very 
fine  orange-trees^  a  fig-tree,  the  stem  of  which  measured  more  than  a  foot  in 
diameter.  Our  host  assured  us,  however,  that  there  were  many  in  the  same 
district  much  thicker.  One  in  particular  he  mentioned,  belonging  to  a  neigh« 
,bour  at  no  great  distance,  which  could  not  measure  less  than  three  feet  in 
diameter.  Afterwards,  in  talking  with  M.  Van  der  Riet,  the  landdrost  of 
,  Stellenbosch^  about  this  extraordinary  tree>   he  said  he  had  measured  it 
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^litnself,  atiä  IbuDd  it  ektefn  RfieAiifh  l^et  tri  cktwwftttfneb,  Tbelltfnietf 
"hete  6ow  their  barley  in  Jamrarf ,  that  they  ttiny  hate  food  f(Qfr  llkat  faowea, 
Id  caae  the  fields  i/hould  hie  tovtted  with  «now  hi  the  winter,  Nat  ^t  the 
barley  sowied  io  i^anuary  ik  Hpe  K>  ioon :  the  hbiMkeat  tt  greet),  mixed  wlih 
the  vipe  bailey  and  cbaif.  Tfaia  in  considered  an  very  iltne^igt^ing:  and 
wholesome  food« 

t'he  Warm  Bdik^vetd  feüntaitis  eleven  farmai  which  «re  almost  tdl,  wi^lnmt 
''e^cöeption,  yery^i^tile.  On  the  beM  of  them  are  tofenMe  pfontati^ns  of  Mks 
and  poplars,  which  yield  a  cotnpetent  supply  of  wood«  The  ^imate  seenis 
to  have  a  very  blenigt^ant  influence  upon  the  inbabitanta  of  thia  district :  tbey 
are,  generally  speaking,  stronger,  more  active,  and  more  peaceable  m  «heir 
fnannefs  than  in  several  other  parts  of  the  colony,  They  wonldrtieiible 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ^now  Mountains  very  much,  wem  H  not  thA  tMr 
1>erng  no  near  the  principal  town,  and  the  constantly  ipcrecMmg  popqlaiieo^ 
tender  their  manners  much  more  refined.  Here  again  I  found  bigotry  a  very 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  character.  One  ia  at  first  pleased  ^  diaoover, 
in  all  their  modes  of  expressing  themsetves«  a  tone  and  manirer  that  asrvouia 
more  6f  education  'irhan  could  be  efspected ;  but  it  soon  becomes  i^>pareut 
\hat  all  Is  the  eS^dt  c^  habit,  and  that  nothing  ia  to  be  ascribed  to  iaftatitioiial 
polish.  One  of  the  neighbours  endeavoured  to  mske  hiinself  of  wm 
Importance  In  oUr  eyeß,  by  repeating,  befbre  every  meal,  with  great  pattoa, 
*gnd  in  the  true  Church  tone,  a  long  speech  which  he  imd  'learned  by  heart. 
It  might  easily  be  recognised  as  a  fragment  out  of  some  old  sermon« 

t^e  were  shewn  here,  as  a  rematlcable  thing,  a  tam^  <)uagga :  he  was 
'feeding  in  the  meadows  with  the  horses,  and  suffSeted  himself  i««dfly  to 
1>e  stroked  and  caressed  by  the  people  about.  His  spirH  of  ft^cikwi  WM, 
'however,  not  yet  so  ^t  subdued  as  that  he  would  suffer  himself  «to  te  laida, 
tie  was  Only  kept  by  his  owner  for  thie  purpose  of  making  ei^ioMita  m 
improving  his  breed  of  horses, 

'On  the  morning  of  the  teuth  of'ltfaywe  left  this  place, ifud  weMdireotly 
through  the  Warm  BbkkeVeld  to  the  nottfareast  Corner^  where  spriBgu  the 
lietle  river  6ussinka,  Bare  this  district,  which  had^  till  then,  4ieeo  ^^tte 
level,  begins  to  be  mOfe  hilly :  vaist  masses  of  rodt  nae  one  above  imtttbor  in 
an  amphitheatral  form,  the  Upper  rangcfs  of  which,  «befng  not  ik)  de«p  lai  tü^a 
lower  onesi  consequently  the  teVet  terraces  'I>eing  much  oftener  i^e)>MtSfdt 


the  tr,ue  r^preapatstio*  is  give»  of  wktA  Ifeie  ^fricaos  cäH.  «ng-napuftuiiw^ 
Many  of  <hese  mo^Uiw,  the  fls^taof  which  aw  fojcm.Qd.  hy  »vdicQct  wglQ, 
whea  viewed  from  heloWj^  h^v^  the  perfect  «j^pe^ücan^e.  of  $|£tii|ci«l  WQ|k9  of 
fortification»  and  lemiad  t)h^  GeifTOW  tr^vrilei  sitrongly  of  th^  forUeswa  of 
Königstein  apd  Ehrewbteitateiu.  The  mftui^t^iw,  of  w^cÄ  th^W  hill*  ^e 
the  basei,  form  an  inaccessihle  wall  l;^t;weeA  th^  Waj:(R  ^oJ^Xe^eM  aad  tit^e 
Hex  river  valley.  It  is  impossible  to  go  from  the  one  to  the  other»  without 
peaking  a  verjr  great  ciiccuit  by  th^  Cold  ]^ol(|(ev,el<Jt. 

Among  the$.e  hiiU  rqp^  the  roadt  les^d^og  to  the  hj^]g;bi^  w^ich  £>rip  the 
Cotld  BoJ^l^eveid»  This  road  lie«  iQ.  ^  n,orthrea$teJClY  direction,  and  i^»  re  ^Qto^t 
places,  very  ^tecR,  The  first  place  h^e.  ißü^  hundred  feet  higher  than  tUe 
plain  of  the  Warm  Bqkkeveld.  It  ia  called  I^ake^avaUey»  and  b^fE^ngs  to.  $ 
certain  Peter  Van  der  Merw^,  who,,  by  vyay  of  dj^tinqtig^  ftpoj  his  tHinxerpm^ 
relations,  is  g^neially  kuown  by  the  nanje  of  Pet«  L^ikeovalley,  and»  vndsf 
this  name»  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  worthy  and  estimable  amoog 
the  colonists.  We  were  here»  a^  p.erson3  undpr  t^e  employ  of  the  govern- 
ment» not  only  entert^ped  ip  the  n)pst  sun^ptuo^s  ma.nqec»  but  our  visit  waa 
rendered  very  pleasant  by  the  joviftl  gopd-humour  of  our  boat.  He  related,  tp 
us  a  great  many  stories  gf  his  contei^tiona  fqr  several  years  both  witi^in  aud 
without  the  colony ;  and  furnished  us»  by  this  tpei^nssy  with  various  hints  which 
proved  in  the  Sf^quel  of  great  utility  to  us«  Although  this  man  was  now 
sixty-six  years  of  age»  he  was  uncoipmoqly  healthy  ^nd  active»,  and  attended 
himaelf  tg  ^11  tbe  flpo^  trifljug  d^ltails  of  bi^^  ver^  e^.teasive  e^tablishflfienjL 
He  was  fat^ber  to  a  very  large  fepiily  qC  cbild;reu.  I^ia  eldest  aou  was  the 
fiame  Roelof  whot^  we  visited  upoq  the.  Hex  river»  a  man.  more  than  forty 
years  of  agCi^  and  «^^^e4dy  a.  grandf^tber.  The  youPgest  sou  of  our  b.ost  wa^ 
a  fin^  boy  of  only  eight  ye»ra  old«  We  celebrated  her^  the  eve  of  a  wedding^ 
Lakenvalley's  youngest.  d^Pgb^r,  ^  girl  qf  ^evepte^n»  wa^  to  $<etoff  the  ne^j^t 
niorning,  acqoQii^apißd  by  hf r  brid^groqif),  ^od  9i  large  company  of  brothers, 
sisters»  and  other  relatiqus,  for  Tulbngh,  ftt  the  same  hpur  that,  we  wer^  to 
jproceed  north w^^s»  to  couiplete  the  marriage  qontract^  aPQOrdipg  to  all  th^ 
proper  foi:ms»  before  the  commissiary  of  tb^  place,  forujerly  this  ceremony 
could  only  be  jerformcd^in  the  Cape  Towu.  From  every  part  of  the  colony» 
hither  they  must  come.  Thus»  as  Mr.  Barrow  justly  remarks^  many  a  long 
and  tedious  journey  wa?  uudwtaV«»  to  4u  au  »qt  whJQh  b^d  «Q  roany  thiogs 
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«dveree  to  it.  In  consequence  of  the  new  organizafion  of  the  colony,  die 
contract  could  now  be  made  at  the  prracipal  place  of  the  district,  before  the 
landdrost  and  the  civil  magistrate.  This  approaching  marriage,  and  our 
journey  together,  had  drawn  a  lai^fe  concourse  of  the  neighbours  to  the  house, 
who  all  considered  our  journey  to  the  Briquas  as  a  very  dangerous  under« 
taking.    Hieir  parting  wish  was,  universally,  that  they  might  see  us  return 

again  bW^s 

After  a  joursey  of  a  few  bours^  the  next  morning  we  reached  the  place  of 
the  f  ield-Cornet  Bruel,  of  Uitkomst,  the  delightful  situation  of  which  has 
been  described  in  the  first  part  of  my  first  volume.*  We  found  here  the 
waggons,  which  we  had  sent  on  before.  They  had  been  waiting  for  us  two 
days.  We  set  forwards  in  company  with  them  immediately.  From  thence 
to  the  KarroopforUj  the  gate  to  the  Karroo,  is  a  fittle  hour.  This  is  a  narrow 
passbMween  two  high  rocks,  which  is  also  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  my 
woA.f  In  quitting  this  defile,  a  considerable  part  of  the  monstrous  Karroo 
plain  i8«pread  out  before  us.  Three  insulated  hills  immediately  catch  the  eye : 
the  Towerberg  (Enchanted  Mountain]  in  the  east  towards  the  south, — the 
Paardeberg  m  ^^east-north*east^half-east« — and  the  Zoutpanskopjes /"Sa//* 
Fana^  Cups)  in  the  ifiorth^aorth-east.  The  latter  is  the  smallest  of  the  three, 
and  is  particularly  distinguishable,  from  its  summit  being  divided  into  two 
inverted  cups.»  Fxom  this  ^circumstance,  and  from  a  small  salt  lake  in  its 
vicinity,  the  nttae  is  derived.  When  the  inhabitants  of  the  fioggevelds  and 
the  Bokkevelds  are  ajt  the'ur  Legpiatze  in  the  Karroo,  for  tha  winter,  they 
are  supplied  with  salt  Ax>m  this  lake.  The  farther  end  of  the  Karroo 
plain  to  the  north,  at  the  distance  of  about  ten  hours  from  hence,  is  bounded 
by  another  hill,  which  is  considerably  lower  than  the  summits  of  the  Rogge- 
^eld  and  Bokkeveld  mountains.  The  plain  of  the  Karroo  itself  is  lower 
than  the  valleys  of  the  Cold  Bokkeveld.  The  latter  plain  is  calculated  to 
be,  upon  an  avew^e,  as  high  above  the  sea  as  the  level  of  the  Table  Mountain. 

We  had  hoped,  that«  in  consequence  of  the  abundant  rain  which  had 
feilen,  we  should  find  the  Karroo  tolerably  green ;  but,  to  our  sorrow,  we 
were  disappointed  in  this  hope.    The  rains  had  not  yet  extended  so  far«  and 


«  See  p.  127  of  the  Engliih  TrsnsUüoo. 

f  See  also  p.  VXf  of  tiie  EogUih  Tnuulafioa,  where  the  pas»  is  called  the  BokkeTsldspoort« 
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the  ground  was  almost  as  much  fmrched  m  when  I  trarelkd  the  same  way 
in  the  hot  season  of  the  year.  Oaly  the  succulent  plants»  as  the  ehmtmas^  the 
meMembrjfomthemu/ms^  the  euphorbia^  and  some  others,  were  beginning  just  to 
put  forth  their  little  buds  of  green.  Indeed,  this  gave  us  no  rery  pleasing 
earnest  of  what  we  might  expect  fortller  northwards.  It  filled  us  with  con- 
siderabie  apprehensionst  both  as  to  the  possibility  of  not  finding  a  supi^y  of 
water  and  of  food  for  our  horses  and  oxen. 

1  After  travelling  five  hours  over  a  very  good  and  level  road  along  the  Karroo, 
we  reached/  the  foot  of  the  Paardeberge  abovementionedi  near  which  is  s^ 
amall  spring,  and  an  Ausspannplatze,  which  bears  the  name  of  PreloriakraaK* 
Here  we  pitched  our  tents,  and  stopped  for  the  night.     I  found  «a  very  bean^ 
tifui  plant  scattered  about,  the  only  i>ne  in  blow  in  the  whole  field«    It  be- 
longed t6  the  lily  family,  of  which  these  is  such  great  variety. in  thia  couolty ;? 
but  was  so  different  in  itastrueture  from  any  I  had  yet  seen,  that  it  M  «let 
to  suspect  it  to  be  wholly  new,  and  that  it  ti^d  been  oyerlooked  by  itf^.bo«! 
tanical  travellers  before  me,  on  aeoouot  of.the  un&vourable  season  at  which 
it  blows.    Later  researches  have  confirmed  this  supposition.    At  .our  retumi 
I  found  both  fruit  and  seeds  upon  this  phint.^ 

'  Before  the  moon  waa  gooo  down,  wo  aefe  off  agahi ;  ami  tfaa  lislBg 
the  next  day,  found  us  ateome  distance  fram  tiM  piote  whMs  wokai 
the  night«  About  nine  o'clock  we  reached  the  first  height,  «i  whiols- 
mences  the  northern  hilly  part  of  the  Kanoo«  This  height  haosroes,: 
some  time,  perpendicular,  and,  towards  the  sommit,  even  prejeeii  iMTwarda  y 
so  that  the  Aame  of  the  NungUp  has  been  ghren  to  it«  The  saSM  name  to^ 
borne  by  a  much  more  conriderÄle  aodt,  of  a  similar  figure,  at  the  soath** 
oMlera  end  d* False  Bay«  The  biH  vans  on  ftom  hence  to  the  Oogetat  river» 
iapto  which^  in  heavy  rains,  all  the  waters  flmn  its  aoiithem  «Aasms  flow« 
One  of  the  principal  brMches  of  this  river,  which  Mmes  almost  firom  th# 
«K^  of  the'  hill,  is  called  the  Juk  river«    For  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  all 
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a  Coont  Von  HofiauiiMSS)  >ad  Professor  WUdeaow,  of  Berlin,  who  naderCeok  tbm  exsmteV 
atloa  of  my  eollectioB  of  plaati,  lecogaiMd  in  tliit  a  new  tpeciet ;  aad  tbe  latter  fare  a  deserip» 
tioB  «od  engravlng  of  U  in  the  fi^r&i  Soekiys  Friend  U  the  Eagacrer  iatP  N^kn  fmr  Urn 
Year  1807,  under  the  nsme  of  LkhienHeMa  undulaUi*  The  ggaeric  character  is  heiB§f$driß  ir^m 
fMa.  I  fonnd  another  sort  of  (his  species  aftervuds  at  th^Ocaoge  rirer«  To  that  was  gireS 
the  name  of  JJckie$uUlnm  ImvigaiQ^  V      ' 
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tlieie  ebttiaeb  are  dry.  In  winter  alolie  kem  and  tbere  a  T«ry  aparifig  sf  ring 
trickles  ftom  among  the  stones,  and  wbeterer  such  an  one  ia  to  be  found« 
a  wmtf  r  habitation  ia  established  near  it.  Some  of  tbese  places  «ere  atreadjr 
inhabited  by  their  owners.  They  compbtiaed  to  us  with  tears,  of  tbq 
uwQSual  drought  of  this  year,  of  the  nlurrain  aaiong  the  horses,  and  oi  the 
ftew  »Moads  made  by  the  Bosjesmana»  which  rendered  it  iospossible  for  Ifaem. 
to  remain  at  their  usual  dwelling-places  on  the  bordem,  juid  compelled  theoir 
ts  oene  down  so  early  to  the  Karroo,  white  yet  there  was  «caicely  any  food 
for  their  cattle^  and  still  less  a  tolerable  supply  of  water.  They  weie  ahnest 
afraid,  they  said,  that,  under  such  circumstances,  tl^y  shoiiid  los^  the  gseatosfe 
part  of  their  Mock. 

We  soon  arrived  upon  the  he^t,  when  we  found  ourselves  separated 
freai  aaotbes  hill  by  a  valley  about  an  hour  in  breadth«  through  which  wieds 
ft  p^HKhcal  stream,  of  the  same  nature  as  that  abcnre-deacttbed,  tbft  Goude- 
bfoemi^  mvei'^fOolden^ßower./  It  has  this,  name  ftom  the  abueden^oe  of 
g$9i€na,  gold^floweis,  which  grow  upon  its  banks»  and  gild  tkfiOk  q^qi  io  tbe. 
ivay  aeasoo»  In  order  to  find  water  for  our  hoirses,  which  were  now  some- 
what wearied  with  travelling  foroine  fiouns,  we  went  out  of  (be  road«  te^  the. 
ba&hs  of  the  river;  sftd»  after  a  abort  half  how,  srcived  at  an  uninhabited 
hmaa  peat:  a  tdcrahly  eofyeiss  apnng.  The  boose  was  opes,  a^^  V^  ou^- 
plMs  «ereeoaae  eU  kitcbsn  utau^ii,  of  which  we  immediistely  too.k  pi^es« 
siott«  esid  applied  them  la  our  use.    Smm  barrels, and  eh^»ta  seri^d  WM 

m 

€jmm  wA  taUes ;  a  wx^  of  psrohmeit».  with  h^l^  bawd  tlwi^&l*  Mt  «Pff^. 
fiKeA  ia  to  en  opening,  and  «»•#  to  aufiply.  t^Q  pfeoe  ef.a  wiridp^w»  Qtb« 
iOMPveMiioss  beieg  get  »d  of  by  ^utoibp  dMaoea»  the  effipring  of  ji€)oes$ii^«^ 
lye  f(m«4  4MiaeWBs  «t  lM0tb  m  wett  aeoommodate^  in  nA^^i  loQ^  plWM^ 
t^  ire  fscolved  <o  tm^w  tkme  that  eight  and  the  ne^t  day«  espMi»Uy<  m 
W4  h^e  fbiwdt  wb»t  we  ^  «»ich  wanteds  good  psovased^r  fi^  «w  honies.  We 
%|«p  .«]^ee4  ^t  l^e  «priAgx  whiob  was  very  miicb  fouled  both  by  ptopti»  aipid, 
animals  i -and»  by  thi&  means,,  obtained  at  Ifingrh  a  sufficient  supply  of  zeqc 
4(fiaka^  wi^r« 

In  the  bee  esesoo  ef  the  yesr,  the  usual  road  betwee«  the  RoggeveU  and 
the  mhabited  parts  of  the  colony  is  almost  closed  up,  from  the  great  scarcity 
of  watei*.'  A  considerable  circuit;  must^  then  be  made  through  the  Little 
Roggeveld,  and  over  the  Kombeig.    We  were,  on.  this  agcQui^t,  iostri|ctje4 


4>y  Hi«  Gktvanior  to  Mefc  oiit  «oIM  plwn  in  <ibe  KarMth  where  water  ini|^t 
be  liad  a«  Mif  fNUt  of  tbe  yrnv^^  im  the  muMtahoieot  of  nn  \m  w  a  pliK«  «f 
Hst  Imif  way  Ibi^  tntWllersi  «t  nil  tiniM  mi  teM^ns,  in  ttus^mg  iJhs  imhos^ 
|)itflbl6  waAe,  and  «  itol>elK>tHK>  ^  fnrnithiiig  tfaiem  witb  Mp^ies  of  food. 
^  As  WB  learat  Ibn^  ^e  umted  «fniog«  hWQ  were  «eirer  ikied  up  the  whol^ 
-^fear  tferMrgh  ;  and  tbat^  if  tbey  were|«iD(iiri7  Mteunled  to,  and  Ji^^  regularly 
jDteaned  owt,  tlie  «upply  of  watet  would  be  much  mere  abtnidant»  we  did  oot 
lieertltteto  recomtnend  thh»  «pot  as  eiijted  to  the  «bject  in  view».  The. Mm 
Wtea  «about  to  be  (Pitied  into  execation,  m.  |>]en  waa  aketcbed  ibr  erecting 
buiMingtf  adapted  to  tbe  purpoee,  and  ibe  mtention  wea»  that  some  ioveilid 
aoldiert  or  subaltern  officer,  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  tbe  institi^tuMii, 
wiien  the  inraaion  of  tbe  Gogliafh,  «od  the  cobquest  of  the  colony  by  thbo), 
^t  e»  end  to  tbe  plan ;  ^ne  which  wouid  lunre  tiaen  of  yh^y  great  advabtage 
16  tbe  l«h«hit9fMi  <0f  dieae  iiortbem  boundaries,  Tbe  want  of  mcfa  a  place, 
wliere  ttav^tiers  tbro«|fh  the  Kemyo  can  stop  to  i^st,  is  eo  greet,  that  ^Ae 
£tig>i0b  gfevemifieKt  can  MwtoBlf  entirely  iose  eight  of  it.  Tlaeeoil  eeetta 
^ifm^ätAlf  more  ^tile,  the  mona  we  descead ;  aid  the  epadiom  km^  for  tbe 
eaftle,  n^^w  empty,  shewed  plainly  wbat  large  heeds  tiie  iebab^attts  wese 
Hecuetomed  to  bring  thither  in  tbe  wivter. 

*On  going  to  evf  redt,  we  wefe  warnal  by  our  gilidee  to  he  vfta  »uriptiani 
fjga^inae  (^  poieomma  Itaarda,  whicKatthiatiaieof  übe  yev,  eboend  in.oM 
w^Hs  and  forsaken  botiaes.  Tbey  are  loioWn  by  the  «Mie  of  g«»^«,  end  %H 
the  terror  of  the  pe<^e  all  arowid.  I  was  Tery>desiroiM  of  obtuMOg  en 
iiacuwte  ao(}uaifrtanoe  wl^  «heae  ]ll4baaed  anhndlfc,  «nd  offered  « triflieg 
reeees^nee  to  smy  peiaon.who  weuM^sMfame  witbaeubj^tforaodciing« 
%Sf  whiles  weroi  bcrwever^  w4idly  diaaippomted.  1  ftever«  could  aiicoeed 
Ml  |iMiewring  «tie.  1  leemt  afterwards,  that  it  is  v6ry  «deubtfuj  whether 
the  crecitune  ie  lae  venomous  aehe  ia  fepeeaeolted ;  and  whether  the  mortal 
#eueide,  ef  erhich  ei^iaipleB  were  eited  to  me,  were  really  given  by  the  gmlfes. 
7be  eolonieai  aM4ereeedit»gly  crednloua  as  to  ev^y  thing  that  concerns  the 
bUMliiig  or  iMcfoiis  «latere  of  tbe  animals  around  them,  clinging  to  curioua 
faKyasliees  «wilb  r^ard  to  them,  many  of  which  tre  founded  only  yu  tbf 
Ogreee^e  or  i^iegreecrtile  exterior  of  die  «amimal.  They  hold  that  thei:«  ia 
no  onMvreimote  iioKimie  than  tkB^^Mm  atropoii  ex  deoMs^md-nmctki 
iboil9K.lo<ieiiamimogit,i]tio3mpQHuA^  to  find«  even  supposing  it  ioibo 
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paiMnous  in  its  natare,  that  it  is  provided  with  any  means. of  in^ietitig  m 
wound.    In  the  same  mannerall  serpents  aid  lizards  are  coosideFed  by  then» 

* 

as  venoiBous»  although  there  are  many  sorts  of  both  perfeetly  innoxious. 
The  gekfein^  however,  too  often  repr^Hnted  as  the  most  dangerous  of  the 
lizard  tribe,  not  to  pres  ume  that  there  must  be  seme  tru^h  in  ^e  idea.  It^ 
must,  notwithstanding^  be  observed»  that  I  never  could  find  any  weU*authen-^ 
ticated  instance  of  their  being  thus  noxious ;  that  the  animal  is  fkr  from 
conmon;  and  that  the  descriptions  given  of  it  are  very  contradictory.  These 
contradictions  appear  to  me  a  sufficient  proof,  that  if  it  be  ever  poisonous^ 
it  is  only  under  particular  circumstances,  and  that  the  wounds  givea  by  it  ass 
never  mortal. 

The  next  day  we  had  another  hill  to  ascend,  which  lies  also  in  the  Kanooi 
and  bears  the  name  of  the  Wmdkeuvel^  or  Wind  Hill.  It  has  a  very  flat  and 
wide-spread  summit,  on  which  was  an  empty  winter  habitation,  without  any 
trace  of  water  near  it.  While  we  were  yet  at  some  distance,  we  saw  a  thick 
•moke  ascending  from  it;  and,  as  we  approached,  we  perceived  that  the  dung 
of  the  cattle,  in  all  the  kraals  about  the  house,  was  burning.  PrebaUy  some 
travellers  had  thoughtlessly  made  a  fire  in  one  of  them,  and  neglected  to  ex* 
tinguish  it  at  quitting  the  place.  This  dung,  which  is  often  two  feet  ia 
tbiekness  when  trodden  down  and  dry,  burns  like  turf  for  months,  nqr»  for  a 
year  together;  and  it  is  very  difficult,  nay,  almost  impossible,  to  extinguish 
it.  Even  after  a  heavy  rain,  a  kraal,  which  has  thus  been  set  on  fise,  wiU 
only  smoke  the  more  violently ;  and,  with  every  change  of  wind,  the  fire 
revives  again  more  briskly  than  befiore.  The  damc^e  done  to  the  owner  by 
such  a  conflagration  is  very  considerable,  since  nothing  remains  but  to  make 
new  kraals;  and  this  cannot  be  efiected  without  much  trouUe  slid  great 
expence,  from  the  difficulty  of  getting  stakes  and  faggot-wood  for  eadosing 
them,  and  the  distance  that  they  must  be  transported  when  procured. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Windheuvel,  the  number  of  winter  bahitetioBS  was 
constantly  increasing.  We  rested  in  one  of  them  at  noon,  and  fiwther  on  pur- 
sued our  course  along  the  dry  bed  of  the  Taoqua,  the  first  streanr  of  any  note 
that  we  had  come  to  in  these  parts.  In  the  rainy  aeason  it  reeeives-its  waless 
firom  the  nearest  hills,  pursuing  its  course  from  the  Little  Reggevrid  qUtle  to 
the  Thorn  river.  Its  breadth  is  eonsidetable  in  many  places.  It  is  »gerded 
as  the  most  dangerous  river  of  the  diMnct ;  and,  in  its  overflowings,  Mt  war 
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iiBquently  destroys  the  gardens,  and  greatly  damages  the  bouses  of  the  inha« 
bitants.  It  has,  notwithstanding,  never  hitherto  been  noticed  in  any  map  of 
the  colony. 

In  a  winter  habitation,  at  the  foot  of  the  Roggeveld  mountains,  where  we 
arrived  in  the  evening,  we  found  a  number  of  the  most  considerable  inha« 
bitants  of  the  Roggeveld  assembled.  Instead  of  learning  that  the  relays 
of  oxen  which  had  been  ordered  were  here  in  waiting  for  us,  we  were 
received  with  excuses,  lamentations,  and  disastrous  intelligence.  The  Bos^ 
jesmans  had  recently  been  very  active  in  their  marauding  parties.  More  than 
two  hundred  head  of  cattle,  and  a  much  larger  number  of  sheep,  had  been 
driven  away  by  them  ;  several  of  the  herdsmen  and  shepherds  had  been  mur- 
dered, and  the  inhabitants  of  the  borders  had  fled  into  the  still  parched  Karroo, 
that  their  lives  might  be  in  the  greater  security.  From  Tulbagh  we  had 
dispatched  one  of  our  most  trusty  Hottentots  on  foot  to  the  Roggeveld^  to 
bespeak  relays  for  us^  and  to  announce  our  intended  journey  to  the  Sack 
river,  that  the  Bosjesmans  might  repair  thither  to  the  proposed  conference* 
Some  paper-money,  and  some  letters  which  he  had  carried  with  him,  were 
now  brought  to  us,  having  been  taken  from  his  corpse.  He  had  been 
found  by  a  farmer  who  was  travelling  that  way  two  days  before,  lying  on  the 
ground  covered  with  arrows,  in  a  place  where  a  narrow  path  winds  among 
the  chain  of  hills^  where  consequently  he  could,  with  more  security,  h% 
assailed  by  the  wretches  with  their  poisoned  weapons.  They  had  carried 
away  bis  musket  and  powder-horn,  but  bad  only  cut  the  buttons  from  his 
clothes. 

This  disastrous  circumstance  could  not  but  awaken  many  reflections  in 
our  minds.  The  information  of  our  proposed  journey  not  having,  by  this 
means,  arrived  at  the  Sack  river  at  the  time  intended,  the  whole  business 
must  necessarily  be  delayed :  while  the  timidity  of  the  colonists^  and  the 
more  than  usual  boldness  shewn  on  this  occasion  by  the  Bo^esmans,  might 
throw  still  greater  hindrances  in  our  way«  All  these  reflections  were  at  first 
absorbed  in  our  deep  regrets  at  the  loss  of  our  honest  servant,  who  was 
devoted  to  us  with  his  whole  soul,  and  who  besides  left  a  wife  and  children. 
Proper  methods  of  obviating  all  these  difficulties  must,  however,  be  thought 
of.  But  we  had  not  yet  heard  all.  Some  endeavoured  to  persuade  ud,  that, 
under  such  circumstances^  it  was  impossible  to  think  of  prosecuting  our 
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^umiBy.  Na  o«^  isould  be  flj^Coolisb»  th^y  aaid^  as  t9  be  oer  giiidb,  or  to  9iiftr 
their  aow  to  serve  as  our  escort:  a  strong  cletachment  m^st  be  sent  agaiast  the 
Bosjesmans,  who  would  be  able  to  drive  them  away  by  main  force«  The  land- 
llrost,  however,  explicitly  declared  that  he  should  abide  by  the  coamands  he 
had  received :  he  should  only  add  to  the  party  six  or  eight  of  the  most  able- 
tiodied  young  men  that  were  tobe  procured»  whom  he  should  seek  for  imme» 
dtately,  and  fifteen  Hottentots.  With  this  small  number,  he  said,  he  would 
repair  to  the  Sack  river,  and  even  much  farther;  not  to  subdue  the  Bosjesmaas 
by  force,  but  to  endeavour,  by  mildness,  to  bring  tbem  to  reason.  Yet  here 
new"  difficulties  arose.  The  murrain  had  raged  among  the  horses  very  much 
for  the  last  month,  so  that  their  numbers  were  greatly  diminished ;  white 
those  that  remained  were  weak  and  poor  in  flesh,  from  the  drought  of  the 
summer ;  consequently  by  no  means  in  a  situation  to  undertake  so  long  a 
journey.  Nowhere  would  pasture  for  them  be  found ;  and,  beyond  the  Sack 
liver,  not  a  drop  of  water  was  to  be  expected.  We  were  resolute,  however, 
to  investigate  the  extent  of  these  difficulties  ourselves;  and  in  the  night  sent 
forwards  to  the  nearest  farm,  with  orders  that  relays  of  oxen  for  out  waggons 
should  be  dispatched  to  us  the  next  morning. 

With  these  we  set  off  immediately,  and  arrived  in  a  few  hours,  after  expe^ 
liencing  all  the  usual  toils  and  troubles,  at  the  top  of  the  mountains.  A  very 
extensive  prospect  is  here  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  At  his  feet 
liee  the  nK>nstrous  Karroo,  the  hills  in  which  now  seemed  nothing  more  than 
spota  in  the  vast  plain.  They  might  easily  be  overlooked,  from  their  extreme 
disproportion  with  the  point  from  which  they  were  viewed,  and  with  the 
mountains  of  the  Hex  rives  towering  in  the  south.  At  the  fiftrtbes«  verge  of 
the  horizon,  glistened  like  a  cloud  just  diacernible  in  the  clear  winter  air,  the 
summit  of  the  Black  Mountain  above  Zwellendam.  After  contemplating  this 
noble  scene  awhile,  we  proceeded  onwards,  and  soon  arrived  on  a  perfectly 
level  space,  not  far  from  the  spot  where,  a  year  and  a  half  before,  I  baden» 
eounteped  the  largest  flock  of  ostriches  that  I  ever  saw  together«  At  some 
distance  to  the  north,  very  high  hills  were  again  to  be  discerned^  and  the 
little  stream  which  we  crossed  seemed  to  run  towards  them :  a  proof  that 
the  ground  was  on  the  descent,  though  so  gradually  as  to  be  scarcely  pepi 
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dHAP.   XLI. 

The  Jacl'oTt  Fountam.^—DisagreemenU  mntmg  the  Colonists.'^TrM  of  the  FIM-' 
Comet  Olivier. — His  Honourable  AcquUiai^  and  Reinsiaiemeni  in  hi»  Office.'^Visii 
from  a  party  of  Caffres.^^The  Rosin  Tree^ — Farther  Depredations  of  the  Bosjesmans. 
'^The  Bonteberg.'^The  Riet  River. — Extraordinary/  Manner  in  which  a  Lion  was 
käkd  by  the  Colbriitt  Van  Wyk. — ßeldery  Fountain. — Channa  kraal. — Great  Draught 
of  Fisk.'^Quagga  fomUam.-^Sack  Riveras  Oale.-Sscherer''^  Missionari^'  Insti" 
imiosu-^The  Mismosmry  Ckrtsiiwi^  Boimts. 

The  first  farm  that  we  reached  is  called  Jackal's  Fountain.  Here  we 
pitched  our  tents  for  some  day^  to  prepare  every  ihiag  for  the  prosecutioa 
of  our  journey.  In  the  first  place,  we  sent  the  Gk>verDor  laformatioü  of  the 
situatioa  of  things,  requesting  that  his  farther  commands  might  be  forwarded 
to  us  at  the  Sack  river.  The  young  men  who^  were  required  to  accompany 
up  on  our  journey  were  Iheo  sent  for.  They  appeared  with  their  fathers, 
intreating  that  they  might  be  released  from  the  service.  However  plausible 
wene  the  excuses  they  made,  it  was  so  impossible  for  us  to  forego  theif 
assistance,  that  we  could  not  give  them  any  attention.  The  Governor'tf^ 
orders  were  positive  that  the  journey  should  be  performed ;  it  was*  our 
business  to  find  the  means  of  petforming  it,  nor  could  the  colonists  be 
permitted  to  shake  off  the  burden*  Tbe  only  thing  to  be  done  ^was,  to  tdie 
all  possible  care^  that  il  should  not  pres6  particularly  upon  any  one  individual: 
more  than  another*  Ffom  one,  therefore»  his  son  was  required ;  from  another, 
a  couple  of  Hottentots ;  from  another,  a  team!  of  oxen  ;  another  contributed 
his  best  hu nting- horse ;  and  others-  furuished  different  storto  for  our  bodily* 
consumption.  Messengers  welUanned  were  sent  anew  to  the  Sack  river,  to 
announce  our  being  on  the  way  thither ;  and  there  to  assemble  the  inha^ 
bitaats  of  the  border* 

Our  ears  were  hene  assailed  anew  withcomj^Hlnts  firom  the  colonists  of 
the  losses  they  had  sustained  from  the  Bosjestnans,  from  the  murrain  amon|; 
the  hoiMs»  and  fiom  tbe-extrane  drought  of  the  last  four  months.    Theie 
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JQum^y.  No  Oii^  (Bould  be  aofiDolieii»  th^y  «aid,  as  fa9  beoergiiidb,orto«uff9r 
their  som  to  serv«  as  our  escort:  a  strong  cletacbineii t  must  be  sent  agauist  the 
Bosjesmans,  who  would  be  able  to  drive  them  away  by  main  force«  The  land* 
flrost,  however,  explicitly  declared  that  he  should  abide  by  the  commands  he 
had  received :  he  should  only  add  to  the  party  six  or  eight  of  the  most  able- 
l)odied  young  men  that  were  tobe  procured,  whom  he  should  seek  for  imme- 
diately, and  Bfteen  Hottentots.  With  this  small  number,  he  said,  be  would 
repair  to  the  Sack  river,  and  even  much  farther;  not  to  subdue  the  Bosjesmans 
by  force,  but  to  endeavour,  by  mildness,  to  briog  tbem  to  reason.  Yet  here 
new  difficulties  arose.  The  murrain  had  raged  among  the  horses  very  much 
for  the  last  month,  so  thai  their  numbers  were  greatly  dimiuisbed ;  white 
those  that  remained  were  weak  and  poor  in  flesh,  from  the  drought  of  the 
summer;  consequently  by  no  means  in  a  situation  to  undertake  so  long  a 
journey.  Nowhere  would  pasture  for  them  be  found ;  and,  beyond  the  Sack 
liver,  not  a  drop  of  water  was  to  be  expected.  We  vreve  resolute,  however, 
to  investigate  the  extent  of  these  difficulties  ourselves;  and  in  the  night  sent 
forwards  to  the  nearest  fturm,  with  orders  that  relays  of  oxen  for  out  waggons 
should  be  dispatched  to  ns  the  next  morning. 

With  these  we  set  off  immediately,  and  arrived  in  a  few  hour»,  after  expe^ 
liencing  all  the  usual  toils  and  troubles,  at  the  top  of  the  mountains.  A  rexj 
extensive  prospect  is  here  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  At  his  feet 
lies  the  nK>nstrous  Karroo,  the  hi  lb  in  which  now  seemed  nothing  more  than 
spots,  in  the  vast  plain.  They  might  easily  be  overlooked,  from  their  extreme 
disproportion  with  the  point  from  which  they  were  viewed,  and  with  the 
mountains  of  the  Hex  ri^ws  towering  in  the  south.  At  the  fiirtbest  verge  of 
the  horizon,  glistened  like  a  cloud  just  diacernible  in  the  clear  winter  air,  the 
summit  of  the  Black  Mountain  above  Zwellendara.  After  contemplating  this 
noble  scene  awhile,  we  proceeded  onwards^  and  soon  arrived  on  a  peribctly 
level  space,  not  hv  from  the  spot  where,  a  year  and  a  half  before,  I  bad  en* 
eounteped  the  largest  lloek  of  ostriches  that  I  ever  saw  together*  At  some 
distance  to  the  north,  very  high  hills  were  again  to  be  discerned»  and  the 
Mttle  stream  which  we  crossed  seemed  to  run  towards  them :  a  proof  that 
the  ground  was  on  the  descent,  though  so  gradually  as  to  be  soaroely  per* 
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CHAP.   XLI. 

iTic  JaekaTf  Founiabu — Disagreement  mniMfg  the  Colonists.'^TrM  of  the  FieU-- 
Cornet  Olivier* — His  Honourable  Acqmttai^  and  Reinstatement  in  his  Office.'-^Visii 
from  a  party  of  Caffres.^^The  Rosin  Tree. — Farther  Depredations  of  the  Bosjesmans. 
— TTke  BoufcÄtfrjp.— TÄe  Riet  River. — Extraordinary  Manner  in  which  a  Lion  was 
kUkdbjftheColoftist  Van  Wyk. — Seidery  Fountain. — Channa  kraal. — Great  Draught 
of  Fish.^Quagga  Fom^ain.^^Sack  RSver^s  Chie.-^Kicherer'i  Missionary  Insti' 
li^^M«— 2%tf  Missionary  CMsiian-  Ba^ma^ 

Tbe  first  farm  that  we  reached  is  called  Jackal's  Fountain.  Here  we 
pitched  our  tents  for  some  days,  to  prepare  every  thing  for  the  prosecation 
of  our  journey.  In  the  first  place,  we  sent  the  Governor  Information  of  the 
situatioa  of  things,  requesting  that  his  farther  commands  might  be  forwarded 
to  us  at  the  Sack  river.  The  young  men  wko^  were  required  to  accompany 
qf  on  our  journey  were  theo  sent  for.  They  af^eared  with  their  fathers, 
intreating  that  they  might  be  released  from  the  service.  However  plausible 
wene  the  excuses  they  made,  it  was  so  impossible  for  us  to  forego  theif 
assistance,  that  we  could  not  give  them  any  attention.  The  Governor^ 
ordeiB  were  positive  that  the  journey  should  be  performed ;  it  was-  our 
business  to  find  the  means  of  performing  it,  nor  could  the  Colonists  be 
permitted  to  shake  off  the  burden»  Tbg  only  thing  to  be  done  ^^s,  to  take 
all  possible  care,  that  it  should  not  pres$  particularly  upon  any  one  individual 
more  than  another..  From  one,  therefore,  his  sou  was  required ;  from  another, 
a  couple  of  Hottentots ;  from  another,  a  teamf  of  oxen  ;  another  contributed 
his  best  hunting*horse;  and  others«  furnished  different  stores*  for  our  bodily* 
consumption.  Messengers  well-armed  were  seat  anew  to  the  Saek  river,  to 
announce  our  being  on  the  way  thither ;  and  there  to  assemble  the  inhft« 
bitants  of  the  borden 

Our  ears  were  hene  assailed  anew  with  complaints  fty^m  the  colonists  of 
the  losses  they  had  suslinned  from  the  Boftjesmans,  from  tbe  murrain  among 
the  bosses,  and  from  theextreme  drought  <tf  the  last  four  months.    There 
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^timi»y.  Na  om  (eould  be  sio  feoltsb»  t)idy  «aid,  as  ti9  be  car  goidb,  er  to  Bofier 
their  sow  to  senre  as  our  escort:  a  strong  detachment  imiet  be  sent  agaiast  the 
Bosjesmans,  who  would  be  able  to  drive  them  away  by  main  force«  The  land-* 
drost,  however,  explicitly  declared  that  he  should  abide  by  the  comnaads  he 
had  received :  he  should  only  add  to  the  party  six  or  eight  of  the  most  able- 
tiodied  young  men  that  were  tobe  procured,  whom  he  should  seek  for  imme- 
diately, and  6fteen  Hottentots«  With  this  small  number,  he  said,  he  would 
repair  to  the  Sack  river,  and  even  much  farther;  not  to  subdue  the  Bosjesmane 
by  force,  but  to  endeavour,  by  mildness,  to  bring  them  to  reason.  Yet  here 
new'  difficulties  arose.  The  murrain  had  raged  among  the  horses  very  much 
for  the  last  month,  so  thai  their  numbers  were  greatly  dinunisbed ;  white 
those  that  remained  were  weak  and  poor  in  flesh,  from  the  drought  of  the 
summer;  consequently  by  no  means  in  a  situation  to  undertake  so  long  a 
journey.  Nowhere  would  pasture  for  them  be  found;  and,  beyood  the  Sack 
liver,  not  a  drop  of  water  was  to  be  expected.  We  v^ere  resolute,  however, 
>o  investigate  the  extent  of  these  difficulties  ourselves;  and  in  the  night  sent 
forwards  to  the  nearest  farm,  with  orders  that  relays  of  oxen  for  our  waggons 
should  be  dispatched  to  ns  the  next  morning. 

With  these  we  set  off  immediately,  and  arrived  in  a  few  hours,  after  exp9^ 
nencing  all  the  usual  toils  and  troubles,  at  the  top  of  the  mountains.  A  rery 
•xtensive  prospect  is  here  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  At  his  feet 
lies  the  nM>nstrous  Karroo,  the  hills  in  which  now  seemed  nothing  more  tlmn 
spots,  in  the  vast  plain.  They  might  easily  be  overlooked,  fro»  their  extreme 
disproportion  with  the  point  from  which  they  were  viewed,  and  with  the 
mountains  of  the  Hex  river  towering  in  the  south.  At  the  ftirthest  verge  of 
the  horizon,  glistened  like  a  cloud  just  discernible  in  the  clear  winter  air,  the 
summit  of  the  Black  Mountain  above  Zwellendara.  After  eontemplatiog  this 
noble  scene  awhile,  we  proceeded  onwards^  and  soon  arrived  on  a  perfectly 
level  space,  not  for  from  the  spot  where,  a  year  and  a  half  before,  I  baden* 
eountersd  the  largest  flock  of  ostriches  that  I  ever  saw  together«  At  some 
distance  to  the  north,  very  high  bills  were  again  to  be  discenied»  and  the 
Mttle  stream  which  we  crossed  seemed  to  run  towards  them :  a  proof  that 
^e  ground  was  on  the  descent,  though  so  gradually  as  to  be  scarcely  per^ 
le. 
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CHAP.   XLl, 

The  JackoTf  Fountabu^^DUagreemenU  mmfg  the  CMonists.^^Trui  of  the  jR«U*' 
Comet  Olivier. — His  Honourable  Acquittal^  and  Reinstatement  in  hi»  Office.—^Visü 
from  a  party  of  Ccffres. — The  Rosin  Tree. — Farther  Depredations  of  the  Bosjesmans. 
'^The  Bonteberg.-^The  Riet  River. — Extraordinary  Manner  in  which  a  Lion  teas 
kUkdbytheColbrtiit  Van  Wyk. — Seldery  Fountain. — Channa  Iraat. — Great  Draught 
of  Fisk,'^Quagga  Fomamn.^-^Sack  River's  Oate.-^Kicherer'f  Missionar^  Insti^ 
tsftjhn.^ne  Mis$iomLry  CkHstian^  Bo0ma. 

Tbk  first  htm  that  we  reached  is  called  Jackal's  Fountain«  Here  we 
pitched  our  Cents  for  some  days,  to  prepare  every  thi^  for  the  prosecution 
of  our  journey.  In  the  first  place,  we  sent  the  Gk>vernor  information  of  the( 
situation  of  things,  requesting  that  his  farther  comaands  might  be  forwarded 
to  us  at  the  Sa<^k  river.  The  young  men  who^  were  required  to  accompany 
i^  on  our  journey  were  then  sent  for.  They  appeared  with  their  fathers, 
intreating  that  they  might  be  released  from  the  service.  However  plausible 
wene  the  excuses  they  made,  it  was  so  impossible  for  us  to  forego  theif 
assistance,  that  we  could  not  give  them  any  attention.  The  Governor'tf^ 
orders  were  positive  that  the  journey  should  be  performed ;  it  was^  our 
business  to  find  the  means  of  peiforming  it,  nor  could  the  Colonists  be 
permitted  to  shake  off  the  burden*  Tb^e  only  thing  to  be  done  was,  to  take 
all  possible  care,  that  il  should  not  press  particularly  upon  any  one  individual 
more  than  another..  Vtom  one,  therefore,  his  son  was  required ;  from  another, 
a  couple  of  Hottentots ;  from  another,  a  team;  of  oxen  ;  another  contributed 
his  best  hunting-horse ;  and  others*  furnished  diderenC  stores'  for  our  bodily 
consumption.  Messengers  welUatmed  were  seat  anew  to  the  Sack  river,  to 
announce  our  being  on  the  way  thither;  add  there  to  assemble  ^e  inha^ 
hi  tan  ts  of  the  border* 

Our  ears  were  here  assailed  anew  witb  cempl^ints  ftynn  the  colonists  of 
the  losses  they  had  sustained  from  the  BosjeMians,  from  the  murrain  among 
the  horses,  and  from  tbe-extreme  drought  of  the  last  four  monthi.    There 
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was  no  end  of  these  murmurings  and  lamentations :  we  could  not  get  oa 
with  our  business.  Messengers  came  from  the  Nieuweveld»  to  say,  that 
on  that  side  also  foriqidable  inroads  had  recently  been  made  by  the  Bos- 
jesmans.  Fifteen  hundred  sheep^  and  a  hundred  cattle,  had,  within  the  space 
of  three  weeks,  been  driven  away  by  them«  They  also  begged  assistance,  and 
that  a  strong  body  of  soldiers  might  accompany  us.  The  latter  was  refused, 
but  the  landdrost  gave  tbem  hopes  that  by  his  presence  the  Bosjesoians 
might  be  won  over  to  more  peaceable  behaviour.  It  would 'indeed  have 
been  unpardonable  cowardice,  if  we  had  yielded  to  the  representations  of 
these  people,  and  turned  back.  At  no  time  was  the  presence  of  a  magis* 
träte  on  the  spot  more  urgent,  to  suppress  the  licentioQs  conduct  of  these 
savages,  and  to  restrain  the  colonists  from  seeking  to  revenge  themselves. 
The  latter  were  at  length  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  a  large  escort  would 
be  of  no  use,  on  account  of  the  want  of  horses  and  ammunition  ;  and  that 
their  own  interests  demanded  that  they  should  give  every  possible  assistance 
in  promoting  the  prosecution  of  our  meritorious  undertaking. 

We  could  not,  bowevei*,  proceed  on  our  way,  without  first  reconciling 
some  lamentable  misunderstandings,  by  which  these  men  rendered  their 
unfortunate  situation  still  more  calamitous,  in  associating  to  furious  inroads 
from  without,  strifes  and  dissentions  within.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
important  objects  of  our  undertaking,  and  was  too  pressing  to  be  delayed  till 
our  return.  Most  of  the  colonists  here  ^ad  entirely  thrown  off  all  obedience 
to  the  Field-Cornet  of  the  district,  legally  appointed  by  the  government :  they 
made  heavy  complaints  of  him,  and  demanded  his  removal.  It  had  long  before 
appeared  to  me,  that  the  under-magistrates,  chosen  from  amon^  the  colonists, 
had  very  little  respect  shewn  them  by  the  rest ;  and  that  they  must  either, 
contrary  to  the  intentions  of  the  government,  forego  the  rights  with  which 
they  were  invested ;  or,  if  they  performed  their  duties  strictly^  must  incur  the 
universal  hatred  and  ill-will  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

In  this  last  predicament  stood  the  Field-Cornet  in  question,  Gerrit  Ma- 
rits,  who^  from  his  age,  his  intelligence,  and  his  punctuality  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  well  deserved  the  office  he  held.  But  he  was  poor;  and 
it  was  an  offence  not  to  be  pardoned  by  his  richer  neighbours,  that  one' less 
wealthy  than  themselves  should  be  set  above  theqa.  Besides  this,  he 
Beglected  to  court  the  favour  of  the  mi&sionaries  and  the  pious  women ;  and 
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he  tvas  therefore  persecuted  by  them  with  the  bitterest  hatred.  Chance  so 
ordered,  that  he,  one  Sunday  afternoon,  chained  by  the  government  with  the 
commission,  summoned  several  of  the  colonists  to  attend  a  juridical  examina* 
tion,  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  assembled  at  their  social  devo- 
tions, where  a  person,  by  name  Heenop,  presided  as  reader  or  preacher« 
This  man  was  one  of  the  Field-Cornet's  most  determined  adversaries ;  and, 
although  he  waited  till  the  devotions  were  concluded  before  tie  opened  his 
commission,  the  pious  divine  immediately  began  a  new  sermon  against  sab« 
bath- breaking,  and  exhorted  the  persons  summoned  to  resist  the  ill-timed 
requisition.  The  whole  assembly^  on  this,  unanimously  declared  that  they, 
would  receive  no  farther  commands  from  the  Field-Cornet,  and  compelled 
him,  in  a  tumultuary  manner,  to  quit  the  house.  A  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  the  landdrost  upon  the  subject  was  intercepted,  broke  open,  and  circulated 
among  the  inhabitants ;  with  an  agreement  affixed  to  it  for  their  signature,  by 
which  they  all  bound  themselves  no  longer  to  be  tormented  to  death  by  the 
hard  services  which  he  required  of  them.  These  services,  however,  con- 
sisted only  in  occasionally  furnishing  a  horse  or  a  yoke  of  oxen  for  expe- 
diting a  messenger  on  the  public  business. 

Accustomed  as  these  people  were  to  an  unbridled  freedom,  it  did  not  pro* 
bably  occur  to  them^  that  this  agreement  was  a  completely  revolutionary 
measure :  for  it  was  remitted,  without  the  least  hesitation,  to  the  landdrost, 
with  a  long  catalogue  of  grievances  against  the  Field-Cornet.  So  determined 
indeed  were  they  to  abide  by  the  resolution  entered  into  no  longer  to  yie|d 
obedience  to  his  commands,  that  we  discovered  afterwards,  this,  and  this 
alone,  was  the  true  cause  of  our  not  finding  the  relays  of  oxen  which  had 
been  ordered  for  us  against  our  arrival.  No  sooner  did  we  arrive  at  the 
Jackal's  Fountain,  than  a  shower  of  Verklaaringen^  as  they  are  called,  was 
poured  in  upon  us;  in  which  it  was  asserted,  that  Marits  was  an  unjust 
magistrate,  an  unrighteous  Christian,  ^ne  who  disowned  the  laws  of  God, 
and  an  unfaithful  subject  of  the  government: — moreover,  that  ten  years  be- 
fore, at  the  time -of  the  disturbances  in  Graaff  Reynett,  he  had  worh  the  tri- 
coloured  cockade. '  The  colonist  Heenop,  who  lived  only  upon  going  from 
house  to  house,  teaching  people  how  to  pray,  happened  to  beat  present 
on  this  spot,  and  brought  in  his  complaint  with  the  rest.  Marits  was  cited 
before  the  landdrost,  *and  appeared}  notwithstanding  the  infirmities  of  bis 
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^^^  and  that  be  wa&  but  jiut  recovered  from  a  Mvese  Ulaesi«  A  fornul 
trial  waa  ioatituted»  at  which  the  laoddroat  presided.  The  cause  was  opened 
by  M.  Wioteibach;  and  M.  Vao  der  ByU  with  nyself^  w^re  the  counsel.  Our 
teilt  was  laid  opea  oq  botb  sides^  aod  a  great  number  of  the  peasants  wera 
collected  nMnd  it,  that  they  might  hear  aU  that  passed»  The  whole  was^ 
carried  o»  wttbgreat  regularity»  and  no  bitter  ea^iressiiona  against  the  accused 
were  iMnnitted  to  break  out« 

The  Field-Coraet  defended  himself  with  great  steadiness  and  composure. 
A  principal  article  of  accusatioa  against  him  was»  that  be  had  embezzled  tba^ 
pro^rty  of  the  government ;  having  retained»  lor  his  own  use,  one  of  the 
^mggODs  belonging  to  Mr.  Triiter,  in  his  journey  to  the  Eriquas.  Against 
tküs  chaige.  he  justified  himsetf»  by  produicing  a  letter  from  Mr.  Baxsow,  undes 
bis  own  hand»  in  wbicb  he  makes  him  a  present  of  this  waggpu,  with  some 
other  things«  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  the  party. 
In  like  HianBef  be  shewed  very  clearly,  that  most  of  the  complaints  urged 
against  him  were  either  absolute  forgeries,  or  &cta  wholly  perverted  in  the 
laqireseAtation  made  of  them.  On  one  point  alone  be  could  not  entirely 
justify  himself,  chat  be  sometimes  delegjated  his  command  to  one  or  other 
of  Us  friends«  AAec  thi^e  diffisrent  sitlings,  in  which  our  patience  was 
vay  DMcb  exeneised  by  the  absurd  aawruoos  which  fell  feom  the  bigotted 
and  Ihwiless  peaaantSt  on  a  summing!  up  of  the  charges,  and  the  defence«,  the 
case  was.  «ery  easily  deeidisd :  that  Marits,  should  return  to  his  office,  witb 
renewed  power ;  that  all  his  oodeis  should»  iu  future«  be  punctually  obeyed  i 
«id  thafe  all  wbicfa  had  passed  hitherto  should  be  fbigt ven  and.  forgotten.  It 
WIS.  not  without  a  great  deal  of  trouble«  that  most  of  the  people  could  be 
made  to. comprehend,  that  obedience  to  those  in  authority^  aod  reconciliation 
with  those  with  whom  we  bad  been  at  variance«,  were  as  essential  parts  of 
Christianity)  as  praying,  and  singing  hymns*  Some  of  the  more  reasonable«, 
however«  now  convinced  that  too  much  had  been  said  against  the  accused«, 
solicited  a  reconciliation  joyfully,  aod  in  good  earnest ;  the  rest  followed 
tbeir  example,  some  from  prudapce«  some  from,  neeessity.  Oh  the  following, 
day  wa  gave  a  dinner  to  the  principal  people  in  our  tent;  on  which  occasion 
the  pious  Heenop  did<  not  fail  to  make  a  long  prayer  at  sitting  down  to* 
table,  returning  thanks  solemnly  lAiat  peace  was  mstored  among  the  icom* 
paoy. 
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While  we  wefe  celebrating  this  festival  of  reconciliattoD,  a  troöp  of  CafteB 
suddenly  made  their  appearance  before  us.  Exceedingly  amazed  to  see  a 
party  of  these  people  at  such  a  distanM  from  the  eastern  border  of  the 
colony,  we  hastened  op  to  them,  and  learnt  that  they  belonged  to  an  emigrant 
horde,  who  had  now  for  several  years,  lived  at  the  sources  of  the  Chamka» 
Their  chief  had  taken  the  name  of  Hendrik^  and  was  in  the  habit  of  sending; 
some  of  his  people  hither  almost  every  year  to  beg  live  cattle,  and  any 
other  kind  of  food  they  could  procure.  As  they  behaved  with  great  decorum, 
and  seemed  very  peaceably  disposed, — as  they  had,  moreover,  brought  with 
them  some  trifles,  such  as  their  baskets,  and  carved  gourd-shells,  &c.  &c.  fo 
traffic  with,  they  were  received  with  complacency,  and  some  supernumerary 
sheep  were  given  to  them.  As  they  were  now  come  earlier  than  in  former  years» 
they  gave  as  a  reason  for  such  a  premature  visit,  that  they  also  bad  suffered 
from  the  Bosjesmans;  and,  from  having  been  plundered  by  them,  were 
reduced  to  very  great  want.  Some  were  quite  in  a  rage  when  they  talked 
of  the  Bosjesmans,  and  wanted  to  have  the  whole  nation  extirpated  with  fire 
and  sword.  The  party  consisted  of  three  men  and  eight  women,  with  a 
number  of  children,  who  were  tied  fast  upon  the  oxen.  Though  they  had 
now  been  for  a  long  time  separated  from  their  countrymen,  they  had  not  lost 
that  very  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  CafiVes, — their  importunate  solicita« 
tion  for  whatever  they  saw.  They  begged,  if  not  obstinately,  yet  unceasingly» 
for  some  contributions  to  their  "already  tolerably  large  flocks  of  sheep,  as  well 
as  for  several  utensils  of  different  kinds^  which  they  saw  in  our  waggons,  or 
in  the  house  of  the  colonist. 

Some  of  the  people  complained  grievously  to  the  landdrost  of  these  iropor^ 
tunate  visits  of  the  Caffres,  whono  they  did  not  dare  to  drive  away  by  force» 
lest  they  should  raise  themselves  up  a  new  enemy.  On  this  our  worthy 
magistrate  desired  that  the  three  men  might  be  called,  when  he  ordered  them 
to  tell  their  chief,  that  the  government  were  exceedingly  displeased  with  the 
frequent  visits  made  by  them  to  the  Roggeveld ;  that  they  were  particu« 
larly  angry  at  their  coming  this  year,  when  the  Christians  themselves,  being 
very  much  in  want,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  could  have  any  thing 
to  give  the  Caflres.  If  they  (the  Caffres)  were  not  in  a  situation  to  maintaia 
themselves^  in  the  place  they  then  inhabited,  by  means  of  their  cattle,  and 
other  objects  of  industry,  they  had  better  hire  themselves  to  the  colonists  as 
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servaots.  Idle  people,  be  said,  were  not  to  be  endured  in  tbe  colony,  much 
less  swarms  of  them  roving  about  together;  and  be  therefore  gave  them 
warning,  either  to  quit  the  country  directly,  and  return  among  their  own 
people,  or  to  expect  that  they  would  be  compelled  to  support  themselves  by 
their  industry;  and  that  they  would  be  made  useful  to  the  state  at  the 
expense  of  their  liberty. 

At  length,  on  the  seventeenth  of  May,,  every  thing  was  ready  for  pro- 
ceeding on  our  journey,  and  the  very  same  evening,  when  the  moon  rose, 
our  waggons  were  sent  forwards«     During  the  four  days  that  we  remained 
here,  a  very  cold  north-west  wind  bad  blown  over  the  plain,  which,  to» 
wards  noon,  rose  so  high,  that  we  had  some  difficulty  to  keep  our  tents 
standing.     In  the  morning  and  evening  it  was  tolerably  still ;  but  the  air  was 
80  cold,  that  the  thermometer  sunk  to  sixty  degrees  by  Reaumur ;  while  about 
noon,  when  the  atmosphere  was  clear^  and  the  sun  shone  bright,  it  stood,  even 
in  the  shade,  at  seventeen  or  eighteen.     The  nights  being  long^  and  the  air 
of  such  a  temperature,  the  growth  of  tbe  plants  was  visible  every  day,  not- 
withstanding the  continued  want  of  rain.      In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
JackaPs  Fountain  were  growing  among  the  rocks  several  sorts  of  axaüs^  and 
of  the  smallest  species  of  ixia ;  that  is  to  say^  tbe  ixia  rosea,  bulbocodium^  and 
iortuosa.     Besides  these,  I  found  hereabouts  orniihogalum  parviflora,  several 
melanthiaj  and  many  plants  of  the  syngenesia  tribe  ;  as  aster^  relhamia^  cotula^ 
mussinicj  gorteria^  herkheya^  arctotiSi  and  othonna.     Near  the  spring  the  ana* 
maniu  Jaserpiinfolia  vfzs  in  blow,  and  higher  up,  the  slopes  were  almost  all 
ornamented  with  a  shrub,  which  grows  from  two  feet  to  three  feet  and  a 
half  high,  called  by  the  colonists  harpuisbosjes/ the  rosin  tree,  aud  held  in 
great  esteem  by  them.    At  tbe  time  when  it  is  in  blossom,  which  it  was  now, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  a  sort  of  rosin,  or  bitumen,  exudes  from  it;  which, 
hardened  into  a  sort  of  beads,  covers  the  young  boughs  almost  entirely.  This 
exudation  the  colonists  consider  as  a  true  balsam  for  the  cure  of  wounds,  and 
as  such  it  is  eagerly  collected  by  them.     It  is  very  glutinous,  quite  transpa« 
rent,  and  has  a  strong  smell.     When  quite  dry,  it  is  covered  over  with  a  whit^ 
powder  ;  and  it  dissolves  entitely  in  spirit  of  wine.     A  salve  is  prepared  from 
it,  which  is  almost'tbe  only  speciijc  for  wounds  ever  made  use  of  by  tbe 
colonists.     Although  the  Roggeveld  was  frequently  visited  by  Thunberg,  be 
probably  never  saw  this  plant  in  blowi  since  it  is  not  mentioned  in  wy  of 
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ki%  botonical  writings.     Professor  WiiüeDpw  pronouqced  it  a  cineraria^  and 
called  the  two  sorts  wbicb  grow  together  here  promiscuously,  cineraria  r^sini'- 
fira^  and  polygaloides.     Both  have  the  same  properties,  only  the  latter  is 
smaller  than  the  former. 

At  the  very  next  farm  we  visited»  as  we  proceeded  onwards,  we  xfeve 
greeted  with  fresh  complaints  against  the  Bosjesmans.  The  wife  only  was 
at  home  :  the  husband  had  rode  out  with  his* Hottentots»  in  hopes  of  recover- 
ing some  cattle  stolen  the  preceding  night  by  the  savages.  During. our 
momentary  stay,  several  waggons,  with  the  colonists,  and  their  effects, 
passed  by.  They  had  fled  their  usual  habitations,  and  urgently  exhorted 
every  body  not  to  remain  any  longer  in  the  Roggeveld.  The  Kuilenburga 
river  was  our  place  of  rest  at  noon.  From  hence,  the  ground  began  to  de- 
cline towards  the  north  ;  and  passing  through  the  Little  Riet  river's  gate,  we 
arrived  before  night  at  the  place  of  a  colonist  by  name  Van  Wyk.  As  the 
foHowrng  part  of  the  way  was  one  of  the  most  dangerous,  as  it  was  extremely 
dark,  and  as  a  heavy  rain  fell,  we  resolved  to  pitch  our  tents  here  for  the  nighty 
contrary  to  our  original  intention.  Here  again  the  people  were  in  the  same 
story  :  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  complaints  of  the  Bosjesmans.  A  few 
days  before,  they  had  plundered  our  host  of  almost  bis  whole  stock,  and 
driven  away  the  people  who  were  attending  upon  them,  with  the  loss  of  their 
niuskets.  Van  Wyk,  however,  followed  them  so  closely,  that  he  recovered 
Ills  cattle,  without  being  obliged  to  6re  a  shot.  The  savages  fled  when  they 
saw  him^  but  not  till  after  they  had  hamstrung  three  of  the  oxen.  Van  Wyk 
Jiad  quitted  his  proper  habitation,  and  come  hither^  where  he  was  more  out  of 
the  way  of  these  marauders,  till  there  should  be  water  at  his  winter  house  in 
the  Karroo.  We  visited  his  family  in  a  wretched  kind  of  hut,  which  was 
i>uilt  upon  the  ruins  of  a  larger  house.  On  account  of  the  cold,  the  wife  and 
children  had  got  round  a  charcoal  fire.  The  latter  cried  and  trembled 
whenever  the  Bosjesmans  were  mentioned. 

When  we  arose  in  the  morning,  and  went  out  of  our  tentS)  we  found  the 
whole  surface  of  the  ground  white  with  hoar-frost ;  a  thick  fog  was  spread 
over  the  plain,  and  the  water  in  our  saucepans  was  frozen  as  thick  as  the 
little  finger.  To  most  of  our  company  this  was  a  perfectly  new  sight ;  and  the 
astonishment  of  our  slaves,  who  had  never  seen  any-  thing  like  it,  either  at 
Mozambique  or  in  the  Cape  Town,  afforded  us  infinite  entertainment«    It 
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Wu  utieriy  incomprehensible  to  them  how  they  could  take  water  in  th^ir 
hands  as  a  solid  mass«  They  made  a  hundred  experiments  with  it,  holding 
it  up  against  the  light,  sticking  it  in  the  fire,  endeavouring  to  bite  and  to 
chew  it :  they  were  just  like  a  group  of  children. 

About  ten  oV;lock  the  sun  broke  out^  the  fog  dispersed,  and  a  beautiful 
clear  winter  air  succeeded.  While  the  plain  glistened  with  the  dew,  the 
hills  still  remained  white  for  a  time;  till,  by  degrees,  the  sun  cleared  them 
also,  and  the  melancholy  dark  hue  of  the  masses  of  rock  came  forth.  Our 
attention  was  particularly  called  to  the  highest  of  the  mountains  about  us« 
the  Bonteberg,  which  lay^  nearly  a  «lile  to  the  east,  and  which  we  were 
informed  was  one  of  the  great  lurking  places  of  the  Bosjesmans.  There  is 
only  one  way,  and  that  a  very  difficult  one,  of  getting  to  the  flat  summit, 
where  there  is  a  spring.  Of  this  circumstance  the  Bosjesmans  avail  them- 
selves^  and  drive  the  stolen  cattle  up  there,  whence  nobody  is  in  a  situatioa 
to  drive  them  down  again.  If  they  find  themselves  pursued,  they  skulk 
among  th^  clefts  in  tlie  rocks ;  and  the  colour  of  their  bodies  resembles 
that  of  the  rockte  so  much,  that  they  are  in  no  danger  of  being  discovered« 
They  can,  therefore,  unperceived,  assail  their  pursuers  with  a  shower  of 
arrows,  without  their  having  the  least  idea  that  a  single  enemy  is  at  hand. 
The  ^cent  to  the  mountain  is  so  steep,  that  it  is  dilSicult  to  conceive  how 
they  succeed  in  driving  the  oxen  up.  It  can  only  be  done  by  pricking  and 
goading  them  with  their  hassagais.  On  feeling  them,  the  poor  tortured 
ünimals  are  glad  to  put  forth  all  their  strength. 

Not  far  from  hence,  the  river  breaks  itself  a  way  through  the  mountains^ 
forming  a  pass  of  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  length.  This  is  called 
the  Riet  river's  Gate.  The  road  lies  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  high 
feeds  preventing  the  bed  of  the  river  itself,  which  does  not  very  often  contain 
water,  from  being  used  as  a  road.  On  the  other  ^ide  of  the  pass,  where  again 
is  a  large  plain,  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  river's  bed,  was  some  wafer;  but 
it  was  strongly  impregnated  with  salt,  and  about  the  banks  the  ground  wa» 
•covered  with  a  thick  rind  of  natron.  At  no  time  of  the  year  are  these  kuilen^ 
as  they  are  called,  wholly  destitute  of  water;  but  the  quantity  increasea 
in  winter,  even  without  rain,  and  the  water  loses  its  salt  flavour  very  much. 

Near  one  of  these  pits  was  the  proper  habitation  of  Van  Wyk.  Oa 
«Gcoont  of  4he  weakness  of  ow  horses,  he  had  lent  as  some  of  faisosen  to 
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«flsitt  in  conveyiag  us  on  to  the  next  place  where  we  were  to  stop.  While 
our  oxeii  were  grazing  awhile,  and  we  sought  the  shade  within  the  door  of 
his  house,  he  related  to  us  the  following  history.  *^  It  is  now/'  he  saidt 
^  more  than  two  years  since,  in  the  very  place  where  we  stand,  I  ventured 
to  take  one  of  the  most  daring  shots  that  ever  was  hazarded.  My  wife 
was  sitting  within  the  house,  near  the  door;  the  children  were  playing 
about  her,  and  I  was  without,  near  the  house,  busied  in  doing  something 
to  a  waggon ;  when,  suddenly,  though  it  was  mid-day,  an  enornaous  lion 
tppeared,  came  up,  and  laid  himself  quietly  down  in  the  shade,  upon  the 
very  threshold  of  the  door.  My  wife,  either  frozen  with  fear,  or  aware  of  the 
danger  attending  any  attempt  to  fly,  remained  motionless  in  her  place,  while 
the  children  took  refuge  in  her  lap.  The  cry  they  uttered  attracted  my 
attention,  and  I  hastened  towards  the  door;  but  my  astonishment  may  well 
be  conceived  when  I  found  the  entrance  to  it  barred  in  such  a  way.  Although 
the  animal  hadWt  seen  me,  unarmed  as  I  was,  escape  seemed  impossible; 
yet  I  glided  gently,  scarcely  knowing  what  I  meant  to  do^  to  the  side  of  the 
house,  up  to  the  window  of  my  •chamber,  where  I  knew  my  loaded  gun  was 
•standing.  By  a  most  happy  chance,  I  had  set  it  into  the  comer  close  by  the 
-window,  so  that  I  could  reach  it  with  my  hand  ;  for,  as  you  may  perceive,  the 
opening  is  too  small  to  admit  of  my  having  got  in ;  and,  still  more  fortunately, 
the  door  of  the  room  was  open,  so  that  I  could  see  the  whole  danger  of  the 
scene.  The  lion  was  beginning  to  move,  perhaps  with  the  intention  of  makinga 
spring.  There  was  na  longer  any  time  to  think :  I  called  softly  to  the  mother 
not  to  be  alarmed,  and,  invoking  the  name  of  the  Lord,  ,fired  my  piece.  The 
ball  passed  directly  over  the  hair  of  my  boy's  head,  and  lodged  in  the  forehead 
#f  the  lion,  immediately  above  his  eyes,  which  shot  forth,  as  it  were,  sparks 
of  fire,  and  stretched  him  on  the  ground,  so  that  he  never  stirred  more/'— - 
Indeed»  we  all  shuddered  aa  we  listened  to  this  relation.  Never,  as  he  him« 
aelf  observed,  was  a  more  daring  attempt  hazarded.  Had  he  failed  in  his 
aim,  mother  and  children  were  all  inevitably  lost.  If  the  boy  had  moved, 
be  had  been  struck ;  the  least  turn  in  the  lion,  and  the  shot  had  not  been 
mertal  to  him.  To  have  taken  an  aim  at  him  from  without  was  impossible, 
for  the  shadow  of  any  one  advancing  in  the  bright  sun  would  have  betrayed 
Um :  wfaije,  to  consummate  the  whole,  the  head  of  the  creature  was,  in 
sorkj  protected  by  the  dow*post. 
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Another  circumstance,  of  a  very  difiereot  kind^  rendered  this  spot  doqbfy- 
remarkable  to  me,  that  very  near  the  house,  in  a  large  block  of  stone,  I 
found  a  very  fine  prehnile^  which  perhaps  had  only  come  there  by  chance, 
since  the  people  of  the  country  seemed  wholly  unacquainted  with  this  sort 
of  stone.  Late  in  the  evening  of  tbisiday  we  reached  the  Seldery  Fountain, 
where  we  found  a  waggon  sent  by  the  Field-Cornet  Olivier,  with  a  view  t» 
its  being  dispatched  to  the  Cape  Town,  for  a  supply  of  powder  and  ball  to 
fit  out  a  company  of  soldiers  as  a  defence  against  the  BoisjesmaD«.  The 
Field'Cornet,  not  expecting  to  see  the  landdrostin  these  parts,  had  addressed 
a  letter  to  him,  in  which  be  made  known  his  ideas  and  wishes;  urgfingmany 
new  robberies  and  murders  committed  by  the  savages  as  reasons  for  what 
he  requested.  After  some  conversation  upon  the  subject,  the  latiddrost 
agreed  that  the  waggon,  with  the  people  appointed  to  acconipäny  it,  should 
proceed  on  the  proposed  journey,  giving  them  a  letter  to  the  Governor,  with 
all  the  necessary  explanations  upon  the  subject. 

The  next  day  brought  us  through  a  terribly  dull  and. uniform  country  to 
^  Channakraal.  We  pursued  Qor  way,  amid  very  earnest  consultations 
upon  the  proper  measures  to  be  pursued  in  the  not  extremely  pleasant  pre- 
dicament wherein  we  stood  ;  and  we  arrived  at  onr  place  of  rest  by  no  mean» 
in  the  most  exhilarating  mood  possible.  The  situation  of  tber place,  at  the 
foot  of  a  nakedvbill,  separated  from  the  plain  only  by  the  ^dry  bed- of  the 
Little  Riet  river,  which  was  now  yellow  with  the  decaying. reeds,  had  nothing 
in  it  to  enliven  us  and  chase  away  this  gloom.  A  small  untitbabited  hut 
was  closed  against  us  by  rows  of  slate  stones  laid  against  the  door  one  above 
the  other.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  this  wall,  which  was 
only  intended  as  a  blockade  against  the  wild  beasts  and  the  Bosjesmans,  v^m 
demolished  by  us,  and  we  took  possession  of  ^he  mansion,  which  we  found 
just  spacious  enough  to  hold  four  chairs  and  a  table.  There  would  be  ample 
reason  to  wonder  wby^  in  this  country,  where,  in  almostreyery  part,  there  is 
plenty  of  stone  at  hand,,  sufficient  to  build  imtnenae  palaces,  wixh  reeds  in 
the  greatest  abundance  to  thatch  them  «-there  would  ;be,  I  say,  reason  to 
wonder,  this  being  the  c^e,  why  the  pfgoplo  build  such  very. confined  habih 
tatioDS,  were  it  not  for  the  extreme  difficulty  thqre  is  in. procuring  the  .wood 
necessary  for  making  spars  to  support .  the :  roof.  Since  we  quitted  the 
Bokkeveld,  we  had  not  seen  a  single  tree  v  aad  ev«0:tbe  Kwroo  now  appeared 
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to  as  a  cheerfol  country,  since  thnre  at  least  loiiiiosas  were  growing  al«n%  the 
banks  of  the  streams.  A  fycium  of  two  feet  high,  or  a  bush  of  eupkorbium 
of  a  yellow  green,  was  a  remarkable  thing  here«  sojew  plaifts  tm^fml  /Ugk^  or 
green^  were  to  be  seen.  '  .     .  .  :. 

Amid  these  and  the  like  gloomy  observations,  we  wandered  a  little  wagr 
along  the  banks  of  the  Riet  river,  where  we  were  toid  that  weshould  'find"» 
sev'eral  places  deep  pools,  with  water  standing  irr  them.  Such  pisrces  w^ibuod 
in  fact,  but  the  water  was  salt  and  muddy,  and  the  banks  were oover^d  witbi« 
thick  crust  of  natron.  Weobserred  notwithstanding  that  th^. swarmed' with 
fish,  and  catting  our  nets,  we  dragged  them  entirely  afong  onetrf'the'poifli; 
when  w«  perceived  they  were  so  full,  that  weoeilU-Yielf  dn»w  theniM4»w  s^hewi 
Some  Hottentots  were  therefore  sent  into  the  water  to«support  thfe  nets,'aiKl 
take  out  the  fish.  There  were  three  different  sorts  of  c^;)riili/^,tba^Tg<ei4  of 
which  was  about  two  feet  long,  and  resembled  a  very,  deep  yeUow  carp^:€*fly!tlncl 
it  had  no^rhiskers.  The  second  ansjwefed  to  Limicfus's  deaertptiop ix)f itte 
cyprhw  ganorynch^s;  the- third  varied  frt>m-the^ther two  iiith<$Y>UC|)beifof(tlM 
ftns, anditl  haviffgalong  nose  Ukea snout.  The »nuinbeMof. fish  token aoorovailt 
ed  to  Hearty  fifteen  hundred^  most  of  which' umigledabewe  a  pound.-  We^oiJ^ 
kept  the  largest,  on  some  of  which  we  made  an  excellent  supper,  and ieameü 
nwa^  With' us  two  cask«  ofthem^  suited«  -  -AMifit  rivers «itv; the  coledy «ire  gene-^ 
rally  very  poor  in  fis)^,'and  as  carp  iii  j^rtfieiiljrr»  I<)BUp^oeeä?w>ifeei<Mefaea»l^ 
be  fbundi-  this  ibbüddant  draught  of  fi»)r  was/a.  diAet>agreeableitavpritev«n& 
con rributed^ery  much  towards  dtspdieilig  thenrapsudb  wfaieii  ifereBtealfagpoirfr 
our  miödtf«  "•••  ^  * '« -  -  .i.- ;  .  '■  .  •..  s- ':i-  ic.  .•!.  n  «ii»  fl;,»/!  y.  ij  .!^.'  .i 
'  before  lü^e  IftM  MMdit^sdown  to  reet^#eitt«ikkd ow^odbpaiiyiieMei  fidmt 
parties,  who  were  by  turtle  to  keüpwatch  storing'  iheJiiigiiti  tffKüe^tbe  fiies)^ 
the  Bosj^smans  ^were  to  be  seen  on  «Ike.  diMant  'hills.  l¥e  <iQreehres,  rote 
several  tidies  as  we  happened  to  wake,  iuAwtnt  oerrounda^  «■'«eritUt/tkiB 
people  were  at  their  duty.  All,  however,  remained  quiet ;  while  the  barking 
o{  our  dogs,  who  were  restless  and  disturbed,  kept  both  the  wild  beasts  and 
Jwild  men  at  a  distance/  On  the'followfng  morning  we  proceeded  on^öur'way^ 
and  werc^  soon  without  the  boundaries  of  the  colony,  according  to  what.aije 
usually  considered  at  ita  boundaries,  and  laid  ^crwn  as  mch  io;  Mr»  Batvo^ns 
map.   This  gives  the  Little  Riet  rivi^  w  the  line  of  diniiwptkin  t  but  an  Iktt 
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•onatiyt  <iuito  to  the  Sack  riwr^  is  here  tad  thote  inhabited  by  whites,  this 
btter  riTer  is  now  geoerally  ooosidered  as  the  bcHindaiy. 

Weexperiefloed  this  diy^for  the  first  tiflie,  what  afterwards  happened  to  us 
not  unfi«queotly,  that  at  the  place  where  we  porposed  to  have  rested,  there 
was  no  water«  We  therefore  {HirBoad  our  way  till  towards  evening,  when  we 
evrhred  at  the  Quagga-fountain,  where, by  digging  a  well,  a  scanty  supply  of 
Hits  fiet  necessary  of  life  was  procyred.  When  we  had  oellected  what  was 
sranted  for  ourselves  and  the  kjtcben,  the  next  thing  was  to  satttfy  the  thirst 
#f  our  poor  cattle.  This  was  a  very  tedioos  operation,  for  by  the  time  that 
three  or  four  ot  the  ocen  had  taken  their  draught,  the  well  was  exhausted« 
•Mi  it  was  necessary  to  wait  some  time  till  it  was  filled  again  before  any  more 
could  drink. 

Alker  passing  the  night  under  the  same  regulations  as  the  former,  we  pro» 
«esded  the  nest  day  again  in  a  northerly  direction.  The  farther  we  went,  die 
wmt^Aff  and  parehed  mt  found  the  country ;  in  some  places  it  evee  appeared 
ee  if  the  ptanis  had  been  burnt  on  tlie  ({round«  as  is  done  about  the  Cape 
Yowo«  for  the  purpose  of  manuring  the  land  and  exciting  Vegetation  anew. 
Mm  noon  we  etopped  at  the  DwaaUfountaia,  and  arrived  in  theeveeingat  the 
river's  gate. 

Thia  is  the  namie  give»  to  a  fiats  between  two  rows  of  naked  rugged  sand- 
reeks,  Uaekene4  all  over,^  which  leads  into  the  vajUey  of  the  Sack  river. 
Faom  the  aide  of  these  rocke>flewe  a  spring  of  very  Ane  clear  weter«  which  never 
'Mos  up«  The  pais  is  about  a  huadrad  paces  in  length,  aiMt  the  soil  in  it  ie 
much  more  fertile  than  in  most  of  the  country  round,  since  it  is  to  be  eMsidered 
•as  in  aome  aort  the  bed  of  ii  rieer ^  the  laina  bringing  the  heat  eerlh  dowo  hiiher 
.forni  the  hifher  plüns.  <  For  ahiOut  a  hu^#d  paoea  upwards»  on  each  aide, 
lliis  psas  ia  eoverrd  with  a  ahort  giMs,  or  tairf^  ahtaeat  like«  bwn,  the  frsee 
•ef  ühißh  fonmi  a-ftne  eonirastiweth  the  dark  dbOMil  kue  ef  the  rocks« 
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a  A)l  die  isiidfetose  that  we  had  eeeo  tince  the  Rog fovel4|  sii4  farther  withia  the  conotiy,  hsd 
the  asDM  thick  hlsck  coTertsg  orer  it.  I  will  not  pretemd  to  decide  whether  this  if  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  gres<  qnMnütjf  of  Ifoo  diat  It  ^oatalni,  or  whether  H  be  Sierefjr  the  effect  of  theatoMfphers. 
^ehrtter  it  ^m  mor^  p#oM>le,  ■ince,  aceorHog  to  Ae  Isleit  abeerreioniy  all  atossi  ia  trspicst 
iMiS|  tiUhsa t  isiipiei  aauk the  chÜk iaahi  si Bgyptf  are  UadMei  erat  ia  tti aane  «af  • 
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it  «rat  near  tlMs«rtMiiM  of  this  past,  that  m  tfat  jfmm  ITWk  ^^  eomiioiiary 
Kicberer  fomed  his  e8tabliaittMBtfor<:oQV6rtiogtbelKallieos,Qf  wI|k]i  aaaaqafc 
boaaemg  baa  baen  made  by  bimsdf  and  liia  friendain  Europe.  Suppartcdby  tfaar 
missionary  aocietiea  in  England,  which  are  toleeably  wealthy,  .ha  came  hitfa« 
wrth  a  laqfeatock  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  collected  about  bim  a  conaiderabla 
ftunaber  of  Ho^teotots,  and  even  of  Bosjeainana,  whom  he  promiaed  tomaintain^ 
pfovided  they  would  receive  and  follow  the  doctrines  he  should  teach  tbean. 
He  built  a  sort  of  church,  near  which  the  savages  constructed  their  huta,*aiifl 
they  assembled  daily  for  the  worship  of  God,  and  to  hear  him  preach  tha 
jgospel  to  them ;  but  without  his  ever  thinking  of  paying  attention  to  formiiig 
their  minds  and  manners  in  any  other  way.  He,  as  well  as  Van^der^Kemp, 
seemed  wholly  to  forget  that  mankind  were  destined  to  work  as  well  is  to  pcajr« 
Besides,  these  savages  were  taught  to  pray  in  a  language  of  which  thay  Iili4c0» 
stood  not  a  word  :  their  instructor  thought  it  sufficient  for  them  to  learn .tb» 
prayers  by  heart,  hoping  that  thus  they  would  learn  the  language,  and  thas 
understand  the  prayers,  how  mystical  soever  tbey  might  be. 

Such  an  inatitution  bore  in  itself  the  germs  of  ita  downfall.  What  conldl 
be  expected,  when  no  provision  *  waa  made  for  keeping  up  a  supply  of  tba 
necessariea  of  life,  by  instructing  the  pupils  in  agrieultuie,  and^be  haeediagictf 
aheep  and  cattle.  The  original  stock,  however  conaidevable  it  mrgpbt^be^  waa 
conataotly  diminishing ;  no  recruits  were  raised ;  the  colooista  refused  the  volMk 
tary  contributions  applied  for ;  and  the  doejesmana,  wheu  tbey  foyod  «these 
was  nothing  left  to  eat,  hesitated  not  a  moment  to  apeatalize  froBi  cfariatiwiilgf« 
Vay,  afterwards,  when  the  missionary  received  some  aiippliea  of  eattle,  tb^qr 
Ibund  it  more  to  their  taste  to  steal  them  and  car^  thaaa  amray^  4ban  to 
purchase  them,  though  at  tbe  trifling  espea«e  of  liateaiog  to  the  inatmetioaa 
of  their  former  tiMor :  tbaa,  the  aometimes  pupils  of  the  institution,  became 
in  the  sequel  its  most  formidable  etiewies^  The  dtougbt  of  aaveral  succeeding 


*  The  pYate  here  given  rtpreteifts  tlie  missionary  Institatioii  sbofe  acecHbed.  Aaraog  the 
1k>ase8  to  the  left,  the  largest  is  tbe  Chifrcli,  m  it  is  ealted,  the  babitatioQ^tff  the  missiomtry ;  fouad 
aboat  arc  the  huts  of  the  Hottentotfi.  Somewhat  to  enli'ven  ttew^eae,  cattleand  foaii  ateintfe. 
duced,  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  spot  Is  eDttffüy  deftHtnte^ef  food  for  tbeM  aaiaiali»  Theugli  lbs 
toil  in  the  pass  is  metttioncd  a».behig.feftili<ed  by  «;9priiig  'whiehiowB  frcnOftheiraakS)  that  Ifcil 
ceases  ck>86  to  the  house,  and  the  whole  plain  is  nalud  asd  barfen«. 
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jrean  increased  ttMae  eiriie  ^  reoiittances  from  Europe  ftiM;  the  oiMilier  of 
ttteiMrfHls  coDStanefy  diecreased  ;•  ro  that  at  leogib^  in  the  year  1803,  Kicberer 
iMohred  taiBpiit  the  institutiöü  awhile,  and  take  a  journey  topEufope«  taaolicit 
farther  support  to  his  undertaking.  That  he  might  succeed  the  better  in  his 
application,' he.  carried  with  him  three  Hottentots,  a  man  and  twg  women» 
who  bad  seveval  years  before  beea  baptized  at  the  Cape  Town  by  the  preacher 
Fleck  ;  and  these  were  to  be  shewn  as  el^res'of  his  institution«  The  great 
impression  made  in  London  by  the  Christian  Hottentots,  and  how  much  they 
won.  the  hearts  of  all  pious  people,  by  their  steadiness  in  resisting  every 
irregularity  of  conduct,  is  well  known  from  the  account  published  by  Kicherer, 
with  eBgravings  of  them.  Mention  is  also  made  of  these  converts  in  many 
other  publications  of  the  time«  As  to  what  farther  concerns  Kicherer  himself, 
and  bis  .merits,  I  can  say  nothing,  never  having  known  him  personally  :  I  can 
lonly  judge  of  them  by  their  consequences^  of  which  it  remains  for  me  to 
apeak.^ 

At  his  departure  for  Europe,  Kicherer  left  as  his  substitute,  at  the  head  of 
thexBstitution,.  a  colonist  by  name  Christian  Botma,  who,  from  pure  enthusiasm 
fox  the  Qftuse  of  ehristianity,  had  followed  the  missionary  hither»  Heuow, 
in  the  absence  of  his  principal,  not  only  undertook  the  whole  trouble  of 
instructing  what  pupils  aenrained^  abandoning  his  own  affair^  for  the  purpose, 
^mt  also  made  great  sacrifices  of  money  to  support  the  thing.  Him  we  found 
iken3^a.ji|uiet,  orderly  personage,  not  a  man  of  many  words,  but  who^  from  hi# 
.aoporiDC  knofl^ledge  wad  understanding,  was  a  properer  person  to  fulfil  the  office 
4>f  a  missionary  than  most  of  those  sent  out  from  Europe.  At  his  first  vis^ 
«the.Landdfoat  lequested  his  advice  as  to  the  best  course  which  could  be 
'jiursiied  for  obtaining  the  ends  lie  bud  iu  view  with  regard  to  the  Bosjesmans; 
,a»d  be  in  i:etjurn  for  this  ctnfidence  received  us  with  the  vtmost  hospitality, 
■devoid  of  aU  constraint,     üe  offered  us  the  Cliurch,  as  it  is  called,  for  our 


■^^ 


*  A  timilar  esUblidiment  wa»  also  formed  by  Kicherer  on  Hke  other  side  of  the  Orange  river, 
wMeh  hovoTjer  he  <oon  gare  np  to  another  inUsionarjr,  by  name  Kramer.  What  Mr.  Barrow 
fays  of  him,  may  be  seen  in  the  second  part  of  that  gentjemao*s  work,  page  54.  Be  did  nqt 
lu>#aver  go  alone.amang  the  Bosjesmans,  bat  was  accompanied  by  a  number  of  bastard  Hotten- 
Aott.  For  thejrest,  Jdr.  Barrow  himself  acknawle^ges  the  rerj  great  prafejrencis  thst  ii  to  bt 
fiTcn  to  the  establishments  pf  Iha  Hfirrnhuicrs. 
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fiabitation ;  t)ut  a9  we  nvould  not  disturb  the  daily  assenbting»  for  the  service^ 
<6f  God,  we  had  our  tents  pitched,  and  only  requested  that  we  might  have 
«he  churct  as  our  night-quarters,  that  Affording  a  better  protection  against 
ithe  cold. 

This  churcfh  is  really  scarcely  anything  more  than  a  little  barn,  for  it 
«consists  of  nothing  but  the  waHs,  and  a  roof,  without  any  divisions  or  fitting  ' 
up  within.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  a  sort  of  pulpit,  .built  of  stone< 
whence  ithe  preadier  grves  4iis  instructions,  and  in  face  of  it  arc  half  a 
idozen  benches  for  his  auditors.  There  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  an 
altar,  a  cross,  a  picture,  or  any  other  symbol  of  Christianity.  Instead  of 
these,  in  the  dafk  bade  ground  of  the  bui^ldingf-is  a  bed,  a  table,  a  «ouple  of 
'Stools,  with  leather  thongs  crossed  over  them  for  the  seats,  and  a  couple  of 
rold  chests:  these  constitute  the  whole  household  furoittire  of  the  pastor^ . 
A  piece  of  partfhment  scraped  fine,  atfd  stretched  oyer  a  bole  in  tke  wall, 
serves  as  a  window :  this  is  not  substantial  ejiough  to  keep  out  the  culd  airi- 
^nd  not  transparent  enough  properly  to  admit  the  4ight:  the  building  is  about 
forty  feet  long  and  seventeen  broad.  Near  it  n^tand  six  or  eight. pafidokkea^ 
as  they  are  called,  a  kind  of  huts  made  of  reeds  woven  into  a  wooden  frame» 
which  are  inhabited 'by  the  principal  Bastaid- Hottentots  :  the  pooier  have 
Jittle  law  bqts  in  the  form  of  a  hemisphere,  which  coniftist  of  a  skeleton  of 
.wood,  with  a  mat  drawn  over  1t. 

Jbe  Avhole  number  of  pupHs  at  this  moment  amounted  to  Ibrty^  among 
whom  were  only  eigfbt  men  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Some,  who  formerly 
Jived  here,  had  not  long  since 'been  sent  by  Kichererto  another  place,  which 
was  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  pupila  under  the  name  of  BIyde  Vooruitzigt^ 
(pleasant  prospect.)  Mo«t  of  those  that  remained  here  were  Bastard-Hpttentotsc  * 
4Beveral  of  .them  were  enlirdy  White ;  and  the  greater  part  had  been  baptized 
{before  they  cape  hitherr:  some  were  even  born  of 4:hristian  parents.  Not  one 
>among  them  were  pure  absolute  Hottentots:  all  of  that  description  had  for« 
aaken  the  institution-:  those  that  remained  were-of  the  old  original  stock,  the 
elect  that 'Kicherer had  brought  with  him4o  ^fo^m  and  instruct  the  others: 
these  filoqe  adhered  Sfteadilyto  their -ealling.  Most  of  .them  had  been  educated 
in  Christianity,  and  through  their  instruction,  the  end  of  the  institution  waa 
apparently  amply  fulfilled  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  they  would  have  been  much 
better  employed  in^the  service  of  the  <;oloni8t6,  providing  for  their  wants  by 
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itodufltry,  fhftn  piirsuMf ,  as  tbey  did  here»  lives  wholly  osefesf»  and  ahn-t 
doned  to  sloth.  Their  radolence  was  iodas^  absolutely  insupportable: 
instead  of  occupying  themselves  in  bwfesndryi  or  at  least  in  taking*  care 
of  the  few  cattle  remaining  to  then,  they  passed  the  whole  day  iAi  their 
huts  In  complete  idleness.  A  boy  was  sent  into  the  field  with  the  cattle, 
who  often  suffered  two  or  three  to  run  away  in  the  course  of  the  day«; 
without  any  idea  ever  being  entertained  of  going  in  search  of  them,  Son^e 
oif  our  people,  one  day  in  wandering  about  upon  a  shooting:  party,  found 
six  of  their;oxeD  who  had  escaped,  feeding  together  very  quietly  upon  a  hill, 
while  the  proprietors  asserted  that  they  had  been  stolen  by  the  Bosjesmans» 
Nay,  to  such  m  piteh  was  this  indolence  carried,  that  an  absolute  command 
from  the  Landdrost,  to  go  and  bring  them  back,  was  necessary»  before  any 
one  could  be  made  to  stir  for  that  purpose« 

The  whole  stock  of  sheep  and  cattle»  which  at  first  had  been  very  large, 
wta  BOW  fsdueed  to  about  three  hundred  sheep  and  forty  oxen.    The  kraals 
where  they  iiaied  to  be  inclosed  at  night    were  fallen  into  ruins,  and  no 
attempt  was  ever  made  to  repair  them  ;   the  cattle  lay  among  the  huts,  or 
were  left  to  ryn  about  at  their  pleasure ;  in  consequence  of  this,  the  little 
garden  whidi  the  missionary  once  bad  was  all  trodden  down,  thespringa 
were  fouled,  and  other  mischief  was  done  by  them.    In  short,  such  was  the 
universal  sloth  and  negligence,  that  no  one  could  remain  here,  but  with 
great  reluctance,  and  from  strong  necessity«    Botma  had,  indeed,  made  some 
efforts  to  correct  these  abuses^  by  setting  a  good  example  in  bis  own  person* 
He  had  enclosed  a  piece  of  land  of  about  an  acre  and  a  half,  with  a  bedge^ 
which  was  destined  for  growing  corn,  and  vegetables  for  the  kitchen ;  but 
more  than  once  a  whole  sideof  the  hedge  had  been  carried  away  by  his  pupils, 
to  spare  themselves  the  trouble  of  going  further  for  firewood.     He  lamented 
to  us,  with  tears,  that  all  his  endeavours  to  rouse  them  to  some  degree  of  in- 
dustry and  activity  had  hitherto  been  fruitless;  means  to  compel  tbem  to  it,  he 
said,  he  had  not,  and  if  he  had  he  should  scarcely  have  the  heart  to  use  them, 
since  the  people  were  all  very  pious,  and  very  desirous  of  godly  instruction» 
The  Landdrost,  therefore,  took  upon  himself  the  business  of  endeavouring 
to  make  them  see  more  clearly  the  consequences  of  continuing  to  lead  such 
indolent  lives,  and  threatened  that  if  they  would  not  exert  themselves  for 
their  own  inaintenance,  they  should  all  be  carried  to  Tulbagb,  and  there 
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kept  to  labour  at  the  public  works  for  proper  pay.  Botma  had,  from 
pure  zeal  in  the  cause,  sacrificed  at  least  half  bis  property  in  supporting 
the  institution,  that  it  might  not  fall  to  the  ground  entirely.  He  continued 
to  furnish  from  his  own  means  the  first  necessaries  of  life,  nor,  as  it  appeared, 
was  he  likely  to  shrink  back  as  long  as  any  thing  remained  to  him.  He  was 
very  anxious  ^r  Kicherer's  return,  when,  be  hoped  that  a  more  fortunate  era 
in  the  iotlPtutioQ  wouU  couunence. 

'  T^  ngul%tiooff  «f  the  pkc#  wire  asibUows ;  At  tba  sound  of  an  old  drum, 
«h»  fmpSk  Wfmmi  to  the  church,  where  aftelm  waasung,  in  whiob  they 
aM' jdiHed ;.  afterwawh  a  chapter  from  tile  biMe  was  read  and  explained  by 
the  pastor ;  the  latter  waa  done  with  n  pious  unction,  but  on  the  whole  in  a 
more  rational  manner  than  I  had  generally  heard  among  the  missionaries. 
This  serrice  was  performed  twice  in  the  day,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  land 
at  five  fn  the  afberaoon  :  it  lasted  each  time  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour : 
the  rest  of  the  day  was  passed  in  sleep  and  indolence.  Men;  as  well  a« 
women,  were  cldtbed  in^  garments  of  tanned  antelope-skins,  made  in  the  same 
ferm  as  the  clotlKa  worn  by  the  colonists ;  the  women  had  besides  dir^ 
linen  caps  or  handkercfaieft  tied  round*  their  beads.  A  few  of  the  womeA 
were  employed  in  making  these  garments ;  some  were  weaving  rush  mats  firir 
covering  the  huts ;  others  were  cooking,  or  fetching  wood  and  water ;  but  alt 
was  done  in  a  slow  and  indolent  manner,  that  bespoke  forcibfy  the  evH 
habits  to  which  they  were  accustomed.  In  their  whole  behaviour,  and 
particularly  in  their  manner  of  talking,  they  endeavoured  to  make  a  great 
display  of  piety,  humility,  and  modisiationt  excusing  their  indolence  under 
the  veil  of  indifference  to  every  diing  earthly  and  perishable.  That  th6 
ikuft  is  not  to  be  hiid  upon  them,  but  upon  thfe  spirit  in  which  the  instttutioA 
has  been  formed;  needs  no  other  proof,  but  the  recollection  that  the  same 
description  offnen  are  at  Baviona-kloof  trained  into  active  and  useful  eitizent» 
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Afore  Qmßieis  f»iih  the  Boijeimmu.'^Ta^  Men  n^unded  by  them^—'The  Can  of  one 
particularly  deseribed.'^Conspiraey  of  9ome  Bbijetman  Servants  to  Murder  their 

.  Master. '-^Consequences  of  thk  Conspiraey.-^A  Sckense  proposed  4o  tk0  Oovermtf  for 
tndemvounng  to  CMlize  these  Sme0g€s.r^Obstmcles  to  its  bewg  cmrriedinia  Esfemitiam 
-^Deicripiion  of  the  Boyesman  Country. --- Farther  Particulars  r^eeimg  thß 
Jdanners^  Customs,  and  Habits  of  the  Bosjesmans.. 


Thk  same  complaiaU  with^  which  we  bad  been  so  ofcea  assailed  joelative 
k>  the  depredations  of  the  Bosjesmans,  pursued  us  hither.  Only  a  week 
before»  the  whole  flock  belonging  to  the  Hottentots  here  had  been  driven  away  ; 
but  the  robbery  was  discovered  befoi»  it  was^  toa  late  to  pursue  the  robberSt 
and  deprive  themof  their  booty.  Of  the  four  Bastar^  wh9ejL^rted  thepiselvc» 
,to  perform  this  service,  two  were  wounded  in  the  reneouqter ;  the  one,  as  it 
j^peared^with  a  newly-poisoned  anow,  forhe  died  in  an  hour;  the  other  was 
still  lying  ill  in  his  hut«  and  requested  my  advice  upon  his  case.  The  wound 
^as  now  trifling;  but^  notwithstanding  that  the  arrow  was  drawn  out  in>* 
atantly,  the  place  swelled  very  much  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  and  had 
occasioned  very  great  pain.  I  ordered  the  dressing  to  be  taken  off;  thiscoa- 
aisted  of  sheep's  fat  spread  on  a  leathern  bandage.  The  wound  was  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  arm»  between  the  elbow  and  wrist ;.  the  hand^  and  the.  arm, 
even  above  the  elbow  halfway  to  the  shoulder,  was  still  considerably  swelled, 
.An  abscess,  accompanied  with  a  very  bad  appearance,,  was  formed  about  the 
vound»  having  spread  quite  round  the  arm  i  it  dischaiged  a  considerable 
quantity  of  a  thin  and  very  pungent  matter.  Tlie  edges  of  the  wound  were 
flabby  and  spotted,  and  the  skin  wherever  the  matter  had  run  was  full  of  little^ 
bli'stei%,  which  were  attended  with  very  great  smart.  The  patient  said  that 
he  had  certainly  mended  within  the  last  two  days ;  he  had  been  free  from  fever^ 
and  felt  less  pain ;  at  first,  he  said,  the  pain  had  sometimes  in  the  night  beei> 
almost  insupportable.  I  prepared  him  a  salve  of  precipitate,  and  gare  hin^ 
^sorne  medicines  internally,,  from  which  he  evidently  received  much  benefit 
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during  my  stay.    The  wound  was  however  scarcely  healed  when  I  saw  h\rd 
two  months  after,  on  my  return. 

- '  At  a  neighbouring  farm,  wh^e  stymetame  Bosjesmana,  as  they  are  called, 
were  employed  as  servants,  a  conspiracy  had  been  entered  into  among  a  part 
of  them,  to  murder  their  master,  and  carry  away  bis  cattle.  One  of  the  con- 
^>iratort  vevesaed  the  plot,  and  the  leaders  were  airrested.  Tliey  werebröugfal 
before  u8,'wheA  they  strongly  defied  the  charge,  tiir four  young  Bosj^maos, 
IMn  from  sixteen  to  twenty  yiears  of  age^  were  taken  prisoners, -who  codfiessed 
that  tliey  bad  intended  going  farther  into  the  country,  and  that  at  the  lasi 
friendly  Visit  they  made  to  the  accused  at  their  master's  farm,  they' had 
promised  to  join  the  party  as  guides.  From  these  and  several  other  circum- 
stances which  appeared  in  the  examination,  the  guilt*  of  these  men' seemed 
indisputable,  and  at  last  they  acknowledged  it  themselve».  It  was  tb^iil'fore« 
resolved  that  they  should  be  sent  to  Tutbagb,  there  to  undergo  a  regulai^tlFfät 
The  rest  of  the  Bosjesmans^  however,  who  had  hitherto  conducted  themRMtS 
in  a  tolerably  pacific  manner  towards  the  colonists  hereabouts,  only  sometime^ 
comfng  to'beg  tobacco  or  brandy  of  them,  were  set  at  liberty,  though  there 
^äs  very  great  reason  to  suspect  them  of  having  been  privy  to  the  evil  inten* 
tions  of  their  countrymen,  if  not  to  have  been  the  instigators  of  them.  It 
appeared  to  us,  however,  necessary  to  shew  as  much  forbearance  as  possible 
towards  those  we  had  in  our  power,  in  hopes  of  exciting  the  rest  to  tnore 
peaceable  behaviour  in  future.  * 

We  took  the  opportunity  of  enquiring  of  them,  by  means  of  our  interpreter^ 
where  Captain  Goedhart  was  at  that  time,  since  he  was  the  person  with  whom 
the  treaty  of  peace  was  now  to  proceed  to  a  formal  conclusion,  and  we'bati 
brought  considerable  presents  for  him.  Our  Bosjesmans  assured  us  that  hi. 
was  a  thorough  rascal,  on  whom  no  dependence  was  to  be  placed :  he  hafl 
begun  to  rob  and  plunder  i^in  immediately  after  the  Lamtdrost's  visit,  adtt 
the  treaty  made  with  him:  he  was,  they  said,  the  instigator  of  alt  the  dApt«^ 
dations  committed ;  and  the  information  that  we  were  coming  had  therefore 
terrified  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  he,  with  al)  his  peopIe,'had  fled  into 
Kanee  mountains.  There,  they  added,  we  might  very  likely  find  Uim, 
a  herd  of  four  hundred  cattle,  which  he  had  collected  by  his  robberies  witfaiti 
the  last  few  months.  Upon  this,  w«  offered  them  a  reward  if  they  would  g6 
10  the  ei^ln^  and  invite  him  to  [come  to  us,  that  we  might  negoeiate  with 
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^Vfk  tp  iiifrender  hif  tj^leo.  GMtl«*  and  tp  a^  into  a  MÜd  tf^j  «f  pe^otw 
In  case  of  hi«  refusal,  they  were  commisstoned  ifi-  4>^t^  tdal  a  stiopf 
mrtjr  of  soldiers  «hotUd  b«  «pat  to  {M^wh  hJA  o^isdeeds.  Tbey  «U,  boMiever, 
^i^i^  upanimQualjrthat tbey  wowld  not uodertal^^ such » popmisai^o,  sipoa 
It^igt  f()wH^  '■■'°**  c«rtaiqly  ^  ioHtantly  pat  to  4ießlÜii  kß  bad  «leoaccA  ereiy 
1119»  tJbipy  said,  wbo  ht^d  ever  lived  >ifith  the  christians  witb  f¥cl^  a.At«. 

y^e  mfA»  thea^  otea  aooie  little  pi;eseD.t«k  and  dispiatfd  t^ßiß  isüMwaf 
Hhttpinip^ »dfagcitioBa.;  bu<  we  learnt  in  the  sequel  tM  it  »««Mbinre  bMMl 
ipape  nruidefit  (q  send  d^m  priapnen  to  Tulbsftb.  %aiperif  a  mvt¥  «^ 
the  s^««  lada  ifKhy  ni^t  upqn  a  htm^  to  which,  a  few  d^  ke^m^  t\)$g-  kf4 
npuBfle  a  G^w^y  Tivt»  K>Ü«d  ^  4qga,  and  carried  ajway  tb«  qmK  Tbe  pnv 
pf:^tQr,  cpll«cf iug  bi/^  i^ighbpiifs,  pfu^ued  tbf v,  when  two  w^re  ab^  defd  i» 
(ll^figkcUng  th^ic  pre^;,  «nd  the.  otbeis  vei»  eompeiied  to  ce^a  iL  Os  the 
^ifuj.tfgn»  day  that  tbes^  wer?  diaauaac»^,  aqme  inoce  Bo^mman  prifoners  w«? 
|}f!Qin|bt  in,  wbo  bad  sj^oJen  a  jjoke  of  pi^en  at^t  t«  u^  froq»  tb#  I^^oggeireldi: 
((bf^  W/e;j9ti.s$i?«d  in  t\te  veiy  act  of  devouHipg;  qne'of  tjbeni, 

AinpiOgiUi«  0^  prispoerst  wa^  one  wbo.h^d  fiffi  a  loa(.tii|if  hcaq  the  tapvor 
f|f  thf  neigbbofirbood,  ^iid  wbp,  though  qft^^  p^ken,  bad  always  found  maaip 
tff  t^9fh  He  was  knpwn  to  tbe  col»ivifta  by'tbie  nfUBHS-  of  A(a  lMOTd^4afl% 
iinf«)  be  waa  the  only  Bot^jepqw^  ^ver  a^n.  with  hair  oo  l|is.chiv  and  Upa; 
^  tb^  l[pa  swppoafd  to  be  ftfuii  bi&iige,  which  Hfigbt;  b«  betusoai^  4fty  and 
•izty :  bia  wife,  and  two  children  of  four  and  six  ye^iSt  old.  w<||f|H|ln>n,priMM!i^ 
^tl^  biil9*  He  had  b«en  i^foroH^  by  tjppap  Jicbo  l;opk,  bio^  tbatljife  l^d^rost 
IRm  in  tb^  oQvntiy,  ap||  ifoqid  ipostprc^bably  ocdei  bjoa.  to  k^  i^pti  «o  Uw^ 
flß,  tceipbled  all  ow^t  irben  be  «§p||iM;ed  b^pi«  uf^  iwd.it  «af,a  loq^ti^p 
brfpfe  QMf  ijM«ipreter  ow^  get#fft  ani^wer  to  apy.  qu«stMfa.pf)t.to  him.  He 
my  asked  wl^  he  b^  ^l^^ya  U«»  ^  i|d4tf:t|id  to.  strndii« :  liym^^m^fmeh 
J|fl4KH9j^tQ..bis  bqdy,  wbicb  l|iMig.4o9atbpr;ii»if0Ma»i|iMl;ti)lqJWW  a  pifice  upi» 
}||f^  b(HL ,  h]Q  dKejff  it  outaafova«t,i^cf)uld:t^dra^,,to  sbew^bft««  ilMKb,.it 
9(qv)(t.hplf|,if  it  v^fpU«  ^bfs%,  wk^9H^  v^^tinf  iMjW.ansmsrlftMlia  dem^Qr 
Upp^  iMf^il  for  laiiß,4es9^^^Hfin  ^«  bpfiSff)  fqr.  aom«tim«  to  jeat»  aUboy^ 
IfflrffpRI  ijw}  ap.  b^i^r,  ^p«»Be  b«M  b^n,«^td  tvtb.a  iM»d.  brauMM. 
^«lyy,  anPiW;^  be  spadf  !ab««0d.g|ce)||t  iatMiforenai.  to,  what  waa.  pawoB :  b« 
paafped  fo,  a|e^k  witb,  cppcb  dü|cplty^.and  aHi«i(^at«4,  baaMe»  «9^««cb 
frt^9i<UtjK,.<|oinbinad  wi|)i|P  m^fja^qf  th^mf^fifpafä,«^  0^4,  «e„tiN|^v«  if 
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ly  Mllb«HMl4  .wlMrt  to  do  vßHk  Iha«    Ah,  h»v«tr#i|  be  appeared  stili 
tp  have  ^fiKÜlilitt  ttreoffeii  iwiaiM^K  ^^  ^  siuffh  miscbkf,  it  was  in  the  end 
ipKlIvtd  tbalt  he  ahould  be  wnl  to  Tulbagh«    His  wife  also  being  accoaed 
hjf  the  GDlonista  of  inst^^ng  hin^  to   bis  robberies,  and  of  baling  even 
Hiiated  io  tbe»^  we  were  afiraid  of  setting  ber  at  liberty;  but  on  account 
of  her  children,  ^  was- treated  more  mildly  than  the  husband ;  and  was  ear^ 
VßA  in  a«ctf ber  WDfg^  chained  by  only  one  arm.  When  the  husband  and  wife 
ifere  seyarated^  the  old  beard^manj  though  supposing  always  that  he  wae  to 
be  put  to  death«  gave  no  sign  of  being  affected  in  any  way:  he  quitted   bis. 
cMdren   without  even  easting  a  look  at  them.      Two   other    prisoners, 
brought  in  at  the  eame  time,  were  sentenced  to  share  his  fate,  that  they^ 
might  be  preyeote4  ipom  incurring  any  farther  guilt.    They^  how^veri  made 
their  44»cap%  by  the  way,  the  colonists  who  were  to  guard  them  thsoiigh  thch» 
Eoggeveld,  bayia^  in  compaasion  taken  off  their  irons,  and  in  this  eitttalia». 
left  them  unwatcbed. 

We  sent  at  the  same  time  a  long  memorial  to  the  Governor,  stating  fully 
the  disastrous  situation  of  the  eoionists,  and  subouMed  to  bis  consideration» 
whether  it  would  not  beej^pedient  to  send  a  parlgr  of  sokliers  against  the 
Boqeso^ne:  hisdecisien  upon  this  subject  waa  requested  against  our  return^ 
ln.o9f^  of  eo< affirmative  answer  being,  sent,  a  supply  of  powder  and  ball  was» 
desired,  since  there,  was  so  gieat  a  want  of  them  in  these  parts,  that  the  peasjpmte 
had  not  tb0(  means  of  defending  themselves,  much  less  of  resorting  to  the* 
chBßß^  asi  a:  means  of  support,  or  of  making  incursions  upon  tb|»ir  enemy* 

In  a  private  letter  which  I  wrote  to  the  Governor,  1  suggested  that  if  per« 
missiod  w-as  granted  for  e  party  of  soMiers  to  he.  formed  for  the  defence  of  the 
eoionists^  insCructioDS  should,  be  given  thenv  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  poor 
savages  as  mueb  aaposaible,  and  rather  to  endeavour  to  makethem  prlsonem. 
A  place  ia  the  neighbonnhoodof  th^Cape  Town,  the  Robben-Ialand,  perhapsyr 
might  then  be  set  apart  to  hold  them  in  a  sort  of  easier  imprisonment,  where 
tbeyshouUi.be  kept  to  moderate  work :  the  profits  of  their  work  might,  it 
aiHiieaied,  be  made  to  pay  the  state  the  expenceof  maintaining  *  them»  It 
might  then  be  hoped  that  by  degrees,  though  perhaps  not  till  ihe  second  gene* 
ration,  they  would  be  led  to  adopt  more  active  and  civilized  lives.  To  this^ 
the  teaching,  them  to  have  more  than  one  want  would  essentially  contributOt 
since  now  they  bad  but  one— »that  of  food.  A  double  good  would  in  this  w^y 
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be  attained ;  the  borders  would  be  freed  frdm  a  terribte-eTii;  and  thMe  pSStH 
creatures  would  be  excited  fb  aitii  at  afargfaet  degree  of  ^cultitMioik.^     At  a> 
reward  for  good  behaviour,  the  best  might  graduafly  berestortd  to  liberty,  arili* 
allowed  to  return  liome,  where  they  might  introduce  someihinf  like  civU' 
lization  among  their  countrymen.     It  was  not>  however,  to  be  denied,  that 
tfaer^  was  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  such  a  plan,  viz.   that  the  wild  Bos«*' 
jesmans  will  never  receive  again  among  them  any  of  their  people  who  haVe' 
lived  long  among  the  christians ;  and  that  a  Bosjesman  who  had  oncelleen  in' 
any  degree   civilized,  would   never  bear  to  reinbabit  his  own  ifihospitabte 
wastes;  or,  if  be  did,  he  must  soon  lose  the  milder  manners  be  had  acquired 
and  return  to  his  old  trades  of  robbery  and  plunder. 

General  Janssens,  however,  thought,  for  many  important  reasons,  that  it  was 
proper  to  refuse  the  request  of  a  company  of  soldiers.  Matters  of  more  tm*» 
portance  demanded  almost  his  whole  attention  at  that  moment :  the  expected 
attack  of  the  English  would  scarcely  allow  of  his  permitting  himself  tobe 
occupied  by  divided  cares,  and  it  rendered  the  sparing  any  ammunitiota  for 
less  important  objects  a  thing  scarcely  to  be  thought  of.  To  Carry  the  above- 
proposal  into  effect  was  therefore  for  the  moment  wholly  out  of  the  question; 
and  since  those  to  whom  it  was  made  have  ho  longer  the  power  of  sidopting 
this  or  any  other  plan  of  the  kind,  it  remains  fbr  the  newgovernmentto  exercise 
all  their  prudence  and  circu inspection  in  devising  the  least  objectionable  meantr 
for  removing  so  great  an  evil  as  these  perpetual  strifes  between  the  Bosjes« 
mansaiid  the  European  borderers.  Above  all  things,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  coIo-t 
nists  themselves,  to  shew  the  utmost  humanity  towards  this  unhappy  race  of 
men  ;  not  to  shed  blood  but  in  cases  of  the  last  extremity ;  rather  to  make  as 
many  prisoners  as  they  can,  and  send  them  away  to  Tulbagh.  Nothing  like  * 
inhumanity  on  the  part  of  the  colonists  towards  their  enemies  ought  to* 
pasH  unnoticed  by  the  government:  a  strict  account  ought  to  be  demanded 
of  the  life  of  every  Bosjesman  that  fells  in  the  conflict. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  best  opportunity  that  may  occur  to  add  what  niore  I 
have  to  say  concerning  the  country  of  the  Bosjesmana,  thfe  manners,  customs,  * 
and  modes  of  life  of  the  inhabitants,  so  as  to  give  the  most  connected  view  of 
them.    These  additional  remarks  will  serve  as  illustrations  of  the  adventur» 
I  have  to  record,  and  will  support  the  tfuth  of  many  assertion«  that  will  be 
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The  (rue  nativie  country  of  these  people  is  the  district  which  lies  betweea 
the  Orange  river,  and  the  mountains  that  extend  from  the  Roggeveld  eastward 
to  the  Snow  Mountains  ;  a  district  in  seeing  which  the  traveller  is  convinced 
that  a  country  may  e3(ist,  even  more  barren  and  inhospitable  than  the  Karroq 
Itself,  and  may,  notwithstanding,  be  inhabited.  The  Karroo  is  at  a  certaio  time 
of  the  year  refreshed  with  geniat  rains;  it  becomes  green  and  lovely  to  the  eye ; 
It  is  overspread  with  flowers«  But  no  such  happy  moments  ever  bjefs  this 
deplorable  region.  Whole  years  pass  without  the  soil  being  feriili^f 4  by  a 
single  dropof  raiur  The  ductile  clay  qf  the  Karroo  requires  nothing  but 
moisture  to  give  life  to  vegetation,  but  the  ground  here  is  covered  with  broken 
masses  of  rock,  and  with  blocks  of  stone;  while  a  thin  layi^r  of  soil,  com^ 
posed  only  of  the  smaller  particles  from  these  masses,  giveslife  to  nothing  but  a 
few  of  the  succulent  tribe  of  plants.  This  tract  of  country  is  divided  between 
two  very  different  climates ;  that  which  is  general  throughout  the  cojoay  of 
the  Cape,  and  that  of  the  interior  of  the  Caffre  country«  Yet  it  does  not 
•hare  with  the  form^  the  genial  winter  rains^  or  with  the  latter  the  cooling 
thunder-storms  of  the  hot  season;  now  and  then  an  irregular  and  hasty  «1qu4 
only«  in  passing  over^  will  discharge  itself»  as  if  by  a  mere  chance. 

In  such  a  kind  of  spot  few  animals  can  find  nourishment ;  those  alone  whicb 
nature  seems  to  have  formed  expressly  for  it.  The  ostrich,  the  e|and«*an»< 
telope,  the  rhinoceros,  and  the  sparing  sheep^  which  was  first  introduced  here 
through  the  intervention  of  the  distant  settlers  that  intruded  themselves  into 
the  more  fertile  parts  bordering  on  this  district,^— these  are  the  only  ol^ects 
which  are  to  be  numbered  among  the  luxuries  that  regale  the  miserable  lives 
of  the  inhabitants.  Their  common  objects  of  pursuit  are  serpents,  li^rds» 
ants,  and  grasshoppers ;  the  larger  game  seUom  fall  victims  lo  the  imperfect 
weapons  with  which  alone  they  can  assail  them«  Little  accustomed  to 
drinking,  they  will  remain  whole  days  without  a  drop  of  liquid  ever  passing 
their  lips;  as  a  substitute,  they  chew  the  few  succulent  plants  with  which 
their  barren  soil  supplies  them ;  and  their  food  is  all  eaten  without  salu 
Always  seeking  their  prey  from  place  to  place,  following  the  track  of  the  ante* 
lope«  or  of  the  insects  on  which  they  feed,  they  have  no  fixed  habitation,  but 
pass  the  night  in  boles  made  in  the  ground;  or  iH  the  milder  season  of  tb« 
year,  beneath  the  branches  of  such  trees  as  the  country  affords«  The  corpo* 
real  form  of  people  doomed  to  such  a  mode  of  life,  can  be  no  other  than 
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what  it  is  in  fact.  The  Bosjesmansare  low  in  stature,  lean,  and  apparently  weak 
in  theirjimbs;  yet  from  the  necessary  exertions  attendant  upon  their  wander- 
ing mode  of  life,  they  are  capable  of  enduring  much  more  fatigue  than  could 
be  supposed  at  the  first  sight  of  them :  they  are  less  indolent  in  their  movements 
than  the  Gorans,  and  other  of  the  more  civilized  Hottentot  tribes.  Their 
higher  organs  of  sense  are  particularly  acute,  as  they  are  daily  very  much  used 
in  spying  out  their  objects  of  food  at  a  great  distance,  and  in  lurking  after  them. 
Their  lower  organs  are  on  the  contrary  weak :  they  might  almost  be  supposed 
to  have  neither  taste,  smell,  or  feeling;  no  disgust  is  ever  evinced  by  them  at 
even  the  most  nauseous  kind  of  food,  at  least  what  would  to  us  be  the  most 
nauseous,  nor  do  they  appear  to  have  any  feeling  of  even  the  most  striking 
changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 

Where  each  individual  tbinks  of  nothing  but  satisfying  for  the  moment 
the  first  animal  wants  of  our  nature,  without  any  regard  to  the  future,  without 
tliinking  of  the  permanent  possession  of  any  property  whatever,  no  social 
bond  can  unite  any  number  of  men  together.  Families  alone  form  associations 
in  single  small  hordes ;— sexual  feelings,  the  instinctive  love  to  children,' or 
the  customary  attachment  among  relations,  are  the  only  ties  that  keep  them  in 
any  sort  of  union.  The  hardships  that  attend  on  satisfying  the  most  urgent 
necessities  of  life,  preclude  the  possibility  of  forming  larger  societies:  these 
families,  even,  are  sometimes  obliged  to  separate,  since  the  same  spot  will  not 
afford  sufficient  sustenance  for  all.  A  part  wanders  one  way,  a  part  another : 
chance  sometimes  reunites  them  ;  and  if  circumstances  are  more  favour- 
able ;  if  they  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  capture  any  object  among  the  larger 
sort  of  game;  if  necessity  compels  them  to  unite  in  some  scheme  of  plunder 
which  promises  a  rich  booty,  they  then  continue  for  a  longer  time  together. 
No  one  obtains  any  ascendancy  over  the  rest  by  hereditary  rank :  bodily  strength 
alone  procures  distinction  among  them;  but  this  gives  sometimes  so  great 
a  degree  of  ascendancy,  that  the  weaker,  if  he  would  preserve  his  own  life, 
is  obliged  to  resign  to  the  stronger,  his  weapons,  his  wife,  and  even  his  children, 
'  In  short,  there  is  not  perhaps  any  class  of  savages  upon  the  earth  that  lead 
lives  so  near  those  of  the  brutes  as  the  Bosjesmans ; — none  perhaps  who  are 
sunk  so  lo VF,  who  are  so  unimportant  in  the  scale  of  existence;^ — whose 
wants,  whose  cares,  and  whose  joys,  are  so  low  in  their  nature;— and  who  are 
consequently  so  little  capable  of  cultivation.  Certainly  no  other  tribe  of  savages 
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Iras  yetbeeft  found  in  whom  so  high  a  degree  of  brutal  ferocity  is  united 
with  so  much  craft,  and  so  many  proofs  of  real  power  of  mind.  To  sleep^  to 
#at,  and  to  drink,  are  the  only  wants,— smoking  tobacco  and  drinking  brandy 
are  the  only  joys  that  the  Bosjesmwn  knows, — yet  these  wants,  these  joys,  he 
.can  forego  longer  than  any  other  person.  The  rery  same  man,  who  with  five 
of  his  feliow-pountrymen  will  devour  a  fat  sheep  in  an  hour,  or  a  quagga  in 
half  a  night,willbeable  to  fast  for  three  or  four  days  together,  even  without  thjs 
abstinence  having  been  preceded  by  such  a  feast.  Mere  sloth  is  sometimes 
the  principal  motive  of  this  forbearance :  he  would  sooner  resist  the  cravings 
of  his  stomach,  and  endeavour  to  sleep  them  away,  than  make  any  bodily 
exertion  to  satisfy  them«  He  will  live  for  months  together  upon  a  few  little 
bulbs,  which,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  are  to  be  found  in  the  iow  parts  of  the 
country,  a^d  never  leave  the  spot  till  the  whole  harvest  has  been  consumed, 
^n  uncommon  degree  of  perseverance  is  distinguishable  ia  every  thipg  that 
he  undertakes.  He.  will  sometimes  spend  a  whole  day  together,  in  low  placea» 
scratching  up  the  ground,  endeavouring  to  find  water,  and  if  once  convinced 
that  there  is  any  to  be.  found,  will  dig  even  to  the  depth  of  six  feet  to  come 
at  it.  The  whole  recompense  of  this  toil  is  perhaps. a  handful  of  water  for 
each  person  concerned  in  the  achievement,  which  they  take  in  rotation,  each 
being  obliged  to  wait  the  replenishment  of  the  little  well  after  the  former 
has  had  his  quantum.  If  they  perceive  the  track  of  any  wild  animal,  they 
pever  ceasefollowingjit  till  the  animal  itself  is  taken  :  no  difficulties,  in  short, 
deter  them  from  pursuing  any  undertaking  on  which  they  are  once  resolved« 
To  the  first  step  alone  do  they  ever  shew  reluctance ;  bi^t  if  once  their 
propensity  to  indolence  is  so  far  subdued  as  to  begin,  the  object  is  pur* 
sued  with  boldness,  with  cunning,  and  with  pertinacity,  till  it  is, attained« 
Yet  this  boldness  is  a  very  different  quality  from  martial  courage :  they 
venture  much  on  the  idea  of  good-luck,  nothing  from  confidence  in  their  own 
power.  They  never  stop  to  meet  an  adversary  in  fight  in  the  open  field : 
a  single  musket  shot  will  put  a  hundred  to  flight,  and  whoever  rushes 
upon  them  with  only  a  good  stick  in  his  hand,  has  no  reason  to  fear  any 
resistance  from  ever  so  large  a  number.  To  aim  their  arrows  at  an  unarmed 
person  from  some  secure  skulking-place  is  their  only  mode  of  making  war. 
Their  greatest  dexterity  is  shewn  in  the  use  of  their  weapons,  or  in, watching 
their  enemy  and  his  motions.    However  imperfect  their  language  is,  they. 
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hftf«  a  >ery  intetligent  manner  of  conreying  their  meaning^  to  eadi  oth^r,  hf 
gigoi  atid  gesticuiations.  Tbey  have  so  much  adroitness  in  mam^rag  signals, 
that  they  will  make  them  understood  at  the  distance  of  many  miles ;  in  the 
mi^t  particularly,  by  means  of  fires  on  the  summits  of  the  moontaias,  they 
wi])  indicate  to  each  other  the  numbers  of  a  herd  or  flock  which  they  mean  to 
plunder,  with  the  means  of  defence  that  the  people  have  who  are  guarding 
them.  Their  sight  is  rendered  ao  acute,  by  spying  continually  around  themfirom 
ft  great  height,  after  their  prey,  that  they  perceive  objects  clearly  at  a  distance, 
which  no  European,  even  with  the  best  eyes,  could  see  without  the  assist«- 
nnce  of  glasses.  Of  this  1  have  witnessed  frequent  proofs,  since  our  Bosjes* 
man  servants  have  sometimes  discerned  flocks  of  antelopes  at  the  distance  of 
a  mile  and  a  half.  Some  of  the  most  striking  instances  1  saw  of  this  native, 
gift,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  the  Bosjesmans,  were  furnished  by  a  lad  of  this 
nation^,  whom  General  Janssens  carried  with  him  to  Europe.  In  our  return 
home  on  board  the  Bellona,  this  lad  would  often,  as  he  stood  on  the  deck, 
discover  ships  in  tha  horizon,  which  the  sailors  at  the  mast-b^d  eooM  not 
see,  and  which  we  could  scarcely  discern  with  oor  glatees.  If,  bowe^ver, 
be  was  Set  to  look  for  a  vessel  which  had  been  seen  by  the  captain,  with  his 
glass,  from  the  mast  head,  he  could  never  disCover  it. 

As  their  weapons  are  their  only  property,  and  at  the  same  time  the  only 
work  of  art  produced  by  them,  it  seems  desirable  that  a  short  description  of 
them  should  be  given.  The  bow  is  commonly  about  fi>re  feet  in  length,  and. 
consists  of  a  staff  of  very  hard  wood,  thickest  in  the  middle  ;  the  string  is  made 
of  the  intestines  of  animals,  twisted  together»  and  is  about  the  thickness  of  a 
straw :  the  whole  is  a  very  rough  and  simple  piece  of  wotlLcnanship.  The 
arrows  are  upon  an  average  about  three  feet  and  a  half  long:  the  shaft  is  made  of 
a  strong  thick  reed,  slit  at  the  lower  end,  that  it  may  catch  the  string  of  the  bow : 
it  is  wound  round  with  entrails,  that  it  may  not  break  farther  than  is  required, 
and  has  the  feather  of  a  bird  of  prey  fixed  to  it,  to  give  it  a  more  certain 
direction  in  its  flight.  At  the  upper  end  is  fastened  either  a  hard  hollow 
prece  of  bone,  cH^mmonly  the  thigh  bone  of  the  antelope,  sharpened  to  a  pointy 
or  a  small  triangular  plate  of  iron  :  in  both  cases  it  is  strongly  rubbed  over 
with  poison.  This  poison  is  of  a  brown  colour  and  a  glutinous  quality  i 
when  fresh  it  has  the  consistenx^e  cf  was,  but  it  soon  dries  and  becomes  hard. 
Is  is  composed  of  several  substances,  the  baleful  effects  of  which  upon  ttm 
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mrimal  frame,  expetience  htt  ttugbl  tbem  by  d^ee«.  The  prineipal  ii^e- 
dient  is  atweyi  tbe  poieoo  of  terpente ;  but  as  this  is  of  itaelf  too  tbim  and 
evaporates  too  soon,  tbey  mix  with  it  the  poisonous  sap  of  one  of  the  laiger 
species  of  eNpAor6ta,cdiled  iM^VmiMr,  which  thickens  to  the  consisteace  above» 
tneotiooed.  Aaother  sort  of  poisoo  used  by  them  is  eixtracted  from  the  bulb 
of  the  hmm^Uhm  t^xkartm^  which  is  a  sharp  alkali,  and  when  oiixed  with 
the  blood,  decomposes  it  immediately.  Tbe  tame  Bosjesmaiis.caU  this  sap 
to  Dutch  ifMelfes  f&Uon^  Another  sort  bears  tbe  name  of  rod  /Hn$oth  from 
being  a  sort  of  brownish  viscous  substance,  occasionally  found  upoo  the 
jocka.  I  have  never  seen  this,  and  cannot  imagine  what  it. can  be.  A 
colonist,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  it,  and  to  whom  I  mentioned  o^y 
conjecture  that  it  was  a  sort  of  bitumen,  said  that  I  was  in  aa  error;,  he 
thought  it  was  a  sap  which  flowed  from  some  plant» 

These  ingredients  are  mixed  according  to  the olqect  against  which  they  are 
tobe  used*  If  against  a  man,  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  tbe  animal  pcHSQUj 
if  against  animab  in  the  chace,  then  the  sap  of  tbe  hmtnanthus  is  the  prevailr 
isg  ingredient.  Although  these  people  know  very  well  that  the  poisons  ate 
only  noxious  when  mingled  with  the  blood,  they  cautiously  avoid  preparing 
them  with  the  naked  hand  :  they  are  mixed  up  with  a  wooden  stick,  in  m 
hollow  stone  which  has  previously  been  heated«  They  are  particularly  cMk* 
tious  in  smearing  their  arrows,  since  they  might  easily  wound  themselves  by 
giving  an  awkward  turn  to  the  weapon  while  they  are  doing  it.  For  this 
puipose,  a  stone  is  used,  in  which  is  a  sort  of  small  channel,  or  gutter,  aa4 
this  being  filled  with  the  poison,  the  point  of  the  arrow  is  laid  into  it,  an4 
thfs  mixture  rubbed  on  with  the  little  stick  till  the  proper  quantity  is  imbibe 
ed«  A  Itorribte  accessray  to  these  weapons .  is  that  tbe  arrdw  is  C4it  bull 
through,  about  an  inch  below  the  point,  so  that  if  in  wounding  it  shoMld 
happen  to  strike  i^ainst  a  bone  and  rebound,  it  will  break  off  at  this  plaot^ 
and  leave  the  point  sticking  in  the  wound.  Besides  this,  to  make  the  matter 
more  sure  in  wounding  tbe  fleshy  parts  of  the  body«  at  least  in  case  of  any; 
attempt  to  withdraw  the  arrow,  a  sort  of  hook  made  of  a  silifU  piece  of  quill« 
is  contrived  near  the  place  where  the  incision  is  made,  and  if  the  arrow  bia 
incautiously  handled,  the  point  is  sure  to  be  left  in  the  wound :  no  chtmce 
of  life  then  remains,  for  fttther  help  is  impossible«  the  part  swells  so  ii|MK« 
^lately  oxtr  the  point. 
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The  wood  for  the  bows,  and  the  iron  points  for  the  arrows,  are  boOi  pro« 
cured  from  a  distance,  by  exchanging,  for  them,  with  their  couQtrymeii  to  ihe 
east,  arrows  ready  made ;  or  sometimes  the  iron  is  procured  by  plunder« 
from  the  Hassagais  of  the  Caffre  tribes.  They  are  ignorant,  however,  of  the 
use  of  fire  in  working  the  iron  :  the  triangular  plates  they  use,  are  pnoduced 
by  beating  the  iron  with  stones,  so  that  a  whole  day  is  sometimes  occupied 
Sn  making  one.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  arrows  are  pointed  with 
bone:  those  with  th&  iron  heads  are  never  used  in  the  chase;  they  are 
reserved  to  be  employed  against  mankind.  The  preparing  the  arrows,  and 
mixing  the  poison^  are  considered  by  them  as  arts  in  which  few  ever  attain 
entire  perfection. 

^  In  like  manner,  it  is  not  every  one  among  them  that  can  distinguish  the 
poisonous  sorts  of  serpents  from  those  that  are  harmless.  In  general  it  may 
be  taken  as  a  rule,  that  those  which  move  with  the  greater  agility  are  of  the 
tioxious  kind.  The  well-known  horned  serpent,  which  among  the  colonfsts 
is  esteemed  so  very  dangerous,  is  little  esteemed  by  the  Bosjesmans,  be- 
cause it  does  not  move  rapidly.  Some  which  are  very  poisonous  are  slow 
^^d  languid  in  their  movement  at  the  time  they  are  about  to  cast  their 
skins,  and,  according  to  what  the  Bosjesmans  affirm,  they  have  then  no  effec« 
tive  poison.  The  greater  the  trouble  they  have  in  catching  a  serpent,  the 
harder  they  must  hold  it  down  between  the  stones,  the  more  it  writhes  and 
ieems  enraged,  the  more  pungent  is  the  poison  esteemed,  the  more  cer* 
tain  and  dreadful  in  its  effects.  The  dexterity  ai^d'Courage  shewn  by  them  in 
catching  these  serpents  is  truly  astonishing.  No  sooner  do  they  see  the  ani« 
mal  upon  the  level  ground  than  they  set  their  foot  upon  its  neck,  press  the 
head  fast  together  with  their  fingers,  so  that  the  jaws  cannot  be  moved,  and 
then  separate  the  head  from  the  body  with  a  knife,  or,  for  want  of  that,  bite  it 
off.  All  this  is  the  operation  but  of  a  moment.  They  then  take  the  bag  of 
poison  out  of  the  head,  and  prepare  it  for  use,  before  time  can  be  allowed 
for  the  least  particle  of  its  pungency  to  evaporate*  That  they  greedily 
devour  the  body  of  the  serpent,  and  even  prefer  it  to  fish,  I  have  mentioned 
already. 

The  quivers  in  which  the  arrows  are  kept  are  made  of  the  hollow  stem  of 
a  large  sort  of  aloe  ;  on  this  account  the  plant  has  obtained  from  the  colonists 
the  name  of  the  quiver  plant :  it  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Alot  perfoliata.    The 
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bottom,  and  the  cover  of  the  qui ver^  are  of  leather;  soinetime8,*t0make.it  the 
stronger,  the  ivhole  quiver  is  covered  with  leather.  It  is  slung  over  the 
left  shoulder  with  a  leather  thong,  hanging  so  that  th«  arrows  ,caa  be  drawu 
out  directly  UDder  the  left  arm:  when,  in  case  of  one  missing,  another  is  ready 
at  hand  in  an  instant«  In  this  way  they  can  shoot  five  or  six  times  in  a  minute. 
They  do  not  direct  the  bow  on  a  level,  as  might  be  supposed,  but  inclin- 
ing, like  Sagittarius  in  the  Zodiac  :  they  hold  it  in  the  middle  with  the  left 
hand,  the  arrows  rest  on  the  thumb,  and  with  the  right  hand  they  draw  the 
arrow  back  at  the  same  time  upon  the  string.  Thisjs  all  done  at  a  commor 
dious  height  below  the  eye,  so  that  the  direction  of  the  arrow  may  be  perr 
fectly  calculated,  but  not  its  inclination.  For  this  reason  they  often  fail  in 
the  height  at  which  they  aim,  but  never  in  the  direction,  and  can  hit  to  a 
certainty  the  stem  of  any  given  tree  of  some  height,  and  half  a  foot  in  thick- 
ness, while  they  would  almost  always  shoot  over  a  hedge  three  feet  high,  ox 
perhaps  not  reach  it.  The  distance  at  which  they  can  take  their  aim  with  the 
greatest  degree  of  certainty  is  about  eighty  paces;  farther  off,  the  best  marks- 
man will  often  fail ;  we  once,  however,  saw  a  man  hit  his  mark  at  the  distance 
of  a  hundred  and  five  paces. 

In  the  chace,  artifice  and  dexterity  must  supply  all  that  is  wanted  from  the 
imperfection  of  these  weapons  ;  and  they  are  so  practised  in  lurking  after  the 
game,  that  they  scarcely  find  any  their  masters  in  this  respect.  It  is  no 
trifling  art  in  these  naked  barren  plains,  to  be  able  so  to  conceal  themselves 
firom  the  shy  antelope,  and. the  long-sighted  ostrich,  that  they  can  get  witbia 
£fty  or  sixty  paces  of  them.  This  is  done  by  almost  crawling  along  the  earth 
upon  their  bellies,  strewing  their  bodies  and  garments  over  with  dust,  that 
the  colour  may  not  betray  them,  and  never  moving  if  they  see  that  the  ani- 
mal appears  to  be  looking  that  way.  Nor  is  their  patience  exhausted,  though 
they  are  obliged  to  remain  in  this  situation  even  for  hours,  so  that  an  animal 
seldom  escapes  when  once  the  pursuit  of  it  is  undertaken. 

With  the  same  precaution  and  regularity  in  their  plan,  do  they  proceed  in 
their  marauding  parties.  They  never  venture  on  an  attack  without  having 
first  well  reconnoitred  their  ground,  and  having  come  to  a  proper  understand« 
ing  with  each  other  upon  the  signals  to  be  made  in  every  possible  case  that 
cah  occur.  The  last  quarter  of  the  moon  is  the  time  when  their  incursions 
are  the  most  to  be  apprehended,  for  the  depredations  can  then  be  completed 
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dwing  the  darkness  of  midnigbr^  while  the  moroiog  mooo  is  of  great  assift« 
ance  to  them  in  making  their  escape.  Still  more  must  people  be  upou  their 
guard  against  them  in  cold  and  wet  weather:  at  such  a  time  it  i«  not  safe  in 
many  places  to  trust  the  cattle  at  night  in  the  pastures :  they  know  very  well 
that  in  the  damp  a  gun  will  often  miss  fire«  The  Hottentots,  besides,  who 
are  employed  as  ahepherds  and  herdsmen,  having  an  extreme  sensibility  to 
this  damp  cold,  creep  into  holes  in  the  rocks,  where  tb^y  make  a  6re  and 
lie  down  to  sleep:  then  are  the  oxen  driven  away  by  the  Bo^esmans,  and 
their  keepers,  or  those  who  ought  to  be  so,  not  unfreqyently  murdered  in 
their  sleep.  To  be  the  more  secure  against  all  resistance,  the  murder  is  ofteQ 
performed  by  throwing  a  large  atone  at  the  head,  wbic^  dashes  it  entirely  to 
pieces. 

I  have  already,  in  two  different  parts  of  these  Travels,  related  many  other 
things  concerning  the  Bosjesmans,  which  there  la  no  occasion  here  to  repeat. 
t  have,  for  example,  described  their  doathing,  their  food,  their  propensity  to 
plunder — I  have  mentioned  that  they  have  no  n|imes,  and  scarcely  any  lan- 
guage, with  various  particulars  of  the  Kke  kind«  When,  therefore,  I  have 
observed|  that  they  do  not  seem  to  have  the  least  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
and  are  more  superstitious  than  even  the  Caffrea  themselves,  I  think  the 
reader  will  be  possessed  of  all  the  most  important  information  that  I  can 
give  concerning  them.    I  therefore  return  to  the  account  of  our  journey,* 

•  Seas  rsmsrki  open  ihmr  Umfa^b  will  be  found  in  the  Appendiz  at  &•  snd  of  thii  roTnois« 
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CHAP.  XLUL 

Wim  TrmdRng  Pmrtg  osiemUed^^Depmtme  from  ihe  ßmsk  Miur.^The  LaUtudg  af 
thU  Xtiotr  096erU»oed.'^Kopjt$f<mtHn.-^P0lfy9$4f0nU^  FomH(üm^^Th$ 

Auikar  gni  a  Party  go  in  Search  gf  Captai»  CoadtLari^-^Descriplum  ^flha  Kmtrm 

,  MoufUaini*'^Idtrg€  Fhck  6f-Oitriche$  jmä  Quag^*-^ Hunting  Partie^»—  Un/ortu* 
note  Death  qf  Krieger ^  killett  by  an  Elephant. — JSii  Graoe» 

Br  degrees  we  collected  together  some  of  the  colonists  and  Hottentots  who 
had  been  required  to  accompany  us.  Far  the  greater  part,  however,  did  not 
appear,  excusing  themselves  by  writing,  and  sending  a  number  of  useless 
testimonies,  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  serve.    The  Field-Cornets 

■ 

K.el  and  Van  Aart,  wrotß  to  say»  that  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  comply 
with  the  demand  for  a  certain  number  of  young  men  from  their  district  to 
serve  in  the  escort,  since  all  their  youth  were  already  gone  in  a  body  to  the 
Karroo.  Some  who  did  indeed  come,  were  yet  So  deeply  impressed  with  the 
recent  horrors  committed  by  the  Bosjesmaos»  and  of  the  dangers  to  jbe  en* 
countered  in  our  journey^  that  they  bc|;ged  peimission  to  return  for  a  few  days 
previous  to  setting  off  with  us ;  and,  this  permission  obtained,  we  saw  them 
iio  more. 

Thus,  instead  of  the  number  we  ought  to  have  bad,  only  three  remained 
true  to  the  cause.  These,  however«  from  their  zeal  and  abilities,  almost  msde 
amends  for  the  failure  of  the  rest:  they  were» in  4every  respect,  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  us.  One  of  them  was  a  man  already  somewhat  advanced  io 
life,  by  name  Jacob  Krieger,  who  bad  lived,  for  seveml  years,  among  the 
savages  that  we  juroposed  visiting;  and  who  was  likely  to  be  of  the  utmost 
use  to  us  as  a  guide  in  these  trackless  countries.  At  the  time  when  the 
colony  was  in  the  possession  of  the  English,  he^  with  his  brother^  were 
guilty  of  some  crime  against  the  state»  for  which  they  were  arrested ;  but 
while  their  trial  was  pending^  they  found  meana  to  escape»  and  fled  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  colony»  among  the  tribes  of  the  Gorans.    After  thjree 

▼OL.  II«  »d 
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years  passed  there  in  great  misery  aod  want,  the  other  brother  lost  his  life» 
and  Jacob  then  ventured  to  return  into  the  colony  ;  when,  through  the  inter* 
vention  of  some  friends^  a  pardon  was  obtained  for  him,  on  condition  of  his 
furnishing  all  the  information  be  could  respecting  these  people.  At  that  time 
very  little  was  known  concerning  tbem.  Thisinformation,  which  Was  indeed 
somewhat  exaggerated»,  was»  in  part,  the  occasion  of  our  present  journey; 
and  be  was  soon  Co>confirm  to  us  himself  the  truth  of  his  assertions;  GuiR 
and  repentance  had  made  deep  furrowa  in  his  countenance:  he  spoke  little» 
and  scarcely  ever  was  bis  mouth  distended  into  a  smile.  In  his  sunken  eyes 
was  an  expression  rather  of  ^contempt  of  danger,  than  of  youthful  courage.  A 
^^^  gi^y  beard,  thick  eye-brows,  and  long  hair  hanging  over  bis  face,  gave 
him  a  wild  and  formidable  appearance.  He  was  armed  with  a  sbort,  thick 
elephant-gun,  wbich  carried  shot  of  a  quarter  of  a  pound  weight. 

The  second  of  these  men,  Gerrit  Vischer,  was  a  youth  only  eighteen  years 
of  agQ»  whose  father  bad,  in  the  course  of  bis  life,  carried  on  frequent  nego» 
ciations  with  the  Bosjesmans,  and  had  succeeded,  in  the  year  1796,  in 
establishing  a  peace  between  them  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roggeveld. 
From  him  our  young  man  bad  learnt  the  language  of  these  savages :  he  had 
always  been  bis  father's  companion  in  his  journeys  among  them.  He  had 
even  accompanied  him  once  into  the  country  of  the  Briquas.  The  third  was 
John  Van  der  Westbuizen,  of  the  same  age  as  Vischer,  whose  companion  he 
was  frequently  in  the  chace.  He  was  a  great  acquisition  to  us,  both  from  his 
youthful  cheerfulness  and  courage,  and  from  being  one  of  the  best  shots  in 

» 

the  country. 

Our  whole  company  now  consisted^  besides  the  landdrost  and  myself,  of 
six  Christians,  including  the  messenger  Mong ;  of  twelve  Hottentots,  and 
five  slaves  ;  in  z\l,  twenty-five  persons.  We  were  obliged  to  have  nearly  a 
bundred  oxen  for  the  use  of  our  three  waggons,  besides  some  that  we  carried 
as  stores,  to  be  killed  when  occasion  required  it;  for  the  same  purpose 
fourscore  sheep  were  added  to  our  convoy.  We  had  only  eight  horses  among 
us,  and  they  soon  became  very  weak  and  languid  for  want  of  proper  food. 
Only  two  of  them  lived  to  return.  Four  goats  that  we  also  carried  with  us, 
held  out  the  best  of  any  of  our  animals,  and  never  ceased  to  furnish  us  with 
exeellent  milk  for  breakfast,  however  barren  of  food  thecountry  might  appear 
tobe. 
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BefiMW  we  d^arted,  the  colonists  of  the  country  ooce  more  eodearoQred  to 
deter  us,  by  representing,  in  forcible  colours,  the  hardships  attendant  upon 
the  undertaking.  Krieger  bad  already  said  e?ery  thing  that  could  be  urged, 
with  regard  to  the  probable  want  of  water,  and  of  pasture  for  our  cattle ; 
that  we  might  not  have,  in  the  sequel,  to  charge  him  with  having  been  want- 
ing in  his  duty,  by  not  giving  us.  due  warning  of  what  we  were  to  expect. 
But  we  were  firmly  resolved  to  obey  the  Governor's  commands,  and  satisfy 
our  own  curiosity  as  much  as  possible;  and  therefore  persisted  in  under« 
taking  the  journey,  pipmising  only  to  use  the  utmost  discretion  in  prose- 
ci|tingit«.and  to  turn  back,  as  soon  as  we  saw  that  we  could  not  proceed  with« 
Qiit  ipaeifest  danger.  ... 

Qp.Suoday,  the  thirtieth  of  May,  we  left  the  Sack  river,  and,  with  it,  took  . 
our  leave,  for  several  months,  of  any  cpuotry  inhabited  by  white  men^  or 
Christian».    Since  this  river  has  been  made  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
€plony,  its  situation. is  become  much  more  important.     In  the  week  that  we 
•tayed  there,  I  therefore  made  observations  daily,  to  ascertain  the  latitude; 
ail4  tbe  result  was,  that  the  Sack  river's  Gate^  which  is  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  river,  may  be  laid  down  with  tolerable  certainty,  as  ia4atitude 
tlurty  d^rees .sixteen  minutes.*     For  the  rest,  the  Sack  river  does  not  bound 
tlbemost  northerly  part  of  the  colony :  that  is  bounded  by  the  Koussie  river, 
which  i^  among  the  Khamies  mountains.    The  Sack  river,  the  sources  of 
which  are  in  the  Nieuweveld  mountains,  forms  the  boundary  of  tbe  colony 
fi^, thirty  miles^  running  in  a  direction  from  east-soutb-east,  to  west-north« 
westt    Farther  on,  it  is  so  lost  in  a  sandy  plain,  that  scarcely  any  traces  of  ita 
bed  can  be  discerned«    Still  farther,  its  waters  are  collected  together  again» 
and  form  a  river,  but  no  longer  bearing  the  same  name.     It  is  then  called  the 
Hartebee^ts  river,  and,  ijnder  that  name,  falls  into  the  Orange  river.    At  the 
time  we  were  in  the  country,  the  Sack  river  was  entirely  dry ;  and  the  colo- 
nists said,  that  it  had  never  been  otherwise  for  the  last  six  years.    The  devia^ 


e  TlMte  obsertaüoat  were  mide  with  two  good  lesfsalf.  Fortnoately  1117  eonattynaiiy 
M ODg,  wbo  iMid  fonserly  lerred  ss  pilot's  mats  oa  bosfd  a  sbip,  aodentood  how  to  msasgo 
(hem,  to  that  we  could  take  two  eorieipondiog  obienratioiii  every  day.  The  w»at  of  a  cloftr 
horisoa  wsi  compeaiated  by  a  (uickiilTer  glaf  t. 
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tic»  of  tlWff  mflgnetlc  needle«  at  the  place  of  oBservaticm^»  was  tweftt^-Are 
degrees  snd  a  balf  north-west. 

Directly  on  the  other  aide  of  the  river,  the  eouatrj  was  tolerabty  lerel; 
brokea  only  by  some  small  rou^nded  emiaences  scattered  at  intervals,  hut 
which  had  by  no  means  the  naked,  rugged  appearance  of  the  more  southerly 
hills«  After  travelling  three  hours,  we  came  to  a  spring  called  Kopjesf^Mtein. 
Toward»  noon  we  reached  the  Brakke  river.  From  thence  we  proceeded  fo 
the  remains  of  what  had  been  once  a  cattte^place,  belonging  to  a  colonist  by 
name  Corf,  but  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  quit,  when  the  government 
would  no  longer  aftow  of  any  settlements  being  made  by  the  peasanta  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  colony.  The  kraal  for  the  cattle  was  stilt  entire,  and 
served  for  night  quarters  to  our  animals«  Fmding  here  flpeah  traces  of  the 
Boajesmana,  we  made  a  targe  fire,  hoping  thi^  signal  might  enhoe  some  of 
them  to  come  and  visit  us  ;  but,  since  in  thia  we  were  dfsappoinled^  we  w«i« 
doubly  watchful  during  the  night.  The  waggons  were  drawn  up  Co  tbe 
tents,  and  guards  were  placed  in  them,  who  relieved  each  other  by  tiirna. 

On  account  of  the  very  poor  supply  of  pasture  here,  we  set  off  again  «ila 
next  morning  with  the  dawn,  and  stopped,  after  some  hows,  at  a  amall  spring 
between  two  hills,  where  was  a  little  grass.  This  place  ia  called  Patryssa* 
ibntein,  (Partridge  Fountain.)  Fronä  this  place  we  went  €>n  a  ^^atisg 
parfy,  and  killed  some  hares  and  stone-antelopes.  In  the  tatter  part  of  our 
day's  journey,  we  met  a  troop  of  quaggas,  one  of  which  was  hrt  in  the  hatracll 
by  a  shot  from  our  party.  He  notwithstanding  attempted  to  fiy,  and  hi« 
violently  when  we  went  Uf^  to  secure  him.  However  ^sirous  we  were  w 
spare  our  powder  and  shot  as  much  as  possible,  we  were  oMiged  to»  fire  at 
htm  a  second  time ;  for  all  attempts  to  come  near  him  were  vains  &^  maot«» 
festly  not  to  be  made  without  danger  to  ourselres.  When  he  was  hUted,  oat 
Hottentots  immediately  began  to  cut  him  up,  and  the  heat  parts  were  added 
fo  the  stones  in  our  waggons.  We  attempted  to  eat  some,  bu«  nolbcfing  Hom 
tentots*,  we  could  not  find  it  relishing. 

ItwaaJiight^  and  still  no  water  was  to  be  met  with.  How  coTd  soever  fl 
«am  and  bow  weary  soever  our  pooc  oxen  grew,  we  w.e):e  thereiore  obiigied 
iOgooD#  About  midiiight.  we  CMM  t»  a  narrow  nsoiuitaiiwpasa^  wheie,  by  tba 
advrcie;  of  our  goides,  our  convoy  was  so  ammged  that  tlie  loose  caRlamarchad 
in  the  centre,  between  the  waggons..    We  oursehres  kopt  wtth  the  vraggonsv 
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oittyiogoir  gm»  inomr  tencb*  The  adva«eed  giiard  on  hotsebsfök  §t§A 
some  shots  to  cl«ar  tbe  way ;  and  ia  tkis  manner  we  got  hap|Hly  ttirottgb, 
without  being  attacked  bj  man  or  animaU 

It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  we  reached  the  lj\cm^$  FbuntaAtt^ 
where,  to  our  great  joy,  we  not  onty  Ibflfnd  a  plentiful  spring  of  water,  but  ä 
pit  HMideclosti  by,  in  wblüh  a  forge  quaatity  of  water  wa§  already  eotteet^d. 
When  day^-Kghe  appealed;  we  perceived  the  plaee-  to  be  pleasantly  s^ate^ 
between  two  low  hills.    Through  the  mrdst  of  the  valley  meandered  the  dry 
bed  of  a  river,'  whveh  was  thickly  grown,  over  with  dried  reeds.    These  we 
set  on  fire,  partly  to  drive  out  the  game  that  might  be  harboured  among 
tfaens  pavtly  as  a  signaFtO  the  Botjesmans  that  we  were  come  on  a  friendly 
errand,  and  did  not  wish  to  conce^  our  arrival,  but  would  be  glad  to  see" 
tkem  if  they  would  come  to  us.    Neither  of  these  objects  was,  however, 
attained. 

Vegetation  was  here  so  poor,  that  we  could  not  find  bushes  enough  to  cook 
a  little  soup.  Fortunately,  some  months  before,  a  party  of  missionarfes  had 
travelled  through  Iffae  country,  carrying  with  them  a  large  number  of  cattle  r 
and  the  dined  dung  of  these  animals  served  us  as  fuel  both  here  and  in  several 
other  places  as  we  proceeded  farther^  As  the  poor  cattle  are  obliged  in 
these  parts  ,to  feed  almost  entirely  upon  tlte  woody  stems  of  the  mesembuy^ 
amihemüm  ^finmum,  the  dung  contain»  a  great  deal  of  this,  which  made  it 
famm  almost  like  turf.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  take  great  care  that  the 
saucepans  maide  use  of  should  be  w^lt  secured  against  the  smoke  getting  iv; 
fer  thst  gi ves  a  very  unpleasant  flavour  to  every  thing  impressed  with  it. 

Ouv  next' place  df  rest  was  called  the  Klipfontein.^  Here  again  wewete 
totefably  svppMed  with  water,  which  poured  out  from  a  large  cfefr  in  tfai^ 
rack«  The  t^ds,  with  which  the  spot  was  overgrown,  were  burned,  and  we* 
dlsoovered  a  chasm,  a  hundred  feet  deep  and  twenty  wide^  enclosed  by  per^ 
pendicuiar  rocks.  It  is  probable,  that,'  in  frmes  of  hard  rain,  the  water  tuMt 
pour  down  here  with  great  force;  since,  at  the  bottom  of  thei^iff,  a  deep 
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*  All  these  plafes  necfiTed  theic  names  ixjom  the.  cotonkti  in  the  lira[|iieBi  ahosMag  Mvlles 
^hich  they  formerly  made  beyond  the  borders.  In  Ute»  times  these  ezpeditians  hsTe  beei^  pxOv 
hibited  by  the  goyernmcnt,  and  we  were  obliged  to  carry  the  tri*coIoaied  BatStian  lUg  npM 

eiib  of  our  waggoar^  (d  shew  that  we  tktt? eUed  nadbr  lotemmeat  auttortty. 
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bfMM  wa6'hoUö\¥«d  outi  whteb  was  od.w  full  et  cinri  water.  Tho  itofi» 
wbiob  formed  tbis^bMon  was  a  soft  kind  of  sehjst»  veiiied  with  iron,  ia  thin 
horizontal  strata,  sometimes  running  parallel  sometifioes  in  a  curVed  diree- 
tiqA.  The  part  axp6sed  to  the  air  had,  in  many  places,  a  sinootb,  shining, 
darkrbrown  surface,  as  if  it  had  been  glazed.  Among  the  plants  which  ) 
found  paar  the  spring,  in  a  somewhat  green  and  flourishing  stated  the  most 
a^ndant  was  mympkyUum^  or  medeola  asparagaidesm  From  the  heights 
above  our  camp,  we  had,  for  t^e  Brst  time,  a  view  of  the  Karree  mountains, 
which,  divided  into  three  groups,  formed  the  whole  northern  and  liordi« 
eastern  horizon,  and,  gilded  by  the  morning  sun,  had  a  truly  picturesque 
appearance.  What  renders  these  hills  particularly  distinguishable  from, 
hence  i^  the  number  of  summits,  all  of  an  equal  height,  and  all  flattened;, 
each  having  a  level  of  some  hours  at  the  top.  We  had  here  to  eneountes  a 
pretty  severe  degree  of  cold,  so  that  the  water  was  frozen  over  by  morning 
to  the  thickness  of  some  lines,  and  could  bear  our  youngest  slave,  a  slight 
mßöe  lad  of  fourteen.  So  great«  however,  was  the  power  of  the  sun,  tfaaty 
by  t^  o'clock,  not  a  particle  of  ice  was  any  longer  to  be  seen. 

According  to  the  information  given  us  at  the  Sack  river,  we  might  expect* 
tp  find  Captain  Goedhart,  with  his  people,  in  this  part  of  the  country ;  and 
abundant  fresh  traces  of  cattle  and  sheep,  reminded  us  of  him  many  times 
lii  the  course  of  our  journey  this  day«  As,  however,  it  was  Hot  probable 
that  he  woqld  come  first  to  visit  us,  it  appeared  desirabie  that  we  should 
endeavour  to  see  him,  which  would  bean  indisputable  proof  of  our  confidence« 
I  mounted  my  horse,  therefore,  with  the  most  resolute  of  our  Company» 
Mpng,  Kri^eger,  and  Yischer,  to  seek  for  him;  and  that  theie  might  be  nothing 
inimical  in  our  appearance,  we  went  entirely  unarmed.  Two  Hottentots» 
who  were  particular  adepts  in  the  use  of  a  gun,  were  ordered  to  follow  at  a 
diftanqe,  so  that  by  a  signal  given  they  might  soon  come  to- our  assistance,  if 
required.  The  traces  that  we  followed  brought  us  soon  to  the  foot  of  the  Kar«» 
ree  mountains,  through  many  a  valley,  where  our  hearts  certainly  sometimes 
began  to  beat.  After  some  hours,  we  came  to  the  Schietfontein's  river;  and» 
pursuing  ouir  way  along  its  shores,  at  length  reached  a  plain,  where  the  remains 
of  fires,  of  bones,  of  dung,  and  other  indisputable  tokens,  «hewed  that  mep  had 
been  here  very  recently.  My  companions,  experienced  in  matters  of  this  kind» 
add»  that  they  couldscarcely  have  quitted  the  place four-and*twenty  houn.  Wt 
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lMto«red  these  imoM  stilt  sone^vM  £iitbef,  «ifri^oavioeedioMfidi^eitaltdiiglii 
that  the  Bosjesmans  had  directed  their  course  entirely  westward»  tM  they 
might  keep  out  of  our  way  as  muck  as  possiHa.  As  the  day,  bcsidtik,  began 
lo  decline,  it  appeared  more  adviseabie  to  give  up  any  farther  pursuit»  and  i>est 
satisfied  with  the  assurance  that  the  great  boide  of  this  Goe<ibart  n^ouW  W»t 
incommode  Us  on  ow  way.  According  to  thequantity  of  traoltf t  our  ooloniMlL 
estimated  the  cattle  that  they  had  with  them  at  a  hundred  oxeo^i  and  thrsQ 
hundred  sheep.  Withsuch  a8tock,theBosjeanians  becomeshynnd  fuiroffearsg; 
and  are  not  likely  to  think  of  commencing  an  attack.  They  are  not  pnrfectljjf; 
happy  till  all  is  eaten,  and  they  are  secure  that  their  prey  cannot  be  taken  from^ 
them.  Such  a  stock  therefore  does  not  last  for  mma  tbab  a  &«r  weejcs,  since 
all  the  Bosjesmans,  (ar  and  near,  when  they  hear  of  the  fare  that  is  to  be  had» 
hasten  to  partake  of  it,  and  the  company^  does  not  separate  till  every  moRsel  if- 
demolished. 

We  pursued  our  way  through  the  long  gaping  values  of  the  Knven  mnwi« 
tains,  to  the  river  above  mentioned,  and  rejoined  our  company  at  night,  thef^ 
having  already  pitched  the  tents  by  the  Schretfontein  at  the  foot  of  the  largest 
and  most  prominent  of  these  hills.  A  (kKsk  of  Hartebeests  beings  met  by  the 
way^  a  Hottentot  had  shot  one  of  tbein :  as  it  was  too  late  to  carry  it  away. 
tile  same  evening,  we  covered  it  with  some  bushes  which  we  tore  up,  and 
ihsteninga  white  hnndkerehief  to  them,  as  a  little  flag,  we  hoped  that  the  lioM 
and  hyenas  would  be  frightened  by  its  waving  about,  and  not  venture  to  attaok- 
our  booty.  This  is  a  very  common  experiment,  but  not  always  crownnd  willig 
success:  in  the  present  instance  it  succeeded  very  happily:  the  animal  Was 
found  the  next  morning  untouched,  and  was  brought  honie  in  safety  to  our 
namp.  Near  the  river  two  of  these  animals  were  lying  dead.  From,  the» 
bareness  of  their  skins  in  many  places,  they  appeared  to  have  died  of  na 
eruptive  disorder,  which  the. colonists  call  frraiti^zidtee,  and  which  often  in  veiy^ 
dry  'seasons  carries  off  numbers  of  animals« 

The  Field-Comet  Olivier,  and  another  young  colonist  whowas  te  SHroOpSflJ^ 
ns,  had  promised  to  folbwin  a  few  days,  and  were  to  overtake  «is,  at  the  Inteati 
at  this  place.  Here  therefore  we  stopped  for  a  day,  which  I  employed  in  % 
hunting  party  among  the  Karree  mountinns. .  I  took  as  my  associates  some  *of 
•uf /Hottentots  who  were  the  best' shots ;  and  as  I  had  mademysnlf  aeqiiainted 
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It  it  üBevIt  to  givis  «b  ade^iMte  idea  ^  <h%  ämeH  wildofm  of  tlie««^ 
ttmäfMMm.  The  nigged  Sanom  of  the  moutttam  in  iheLow^r  Bol(4«vdd« 
waA  the  ioHf  jigged  muftoi  (rf'tibe  Bkck  Mouoteiae,  wiAh  their  deep  wooded 
Mie»  Mtoaieh,  «od  make  ao  HopreMon  oo  the  OHiid  that  in  £ur.  frMB^iaagreeaUcu 
III  tbeae  wUk  gaping  ralliea,  on  the  coetmiyt  frhena  iota  ttae  or  a  buab  is  ^ 
he  «ee»,  not  m,  «tieuB  or  a  bkcfe  of  gfaast  where  the  mouMaioa  arouod  are 
in  the  totm  of  a  ball,  a  tower,  or  a  taUe«  where  the  oaked  troafsh^like  appeif« 
ance  «T  the  low'-graanda  contraatB  with  the  wavy  lioea  of  the  heights,  and  the 
anoQth  wutided  «idea  fttig^e  with  tfaeif  «irBifortaityf— io  auoh  a  frigbtAd 
aoiiVude,  the  fiiet  imfMreaaion  made  cad  be  ooij  eiltet  oielaAeboly  4Mid  repug* 
aaiiee.  The  whole  couotiy  may  v»ery  wall  be  compaaed  to  the  aea  io  a 
violent  atormi  when  tbewavea  riae  to  a  mountainous  height,  and  nad^ed  vaUiea 
aAMe  era  atratched  oat  beneath«  The  eye  ia  cai^ried  between  flaouAdiaa 
Ihroagh  andiiea  atseicfaed  fiir  heyood  aaiy  diataoce  that  it  can  reaeh,  and  at 
every  new  tumiog  a  new  labyrinth  opeaa.  Not  a  traoe  ia  to  be  aeen  of  the 
valleys  ever  beifig  croddea  by  human  feet,  yet  ia  ao  direction  ia  the  wi|y 
dbatrueted  hf  rocks  or  wooda.  Not  a  pJant  thrivea  here  which  could  fenuah 
,lMd  toa  maniWeaefae  driven  to  the  utmost  oeoeaaity,  eo  ihetevea  tbe  vaaf 
Beajtamaa  fliea  theae  vaUies ;  and  there  ore  prabaMy  aaaiiy  iaao  which  «at 
tamaaa  beiqg  3ver  yet  entered.  It  ia  over  a  vast  tnicnit  that  Ihas  BeuAtaineMa 
ooean  aMeoda.  Aa  Ikr  as  we  ooaM  aee  the  day  before  «othiqg  else  paeaaated 
iiaeif  Id  oor  view  eastaratd,  and  we  were  aaauied  thaa  tim  leod  of  it  woiiiid 
hardly  be  veaefaed  in  six  day^  journey.  The  meuntaiaa  ran  in  a  rggt^ 
Erection  from  weaa-nortb-weat  to  eaat«outb«eaat«  9mA  tlieir  flat  Bumaiia 
appear  to  he  «be  higbeat  gioand  em  Ae  wealeni  aide  af  Sauthem  Afaiea..  U 
lb»  more  4iataat  OMawtaiaaadaheeaat,  in  which  are  theaourcea  «f  the  OmagB 
river,  and  which  no  one  has  yet  examitwit  may  perhapa  be  higfaar«  it  i»oartaitt. 
ttnt  ^a«ttmitt  «f  the  Kandng  ia  only  oo  a  levet  with  the  valleya  ^tbe 
Kanee  momilMiia,  «hoae  valUea  henigat  a  hdght  of  Aom weight  hundred  to^ 
IheaiaAKl  fhet.  Whether  aha  «xtDaeadiaary  foam  of  tbe  «louotaHW,  «heir. 
equdl  <ieight,  the  hoahnotattty  of  tbeir  anaoaiiat  die  abaanoe  of  all  rtaaoeaaif 
any  tiHghty  emMhiaa,  «do  oat  ^Mak  a  vary  «lemtad  ailiialiaii«  asA  m  ^wgr 
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^rly  emertionfrom  the  great  deluge,  I  must  leave  to  experteiiced  geologists 
to  determine. 

Not  without  the  most  cautious  obtervu^ion  to  avoid  ffHssing  our  way  }n 
returniDgf  did  we  proceed  from  one  valley  to  another;  aftd  through  what  a 
length  of  them  did  we  go  without  discerning  the  least  trace  of  any  living 
creature.  At  length  one  of  our  Hottentots  remariced  a  narrow  path  which 
seemed  to  have  been  beaten  by  ostriches.  This  we  followed  awhile,  when,  at 
turning  round  an  angle  in  the  mountain,  we  perceived  a  flock  of  about  thirty 
of  these  gigantic  birds  directly  before  us,  and  behind  them  a  troop  ofquaggas, 
amounting  to  not  less  than  eighty  or  a  hundred.^  As  we  approached  them 
we  were  seen  by  the  ostriches,  who  immediately  took  to  flight,  and  were 
followed  instinctively  by  the  quaggas ;  for  i^ow  difiefent  soever  these 
animals  are  in  their  habits,  they  have  a  great  attachment  to  each  other,  and  are 
almost  always  found  together.  The  quaggas  foUow  the  ostriches,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  because  the  latter  can  see  to  so  great  a  distance,  and  there« 
fore  sooner  discern  food  or  danger ;  the  ostrich,  on  the  other  hand,  likes  to 
associate  with  the  quagga;  because  his  dung  «ttracts  a  sort  of  laige  beetleSf 
which  are,  to  this  bird's  palate,  great  dainties. 

It  is  impoaaible  to  restrain  a  young  and  eager  Hottentot,  fond  of  the  chase, 
from  firing  whenever  an  opportunity  is  presented.  Little  did  it  signity, 
therefore,  that  I  represented  to  my  lad  how  wholly  useleaa  it  was  to  fire  at  tho 
quaggas,  since  we  had  at  the  moment  an  absolute  supeMibondanee  of  fresb 
ineat ;  besides,  we  were  at  such  a  distance,  that  it  wooM  be  iaaposiiUe  to  carry 
any  home.  I  encouraged  biol,  however,  to  fire  at  an  ostriohj  because  I  wished 
to  get  the  whole  plumage  of  one,  and  all  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
skeleton.  He  made  a  circuit  tfaeiefore  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  came 
round  the  fugitives,  so  that  he  could  with  ease  have  taken  aim  at  an  ostrich ; 
but  the  other  was  to  him  the  more  tempting  morsel,  and  he  brought  down  a 


*  The  annexed  plate  gires  »Tiew  in  the  Karree  moantaios  which  I  sketched  mjielf  on  our 
return.  The  general  description  of  this  country  giren  aboTo  will  best  explain  the  print.  Ostriches 
and  wlld-asies,  cited  in  the  Holy^Scriptnres  as  emblems  of  solitude,  are  here  giten  as  the  ooly 
iBhibiiants  of  these  desolate  regions.  They  are  to  be  supposed  flying  from  Üie  haoters,  who  are 
ImUqA  to  tiie  left,  oat  of  sii^t^  sad  to  be  seeking  some  still  more  remote  part  of  the  moantstaa 
i^  1^  place  of  refofe; 
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kutg^  quagga,  eve»  the  skin  of  wbidl  we  eoiikl  am  eany  mray.  Jmt  as  I  ImmI 
collected  together  some  few  remarkable  plants  and  insects,  and  we  w«k  about 
t^  make  a  retfogiaifc  morementt  aad  seek  oar  camp  i^iii»  alaige  rkinooeros 
appeared  in  sight :  at  firal  »t  saeaated  to  graaa  leistirely,  but,  as  we  approacked, 
it  soddenly  trotted  off  with  amasiog  veloeity..  It  was  late  in  the  afteraooa 
when  I  rejoia^d  my  companiotis»  very  much  tiled,  but  oot  uagratified  with 
the  seyen  hours  that  I  had  spent  in  these  researches,  n  Towards  ereniag  the 
weather  became  ctoudy  and  raifty,  and  we  bad  some  diffiieaity  to  wares 
ourselves.  The  next  morning  the  atmoaphere  was  esiveloped  in  a  thick  fog, 
and  the  gfoimd  was  covered  with  a  white  boar-frost ;  our  teats  wei»  frona 
quite  stiff«  We  observed  in  the  sequel  that  a  like  remarkable  turn  i»  the 
weather  almost  always  took  place  at  the  cbange  of  the  mooa^  but  that  it  never 
contittued  above  four-aod^twenty  boars. 

As  the  sun  broke  oat  aboait  noosr,  and  the  conpenions  whom  we  expected 
to  join  ttsdid  not  appear,  wedetemiacd  »ot  to  wait  for  themaay.loager»apd 
proceeded  oa  our  way .  tkroogh  the  Sckmffrniemi'paoiH ;  so  a  aarsow  pass 
between  the  two  prtiicipal.9ioups  of  the  Karvee  mountams  is  called*  Afit^ 
some  hours,  we  arrived  at  a  laige  phufi,  ioclbsed  with  fountains,  the 
sumauts  of  which  bad  the  absolute  Jsrms  of  cone«  and  towem,  and  which 
might  be  ahotut  six. miles  in  dsaaaeter.  Soma  of  oar  people,  who  were  sent 
forwai-ds  with,  spada«  aad  pieki^axasto  bvelthe  want  ptaces  in  the  road  for 
o^r  wsggofw»  haiviuiif  sarpriaed  a.party  of  Boflfeaman»,  w^nt^up  to  them  in  a 
friendly  manner,  hoping  to  draiw  them  into  ceuversatioQ  ;  they,  bowairer«  flsd 
imaiediately,  and  iianisbed  wkh  incredible  speed,  among  theaoeuntains. ' 

To  our  great  joy  we  renuicked  that  the  rai»  of  tbedi^  before.  Jwdheea  hefe 
nevy  abuodant,  and.  that  there  waS' much  hmici  vegetation  in  the  VaUq|fc then  in 
soaie  parts  through  which  we  had  pasaad^  Ooashrabfell:  updasmy  obserValwa 
which  W9IS  v^y  remarkable ;  every  twig  from  the  root  upnvarda,  even-  to  the 
smallest,  came  forth  by  three  together,  so  that  each  one  formed  with  those  that 
stood  by  its  side,  as  well  as  with  the  principal  stem,  an  angle  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty,  degrees, — that  is,. the  third  part  of  a  complete  circle.  This  shrub  is 
known  to  the  colonists  by  the  name  of  the  Tri^horih;  it  appears  to  be  9f  the 
lytfia  family»*  haii^ing^  this*  pcopert^  ia  eomwon  .with  that  tribe«,  that .  t^  M^ 
twig^  ivsd wa^  sharp  pointed*  hs^  ho w«t«r,  wo«  ttv0>  Uaaa  tpaoe^onmatKis»  flauet 
was  to  be  found  u  pon  it,  I  must  leave  it  for  future  travellera  Iky  exitfdfilftei  iMa 
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very  «emarkable  plant,  and  determine  its  class.  Some  ^otber  shrubs  of  larger 
growth,  which  we  bad  seen  within  the  last  few  weeks,  were  also  flourishing  here 
in  full  leaf,  out  none  were  in  flower.  Farther  on  in  the  plain  the  flowers  of 
jW>a)e  of  the  smaller  liliaceous  plants  were  already  blown. 

Here  also  the  larger  sorts  of  game,  as  bartebeests,  elands,  ostriches,  and 
qufiggas,  were  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Whole  flocks  of  them  were  to  be 
seen  whererer  our  eyes  were  directed.  We  all  dispersed  ourselves  about 
difi*erent  ways  upon  our  borsesj  and  all  succeeded  jn  killing  something.  One 
<^us  having  discovered  a  pool  of  waterin  the  midst  of  the  plain«  it  was  deter» 
mined  that  our  camp  should  be  pitched  near  it,  so  that  the  whole  booty  we  had 
QMide  might  be  safely  stowed.  When  we  reached  the  place,  one  of  our  waggons 
was  entirely  unloaded,  fresh  oxen  were  yoked  toit,  and  it  was  sent  round  to 
coUect  the  produce  of  our  day's  sport.  Though  all  was  not  to  be  found,  a  very 
beavy  load  was.brought  home.  Among  the  prey  were  two  elands,  that  weighed, 
one  seven  hundred,  the  other  fi.ve  hundred  pounds,  with  a  hartebeesti 
•evaral  slooe^-antelopes,*  and  an  ostrich.    The  latter  I  had  shot  myself. 

Suefa  a  bunting  party  as  this  must  be  reckonedooe  -of  tbo principal  aimise- 
BMtits  afforded  by  a  journey  through  these  solitary  African  regions.  No  great 
daaiterity  is  requisite  to£nd  ample  sport  in  a  country  abounding  so  with  wild 
animals ;  a  good  gun  and  a  well-tramed  horse,  are  the  prineipal  requisites  for 
Chat  purpose.  Most  of  the  colonists  have  hoiaaa  so  well-traioed,  that  though 
Uttle  promise  appears  in  their  exterior,  they  are  found  to  havaacquifed  by  long 
practice  so  high  a  degree  of  dexterity  and  uadesatamling^  that  Hbe  sportsman 
rider  has  scarcely  any  occasion  to  guide  or  to  stop  them.  When  onoe  well« 
arcustomad  to  fo^wing  the  grase»  no  soaiier  asa  they  put  into  pimuit  of  one 
objeot  .in  particulae»  than.tbey  never  suffer  themselves  to  be  diverted  from  it 
by  the  intervention  of  aay  other :  they  follow  that,  and  that  a4one,  not  with  an 
«ager  pace,  but  a  constant  steady  gallop,  which  by  degreea  wearies  out  the 
amimal  pursued.  When  they  we  .got  near  enough  to  the  object,  a  signal  with 
Ibe  naoutb  is  sufiktent  to  make  them  stop,  ao  that  the  rider  may  take  his  aim 


*  Thsse  two  latter  ipedet  of  antelopet  ha? e  too  many  systematic  names  for  me  to  put  them 
tiswn  heta^  wiAoat,  at  tbe  same  time,  ^Ting  an  ample  jaitificadon  of  the  familiar  name  by  which 
I)have  obmauiBlf  eilM  tbenu  I  parpaaei  therafere, la  saother  plaee  to  expMa myielf  more  fnlly 
^fiä^  iWi^t»  ^  ivhateaaiUtopa  lyedesi  sad  elneidals^all  tkeas^asMa. 
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seourely.  If  the  bIm^  fails«  the  horse  waits  patiently  till  his  master  has  loaded 
his  piece  again,  and  then  resumes  the  pursuit  with  the  saiaie  steady  perse* 
verance  as  before.  Sometimes  it  is  better  to  dismount  to  take  the  aim,  but 
then  the  horse  may  be  left  entirely  to  himself;  he  stands  perfectly  still ;  nay, 
the  rider  may  eyen  rest  the  gun  upon  his  neck  or  back  to  fire,  and  be  assured 
that  he  will  never  move.  Dogs  are  of  little  use  in  pursuing  the  game  after 
this  fashion,  because  the  colonists  do  not  understand  how  to  train  them  suffi«» 
ciently  so  as  to  restrain  their  ardour ;  and  because  they  find  it  better  for 
pursuing  the  lion  and  the  tyger,  that  they  should  retain  a  certain  degree  of 
wildness* 

The  following  morning  was  passed  in  salting  and  smoaking  the  best  parts 
of  our  newly-acquired  stores.  The  Hottentots,  according  to  their,  usual 
custom,  cut  their  shares  of  the  flesh  into  small  strips,  and  hung  them  upon  the 
bushes  to  dry.  The  smell  of  this  brought  around  us  an  incredible  number  of 
hungry  ravens,  carvus  aUncoUis^  which  were  scarcely  to  be  driven  away.  From 
this  circumstance  our  colonists  gave  the  place,  which  as  yet  was  witbotit  a 
name,  that  of  KrtHtyenkraaL  ^This  day  s^ain  we  saw  a  vast  deal  of  game  very 
near  us,  but  as  they  were  only  the  same  sorts  of  which  we  had  already  so  gre^ 
plenty,  they  were  spared.     The  quaggas  even  came  among  our  cattle  as  they 

were  grazing,  and  fed  quietly  with  them;  a  proof  how  little^shy  they  are  in 

i 

a  place  where  they  are  scarcely  ever  pursued.  I  had  plenty  of  employment 
now  for  some  days,,  in  preparing  the  skulls,  and  other  remarkable  parts  in 
the  skeletons  of  the  animals  that  we  had  taken,  fot  being  deposited  in  my 
collection. 

The  number  of  birds  of  prey,  particularly  the  large  vulture,  increased  so 
much,  that  we  thought  it  bettw  to  make  room  for  them,  and  at  no6n  we 
proceeded  on  our  way.  Though  we  had  left  these  voracious  creatures  abun- 
dance both  of  flesh  and  entrails,  they  soon  followed  us,  and  continued  to  do 
so  during  the  whole  of  oqr  journey.  That  tbey  were  always  the  same  birds 
was  proved,  because«  whenever  we  killed  one,  we  invariably  found  in  its  maw 

m 

some  of  the  relics  that  we  had  left  at  our  camp  of  the  night  before»  After 
amusing  ourselves  very  much  with  hunting  in  the  course  of  the  day,  we  came 
in  the  evening  to  a  spring»  now  dried  up,  which  has  the  name  of  the  Gr0ß-' 
faniein — the  fountain  of  the  grav.e;  a  name  given. to  it  hacnuee  the  brother 
of  our  companion  Xrieger  Uetibttried  here.    W.hilf  tbwe  two  brothem^ during 
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their  banishment,  lived  among  the  Gorans  on  the  other  side  of  the  Orange  river, 
they  often  used  to  go  with  the  natives  to  shoot  elephants.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  they  found  several  elephants  together,  which  they, began  to  chase 
in  all  directions.  The  elder  Krieger  had  already  killed  one,  and  while  the 
Corans  were  cutting  it  up,  he  went  in  pursuit  of  another  which  had  been 
fired  at.  Probably  he  ventured  too  near,  his  shot  failed  again,  and  he  was  killed 
by  the  elephant.  Certain  it  is,  that  when  some, of  the  Corans  a  few  hours 
after  went  to  seek  tor  him,  they  only  found  his  corpse  lying  on  the  declivity  of 
»  hill,  dreadfully  disfigured.  Their  first  suspicions  fell,  not  upon  the  el«pj[|ax»t, 
but  upon  their  hereditary  enemies  the*  Bosjesmans,  a  little  horde  of  whom 
they  had  met  at  a  spring.  Without  any  farther  reflections,  they  immediately 
sought  them  out,  attacked  them  with  their  kirris  and  their  hassagais,  and  put 
every  one  to  death.  ' 

This  horrible  deed  was  performed  before  the  younger  Krieger  returned  from 
the  strifes  of  the  day,  when  too  late  he  proved  to  them  by  the  most  indisputable 
tokens  that  his  brother  must  have  been  trodden  to  death  by  the  elephant.  He 
then  had  the  corpse  brought  hither  (or  interment :  it  was  deposited  not  far 
from  the  spring,  and  he  raised  a  sort  of  wall  over  the  grave,  of  pieces  of  slate 
stone  piled  together,  intending  it  at  once  as  a  simple  monument  to  his  memory,- 
and  a  defence  to  his  remains.  This  wall  being  now  somewhat  dilapi- 
dated, he  calmly  occupied  himself  in  repairing  it,  without  -appearing  in  the 
slightest  degree  affected  with  the  recollections  attached  to  what  he  was 
doing.'  The  large  elephant  gun  which  he  carried  was  the  same  that  his  brother 
had  in  his  hand  upon  this  disastrous  occasion,  and  he  pointed  out  a  seam 
upon  the  stock  as  a  proof  with  what  eagerness  the  elephant  must  have  trodden 
it  to  the  ground.  The  death  of  this  brother  laid  indeed  the  foundation  of 
his  receiving  his  pardon;  since  he  now  proved  that  the  deceased  was  the 
contriver  and  instigator  of  the  crime  for  which  they  were  banished,  that  He 
had  himself  only  been  deluded  into  it  as  an  accomplice.  Thus  it  appeared,  at 
least,  from  the  act  of  pardon  :  he  himself  never  said  a  word  to  us  upon  the 
subject.  He  indicated  to  me  the  place  where  the  Bosjesmans  were  killed 
and  I  went  thither,  in  hopes  of  finding  a  complete  skull;  but  the'lioAs  had 
broke  all  the  bones  to  pieces,  and  strewed  them  about. 


ft*  sttAms  witmttwmtf  atucul 
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(Sreai  wttvd  of  Water •'^The  SaU  Ldke^ — Jokes  among  the  Traoetting  Party. -^Tks 
Moäderßmtein.— Several  Meetings  with  BosJesmans.^^The  Oreat  Rher*s  Oate* 
t  •  '^Jkrivdt  mi  ike  Orange  River.'--Description  of  this  River. — Arduous  Pa$säge  over 
:  ü^^Vkiti  firms  Bogeemantand  Caffreson  the  other  Side — Bands  of  JffoUetstot  and 
,  SUmofeoH  JMbers  isskaUikig  the  Comtrjf.-^The  Small-Pos  reported  to  he  raging 
;  0mfsigthßSavßges.  . 

W«  now  proceeded  through  another  pass,  which  carried  us  entirely  out 
Qf  the  Karree  mountains;  and»  before  the  sun  was  gone  down^  we  were  pre- 
seated  with  a  view  of  their  northern  front.  The  country  became,  at  every 
f|q>,  moK  level,  more  sandy,  and  more  barren.  Fresh  traces  of  human  foot- 
|tbp0f  which  we,  however,  found,  occasioned  us  to  press  forwards;  tt^at,  if 
possible,  we  pfiight  overtake  those  by  whom  they  had  been  made.  But  oi|r 
eifdeavours  were  useless.  Towards  evening,  the  cold  became  very  piercing; 
«od  contJDued  increasing,  till  at  length  we  could  not  sit  upon  our  horses« 
We  were  .<kbligdd  to  dismount,  and  proceeded  on  foot,  as  long  as  the  moon 
afforded  us  light  Our  horses  seemed  to  feel  themselves  so  much  in  need  of 
our  protection,  that  they  followed  us  voluntarily  1  there  was  qo  occasion  to 
\e9fA  tbßia ;  po(  the  least  disposition  was  abewn  by  them  ather  to  ^o  on  before 
4xr to  liogerbehiod«» 

A  bi)lf  whicb  had  been  p^i^^  out  to  ui  as  the  bouodavy  of  our  day'^ 
lOkUTwyt  watat  length  reached,  at  the  moment  when  the  moon  was  going 
dotiTQ ;  bu)t  ^Q  spfing,  at  which  we  bad  hoped  to  refresh  ourselves  and  our 
pattlftf  V^s  4ried  up ;  pot  a  drop  of  water  femained  iq  it  We  form^  oux 
Mttla.efttiv^upder  the  sbc^Ufr  of  a(i  iouQeose  wall  of  rock«  and  made  a  laig« 
pT%  which  revived  U9  v.ery  much*  DMring  the  night,  we  all  kept  watch  by 
turns,  with  loaded  gun^,  t»  guaJid  both  ourselves  and  our  cattle  against  thf 
lions,  numerous  traces  of  which  we  had  seen  in  the  sands.  Soon  after  mid* 
ttight  the  rest  of  our  company  arrived  with  the  waggons«    The  oxen  were 
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extremely  fati^fn^d,  ai>d  had  great  need  of  rest;  so  that  the  want  6t  wftte^ 
embarrassed  us  exceed! r>gly.     If  ib  the  next  day's  joomey  #e  were  still  td 
find  the  spriugs  dried  up,  our  •ituation  would  be  such  as  to  ^e  twarch  caruse 
for  reflection,  and   that  not   of  a  tery  pleasant  miture.     If  tras  the11ef^^ 
resolv^  fo  send  some  of  our  people  forwards,  to  examine  the  situation' of  tire 
country  fiMrtber  on,  that  we  might  return  back  in  time,  if  it  shotiMb^  foudd 
to  unfavourable  as  to  preclude  the  execution  of  our  enterprise.     While  they 
proceeded  on  their  way,  we  enjoyed,  round  our  fire,  as  much  rest  as  cold 
«od  thirst  would  allow   us ;   and  having  become,  by  degrees,  very  much 
acetislomed  to  hardships  andprivations,  we  resigned  ourselves  to  our  situation 
with  tolerable  philosophy.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  set  out  ägaiit, 
that,  tn  case  of  good  tidings  being  brought,  as  little  time  as  possible  might  he 
lost  in  taking  advanti^e  of  them.*     Many*  of  the  company  condemned  tbih 
haste  ^  very  imprudent,  but  they  were  obliged  to  comply.     We  had  secretfy 
r^sohred,  notwithstanding  any  difficulties  that  might  be  presemed,  to  pen«- 
tarate  at  least  as  far  as  the  Orange  riVer.     This,  at  the  utmost,  could  not  be 
more  than  three  day's  journey  from  the  spot  where  we  were ;  so  that  it  was 
very  little  farthef  to  go  on  thither,  than  to  return  again  to  the  last  ^ring^  we 
had  quitted. 

As  none  of  our  messengers  were  returned  by  noon,  we  began'  to  chernlh 
ftry  pleamng  presages,  since  it  *  was  agreed  that  one  should  tetorn>  ami 
^ve  us  Intelligence  if  no  water  Was  found  in  the  fh-st  six  hours.  They 
bad  indeed  discovered  tt:  spring  ;  and  a  shyoke,  which  began  to  be  visfiMe'at'a 

• 

distance,  rising  from  a  fire  they  had  made,  soon  converted  our  hopeä  iiitok 
jo^l  certainty.  We  hailed  with  sHbiitS  a  l?tile  pooP  of  dirty  watef,  afcout 
ten  feet  in  diameter;  which,  though  stipplietf  by  a  spfr?ng  trickltbg  so  ^etiffy 
M  to  be  butj^ost  perct?ptible,  Seemed  to  us  aii  invaludfHe  tre^säre.  ft'Wdb 
irot  without  considerable  trouble  that  we  could restrafn'the  borsbfir atrdFokeii, 
whose  ihifrsi  had  not  been  allayed  fofr  now  nearly  two  rfaysi  trB  we  odilsefveb 
bad  ih-anks  and  ttlf  they  were  somewhat  CObled.    TKepbol  was  (heb  bttlai^ed 


r        • 
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*  'J  his  place  was  called  by  our  guides  Bksfonteit^  t^iopgb  bji;  olkfrf^i^  is  .called  Buffelfumi^^ 
Because  a  Coran  Hottentot  ivas  once  nearly  trodden  to  death  here  bj  a  iSaffaljO,  As  the  ouu)^ 
had  been  lame  from  that  tims,*<lu  abore  itame*  wi»  girea  to  him^  ani  dience  transferred  to  tlis^ 
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and  cleaned;  but,  notwithstaiulioflbis,  the  iDotpentury  supply  was  wboUy 
exhaiJisted»  be^re  the  turn  came  for  the  last  ox  to  drink. 

Very  near  this  p^ce  we  arrived  at  a  perfect  plain,  of  some  hours  in  circum* 
Jerencei  which,  in  very  heavy  rains,  is  filled  entirely  with  water,  and  resem« 
lües  a  lake.  When  it  dries  again,  afler  having  been  thus  overflowed,  it  is 
covered  with  a  thick  crust  of  natron«  In  tht^  situation  the  valley  so  entirely 
.resemble^  a  frozen  lake,  that  even  in  going  over  it,  from  the  glitter  of  the 
natron,  and  the  crackling  of  the  salt  under  the  feet,  any  one  might  easily  be 
deceived  into  the  belief  that  they  were  actually  going  on  ice.  The  crust  was 
in  many  places,  particularly  about  the  middle,  where  the  moisture  had  oon« 
tinued  the  longest,  from  two  to  three  lines  thick,  and  might  be  brtke  off  ia 
large  lumps.  On  every  side  the  footsteps  of  game  of  various  kinds  were 
perfectly  traced  in  the  salt,  so  that  I  had  to  regret  the  brittleness  of  the 
crystals,  which  would  not  resist  impressions.  This  place  ia  generally  ctJIeffl 
the  Chalk  Fountain,  the  base  of  one  of  the  hills  consisting  entirely  of  a  white 
chalk,  while  higher  up  it  is  composed  of  a  variety  of  minerals  running  one 
into  the  other.     By  some  the  name  of  Jonkerfbntein  is  given  to  the  spot. 

Our  business,  while  we  rested  here,  was  confined  to  writing  down  our 
journals;  to  little  excursions  about  the  country;  and  to  some  domestic 
labours  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole  party.  As  night  closed  in,  the  whole 
coospany^  assembled  round  a  large  fire  near  ihe  camp^  and  weighed,  in  ooo»- 
mon,  the  hardships  and  dangers  which  had  b^en  suroiounled,  and  those 
whioh  the  following  day  might  bring,  .  Not  far  from  us  several  soialj  fires  had 
been  made,  and  the  slaves  were  occupied  in  preparing  Qur  supper.  The 
Hottentots,  more  accustomed  to  (be  want  of  wood»  wtfe  ^pntent  i^tber  tt> 
aufier  somewhat  from  cold,  thap  take  the  troubleafcolleeting  hushes  to  oiake 
a  Brpk  We  found  them  ^ven  sleeping  near  our  fire^  and  permitted  our  jovial 
youngJinen  to  a)ake  a  noise  and  frighten  them>  that  they  might  recollect  they 
pught  to  be  upon  the  watch.  While  they  were  sitting  half  asleep,  our  wags  went 
slily  to  a  little,  distance,  and  shot  a  coupl^  of  arrows  from  a  Bq^e^nian's  bowi 
No  sooner  did  the  slumberers  hear  the  twang  of  the  spring,  and  perceive  the 
shafts  falling  Xy  them,  than  they  sprang  up  hastily,  almost  tumbling  over 
each  other,  to  get  their.arms  from  the  waggon.  They  were  received  there 
with  a  loud  burst  of  laughter  from  the  people  about.  ^ 

For  this  joke  they  afterwards  took  ample  revenge.     As  the  same  youB|^ 
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tuen  wert  amtiirag  tbem^lveis  onedarlre^etiing  withsetting.fire  to  some 
4ried  reeds,  oboiit  two  biiadbrdd  paries  fsom  our  camp,  aod  wfere  vastly  dh^ 
Ugbted  with  the  crackliog  and  bparkliDg  tbey  made,  some  of  the  Hottentot» 
stole  direetly  behind  tbe  reeds^  ^nd,  with  the  shell  of  ao  ostriches  egg»< 
imitated  the  roarifng  of;a  tioo  $o  naturally,  repeating  it  thr«e  times,,  every) 
time  as  if  nearer  than  the  former,,  that  atlengtb  the  young  niQn,'  recoUeeting^ 
that  tijese  reiedft  were  «'^vonrite;  bannt  of  tbe  lions,  ran  ^way,  screaming 
Tiolently,  and  came  almost  breatbless  tb.the  camp*  Tbase,  and  similar  kind 
of  jokes,  contributed  very  much' to  the  maintenance  of  good  humour,  in  a, 
journey  which  was  otherwise  Very  monotonous.  Tbe  evenidg  was  passed 
anu>ag  us  amid  sportive  sallies  relative  to  the  Bosjesmans  apd  lions ;  among  the- 
eolontets^n  singing  hymns;  and  aotfmg  the  Hottentots  with  dancing and.otber 
pastimes.  After  supper  we  separated, some  to  our  rest,  some  to  mount  guards 
About  noon  tbe  following  day  we  set  off  agajb;  and,  after  travelling  some 
hours,  found  the  r^st  of  the  avant-coureurs^  who. had  been  dispatched  in  search; 
of  wateir.  They  irere  seated  by  a  spring,  which,  likö  tbe  former,  was  near  a . 
salt  lake,  and  was  strongly  impregnated  with  natroo.  Tbey  had  surprised  a 
Bosjesman  here,  who,  when  they  came  pretty  near  him,  ran  away  with, 
almost  incredible  swiftness  ;  but,  after  much  search»  he  was  found  crouching 
under  a  bush,  rolled  up  nearly  as  round  as  a  ball*  Tbey  took  from,  him  his 
weapons,  and  brought  him  to  us.  He  told  us,  through  the  intervention  of 
the  interpreters,  that  he  belonged  to  a  little  horde,  whoße  usual  abode  was  at, 
the  distance  of  some  days'  journey;  and  that  he  had  been  for  several  daya 
out  on  the  chase,  but  had  not  shot  any  thing :  he  therefore  begged  that  his. 
weapons  might  be  restored.  His  arrows  were  examined,  when  only  five  were 
found  fit  for  use,  very  slightly  poisoned,  and. without  iron  plates.  He 
asserted  that  he  knew.nothing  of  the  robberies  of  his  countrymen,  nor  of 
,  tbe  situation  of  tbe  people  who  lived  farther  up  the  country.  As  he  ap« 
paared' under  great  apprehension,  it  was  signified,  to  him  that  no  injury 
should  be  done  him ;  but  that  we  would  always  be  the  friends  of  every  one 
of  his  nation  who  abstained  from  robbery.  His. bow  and  arrows  were  then 
restored  to  him  ;  and,  as  he  gave  us  to  understand  that  he  wa«  very  hungry,  a 
large  piece  of  cooked  meat  was  presented  him  to  eat  directly,  and  a  quantity 
of  smoked  eland's  flesh  as  store,  for  his  journey.  •  He,  however,  devoured 
the  whole  imtntdiately  with  the  utmost  dispatch,,  roasting  the  latter  in  the 
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tthM,  «ihtkB  hB  w«»  regaliDf  M  tlifrliMMft  lie  thi  tegfJ  fui  liwJj 
tobacco ;  the  foftler  h«  etutfed  mteie  reed«  tndihMked  willi  uicb  ngemmm^ 
fkftt  he  was  aoo»  completely  ietoskated,  end  feU  4owe  eeoarfest.  He  tmd 
net  peflbd  out  Ike  smoke  ae  he  inheM  it;  bot  had  ayalhwesd  ee«y  mamtL 
Our  Hottentolt  follad  him  about  upon  she  gmued;  end  mtiMre  essistieg  to 
throw  up  what  afl^ded  bii»,  be  at  leagth  eame  te  himaelf.  Hm  soo»  aftar 
began  eating  again»  and  evkioed  such  oompbteaataifretiee  ait  the  bea|ritaiiQr 
we  had  shewn  him,  that  we  propoaad  his  aoeooipanynif  ua  far  the  reiaaiMdef 
of  our  journey,  with  liberty  to  quit  us  whenerer  be  might  wish  ii*  He 
readily  accepted  the  proposal,  and  immediately  sought  himsetf  otrt  a  plac^ 
near  our  tent,  where  he  slept  quietly  the  whole  nigh«.  The  eext  moreteg, 
howerer,  when  we  were  about  to  depart^  he  seemed  setied  with  mmMkm 
panic.  At  first  he  begra  to  steal  away  idily  ami  slowly ;  but  soon,  wbeii 
he  thought  he  was  far  enougtb,  he  set  off  runnieg  with  such  awifteesa»  that  be 
was  out  of  sight  in  a  few  momenti» 

The  place  where  we  had  now  stopped  is  called  Meddeifoiitein.  It  is  re» 
markable  from  a  row  of  hills  which  begio  hero,  stretehiDg  a  eoostderablis  wiqp 
eastward,  and  which  appear  to  be  composed  entirely  of  a  pale  green,,  mfß^ 
transparent  quartz.  No  particular  segularity  of  simte  was  to  be  observed; 
but  here  and  there  large  masses  seemed  loosened  ftom  she  geeeral  mass,  aed 
were  either  standing  ftee,  like  pillars  with  their  points  e#eet,  or  lying-in  laige 
cubical  blocks  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  CKtfm^r  of  the  stooe  wm  in  some 
parts  more,  in  some  less,  affected  by  the  weaaber.  Manor  pieoes  bad  nearly 
k)8t  their  transparency :  when  fresh  blfoken,  they  wens  siÜl  clear  wtuhm,  and 
every  where  interspersed  with  flakes  of  mica.  The  aeereat  hiU  to  its  was 
about  a  hundred  feet  high,  very  steep,  almost  entirely  oaked.'with  only  a  few 
plants  growing  upon  the  summit,  or  shooting  out  from  the  interatineaL  Aoio^ 
them  I  observed,  with  great  pleasure,  seme  of  the  kiger  afee  species ;  things 
we  had  not  seen  since  we  quitted  the  BokkevekL  1  considered  this  as  an 
earnest  that  we  were  getting  into  a  better  country,  and  I  did  not  find  myself 
deceived  in  the  expectation. 

In  an  hour  from  our  setting  out,  we  eame  to  a  Aird  veUey,  lavger  thaa 
either  of  the  others,  and,  like  them,  covered  with  nation.  At  the  fartfaes 
end  of  the  valley  we  discerned  ive  men,  whom,  on  examiniag^tbem  withoup 
glasses,  we  determined  to  be  Bosjesmeos.    1  made  my  way  up  to  them. 
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•MrnMd,  Mkiiit  tQ  idt^rpreter  with  me ;  afid  tbobgh  at  first  they  seemöd  dis- 
pteed  to  ily,  by  calling  and  making  sigfrs,  we  sut^ceeded  at  length  in  prevail- 
mg  upon  tbeni  to  stop.  Tbey  all  ivore  little  mantles  of  antelope  skins,  which 
setved  as  a  proof  that  th^y  lived  by  the  chase  rather  than  by  robbery.  My 
companion  employed  all  his  eloquence  in  their  langua<;e,  to  persuade  them 
to  go  with  ys,  bat  without  success,  tifl  he  gave  them  ä  little  tobacco,  and 
promised  them  plenty  more,  if  they  would  com^  to  our  catnp.  On  this  they 
accompanied  us,  holding,  by  the  way,  M  eager  conversation  With  each  othe?, 
which  my  compankm  conid  not  understand  entirely ;  §bt  be  remarked  that 
tfhey  made  use  of  a  dialect  very  different  from  that  of  their  countrymen  on 
the  borders  of  the  colony.  One  said  tfaa)  they  belonged  to  the  other  sid6  of 
U  Gariep^  so  they  call  the  Orange  rivet,  and  had  Cöthe  hithef  only  in  pursuit 
of  gnme.  They  had  already  shot,  he  said,  two  ostriches  and  an  eland ;  and 
ibeKfore  proposed  soon  to  return.  When  we  asked  whether  tHey  did  nol 
fet  their  women  partake  of  their  booty,  they  answered  that  they  hAd  arith  ätad 
iscusts  enough»  ao  they  hdd  themselves  eaten  all  they  had  klHed.  th^ 
updkMQMm  iMd  a  good  of  en  tottbtenaitce,  with  v^ry  stife!!  liVdy  eyes,  whidh 
0paftled  with  joy  when  «be  promised  tobacco,  aAd'  softie  brandy,  we^p  given 
to  him  and  his  associates.  He  was  obliged  to  repeat  every  thing  three 
time»  before  he  coitM  make  Vi  scher  com'prebend  bM  ttpeaMb|^?  and  he 
ftMittd  no  'less  difficulty,  in  understandiug  any'<)tieMiod  put  to  hilM;  The 
beoguage  of  these  people  had,  indeed,  a  very'  dffl^rent  sottttd  froth  that  td 
which  we  were  aoenstomed.  -  They  spoke  iti  a  very  high  rone,  particolaHy  in 
ituB^  kkst  syHahle  ef«  sentence^  whiek^  was  uttered  fike  a  loud  ihout,  atrd  sunk, 
hyd^rees«  )iftA>  ft  ItfW« andtarttt  «o&e.  Sdäiie  öf'fbese  tounds  contlhded  eveti 
ft»r  «onttft  ftftft  secofkhl:    At  takii^  \atV6  they  b^ged'  f&f  xtöri  hfrandy,  which 

was^  ri9fAs«d(tIiem;'biit  lästeadof  itthey^'were  teg^led  wHb  roasted  meat. 
We  ^t(ttMiä  altio  a-Kve  tOitepib  taki  to  thi^r  w{i«s  ifad  children.  They 
iieitM4,  himi^eti  not  to  ihinh'«^  gcSng  Mvi^i  Mi  ^ged  llbeütt^ves  ft>ünd  ä 
*W«»^  «M'Hiety  dinner. '  'Ittir^iftdi-t  tfini^lr^£fottekltöt  tät^.tcddfMdtti  that 
t^  h^^ftenJSy  Mied  tb»k  tfheep,  laifd  iftkut  htsieA  in  devotrritig  !t.  Indeed, 
dieirirMkity  Mottei  b^^t  tto  tHtnost  ttt6bii(!/me&%.  WHtbcmt  äkltitirag  the 
i|^tiud,^ClMfy  ttut  MM  Ittgi^  ipieces»  threw  theA,  ail  bloody,  lorto  the  fh'e;^ 
y0)HSü0^4h^4öönvAUiit^W  them,'  and  thM  begtul  to  eat,  fttrpplyibg  tfjfeir 
iplMJe^iMlie  embert  w^  ItesHt  pkttes. '  Tife  Hbttp  Wft«  «mäl^,  iiot  #is%bfi^ 
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more  than  about  tbirt|r*$ix  pounds ;  yet  it  apptared  aetrcely  eottpreliomiU^ 
to^  us»  that  it  wBs  all  devoured  in  less  than  an  hour.  Some  of  the  entrails 
they  kept,  and  had  wound  them  round  their  legs.  They  remained  at  our 
camp  all  night,  and  went  away  early  in  the  mornings  without  taking  any 
farther  leave. 

We  now  arrived  at  a  pass  between  two  high  mountains,  which  is  called,  by 
the  colonists«  the  Great  River's  Gate.  Here,  far  the  first  time  since  we 
quitted  the  Karroo,  we  saw  some  mimosas ;  and  the  place  where  we  now 
pitched  our  camp  appeared  to  us,  on  that  account,  very  pleasant.  The  want 
of  water  was  mpre  easily,  supported,  as  we  had  brought  some  barrels  of  this 
necessary  article  from  the  place  where  we  last  rested,  and  we  found  good 
pasture  for  our  cattle«  Beaides,  the  Orange  river  was  not  now  at  a  great 
distance,  and  we  were  hastening  forwards  to  reach  it  as  soon  as  possible« 
Before  wet]uitted  the  place,  Lascended  one  of  the  hilb:  the  chain,  of  which 
it.focms  a  part,  stretches  to  some  extent  from  east  to  west^  runoiog  parallel 
with  tlie  Great  river,  .  I  saw,  with  no  small  delight,  the  vallies  lying  befofe 
us,  displaying  a  rioker  ferdure  than  any  we  had  yet  traversed  :  and,  upon  tho 
declivity  of  the.  hill,  I  fouod  several, beautiful  plaota:  some  were  even  in 
blow.  From. alL these  things  it  was  evident  that  we  werie  getting  into  abetter 
soil,  and  a  jnore  benignant  climate.  The  plants  wefe  aloiost  alltiew  to  me«: 
There  \vere  not  only  succulent  plants,  such  as  the^uwer  tree^  ;Mid  oib^n  o£ 
(be  aloe  tribe,  but  flowers  of  the  finest  perfume,  apdthenchMthMs,  belongs 
ing  to  the  tribesjii^ltcia,  M/vMi^^canMuiy  r^'iii/ia,  and  ollM«k 

The  usual  signal  for  our  departure  being.givenf  tbatÄa  t^aay^lhüee  90M<Aif 
yfith  one  of  the  long  colonigt  wafBO^er'«  whipfft:!%t^l>.Hf%^'i>«^f«rd  co'tW 
distaoce  of  half  pn  bo.ur,  I  w^a.  too  «o^Qf  oi»Jig9fl  <»  cqiipliKd«:  ii»j>(  wi^U»*  wd 
rejoin  n^  compaoj.  I,  however,. üsniod  \^  [cat  r<}u(i9,;  wMcIt- H^  through 
^  WKle  ^proad  «fiUcy,  many .  jt^jpgs  to-  at^fi^t  ng^  atctmioQ'.  AlitKWt  every 
pjl^ject  presented  ai^^,  andn^t  a^vj^ry,  ctnlfHiff.forqi«  i  TI)^g»»lcar.|Mrt  of 
i;hefbL9H6ta  were  comp9a«l  of  a  tVu^  wi^.^yidiy  1^9fMilBn4  «tfong  tbow» 
curved  backward«;  by  tbfs^,  »y«f4G  fßw<fAljf»,  ifkyHfj^mm»  ^Te»  dwoy 
tinges  «aught,  as  ine  endeavouted  to  «efce..fft|i«.:yffyafi»B  )wetl99.thi»^wefti 
titling  uppn  the  busb^s^  p^  <^l{)  fi^  <U8«iw|ig^  «jprKAireA.witlNWt.iroiioh 
di<^|uj;y;,  aa<ibavü|g,9Uf  ,cUrthf;«,t9rR,,,;  l?B^nimft({B iMn\ithinhi  'h<4  jwt» 
«t  tbistime,  «ither  fruit,  or  ,4qweWi  ¥.tif^ff'9f(ist?ff9^  M'iff*  <llM(twh«l». 
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quitted  the  cMQtvf,  he  tiad- carried  culttngs  wUh  bim  to  his  own  bouse« 
and  bad  raised  hedges  from  them«  which,  on  account  of  the  thorns,  were  impe« 
netrable  to  all  beasts  of  prey,  even  to  the  jackal  r  Besides  tiiese,  I  saw  several 
sorts  of  .fyeium  and  eetirum^  covered  over  with  the  most  baautifttl  insaets. 
Among  the  latter  I  particularly  distinguished  the  bupresiU  iuUrpmmtlalat  and 
the-gr^i^  mala.  The  former  is  one  of  the  lallest  and  moat  beautiful  beetles 
of  SoMlhern  Africa,  the  latter  an  animal  of  the  most  paradoxical  conferma-t 
tion :  both  were  hitherto  wholly  unknown  to  me.  Upon  fckesa  biubes  I 
observed,  in  many  places,  a  parasite  plant,  with  very  fine  deep  red  iowfm«* 
which  was  a  real  ornament  to  the  valley.  The  rocks  too  partook  of  the  saaie 
character  of  novelty  as  the  plants.  .  Several  specimens  which  I  brought 
with  me  have  been  classed  by  German  mineralogists  as  entirely  new  JK>ua* 
tain  productions,  f 

Occupied  as  I  was  with  such  a  variety  of  interesting  object«,  I  Itogered 
bdiind  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  did  not  reach  the  banks  of  the  Omnge  riter 
till  some  hours  after  them ;  so  thatl  found  our  camp  already  forhiedt  uader 
the  shade  of  some  tall  trees.  The  «ght  of  the  river,  a  rapid  slream^  with  its 
loi^y  hanks  richly  shaded  by  treea,  was  moat  transporting  to  us,  after  tiavaUing 
•o  long  through  a  barren  waste,  often  ittnraiit  of  water.  The  pcesant  low.  state 
of  the  water,  and  an  island  in  the  mndst  of  the  river,  which  canceated  half  ks 
breadth  Amd  us,  at  firet  diminished  vecy  much^  in  oor  ideaSf  the  repreaaDta* 
tion  given  by  our  guides  of  th^firigbtftil  ^pth  ond  force  o^  the  staeam.  On 
examinatioo,  however,  it  was  easy  to  aee,  that, .  onder  other  oircuiBataneeä) 
that  repvtMotation  would  be  foiii^  ia  no  way  exaggarateA    'The  proper  bed 

the  rivsr  is  «bout  twenty  feet  deeper  ^thaa  the. nearest  level  grounds  aiid 


). 
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a  M.  WendUod^  principal  gardoier  in  tlis  botanic  gatden  it  HeiM&atiisn,  ^tetrtmtned  dili 
pkniittolMia^Mirtpecies;  and,  to  do  honaiiv  to  my  Mttle  nerfts,  gateH  mj  nam#^  nadtr-iililil 
H  i»  densnM  m<»^g  Ui  CoUedfon  of  Naiioe  «sd  Foreign  FfafiTt,  Vol.  II»  Tab»  dti  VftSm^ 
yiFUdenow  hits,,  howcTer,  restored  it  to  the  species  loranthuf^  from  which  U  Tsries^ontjr  in  An 
number  of  its,  filaments.  « 

f  Under  this  descripdoii  comes  the  tmeßbroui  quUrix^  which  Che  principal  phyidciaa,  Counsiilo^ 
KbproAi,  sxaftotncd,  and  has  detcfibed  in  the  MagAtine  of  the  Berlin  Bac^ty**  JFWsiii  M  fK^ 
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tin  dliteMe  of  die  haoks  frovi  each  other  ib  Ibe  hnajnt  pert,  ioeludiag 
ihe  itfamd«  ie«  according  to  an  eeourete  meeMrement,  oee  thouaaod  seven 
handled  and  tweaty  Rheaish  fcfti*  The  greatest  part  of  this  faitaadth  was  at 
ppeaent  Arjr«  Each  arm  that  enclosed  the  ialaiid  might  have  water  to  the 
breadth  of  e  hoadred  and  forty,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet»  at  the  utmost. 
The  Mand  itaelf  any  be  about  six  hundred  feet  in  breadth.  It  is  evident  to 
an  accurate  observer,  that  this  whole  breadth  is  aometimes  entirely  filled 
with  water;  that  even  the  island  itaelf  is  submerged.  Bunches  of  grafts  were 
now  banging  to  the  tseea  that  grow  upon  it,  and  the  banks  bore  fresh  marks 
of  the  fbice  with  which  the  stream  must  have  rushed  along.  Sometimes 
even,  though  very  rarely,  it  overflows  its  high  bankst  and  spreads  itself  over 
the  somenttding  country,  quite  to  the  foot  of  the  nearest  mountains.  Some 
of  our  companions  said,  that  they  had  seen  it  in  this  state  four  yeais  before ; 
and  pointed  cut,  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  tbeir  assertions,  some  iaige  trunks 
of  trees  lying  at  a  certain  height  upon  the  hiHs  on  both  siden^  which  must 
imkspulably  have  been  carried  thither  by  the  waters*  The  bteadtfa  of  the 
rivsir  ttuat  then  have  exceeded  a  geographical  mile ;  and,  at  a  moderate  coMp 
jm^iioOf  it  must  have  riecti  at  kast  fifty  laet  higher  tlmn  it  was  in  its  preaeot 
•tale.  It  wovU,  however,  be  a  groat  error  to  escribe  thin  pcodigious  innnd»» 
sien  to  thm  gsaeral  immoderate  swelling  of  the  whole  main  of  waters«  it 
erisBslirom  this  stseam  being  confined,  about  a  German  nule  and' half  lowet* 
down,  ia  a  very  aarrow  chasm  between  two  s'teep  roehs.  At  hbl|i  enda  of 
llus  atmighA,  the  hilb  sbMeh  &om  the  north  aud  aonth  ao  as  aimoat  to  fgm  f 
delta,  and  appear  aa  if«  in  ancient  tinms,  they- had  enciooed  a  hdta,  the  waters 
bf  w-hiob,  by  degrtee,  bore  dosra  this  dam  in  the  lowest  part,  md  forced 
themselves  a  way  through.  If,  as  is  sometimes  thecase  during  the  summer 
OQontBs,  violent  and'cöntindeä  thiinder-showersfall  along  tRe  Bants  oT  the 
rivei;»an4  among  the  hiUs  to  the  eaat,  this  narrow  cbawn  ia  whigilliy  inadequate 
to  affiMdipg  a  pasna^a  to  (ha  body  of  water  which  pours  «barn;  and^  thas 
fepilMl  Mm  going  forwards  wkh  the  rapidity^  necessary  fbf  earrytag  ^^ 
Off,  tKl  water  must  spread  itself  out  on  each  side.  For  tbis  reastfn  the 
waters  rye.  higher  just  in  this  spot  than  in  any  other  part.  On  the  northern 
lid^  qi  4bf  (ivei  aeme  reoiaina  aia  to  he  disoecned  of  the  old  bed  of  a  rivet: 
that  M  to  say;  the  same  pebbles  auluumi  thni«,  i»  rtiadJMiiii  a»  Ihase 
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wbieb  ttempMb  Ihe  tipper  strstani  in  die  bairiLt  irf  ih«  pvemit  ri?w;  ntHM^, 
^gatev  jasper,  and  cbalcMbay.  Soac  af  these  ai^  rery  br^e,  ümI  of  gftat 
kaauty. 

Maay  of  tbt  trees  whrch  oraainei>t  tlM  banks  of  the  rhrar  are  of  a  eoogiileiw 
able  bsigbt.  Asiong  them  mmj  be  particularly  distiaguished  the  Jthypikm 
mmewnmius  oi  Vniessof  Wildeoow,  valgariy  ealled  tbe  (tj^Gufcf'ir  thorn.  The 
stem  of  this  tree  is  rarely  more  than  (wo  feet  in  thickness«  The  braDchea  aM» 
all  set  with  thorns,  which  grow  by  pairs,  the  one  c^  whicb  stands  ereoti  the 
other  connss  backwards.  Lower  down,  on  the  steep  banks,  are  mimosas^ 
different  sorts  of  willows,  and  Kam^ bushes.  Among  the  latter  the  colonists 
hiclude  several  «orts  of  rAns.  BetVeen  these,  and  ßirther  into  the  plain,  ana 
many  shrubs^  particularly  of  the  tribes  fytium,  cesirumj  and  iq^gophfUnm.  To 
get  down  these  banks  to  the  rirer  itselt,  it  is  best  to  follow  the  paths  beat  bf 
the  river-hofses,  in  their  nocturnal  excorsiona  on  shore.  Were  sot  sueli 
evident  traces  of  their  ponderous  feet  every  where  to  be  seen,  in  woold 
appear  almost  impossible  for  such  an  enormously  massive  liody  loget  up  aif^ 
ascent  so  steep. 

As  we  found  the  water  uncommonly  low,  it  was  resolved  to  attem^pt  the 
passage  of  the  river  without  any  delay,  lest  a  sudden  increase  of  it  sbo«M( 
augment  our  difficulties.  After  a  careful  examination,  that  we  might  bewito 
of  taking  the  most  commodious  spot,  and  having,  not  without  aomre  troUbkty 
made  a  path,  we  mounted  our  horses,  and  rode  by  the  aide  of  the  waggons  ; 
while;  for  their  greater  security,  we  made  some  of  <>ur  Hottentots  strip  tbeM^ 
selves,  and  lead  the  oxen,  that  they  might  not  swerve,  in  the  slightest  degree^ 
to  the  right  or  to  the  lefk.  One  of  the  colonists,  who  thought  all  this  cau«* 
tion  by  no  means  necessary,  in  going  over  a  bank  between  the  shore  «rtd  tiNf 
island^  deviated  from  the  direction  we  bad  taken,  and  feil  into  the  ht/h  of  a 
river*horse,  where  he  was  in  the  i^tmost  dajiger  of  being^  drowsed  r  he  war 
only  extricated  from  his  perilous  situation  by  the  extraordinary  atrengtkan^ 
dexterity  of  his  hprse.  Two  of  our  sheep  were  carried  away  by  tfi^  sUpeam, 
and  drowned.  The  deepest  place  we  found  war  b»  the  other  side  of  the 
island,  where  the  water  was  nearly  over  the  backs  of  our  horses^  and  pene- 
trated into  our  wi^gons.  As  we  had  sobm  reason  to  apprehend  this,  all  the 
goods  had  been  raised  and  supported  in  the  waggons,  so  that  nothing  ww 
injured.    No  sooner  had  we  aceompUahed  our  aiduoiia  task,  and iMckeil  Iho 
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opposite  shore,  than  we  pitcked  joiur  teote^  resdmd  to  rest  fcMr  a  day,  and  rMf  uit 
our  cattle  after  90  much  fatigue.  Our  guides^  however,  advised  us  not  to  stay 
here  very  long,  since  the  fresh  river-water  might  prove  injurious  to  theoxeii 
after  they  had  been  so  long  accustomed  only  to  brackish  water.  We  our- 
selves indeed  Ibünd  a  great  difierence,  and  wese  forced  in  the  end  to  eonfesa 
that  the  river*vi^ater  tasted  vapid,  and  that  the  sialt-petre  water  we  had  drank, 
for  some  time  quenched  the  thirst  better. 

•  On  the  following  day,  early  in  the  morning,  Krieger's  large  elephant  gun. 
was  fired  several  times  to  notify  our  arrival  to  ^he  Gorans  and  Bo^esmaos  of 
tiie  neighbourhood.  After  some  hours,  two  Bosjesmans  actually  appeared,, 
who  saluted  us  with  their  U  Aheh^  asked  for  some  tobacco,  and  having  re- 
ceived it,  seated  themselves  behind  a  bush,  by  a  little  fire,  to  revel  at  their  ease 
ia  the  delight  of  smoaking.  I  devoted  a  conaiderable,  time  to  obsefyiiig  these 
men  very  accurately ;  and  though,  according  to  all  that  is  related  above,  1  m^s^ 
allow  the  validity  of  their  claims  to  be  classed  among  rational  creatures,  I, 
cannot  forbear  saying  that  a  Bosjesman^  certainly  in  his  mien,  and  all  hii^ 
gestures,  has  more  resemblance  to  an  ape  than  to  a  man.  One  of  our  present 
guests,  who  appeared  about  fifty  years  of  age,  who  had  grey  hair  and  a  bristly 
l^ard,  whose  forehead,  nose,  cheeks,  and  chjn,  were,  all  smeared  over  with 
Uaqk  grease,  having  only  a  white  circle  round  the  eye  washed  clean  with 
the. tears  occasioned  by  smoaking,— this  man  bad  the  true  physiognomy  of 
the,  small  blue  ape  of  Caffraria»  .What  gives  the  more  verity  to  such  a  com- 
parison was  the  vivacity  of  his  eyes,  and  the  flexibility  of  his  eye*brows, 
which  he  worked  up  and  down  with  every  change  of  countenance.  Even  bis 
nostrils  and  the  corners  of  bis  mouth,  nay,  his  very  ears  moved  involuntarily, 
fXpresaii^  his  hasty  transitions  from  eager  desire  to  watchful  distrust.  Therj^ 
was  not,  on  the  contrary,  a  single  feature  in  his  countenance  that  evinced  a 
GonBciousQess  of  mental  powers^  or  any  thing  that  denoted  emotions  of  tba 
mind  of  a  milder  apeciefi  than  what  belong  toman  in  his  mere. animal  nature« 
When  a  piece  of  meat  was  given  him,  and  half  rising  he  stretched  out  a  disn 
trustful  arm  to  take  it»  he  snatch^  it  hastily,  and  stuck  it  .immediately 
into  .the  6re,,peering  around  with  his  little  keen  eyes,  as  if  fearing  lest  ^meoue 
should  take  it  away  again:— all  this  was  done  with  such  looks  and  gestures, 
that  any  one;muSt  have  been  ready  tp  stvear  he  had  taken  the  example  of  them 
fuükisif  fromlAq  ape.  He  soon  took  the  meat  fiom  the  embers,  wiped  it  hastily 
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-with  bJ9  rigbt  bund  upon  his  left  ar(n,  and  tore  out  large  half  raw  bits  with  his 

.tieeth,' which  I  could  see  going  eutira  down   his  meagre  throat.     At  length 

when  became  tothebpnes  and  entrails,  as  he  coujd  not  manage  these  with  his 

teeth,/ be. had  recourse  to  a  knife  which  was  hanging  round  his  neck:  with 

this  he  cut  off  the  piece  whicbthe  held. in  bis  teeth,  close  to  the  mouth,  with«« 

.out  touching  bia  nos^  or  eyes,«— a  feat  of  dexterity  which  a  person  with  a 

, Celtic  cocmtßnance  coiuld  not  easily  have  performed.      When  the  bone  was 

.picked  cleap,hestuck  it  again  info  the  6re,  and  breaking  it  between  twostone^ 

«ucked  out  the  marrow;  this  done,  he  immediately  filled  the  emptied  bone 

:with   tobacco.     I  offered  him  a  clay,  pipe,  which  he  declined;  and  t^^king 

• 

the  tiMck  bone  a  great  way  into  his  mouthy  he  drew  in  ibe  smoke  by  lopg 

draughts;  soapping  his  ^yes  like  a  person  wbo.  with  more  than  usual  pleasuijß 

brinks  a  glass  of  costly  wine.     After  three  or  four  draughts,  he  handed  tb^ 

bone  to  his  countryman,  who  inhaled  three  or  four  mouthfuls  in  like  maqner«, 

and  then  stuck  it,  still  burning,  into  his  leather  bag,  to  be  reserved  for  f^jtur^ 

x>ec'a8ion6.     Theyiboth  now.  looked  at  .me  with   complacence,  and  j^e^qoad  t(o 

.divert  tbemselves  very  much  at  iny  obaervipg  them  with  sjuch  eagejcufiQsit);. 

Tb'ey  did  not  leave  us  till  we  ourselves  quitted  the  spot,  but. we  ^ould  n^ 

obfain.from  them  any  information  respecting,  their  own  countrymen  .pf  (h^ 

Gorans.  .     *  .   •  .   -     * 

.  .Soon  after  them  appeared  a  numerous  horde  of  CafiVes — people^  whom  .  we 

.  little  expected  to  have  seen  here.     When  by  means  of  our  interpreters;  we  bad 

.held  a  conversation  with  the  chiefs  of  the  party,  one  of  whom  was   called 

Oalela,  and  the  other  Gola,  both  being,  as  we  learnt,  nephews  of  Sambeh,  wjs 

ibund  .that  this  party  were  emigrants  from  their  own  country«  and  had  been 

;nDw.fora  considerable  time  established  in  these  parts.     The  interpreter  whp 

had  takqnthe  Dutch  name  of  Danster,  (Dancer)  ^xA  who  called  himself  th^ 

>corporal  of  the  horde,  had  left  his  country  about  ten  years  before  with  a  large 

.swarm  of  followers ;  l>ot  he  had  soon,  with  a  select  few,  separated  himself  frcon 

the  rest,,  and  retired  to  this  neighbourhood.     After  remaining  here  ajwhile^ 

be  was  driven  by  want  to  seek  refuge  in  the  colony,  where  he  hired  himself 

to  a  farmer  as.  his  herdsman,   while  his  eopipanions  in  like  manner;,  ^«cb 

procured  themselves  some  means  of  gaining  a  subsistence.     Having  learnt  the 

Dutch  language,  and  served  till  he  grew  tired  of  his  situation,  be  collected  the 

greater  part  of  bis 'band  again  about  him,  and  (established  himself  with  them 
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"01)00  the  b&Dksoftbe  Greaft  rii^er;  a  psrt  of  the  country*  whidk  was' become 
tiD  asyfum  for  all  the  rabble  that  ^leei«  fbr  any  reason  oatcatttsfrem  tbeic<4oiif. 
Here  he  became  acMjuainfted  with  acme  of  «be  followers  of  tbe*wrf«tdbed  'Hdtlen- 
*tot  Africamia,  who  wab  leader  of  the  bttnd  rhat  cut  abort  the  days  of>the  worthy 
p]enadr,ato mentioned  in  the  iirtft  «rolume  of  thia  work:^  The  (ear  of  fallmg 
Idto  the  hands  of  justice»  after  having  been  guilty  of -such  a  crime,  induced 
Ihe  perpetrator  to  quit  the  colony  entirely,  and  he  retreated  at  that  time  to 
•ail  iahmdin'theriver,  where  heintrenched  himself  very  strongly,  and  whither  he 
^Iwayis  r^turmed  afrera  fortunate -predatory  excuraion.  With  ibis  man,  Dansiet 
^y  'degrees  entered  into  ao  strong  a  flriefidahip,  that  a  plan  was  in  agitatfoo 
^o  unite  their  tm>lK)ydea;  when  auddenly,  in  ihe  absence  of  most  of  the 
'Gaflrea^  the  few  whoirsmafned  wereisbughieredby  vAfiricaiuia^a  band,  and  the 
«WdmenuDd  l^hildren  were  oairied  aw»y.  Banster,'too  weak  torevenge bim-> 
4elf/#(Hi^t,  at  )eaKt,te>sertbe  pri8onem*at  liberty,  in  which  heraucceededione 
cdAA  night,  wbM  the  rdbb^rs  were^isleep,  iafter  having  celebrated  a  festival 
9Di^itfttie  MW  victory, iwitfav^dancing  and  Jirandy.  He  «tbleito  theplace,  and  got 
«tite  WiNWii  ^i^in  into  liiarpower,  but  was  l^etrayed  too  aoon,  before:  he  wiaa 
^Me^tO  p^t  AftioamlB,  with  hia  ieomfwniona,  to  death  as  they«lept;  he  was 
^v«tf obl^fed to laavetbe chiMhen.in'thepowerof tfaiaterriblaHottentot.  ^Fnan 
that  time  Danster  did  not  dare  to  remain  any  longer  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  fofmeffrfend,-but  went  farther  up  theriver,  where,  after  encoiniteriiig:for 
^aomc'timegreatvicissitudeaoffortoneyhemetwith.a  party  of  hia  countrymea» 
iwho  hdd  emigrated  at  a  later  period  than  himself,  under  the  two  abovenamad 
^eiadera.  These  people,  althoughmoretban^a  hundred  strong,  onitedthem- 
'aelvea with  hia  little  iBmily,Bnd:pkMiedthem8elve8  under  his  guidance.  .From 
<thAt  ^tittle  they  haid  gained  but>a  miserable  existence,  partly  with^breednig 
battle,  ttnd  partly 'With  the  laborious  ipursuit  of  game,  sustaining  .perpetual 
^iOnlBicts  ivith  the^Boqeamatia,  land  toooataotly  wandering  about  from  piaoa 
mo^lrioe,  though  I  ahraya#etiurtting,iiTomrpMference^  tothe  banfcaof  ithe  river. 
Iffi^  btdiacarcely  <enterodnnto!  con  wraation  with  i  them  «before  ^  fckey  :bq;aa  to 
i^6f(dae>  their  country's  chatter^iandib^  of  uB,aot only  brandy  «aDd-  tobacco, 
cbtfl?  a'WimiMr  of  tfbeep,  thatthcy> might  havoi«  si*bstantial  dinner.     Conviiioed 
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dMit  Aty  vmu]dl  seize  b;^  force  wha*  the^  could  Bot  obtaio  ^y  9oIicUatuHi»  we 
did  not  ventQie  upon  a  positive  refusal  of  iheir  demand,  but  sought  to  elud^  it 
under  difiereot  pretences.  We  soon  perc^ved  that  the  two  ebie6  seemed  to 
bare  very  little  authority,  but  that  Danster  issued  out  his  ord09S  without 
referring  in  the  least  to  them.  Him'therefore  we  sought  ta  win  by  many  secret 
presents,  and  by  treating  him  with  a  distinguished  couftesy  oif  behaviour:  by 
these  means  we  at  length  succeeded  in  getting  a  release  from  the  tribute 
required,  upon  a  promise  that  at  our  return  we  would  share  with  him  whatever 
we  might  then  have  in  our  possession.  Though  we  were  now  pretty  well  ac« 
customed  to  hearing  stories  of  murder  and  plunder,  related  as  matters  of  little 
moment ;  to  see  a  man's  life  considered  as  a  trifle ;  so  that  in  listening  to  such 
details  we  seemed  only  atleadiog  lo  things  rela^ng  to  national  customs  and 
manners  ;~how  much  soever  this  was  the  case  with  U9,  it  was  still  not  without 
great  internal atruggles,  that  we  could  suppress  the  indignation  perpetually 
rising  within  us,  so  far  as  to  treat  in  such  a  manner,  with  a  wretch  like  this 
Danster ;  forhe  gave  us»  with  the  most  consummate  audacity,  and  without  the 
smallest  reserve  or  appearance  of  shame,  such  histories  of  the  murderous  deeds 
which  he  had  committed  among  the  Corans  and  Bosjesmans,  and  talked  of  so 
many  more  which  he  projected,  that  we  were  quite  chilled  with  horror.  He 
abotold  u&  of  a  baud  of  christians  who  lived  farther  up  the  river,  subsisting 
entheiy  upon  the  chase  and  occasional  plunder.  From  all  the  circumstances), 
and  especially  from  the  christian  names  of  the  leaders,  which  only  he  could 
repeat  to  us,  we  had  no  doubt  that  they  were  the  brothers  Bezuidenbout  and 
the  brotheta  Locbeabeig,  who,  in  company  with  some  English  deserters,  had 
for  many  yeua  led  a  vagabond  life,  and  were  proscribed  by  the  govern^ 
ment.*  Danster  farther  talked  of  some  christians  whom  he  occasionally  saw 
singly  wandering  about«  whom,  from  the  description  of  their  cloathing,  we  had 
no  doubt  were  deserters  firom  the  Dutch  army.  As  we  inquired  about  these 
with  particular  anxiety,  he  hesitated  in  his  answer:  be  only  assured  us  that  we 
should  not  find  them ;  so  that  we  could  not  help  suspecting  that  they  had  also 
(alien  victioM  to  his  hardened  soul. 


*  See  the  EnglUh  tnuisktion,  Vol.  I.  p.  330.— One  of  these  names  is  there  bj  mistake  called 
LocheBhonty  instead  of  faoclienberg. 
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I  was  much  struck  in  contemplating  the  countenances  of  Oalela  and  Goia ; 
with  observing  that  they  both  squinted  ;  a  thing  I  had  remarked  in  almost  all 
the  near  relations  of  Sambeh,  For  the  rest,  the  appearance  of  these  princes 
\t2LS  somewhat  poor.  Instead  of  the  beautiful  tyger-skins  worn  with  so  much' 
parade  by  the  princes  during  the  conference  at  the  Fish  river,  they  had  only, 
garments  of  sheep  and  antelope  skins,  which  were  indeed  of  the  Caffre  fashion, 
but  had  holes  in  many  places;  a  thing  which  a  Caffre  cannot  endure.  Their 
skin  too  wanted  the.shining  hue  usual  in  their  country,  and  they  complained 
to  us,  as  a  serious  evil,  that  there  was  none  of  the  proper  dying  stone  to  be 
found  here,  that  they  could  only  rub  themselves  over  with  fat  and  ashes. 

One  piece  of  information,  however,  with  which  the  Caffres  sought  to  dis- 
suade us  from  proceeding  farther,  gave  us  more  uneasiness  than  all  the  rest;, 
this  was  that  the  small-pox  raged  very  much  among  the  people   whom  we 
proposed  visiting,  and  that  many  persons  had  already  died  of  it.     Notwith- 
standing all  out*  precautions,  we  could  not  keep  this  from  reaching  the  ears  of 
our  African  companions,  who  were  already  a  little  weary  with  the  difficulties' 
encountered  in  the  journey ;  but  this  new  danger  threw  them  into  such  dread- 
ful apprehensioi^s,  that  they  no  longer  saw  any  thing  but  inevitable  dea4;h  in 
the  prosecution  of  our  plans.     In  the  year  17^3,  the  smallpox  had  raged  very- 
much  in  the   Cape  Town,  so  that   two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  had  been 
swept  off;  the  very  name  of  this  disease  had  ever  sinee  been  sufficient  to 
make  an  African  tremble,  and  we  could  not  therefore  blame  our  companions 
much  for  the  anxiety  they  evinced.     They  declared  that  they  were  ready  to 
encounter  every  danger  with  us,  which  might  be  overcome  by  courage  and 
resolution,  but  to  die  of  this  miserable  disease   was  so  horrible  to   their 
imaginations,  that  they  must  renounce  serving  us  any  longer.    We  endeavour-- 
ed  to  persuade  them  that   the  report   was  most  probably  au  entire  invention 
^.thq  Caffres,  who  wanted  to  prevent  our  going  farther,  and  that  it  would 
apfjtear  very  foolish  in  us,  if  we  suffered  ourselves  to  be  deterred  from  our 
purpose  by  a  mere  report,  without  examining  into  the  truth  of  it  ourselves. 
By  such  representations  we  at  length  succeeded  in  somewhat  tranquillizing, 
them;  but  the  impossibility  of  returning  without  us,  had  I  believe  much  more 
influence  in  determining  them  to  proceed. 
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departure  from  the  Orange  River. — Another  Meeting  with  Bohjesmans. — Precocity  of 
their  Children. — A  Hottentot  Wedding. — Description  of  the  *l  Gorrahy  a  Hottentot 
Musical  Instrument. — The  broken  Red  Rock.— Striking  Curve  of  the  Rroer.-^Ren^ 
counter  with  some  Missionaries. -^ohn  Matthias  Kok. — Different  Cfim&te  of  thi$ 
Country.^Tke  Hottentot  Repubtic.-^Laauwaterskloof. — Mode  of  Worship  of  the 
Missionaries*  ^ 

These  Caffres  were  so  little  agreeable  to  us  as  neighbours,  that»  contrary, 
to  our  original  intention,  we  determined  on  breaking^  up  our  camp  the  verjr 
next  morning,  to  proceed  on  our  journey.     The  ford  of  the  Orange  river^ 
where  we  bad  crossed,  and  which  bears  the  Coranian  name  of  Priskab.  14 
very  judiciously  chosen  for  the  purpose.     The  river  here  makes  a  curve  10 ; 
the  form  of  an  S,  so  that  in  the  first  day's  journey  we  did  not  entirely  quit 
its  banks,  but  remained  always  upon,  or  at  a  short  distance  from  them»     The! 
most  northern  part  of  this  curve  is  four  hours  distant  from  the  ford:  but  as 
we  loitered  a  long  time  upon  the  road,  and  a  part  of  our  company  did  not 
return  from  the  chase  till  late,   we  only  reached  it  as  the  sun   was  fast 
declining. 

I  had,  with  9ome  of  our  party^  got  to  a  distance  fron\  the  waggons»  in  pur- 
suit of  a  flock  of  gnus,  and  were  returning  back,  when  we  met,  in  a  little 
valley,  with  a  Bosjesman  family^  seated  under  some  bushes^  who»  to  our 
astonishment,  waited  our  coming  up  to  them  very  quietly.  Besides  i)}e  old 
ape,  who  bad  visited  us  the  day  before,  and  who  came  towards  us  wfth  the 
utmost  confidence  as  acquaintance,  there  were  four  men  and  six  women,  with 
several  young  girls  and  little  children.  When  we  came  up  to  them,  they  all 
shouted  repeatedly,  *i  Aheh^  U  Abeh^  in  which  our  old  man  joined ;  but, 
excepting  him,  not  one  of  the  party  moved  from  the  sitting  or  recumbent 
postures  in  which  we  first  saw  them.  Soon  after,  they  called,  in  a  gentler 
tone,  Tmak^  Twiky  holding  out  their  hands  for  tobacco.     When  we  had  dia* 
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tributed  amoDg  them  the  little  we  had  about  us,  the  girb  putting  in  for  their 
share,  as  well  as  the  rest,  they  all  began  to  talk  very  quick :  during  which, 
they  sometimes  looked  at  us,  sometimes  rubbed  the  tobacco  in  their  hands, 
and  stuffed  it  into  their  bone  pipes.  Their  conversation  was  apparently 
concerning  us;  but  each  one  seemed  only  repeating  his  thoughts  aloud, 
without  any  view  to  the  rest  listening  to  him,  or  answering  him.  A  couple 
of  young  girls,  who  looked  at  us  very  roguishly,  distinguished  themselvea 
particularly  by  the  vivacity  with  which  they  spoke.  They  lengthened  out 
the  sound  of  the  last  syllable  ratermmably ;  and,  when  it  appea^red  as  if  their 
btfettth  wmt  wholly  ei^austed,  after  a  pause  to  draw  breath,  they  recom* 
menced  saeh  a  clattering,  babbling,  and  snorting,  that  we  were  oblige  at 
length  to  stop  our  ears. 

An  old  woman  now  drew  out  a  large  root  from  the  ashes,  which  I  after* 
wards  feamt  was  that  of  some  water  plant,  and  which  looked  savonry  and 
good.  She  divided  it  with  the  other  women  ;  upon  which  they  laid  down 
their  tobacco  bones,  after  having  taken  rn  several  very  large  quaffi;  of  the 
■llioke.  The  little  children  were  extremely  ugly,  and  no  less  shapelessly 
thick  10  the  body,  than  the  grown  people  were  shapelessly  lean.  The  skuH 
projecting  exceedingly  behind,  and  the  short  hair  growing  very  low  down 
upon  the  forehead,  gave  them  the  appearance  of  hydrocephalus ;  and  they 
had  almost  all  such  small  winking  eyes,  sunk  so  deep  in  fkt,  that  at  first  I 
thought  there  had  been  some  general  complaint  in  the  eyes  among  them. 
In  cmdeavooring  to  convince  myself  whether  this  was  so  or  not,  one  of  these 
children  began  to  cry  most  piteously ;  and  the  mother  seemed  so  little  to 
Qtiderstand  my  coaxing  it,  and  patting  iron  the  back  to  makd  it  quret,  ibat 
she  drew  it  to  her  with  a  distrustful  air,  and  put  it  under  her  cloak.  The 
whole  party  immediately  ceased  speaking,  which  we  took  as  a  mark  ofill- 
wilt  towards  us:  but  we  no  sooner  began  to  divide  among  them  the  few 
superfluities  we  had  about  us,  as,  for  instance,  some  of  the  buttons  which  we 
cut  ftotn  our  coats,  than  their  eloquence  was  recommenced. 

Another  thing  which  I  remarked  in  the  children  was,  in  what  an  extraor- 
draary  degree,  consid*ering  their  age,  tley  seemed  able  to  help  themselves. 
Quite  young  creatures  at  the  breast  crawled  about  in  the  sands,  without  any 
help ;  and  many,  who  did  not  appear  to  be  ä  year  old,  went  alone,  erect  upon 
their  tegs :  others  but  a  little  older,  were  grubbing  about  ia  the  fields,  to  get 


mp  fbe  little  btilbt^  whtch  they  miBii^ifttely.ete.  The  prettiest  enopg  Ab^fH 
'Were  tke  children  from  eight  to  fouf teen  years  old.  The  bqjFs,  «cbp  ^were^a 
little  older,  looked  already  piteowly  lean,  and  t^heir  skip  «bad  ;tbat  ,flaM>y 
lippearanee  whicfa  charQCteriaee  the  whole  nation.  Among  the  mep  b^re,  as 
was  the  case  .with  the  oU  beavdman^  their  bellies  were  himging^lown  ipffolds« 
With  some  the  akin  of  their  breasts  hung  down  also  on  each  aide,  insuabfa 
manner,  tlMt,  between  this  circumstance  and  the;want  of  beard,  it  Wiasea«|y 
in  a  peison  of  yearn  to  mistake  theses*  Having  no  interpreter  with  ^%,  it 
was  difficult  to  make  them  uoderstapd,  by  signs,  that  we  invited  thsm  (tp 
visit  our  camp,  where  they  should  have  some  presents.  It  is^  ind^fed* 
probable,  that  they  did  not  understand  it  at  all,  although  frpqi  (heir 
nodding  their  beads,  and  talking  very  loud,  we  supposed  they  did:  fqi 
we  never  received  any  visit  from  them,  nor  did  we  see  them  any  more«w 
What  we  observed  here,  however,  confirmed  jbl  remark  which  I  Uwß  made 
before,  that  the  Bosjesmans  about  the  Orange  river  are  the  moat  gentle  awl 
/aociable  of  any  among  their  countiymen.  At  taking  leave,  we  repeated  to 
them  their  'lAhth^  that  we  might  not  go  away  in  an  entirely  cold  and  un« 
i social  manner:  they,  however,  iaugh^,  as  they  only  salute  each  other  gt 
imeeting,  neverat:  taking  leave.  They  observed  a  strict  silence  as  wequit^ 
itbem,  nor  appeared  to  pay  the  least  attention. to  us. 

In  the  mean  time  it  was  dark  before  .we  reached  the  waggons,  where  w^e 

-were  expected  with  the  utmost  impatience.     We  were  now  again  by  the 

nriver  side,  but  not  in  a ^ place  .where  w!e could. go  down  to  it,  and  .we  were 

rtherefore  necessitated   to  proceed  some    way  farther  by  moonljght.      Jifl 

.there  is  no  beaten  track  here,  and  the  way  was  rendered  much  more  difficult 

biy  the  dirygras9>and.the  deep^gutters  which  ran  down  the  hills  to  the  river; 

-^as,  besides,  one  of  our  company  had  had  the, misfortune  to  fall  into  a  pit 

.made  by  the  Bosjesmanafor  ensnaring  the  river-horses,  from. which,  however, 

.happily  he  eacaped,  without  being  materially  hurt,  the  usual  stake,  not , being 

.atuck  into  the  middle  of  it,-^all  .these  things  considered,  we  wej(e  at  length 

obliged  to  resolve  on  stopping,  for  the  night.    Our  Hottentots,  moreover,  bad 

bagged  very  hard  not  to  go  farther,  bf^cause.  they  wished  to  celebrate,  a  solemn 

.  festival  this  evening  by  the  light  of  the  full  moon.     At  the  Sack  river  we  bad 

»taken  into  our  copipany  a  Bastsrd  JEIottentot>  who,  with  his  famij^»  was 

4esirQus  .of  joininjf  >the  institution  of  the  JMlissiQnary  Anderson.  ,A. sister» 


^ 
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wbo  previously  belonged  to  our  company,  soon  pierced  the  heart  of  this 
'  new-comer ;  and,  a  few  days  before,  be  had  requested»  with  ali  proper  form 
and  ceremony,  our  permission  to  make  her  his  wifi^.  Here^  then,  was  the  nup- 
tial feast  to  be  solemnized;  and  no  sooner  were  the.  tents  pitched,  a&d  the 
oxen  properly  taken  care  of,  than  all  the  Hottentots  ass^bled  round  a  large 
fire,  to  prepare  their  supper,  and  to  enjoy^  with  singWtg  and  shouts  of  trans- 
port^ a  double  ration  of  brandy,  which  was  allowed  them  ibr  the  occasion. 
After  supper  they  went  through  their  usual  sports  round  the  firre:  they  bad 
> mock-fights,  and  concluded  the  whole,  late  in  the  night,  with  a  general  dance. 
These  pastimes,  however,  bad  not  much  of  national  character,  since  the  pre- 
sent generation  of  Hottentots  in  the  interior  of  the  colony  have,  in  this 
respect,  very  much  adopted  the  European  customs.  They  seemed  to  pay 
little  attention  to  the  new  married  couple,  and  the  whole  appeared  to  be 
principally  a  pretence  to  have  a  frolic  by  moonlight,  according  to  ancient 
'custom* 
•  The  bridegroom  was  perfect  master  of  playing  on  the  V  Gorrah,  one  of  th^ 
proper  musical  instruments  of  the  Hottentots;  one  whi'ch  is  not  now  very 
often  to  be  met  with,  and  which  is  seldom  well  played  upon  but  by  old 
shepherds  and  herdsmen.  It  consists  of  a  staff  of  hard  wood  somewhat 
curved,  over  which  is  stretched  a  long  catgut  string:  at  the  lower  end  a  quill 
is  fastened  to  it,  with  a  horse  hair,  and  by  this  only  again  brought  into  contact 
with  the  staff,  so  that  it  is  in  some  sort  insulated,  and  can  sound  of  itself. 
The  person  who  plays  takes  the  quill  in  his  mouth,  and,  by  blowiiig  stronger 
or  weaker,  occasions  a  vibration  of  the  catgut.  The  whole  has  very  much 
the  appearance  of  the  bow  of  a  violin;  and  is,  according  to  the  above  descrip- 
tion, partly  a  stringed,  partly  a  wind  instrument.  It  is  commonly  played 
lying  down,  and  the  Hottentots  seem  scarcely  able  to  play,  but  amid  the 
tranquillity  of  night.  They  wrap  themselves  up  comfortably  in  their -skin, 
lay  one  ear  to  the  ground,  and  hold  the  't  Gorrah  commodiously  before  the 
mouth.     In  the  latter  weeks  of  our  journey,  the  amateurs  would  sometimes 

•  timuse  themselves  with  this  instrument  almost  the  whole  night  through, 
although  they  had  been  obliged  to  drive  our  loose  cattle  for  nearly  the  whole 
day.  We  were,  by  degrees,  so  accustomed  to  the  monotonous  sound,  that 
our  sleep  was  never  disturbed  by  it;  nay,  it  rather  lulled  us  to  sleep.     Heard 

*  at  a  distance,  there  is  nothing  unpleas^ant  in  it,  but  something  plaintive  and 
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•ootbiDg.  Although  no  more  than  six  tones  can  be  produced  from  it,  which 
do  not  besides  belong  to  our  gamut,  but  form  intervals  quite  foreign  to  it,  yet 
the  kind  of  vocal  sound  of  these  tones,  the  uncommon  nature  of  the  rythm, 
and  even  the  oddness,  I  may  say  wildness,  of  the  harmony,  gives  to  this 
music  a  charm  peculiar  to  itself. 

I  venture  to  make  use  of  the  term  harmony,  for  so  it  may  indeed  be  called» 
since,  although,  the  intervals  be  not  the  same  as  our's,  they  stand  in  a  propor- 
tion perfectly  regular  and  intelligible,. as  well  as  pleasing  to  the  ear.  Between 
the  principal  tones  and  the  octave  lie  ouly  three  intervals:  the  first 
is  at  least  somewhat  deeper  than  our  great  third :  the  second  lies  in  the 
middle,  between  the  little  and  great  fifth  ;  and  the  third  between  the  great 
sixth  and  little  seventh  ;  so  that  a  person  might  imagine  he  hears  the  modu- 
lation first  in  the  smallest  seventh  accord.  Yet  every  one  lies  higher  in  pro- 
portion to  the  principal  tone ;  the  ear  feels  les9  the  desire  of  breaking  oflT  in 
the  pure  triply  sound ;  it  is  even  more  satisfied  without  it.  Practised  players 
continue  to  draw  out  the  second,  sometimes  even  the  third,  interval,  in  the 
higher  octave.  Still  these  high  tones  are  somewhat  broken,  and  seldom  pure 
octaves  of  the  corresponding  deep  tones.  Melodies,  properly  speaking,  are 
qever  to  be  heard ;  it  is  only  a  change  of  the  same  tones>  long  protracted,  the 
principal  tone  being  struck  before  every  one.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked^ 
that  the  intervals  in  question  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  instrument :  they 
are,  in  truth,  the  psalmodial  music  of  the  African  savages.  But  to  return  to 
ourselves. 

Our  camp  was  pitched  in  a  very  dangerous  place :  directly  before  us  was  the 
stream,  and  directly  behind  a  long  steep  wall  of  rock.  If  the  stream  should 
happen  to  rise  suddenly  in  the  night,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  we 
should  have  had  great  difiiculty  to  escape.  Instances  of  such  misfortunes, 
MM  I  have  remarked  already,  when  speaking  of  the  Graurits  river,  are  by  no 
means  rare  on  the  banks  of  the  larger  rivers  in  Southern  Africa ;  and  the  place 
where  we  were,  as  we  had  occasion  to  observe  on  the  following  day;  is  partim 
cularly  distinguished  for  it.  It  will  easily  be  comprehended,  that,  in  a  place 
where  so  powerful  a  stream  takes,  on  a  sudden,  a  completely  contrary  direct 
tion,  the  forms  of  the  mountains  must  be  yery  peculiar ;  and  that  they  must 
bear  upon  them  strong  marks  of  the  powerful  effect  produced  by  the  stream 
working  upon  then«  througfi  long-enduring  centuries.  The  steep  walls,  indeed, 
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which  compel  the  river  to  take  thi^  extraordinary  turiv  affr  ^xtreiheljr  fflc- 
torcsque.    They  rear  their  heads  to  4  vast  height,  often  curting  like  arch^g 
over  the  billows  and  mimosas  which  ornament  the  banks :  va^i  blocks  which 
havö  fallen,  and  between  which  these  trees  slowly  and  sparingly  shoot  up, 
display  forcibly  the  vast  power  of  the  waters  when  they  rise  to  ä  considerable 
height.     Froni  two  deep  chasms,  which  divide  the  chain  of  n^oiintaind  into 
ihree  groups,  two  periodical  rivulets  fäll  directly  down  into  the  main  stream: 
their  bbnk^  are  thickly  grown  over  with  wood,  and  in  the  interior  of  the 
VUllies  are  some  very  wild  and  bold  clififs.    The  first  rock  at  the  entrance  6f 
ihe  southern  chasm  fs  of  a  very  extraordinary  structure;  its  strata  are  ei* 
feeedingly  broken,  and  sunk  at  the  faides,  but  are  united  together  again  in  their 
present  situations  by  later  concretions.     For  this  reason  travellers  have  given 
ii  the  name  of  the  H^'d-brtken-rockj  and  this  name  i^  how  extended  to  the 
Whofe  spot.    The  stone  of  which  the  rock  Consists  stretches  In  stiratä  of  a  sort 
of  slate  deep  into  the  river ;  it  is  of  ä  fine  blue  colour,  and  is  esteemed  by  the 
Scdlohiätä  extremely  durable ;  they  use  it  therefore  vei*y  much,  t^hen  it  can  be 
pirbciired,  for  i-ubbing  over  their  houses  and  wall's,  first  oiling  it  well.  Farther 
^ithih  the  valley  the  rock^  aris  covered  with  a  sort  of  crust  of  a  i^d  yelloAr 
c^hre,  which  proves  tbiit  they  contain  a[^gredt  quantity  of  iron ;  and^  almoKt 
^vefrjr  Vt^iete  the  tnäi^s  of  the  rock  is  Interspersed  With  cubical  iron  ^tonei.* 

Early  in  the  mbrdihg  l^riegef  quitted  the  camp  to  ^eek  out  ä  hotdi  of 
liais'tÜrd-Itottentots  and  CoVähä  ivho  fottneirly  lived  on  the  other  ilde  of  thfc 
river.  Towards  noon  he  returned,  without  having  found  them ;  but  he  coni« 
Üüiiifaicäted  the  disagreeable  intelligence  that  he  had  met  with  botbe  mitoiona^ 
tifes,  firho  tabe  froin  the  ISriqüä  country,  \Vhence  they  brought  no  rerf 
welcothe  tldibgs:  they  bad  formed  their  camp  just  blByotid  the  turn  ofthfe 
IriVÜr,  Where  they  were  Wkitiiig  for  iife.  We  accordingly  set  out  "tvithout  d*lay, 
t>üt  Were  obliged  to  make  ä  veify  )ong  circuit  through  the  thoiib^ids,  toarrii^. 


•  Tke  priildiMl  ^hysidaA,  KlaproÜi>  wHö  examined  klso  this  miüeraly  found  It  of  lo  twf 
ttttinct  a  nature  from  any  otlier  he  had  leen,  that  he  pronounced  it  a  new  species  of  mountaini 
and  gave  It  the  name  of  BtuemiroruHone»  Its  particular  hardness,  and  tiie  durability  of  the  blue 
colouri  which  resists  fire^  are  Tery  marked  characters  in  it.  An  accurate  account  of  its  chemical 
properÜeis,  and  of  all  its  component  pairisyis  giren  in  the  di^lcription  j^ubliilhM  l^Jr  Ukr.  ^)a{frotli 
tk  ikis  ^Mte  Sf^äeiy'k  ¥fUfMi0  ik$  hquircrltäi  NMrtaBMar^  Air  the^ear  l8U. 


^t»  p)»ce  >vhich  io  a  straight  l\w  lay  at  not  mor«  tb^a  pn  houir's  distooce  ffom 
us.  After  Asceodiog  and  desc^ndl^g  eomtwtly  fox  four  bours  we  arrived  at 
tbe  9potf  when  we  sasr  the  rock«»  ben^^h  which  w«  hßd  passed  the  night,  a$ 
it  were  directly  at  our  backs^ 

We  were  received  by  the  missionaries  Van-der-Lingeq  and  John  Matthias 
)Cpk^  the  foroißr  a  Putchm«o^  who  had  only  9  few  months  before  travelled 
to  the  Briqua  country,  thß  latter  an  African  bofiP»  having  lived  Ibiir  yea»  among 
these  savages«  They  told  us  that  they  had  been  uader  th^  qeoeasity  of  quitting 
the  country^  on  account  of  a  war  whiich  bad  broke  OMt  between  two  tribes  of 
the  Briq.u^.  Two  other  missionaries  they  aaid  were  also  already  on  their  return, 
nnd  were  oply  three  day's  journey  behind  the«i.  They  had  both  numerous 
fmniliea  with  them :  the  Hottentots  were  buried  with  making  a  sort  of  faut# 
pf  mats  between  the  wheels  off  the  waggons«  The  dimgmeable  newa  of  the 
f mall-pox  having  broken  out  among, the iav^es»  wae  confirmed  by  them;  but 
th#7  added  that  the  disease  was  of  a  very  favou  able  kind«  and  iiad  Already 
abated  much.  New  terrors  were  now  awakened  io  our  camp«  Kamt  of  ovr 
African  companions  would  ventum  to  go  nesr  tbe  mssaiomHries  for  fear  of 
taking  the  infection  from  them ;  nay,  their  apprehensions  were  carried  so  fiu% 
that  they  kept  alw^tys  to  windward  of  the  missioMry  camp,  that  the.  infection 
might  not  be  wafted  to  them  through  tk%  w.  It  was  true»  diat  not  tmm  among 
the  miasipusiy  party  was  ili  with  the  disease,  yet  as  they  had  quitted  the  last 
village  of  the  Bastard^  Hotten  tots  only  three  days  before,  some  one  of  them 
mightt  unknown  even  to  himself  carry  the  poison  about  with  him,  aiid 
might perbsps be  taken  ill  the  very  neictday.  We  did  not  say  a  word  ggainst 
these  precautions.  Jest  our  good  colonists  aliMikl  take  a  fancy  to  quit  us,  «aid 
join  these  people,  who  were  retreating  from  the  danger,  rather  than  remain  with 
those  who  were  running  into  the  midst  of  it:  on  the  contrary,  we  commended 
their  attention  to  preventing  the  infection  fromsfmeadiug,  only  representing  to 
them,  that  in  case  of  the  worst  they  would  be  s^r  in  our  company,  since  we 
had  medicines,  and  oould  take  better  care  of  them.  The  confidence  which 
the/  had  in  my  medical  rii:ill  was  on  this  occasion  not  without  its  ose;  the 
colonists  did  not  the  less,  however,  employ  all  their  eloquence  to  persuade 
us  to  retujrn.  It  was  desr,  they  said«  that  our  stay  among  the  savages  must 
be  ün  the  hi^bett  degree  dangerousi,  sinos  these  messengers  of  peace  had  found 
thienuielvas  iisdftr  tbe  |ie«e«sity  of  taking  their  departare  so  hastily«    The 
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«une  reasons  which  had  obliged  them,  they  alleged,  to  quit  the  country^ 
i^ould  render  our  stay  in  it  impossible:  one  of  Kok*s  Hottentots  even  whis* 
pered  them  that  the  king  of  the  Beetjuans  had  come  to  a  resolution  not  to 
suffer  any  more  white  men  in  his  dominions,  and  that  the  missionaries  had  ia 
fact  been  driven  away. 

Not  without  reason  were  we  impressed  with  the  suspicion  that  it  was  some 
disputes  and  jealousies  among  the  missionaries  themselves  which  occasioned 
their  present  journey  to  the  Cape  Town,  or  that  they  had  attempted  to 
exercise  some  scr  tch  of  power  among  the  savages,  which  had  ended  in  their 
being  compelled  to  remove  in  haste.  If  either  of  these  was  the  case,  an 
additional  and  very  urgent  motive  was  here  presented  for  continuing  our 
journey,  that  we  might  execute  the  more  amply  the  commission  we  received 
from  the  government,  who  expected  to  be  fully  instructed  by  us  of  the 
manner  in  which  these  same  missionaries  conducted  themselves.  To  proceed 
with  all  possible  circumspection,  our  apostles  were  the  next  morning 
questioned  separately,  and  the  questions  and  answers  which  passed  with 
both  on  this  occasion  were  drawn  up  by  our  secretary  in  a  regular  protocol 
for  our.  use. 

Van«der*Lingen  first  urged  his  ill  health  as  the  reason  of  his  returning  into 
the  colony,  then  the  want  of  means  for  the  support  oFlife,  then  the  perverseness 
of  the  Beetjuans,  who  would  not  receive  the  christian  instruction  offered  tc^ 
them ;  at  leYigth  he  acknowledged,  half  unwillingly,  and  as  if  sorry  after- 
wards that  he  had  made  such  a  confesssion,  that  both  were  driven  away 
owing  to  the  querulousness  and  thirst  of  rule  shewed  by  the  two  last  arrived 
missionaries:  he  added,  also,  the  war  between  two  tribes  of  the  savages  as  a 
principal  reason  of  his  quitting  them.  Kok  on  the  contrary  asserted  that  he 
should  never  have  thought,  of  returning  into  the  Colony,  since  he  found 
himself  very  comfortable  among  the  Beetjuans,  if  be  had  not  received  an  order 
to  repair  to  the  Cape  Town  to  answer  to  some  charges  against  him— charges 
which  he  asserted  could  only  have  been  made  by  wicked  calumniators.  This 
order  he  said  was  brought  to  him  by  Kosterand  Janssen,  and  he'  Was  the 
more  surprized  at  it,  since  these  persons  had  also  set  but  on  their  return» 
while  he  had  yet  proceeded  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  way. 

These  accusations  gave  us  much  light  upon  matters  which  particularly 
concerned  the  objects  of  our  journey."  To  put  Kok  the  mora  to  the  proofs 
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we  told  him  plainly  that  nothing  should  deter  us  from  going  to  the  kiog  of  the 
Beetjuans,  to  learn  from  his  own  mouUi  all  the  proceedings  of  the  missions^ 
ries  in  his  country,  and  what  restraints  it  would  be  necessary  in  future  to  put 
upon  them.  We  were  in  want,  however,  of  a  guide,  who  was  well  acquaioted 
with  the  country  and  with  the  language  of  the  savages ;  and  we  could  not 
dispense  with  his  joining  us^  and  returning  to  serve  as  our  guide  and  interpret 
ter.  This  he  declared  himself  very  ready  to  do,  and  added  that  he  was  upon 
such  friendly  terms  with  the  king  of  the  Beeljuans,  that  thisking  bad  indeed 
so  strong  a  personal  attachment  to  him,  that  he  had  good  reason,  to  hope  fall 
might  render  us  important  services.  The  only  thing  which  troubled  him  was 
that  he  could  not  take  his  wife  and  children  with  him,  and  it  was  impossibla 
to  feave  them  in  that  desert  country,  among  the  Caffres  and  the  Bosjesmans» 
without  bis  protection.  He  however  consented  that  they  should  join  tlift 
missionaries,  who  were  expected  here  ia  a  few  days,  and  travel  with  tbeot 
to  the  Sack  river,  where  they  might  wait  his  rejoining  them. 

We  were  followed  even  hither  by  the  Caffres,  who  put  our:  patience  to  a 
very  severe  trial  by  their  continued  and  importunate  begging.  That  they 
might  not  become  too  heavy  a  burden  upon  the  poor  missionaries,  we  gava 
them  several  live  sheep^  and  presented  them  also  with  some  trifles;  this 
however  did  not  prevent  their  continuing  to  beg.  We  had  besides  again  soma 
Bosjesman  visitors,  as  well  men  as  women  and  cbildren  :  the  men  were  w^l^ 
armed  with  ao  ample  store  of  strongly  poisoned  arrows,  aud  Beetjuan  haasa* 
gais.  The  girls  and  children  had  a  bald  circle  round  their  bead,  and  their 
kairand  faces  were  thickly  powdered  over  with  the  duat  of  a  deep  yellow: 
iron  ochre:  they  seemed  not  a  little  delighted  with  this  decoration •  W^ 
gave  them  an  opportunity  of  evincing  their  voracity,  offering  them  many 
things  in  exchange  for  their  bows  and  arrows.  They  hesitated  extremely 
what  to  do,  and  appeared  very  suspicious  of  our  having  insidious  views  in 
making  such  offers,  .,    ,     .     « 

I  earnestly  recommend  to  the  notice  of  tfaveltars,  who  may  hereafter  visit 
this  country,  a  lovely  spot  upon  the  high,  banks  of  the  river  not  far  from  thia 
place.  There,'  seated  under  the  shade  of  a  veaerable  bufialo-trcte)  which 
must  have  weathered  the  blasts  of  centuries,  he  may  eojpy  a  laige  efxtent  of 
prospect  over  the4]uiet  stream  that  glides  bflow.  *  tta  c#ufS6rmay  be  seen 
for  half  a  Getrmaa  mfile  upwards>.aiid  its  curve  do  wo  wacds  may  be  iüilpwed 
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htmwth  tltfiMgkiiftk  walls  by  whicb  it  i»  /encloiad»  a»  &r  »  tb^  jj^-brokeor 
«ookr  rl^ha  sihrabs  :oii  «itker  «hore«  oewly  clotbec)  vith  gre^Q,  tbß  clear 
watrjf  mbrck)  wbose  «mootb  iur&ee  is  qoly  brolpio  l>7 ;»  rocky  cli^#  against 
«rhicb  the  little  billoi^s  dasii  vitb  a  plMsing  munoQuriog.  »ois^^  pve^  aJU 
together,  a  tranquil  and  sootbing  feeling  to  tlie  heart,  which»  amid  this 
iahosiMtabie,  rude,  aod  barren  waste^  ia  a  raal  aad  spiid  hiesßing  to  the 
trareUen 

The  necessary  preparations  for  continuing  our  journay  w^re  now  made^ 
Some  of  our  young  oxen  were  slain«  and  salted  ;  a  quantity  of  bread  was 
baked ;  candles  were  made;  bullets  were  cs»t ;  a  nua^hor  of  axlev'trees  for  tba 
Waggons  were  prmrkled,  by  cutting  down  some  cnf  the  laigast  trees  op  tbn 
banks  of  the  river;  a  quantity  of  powder  was  distributed  among  the  meui 
&c.  &€.  In  order  to  proi^ide  ouineives  with  a  supply  of  bread  in  OQr  journt^^ 
a  quantity  of  flour  was  among  the  stores  contained  in  0(ur  waggons^i  An  ovefk 
for  baking  it  could  always  be  made  in  a  very  short  tia^^  Qyr  ILopteßiotß 
usjed  to  dig  a  hole  from  four  to  six  feet  in  dinneter,  in  the.near^t  dry  bed  of 
a  river,  where  the  soil  was  the  most  disposed  to  clay.  It  was  n9t  very  often, 
however,  that  we  could  find  wood  enough  to  heat  such  an  oven« 

On  the  fifteenth  of  June,  early  in  the  morning,  we  set  Qff  frnm  the  Om^p 
river.  It  was  a  clear  frost,  and  the  ground  was  thückly  covered  with  a  whit« 
dotfafng.  The  country  was  tolerably  level :  only  low  g^Dtlis  risinga  varied 
the  scene,  with  large  wide1y*atretehed  plains*  The  land  appieared»  at  eveiy 
step,  to  increase  in  fertility  :  the  iblii^  of  the  busbes  was  thißk^r»  the  green 
of  it  was  more  vivid,  and  the  trees  were  less  stubbed,  than  ^m  tbi^  sputh^rn 
side  of  the  stream.  Large  .traels  were  furnished  with  what,  at  aotte  saasona 
of  the  year,  araat  be  long  g<9od  grass;  but  at  peesent  it  was  dried«  and  iOtir 
eattle  oou!d  atitt  find  little  nonrishmeiit,  excepting  the  same  siMOiileat  planus 
on  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  feed  in  she  dcsett.  AH  the  sorts  of  grass 
that  I  saw  were  new  to  me :  they  seemed,  for  the  most  part»  t»  belong  lo  titt 
firmilics  of  ;nk»,  meUea^  arisüdm^  nod  amdr^^gm^ 

^The  climate  of  thi«  country  saaträLingly  dif^ent  firom  the  m»p  soulhom 
district,  whieh  4brms  the  csdany  of  the  Cape :  it  maambfos  miieb  Qora  that 
of  the  Konnsa  country.  In  winter,  the  aeaaoa  at  whieh  we  t»m  wm0,  a  4r]r 
firesh  coM,  with  a  sesene  air,  osems  to  ptreaiiL  In  the  night»  mdmMS 
especially  towaida  aunriae,  the  th^rmoaaetar  ninka  belMf  aha  itetzwg  P9i9M 
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Stil),  M  (ar  f»  my  fekperictice  goes,  nevtr  low«r  than  twenty-seven  d^ee»,  by 
Fabrenbeit.  Id  an  hour  after  suarise»  tbe  frost  is  comtnooly  melted  entirely ; 
and,  by  IM  o'olock,  the  weather  is  warm,  like  summer«  At  noon,  the  sun^s 
rays  are  even  oppressive;  but  in  the  shade  it  is  cool:  for  a  steady  equal 
north  wind  blowk  over  the  plain.  This  is  the  almost  daily  tenor  of  the 
weather,  without  any  variation.  At  a  change  of  the  moon  alone^  and  par-« 
ticularly  at  the  new  moon,  did  we  remark,  in  all  the  three  months  of  our 
journey,  any  striking  variation :  never  at  any  other  time.  As  a  prelude  to 
this  change,  the  wind  firUt  reered  a  little  towards  the  west,  and  settled  at 
length  in  tjbe  north-west.  The  air  was  heavy,  the  frost  was  thicker  in  the 
morning,  and  snow  or  rain  fell :  the  Weather,  however,  cleared  again  about 
noon;  and,  in  the  (evening,  tbe  wind  returned  to  the  north.  In  one  instance, 
the  bad  weather  continued  two  days  ;  and  the  situation  of  us  poor  nomsdes, 
particularly  of  tbe  Hottentots,  who  slept  out  in  the  open  air,  was  then  really 
pitiable.  But  our  oxto  and  horses  were  the  severest  sufferers :  tbe  greatef 
part  of  them,  in  fact,  died,  some  sooner,  some  later,  of  cold  and  hunger.  In 
August  and  September,  the  weather  is  again  warmer ;  the  south«wind  b^ins 
to  be  prevalent,  but  the  weather  continues  dry  till  the  setting  in  of  the  hot 
months,  when,  frbm  tbe  heavy  thunder-showers  that  then  prevail,  the  spring 
may  properly  be  said  to  commence.  These  storms  oocnr  several  times  in  the 
week,  sometimes  for  many  days  successively,  and  produce  a  vegetation, 
whicb,  according  to  the  account  given  us  by  the  missionaries,  for  rapidity 
and  luxuriance,  exceeds  all  description.  A  short  time  before  the  storms 
come  on,  the  heat  rises  to  an  almost  insupportable  degree ;  but  it  cools  again 
the  moment  the  thunder^clouds  begin  to  gather,  even  in  the  diatanoe.  Tbe 
tutumn  montbs  are  again  dry^  whh  a  considerable  degree  of  heat,  of  the  moat 
diaagreelriiie  kind,  «he  nrissionariea  said,  in  the  whole  year.  In  this,  and  iti 
the  greater  degree  of  cold  in  the  winter,  which  must  be  aacribed  to  tbe  btgil 
situation  of  the  ceostry,  the  climate  difieta  from  that  ef  tbe  Koüasas. 

After  a  kMiig  dtiy's  journey,  ib  which  several  stands,  and  ottker  game,  beoanm 
our  preyi  we  «vived^  ble  ki  the  evening,  at  the  fivst  village  of  tbe  Bastandi 
Hotteatota^  where  we  were  received  hy  «he  h^ds  of  the  (iriäcipal  famiKes» 
and  by  "the  misaioMrtes  Koeteir  and  JiMneh.  The  plafoe  is  called  Laausipa^ 
taskloo^  or  tfomtnillieai  more  famfiariy^  Baatertskloof«    8y  tbe  Gotana  it  i§ 
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called  Aa  ^t  kaap«  It  is  one  of  tbe  six  viltages  of  the  Hottentot  republie 
which  has  been  formed  under  tbe  patriarchal  government  of  the  missionaries. 
The  whole  nature  of  this  remarkable  establishment  was  not  perfectly  under* 
stood  till  our  journey.  That  such  a  thing  existed  at  all,  bad  only  been  known 
within  a  fe^v  years.  Reports  not  very  fevourable  to  these  men  having 
reached  the  government,  one  of  the  objects  of  our  journey  was  to  examine 
into  the  real  situation  of  the  establishment,  and  give  an  exact  account 
of  it 

Colonel  Gordon,  at  his  journey  to  the  Orange  river,  found  a  little  colony 
established  here  of  emigrant  Bastard-Hottentots.  But  neither  through  him, 
nor  through  any  other  traveller  into  these  parts,  was  more  known  of  them 
than  that  they  were  clothed  after  the  European  manner ;  that  they  were  con- 
verts to  Christianity;  that  they  lived  by  breeding  cattle,  of  by  the  chase; 
that  they  had  good  fire-arms  in  their  possession ;  and  that  they  obtained 
powder  and. ball,  with  other  necessaries  of  civilised  life,  by  a  traflSc  in 
elephants'  teeth  with  the  inhabitants  on  the  northern  borders  of  the  colony. 
This  trade  for  powder  was  considered  as  very  dangerous:  the  Hottentots,  it 
was  said,  were  overreached  in  it  in  the  grossest  manner.  It  was  secretly  . 
carried  on  by  some  citizens  at  the  Cape  Town,  through  agents  on  the 
borders.  They  bought  the  powder  from  foreign  ships  that  touched  there» 
and  gave  the  elephants'  teeth  in  exchange,  at  a  moderate  price;  thus  under- 
selling tbe  Gast  India  Company«  who  had  formerly  the  monopoly  of  this 
trade.  It  was  thought,  besides,  not  a  thing  to  pass  over  unnoticed,  that 
such  a  number  of  men  should  be  collected  together  at  the  very  back  of  tlie 
colony,  furnished  with  £uro}>ean  arms,  without  being  under  the  regular  con^ 
troul  of  the  government.  Some  English  missionaries  were  sent  thither  in 
the  time  of  the  former  government,  and  remained  there  'without  farther  per- 
ibission«  These  people  exerted  themselves  strenuously  to  keep  tbe  little 
atate  true  to  the  interests  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  that  power  was  con- 
stantly prayed  for  in  their  daily  olffices  of  public  worship.  It  was  supposed 
that  they  waitedonly.  for  information  of  the  English  having  landed,  to  break 
loose. entirely  from  tbe  Dutch  government.  This  last  assumption,  the  ab- 
aurdity  of  which  was  self-evident  aod  glaring  in  tbe  extreme,  bad  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  ruling  powers,  less  on  account  of  itself,  than  because  it  led 
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to  air  iiiTeatigttioo  iiito  the  natulne  of  the  $6cret  traffic  for  powder;  and  this 
'Vfras  a  principftl  cause  of  the.  inquiries  we  wene  directed  to  make  concerning 
tbe  institution  itself.     The  amount  of  what  we  learnt  is  as  follows : 

A  considerable  tract  of  land,  including  about  two  hundred  square  milea, 
is  inhabited  by  oeai^ly  a  thousand  men,  whose  regulations  as  a  community^ 
•and  whose  habits  and  custoi^s  exhibit  a  curious  intermediary  state  between 
«avage  and  civilised  life.     They  have  only  recently  begun,  under  the  conduct 
of  some  shrewd  and  understanding  missionaries,  to  unite  in  one  general  and 
firm  bond  of  union.     Most  of  them  are  Bastard- Hotten  tots,  descended,  io 
part,  from  old  Christian  families.     Perhaps  some  elucidation  may  here  bp 
necessary.    In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  the  country  north  of  thp 
.Elephants*  river  was  first  peopled,  when  the  customs  and  manners  of  ^thp 
colonista  had  degenerated  less  from  European  mannexs  and  customs  tli^p 
tbejr  have*  at  present,  reciprocal  necessities,  and  more  pure  religious  feelings 
united  the  colonists  and  the  Hottentots  in  their  service  more  closely  togetbefr 
than  they  are  now  united«  when,  in  spiritual  cultivation,  they  approach  so 
much  nearer  to  each  other.     I  say,  approach  so  much  nearer,  because  I  am 
afraid  it  will  be  fopnd,  that,  while  the  heathens  have  advanced  a  step  upon 
the  ladder  of  Christianity,  the  South  African  Christians  have  descended  a 
step  lower.     At  that  time  the  Hottentot  was  ,con9idered  as  a  member  o/  the 
&mily,  which  was  governed  patriarchally  by  the.  head,  of  it.     The  daily 
exercises  of  devotion  were  celebrated  in  presence  of  the  whole  assembled 
flock.    The  children  of  the  Hottentot  women,  in  whose  veins  Christian 
blood  often  flowed,  were  educated  in  Chris^anity :  they  learnt  to  sing  psalms, 
and  to  read;  and  were,  even  to  receiving  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  as  good 
CbristiaAs  as  tbe  pure  offspring  of  the  Europeans.     At  the  death  of  one  of 
these  heads  of  families,  his  servant  would  often  assume  his  name;  and  not 
unfrequently  sought  himself  some  little  spot,  to  which  he  retired  with  all 
.belonging  to  him,  and  gained  a  subsistence  for  himself  and  his  family  by  the 
J>reeding  of  cattle.     No  quit-rent  was  paid  by  him  to  the  government :  they 
perhaps  did .  not  know  of  his  existencci  pr  thought  that  a  Hottentot  had 
better  be  exemplted  from  taxes,  the  imposition  of  which  might  have  been 
considered  as  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  his  right  of  citizenship». 

Ailany  Hottentot  families  of  this  description  had  established  themselves  jn 
the  Lower  Bokkeveld»  when  the  increasing  population  of  the  colony  o^ca- 
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•ioned  new  reMarch^  to  be  made  after  lands  capable  of  etthiwtioR  i  ami  tba^ 
white  ohildren  of  the  colonists  did  not  hesitate  to  make  use  of  the  right  of 
the  strongest,  and  to  driv«  their  half  yellow  relations  out  of  the  placea  where 
Ihey  had  fixed  their  abodes.    These  Bastavd  Hottentots  were  then  obliged  to 
4»eek  an  asylum  in  more  remote  parts,  till  at  length,  driven  from  the  Sa<A  river, 
M  l^ey  had  been  before  from  the  Bokkeveld,  nothing  Yemaineii  for  thetti  but 
to  retreat  to  the  Orange  river.   '  Here^  nrnited  more  and  more  every  day  in  a 
■eommunity  with  each  other,  their  former  ties  with  the  Christians  growing 
^ery  day  weaker,  yet  retaining  the  customs,  manners,  and  opinions  which 
-th^  had  imbibed  among  them,  in  the  utmost  purity,  they  beoame  at  length 
^hat  we  found  them.     It  must,  however,  be  acknowfedj^,  that  they  vratild 
^ot  have  arrived  so  rapidly  at  the  degree  of  cultivation  they  had  then  attained, 
^ithonft  the  intervention  of  the  missionaries,  who  found   the  aneaiia  of 
<Biaking  an  easy  and  pleasing  impression  upon  them.     Wbeft  Kichiersr 
Ibunded  his  institution  at  the  Rietfontein,  in  ISOl,  his  prinoipal  merit  eoo^ 
"atsted  in  nothing  more  than  in  preaching  to  the  Hottentots  ahcady  establiabed 
in  the  country,  who  had  been  educated  in  Christianity;  in  buildisgi»  witb 
%beir  assistance,  a  rude  kind  of  ehnrch ;  and  in  leaving»  when  he  quitted 
ihem  after  a  stay  of  some  months,  his  assistaut  Kramer  to  take  care  of  thetr 
souls.     His  undertaking  bad,  however»  the  happy  consequence,  that  the 
families  who  had  hitherto  been  scattered  about,  united  under  bis  iostroo- 
tion.     One  pandok  after  another  was  constructed,  till  at  length^a  little  yillage 
mrose.    With  them  were  soon  united  several  hordes  of  pure  Hottentots,  who 
lived  wandering  lives  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  under  strong  suspicioBS 
•that  their  hands  were  not  wholly  free  from  robbery  and  plunder.    But  these 
men  brought  with  them  no  means  of  subsistence  :  their  only  idea  was  to  livte 
in  indolence :  they  expected  to  be  maintained  entirely  by  the  Bastards,^  who 
Were  anxious  for  their  conversion.  To  these  were  added  rabble  of  every  kind^ 
Tree  blacks,  and  staves  who  had  escaped  from  their  servitude;  seme  even  of 
African us's  band  were  to  be  found  among  the  motley  assemble^.    The  pre» 
^ence  for  joining  the  institution  was  always  a  desire  to  be  instruqted  ia 
^Ohriiftianity;  bi^t  the  fact  was,  that  they  found  it  pleasanter  to  lead  a  wbelfy 
idle  life,  than  to  give  themselves  the  trouble  even  of  robbing  and  plundoiing 
^to  obtain  a  subsistence. 

Among  the  members  of  these  institutions  were  aceordingty  Hotteotota.  of 
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^nrwj  tribe  and  erery  description.  I  was  much  rejoiced  to  heftt  from  many 
of  them  that  they  were  Naraaaquas»  and  had  wandered  hither  ten  yeata 
before,  on  account  of  the  drought.  The  numbers  that  settled  to  the  south 
of  the  Orange  rif  er  were  never  considerable :  the  whole  could/ at  no  time, 
conmt  of  more  than  four  kraals.  It  was  therefore  extremely  natural  that  Mr, 
Barrow,  in  his  journey  in  1797)  should  have  sought  for  them  in  vain ;  and 
it  was  very  hasty  and  unjust  in  him  to  assert,  that  the  whole  nation  of  the 
Little  Namaaquas  had  been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  colonists.  Besides 
these,  we  heard  the  names  of  several  other  tribes  which  have  been  long  lost 
in  the  oolony,  and  are  only  now  to  be  found  in  the  narratives  of  former 
tvavellefiB,— aa  the  Giriquas,  the  Cheisiquas,  and  others. 

The  impossibility  of  finding  subtiatende  for  so  large  a  number  of  people  on 
the  same  spot^  soon  began  to  be  manifest.  They  therefore  scattered  them« 
•elves  about,  moved  from  one  pasture  ground  to  another,  and  only  assembled 
ell  together  on  a  Sunday,  when  the  missionaries  held  a  meeting  for  public 
worship.  This  wandering,  unstable  life  was  liable  to  very  great  objections ;  so 
that  the  first  efforts  of  the  English  missionary  Anderson,  a  very  worthy  man» 
who  came  hither  in  the  year  1803,  were  directed  to  establishing  them  in  fixed 
habitations,  and  turning  their  attention  to  agriculture.  For  this  purpose,  he 
divided  the  whole  population  into  six  parts,  who  were  distributed  in  the  like 
Dumber  of  villages,  under  the  names  of  Laauwaterfontein,  Rielfbnteiri» 
Witwater,  Taaybosohfontein,  Leeuwenkuil,  and  Ongeluksfontein.  Here  the 
|>er80DB  of  moat  distinction  among  the  Bastard  Hottentots  were  appointed 
ai  mi^tratea  to  inspect  and  take  care  of  the  rest.  Anderson,  with  Krameri 
peHbrmed  the  ofllce  of  paston. 

It  coat,  however,  no  small  trouble  to  make  the  pupils  comprehend,  that 
breeding  cattle  would  never  suffice  for  their  sustenance ;  but  that  agriculture, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  meadow  lands,  could  alone  secure  them  against 
the  danger  of  losing  all  their  stock  in  years  of  drought«  and  at  length  dying 
themselves  of  hunger.  Sorne^  indeed,  did  begin  to  plough  small  portions 
of  land ;  but  moat  of  them  considered  this  as  wholly  superfluous,  till  the.  dry 
yeer  of  1803  drove  them  to  the  necessity  of  wandering  into  the  mote 
northern  parts  with  all  their  cattle»  On  this  expedition  they  were  conducted 
by  And^aon  himself.  When  they  returned  hither,  at  a  more  propitious 
ion  of  the  years  the  prudent  missionary  immediately  sent  a  waggon  to  the 
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Roggeveld  to  procure  seed  corn :  implements  of  husbandry  were  also  pr<v 
cured^^  in  part,  from  the  same  quarter,  while  some  were  of  necessity  made  od 
tfae'spoti  in  the  best  manner  that  the  means  would  admit  of.  Thus,  in  the 
first  year,  a  tract  of  land,  of  fifteen  acres,  was  rendered  cultivable;  and, 
notwithstanding  that  the  season  was.  somewhat  dry,  the  ground  was  rendered 
so  fertile  by  means  of  having  water  conveyed  to  it,  that,  on  an  average,  the 
corn  yielded  a  hundred  fold.  This  fortunate  experiment  had  the  desired 
effect,  so  that  in  the  very  same  year  corn  was  sown  in  all  the  six  villages, 
and  succeeded  admirably.  The  pure  Hottentots  could  not,  however,  the 
more  be  persuaded  that  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  assist  as  volunteers  in 
the  task :  they  contended  that  they  ought  to  be  hired  by  the  Bastards  for 
the  service,  and  receive  wages  proportioned  to  their  work. 

The  place  where  we  were  was  inhabited  by  about  thirty  families,  of  which 
one  half  were  Bastards,  the  rest  were  Namaaquas,  and  Hottentots  of  the 
.Great  river,  as  they  are  called.  The  former  lived  in  large  clean  huts^  and 
.were  clothed  in  lineu  or  woollen  cloth;  the  latter  lived  in  dirty. pandoks, 
and  had  skins  thrown  over  them.  The  Bastards  almost  all  bore  names  well 
known  among  the  colonists,  and  each  family  had  considerable  herds  of 
.cattle,  of  mon*  than  a  hundred  head.  In  their  behaviour  there  was  a  certain 
good-natured  ostentation,  a  sort  of  vanity,  which  seemed  to  shew,  that  they 
considered  themselves  as  much  superior  to  the  rude  Hottentots.  Towards^ 
us,  however,  they  were  uncommonly  polite,  and  often  assured  us  that  they 
knew  perfectly  well  what  was  due  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  government* 
They  therefore  mingled  abundantly  in  their  conversation  the  term  EdeUHeer^ 
(Noble  Sir,)  as  was  the  form  of  addressing  the  members  'of  the  government 
in  the  time  of  the  Company :  and  on  the  following  mornjng,  which  happened 
to  be  Sunday,  the  whole  population  of  the  village,  Ho^ttentote  included,  came 
in  procession,  and  defiled  before  us,  first  the  men,  then  the  woniei>,  as  we^ 
stopd  at  the^entrance  of  the  tent,  to  receive  their  compliments.  These  com«^ 
plinjeats  consisted  in  each  one  stopping,  making  ^  low  bow,  Md  pronouncing 
very  slowly.  Good  mornings  noble  Sirs.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  added: 
a  long,  welcome,  and  wishes  for  our  happiness,  t  Afterwards  they  modestly 
enquired  whether  we  had  brought  with  us  any  old  clothes,  or  linen  and 
woollen  wares  for  barter.  There  is  pothing  of  which  they  are  so  much  i&. 
wanl)  as  a  regular  supply  of  cbthing,  and  they  are  ready  to  pay  agoodiuia 
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in  cattle  by  >^ay  of  exchange.  To  the.  speakers  and  their  wives  some.of  the 
things  a^ked  for  vi^ere  distributed  in  the  way  of  presents:  the  rest  made 
yanoiis  purchases  of  our  people,  who  had  brought  with  them,  upon  specub« 
tion,  many  of  the  articles  required*  Their  clothes  were  so  well  made»  and 
their  linen  was  so  clean  and  white,  that  we  could  not  contemplate  theoi 
without  astonishnaent :  the  more  so,  since  the  times  having  been  b^,  and 
every  thing  very  dear»  many,  even  of  the  colonists,  were  clothed  only  in 
garments  of  antelope  leather.  They  explained  to  us,  however,  that  they 
had  procured  a  great  deal  of  linen  and  woollen  cloth  from  the  English»  when 
-they  were  in  the  country,  by  way  of  barter  for  their  cattle. 

On  the  same  morning  the  missionaries  held  a  solemn  meeting,  in  the  open 
air,  for  public  worship;  since^  otherwise,  the  families  living  here  must  have 
gone  to  attend  church  either  at  Rietfontein  or  LeeuwenkuiL  A  psalm  was 
first  sung,  which  the  whole  audience  knew  by  heart,  and  which  was  accom- 
panied by  the  two  missionaries  with  the  violin  and  clarinet.  One  of  theia 
then  laying  aside  the  instrument,  preached  a  long,  drawling,  heavy  sermon, 
from  Klinkenberg,  a  celebrated  preacher  in  Holland ;  the  matter  of  which 
was  far  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  assembled  auditors.  The  servio« 
was  closed  with  a  general  hymn. 

'  Immediately  after  this  ceremony  we  held  a  conference  with  the  missiooiiries. 
They  were  both  young,  and  not  long  arrived  from  Europe,  and  made  a  greftt 
parade  with  explaining  their  principles.  It  was  never  their  idea,  they  said,  to 
make  mere  devotees  of  the  savages,  but  to  infuse  instruction  into  their  minds 
'by  mild  and  pleasing  impressions,  particularly  by  the  aid  of  music*  One  of  theoi 
had  been  formerly  assistant  to  a  surgeon  at  the  Cape  Town,  and  boasted  muct^ 
of  the  happy  effects  which  had  been  produced  upon  the  minds  of  tbesavageSi 
by  some  cures  which  he  had« performed  among  them.  As  these  men  bad 
only  left  the  Cape  Town  a  few  months  before  us,  we  expressed  our  astonish- 
ment at  finding  them  so  soon  on  their  return.  Those  by  whom  they  were 
sent,  we  observed,  <x>uld  sot  be  pleased  that  a  journey,  the.  ex  peaces  of 
which  must  have  amounted  to  several  thousand  dollmv,  should  have  served 

^  at 

DO  other  purpose  than  to  procure  them  the  casual  sight  of  a  country,  and  » 
people,  whose  instruction  and  civilization  they  had  engaged  to  und;ertake:  we 
must,  therefore,  be  particularly  anxious  to  know  the  reason  of  a  step,  which» 
as  appeared  upon  the  face  of  it»  was  so  little  to  be  justified.    Upon  this»  tbey 
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g«ve  119  in  substance  nearly  the  flame  actouat  we  had  heard  from  the  others  i 
adding,  that  they,  as  Europeans  by  birth,  and  as  having  received  a  liberal 
education,  must  inevitably  feel  the  necessity  of  living  in  aa  orderly  and  com» 
Ibrtablie  manner;  that  they  considered  it  as  their  duty,  in  collecting  the 
savage  around  them,  to  set  them  an  example  of  cleanliness,  of  order,  ant) 
regularity,  both  in  their  houses  and  their  persons,  not  to  level  themselves 
tvith  them,  and  occupy  themselves  in  the  troublesome  Unchristian  business 
ef  hufttingV  this  latter  occupation  might  do  very  well  for  rugged  colonists 
(pointing  to  Kok),  but  would  not  do  for  missiooarieis  sent  from  ndore  civilized 
parts^  to  instruct  the  savages  no  less  by  their  example  than  by  their  doctrine. 
Such  a  peaceable  and  respectable  mode  of  life,  they  proceeded,  had  however 
been  fbund  impossible,  and  they  had  been  able  but  poorly  to  fulfil  the 
fmtposes  of  the  missionary  institute  at  the  Cape,  by  whom  they  were  deputed. 
No  otfa^  alternative  remained  to  them  but  either  to  die  with  hunger,  or, 
contrary  to  theil-  principles,  to  take  arms  into  their  hands.  To  the  latter« 
though  reluctantly,  and  unpractised  in  the  use  of  such  weapons,  they  had 
been  obliged  to  have  recourse :  war  and  scarcity  had  followed,  and  the  king, 
ftow  much  soever  he  wished  to  retain  them,  had  not  been  able  to  furnish 
them  with  any  support  in  procuring  the  means ef  subsistence* 

From  all  this,  it  was  evident  that  these  men  had  represented  to  themselves 
that  the  business  of  convert-making  would  afibrd  them  as  easy  and  qui^t 
ta  life  as  that  of  a  good  country  parson ;  that  they  conceived  the  savages  to  be 
ftS  much  bound  to  provide  them  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  as  if  they  had 
been  their  chosen  confenors«  One  of  them  bad  besides  a  young  wife,  who, 
IxMrn  in  the  Cape  Town^  probably  did  not  find  the  privation  of  her  accustomed 
ease  and  eonvenieiieet  very  much  to  her  taste»  and  wished  therefore  to  return 
homaassoon  as  possible«  That  all  their  reasons  for  returning  wereunsati)- 
ihetory,  Sfpfieared  clearly  in  the  sequel,  since  they  had  a  sufficiency  of 
^Bufopean  goods  by  them  to  exchange  ibr  food.  And  why  cottid  not  th^y^  «s 
wdlasKök,  have  bad  recourse  to  the  plough  or  ta  breeding  cattle»  if  th^ 
found  the  chase  tocsevere  labour  'for  them  ?  Above  ail  things,  why  4id  tbo^e 
by  whom  they  wefe  employed  think  of  sending  out  such  poor  creatures»  not 
even  inspired  with  sufflcient  enthuaiasai  to  sacrifice  their  uaaial  eass  Md 
comforts  in  ftilfil  Kng  the  objects  of  their  mission  ? 

It  alwaifs  appears  t^  me  that  tba  African  colenists^wlio  dei^ot«  tfaemaalves 


to  eonverfrtmakiag  s^icoeed  much  bettor  with  ttie  sav^es»  tboMfb  ih^y  may 
DM  be  90  deeply  read  in  the  doctrioes  of  cbrittiani^,  tbaii  laoit  of  tim 
Bicropean  missionaiiea.  Tbey  are  aocu^tomed  to  a  soJitary  life,  they  are  iq 
habits  of  intercourse  with  these  people»  they  leajra  their  language  wi^hiaQÜity^ 
they  easily  fall  into  thenr  modes  of  thiQking,  they  know  ibe  oa^ure  of  the 
country;  wd  from  this  knowledge  are  better  enabled  to  imke  use  of  ita 
productions,  and  to  turn  the  fertility  of  the  soil  to  a  good  account.  It  is  true, 
that  moat  of  those  who  undertake  the  taak^  do  it  only  with  the  view  of  gaining 
a  subsistence,  being  too  poor  to  putchase  a  place  in  the  interior  of  the  colooy. 
But  while  they  obtain  among  the  savages  as  good  a  subsistence  as  an  ordiosiry 
Afirkan  peasant  obtains,  their  converts  receive  a  full  equivalent  in  becomiag 
acquainted,  through  theat^  with  many  of  the  advantages  cf  civilized  life,  eo  lest 
than  in  being  instructed  in  the  doctrines  they  cone  to  preach«  This  was  the 
oMe  with  Kok  and  the  rest  of  the  missionaries  connected  with  him,  how 
much  soever  they  might  be  decried  by  these  aew<*coiiiers :  they  did  more  rea& 
essential  good  among  the  Beetjuaas,  than  all  the  rest  put  tc^^her.  In  tkit^ 
sei|neU  he  alone  of  the  whole  body  leturaed  into  the  country :  most  of  the 
others,  after  wandering  about  for  a  long  time,  at  length  established  themselvies^ 
seme  in  one  place,  some  in  another,  as  citizens,  gaining  their  livelihood  fay 
pursuing  some  mechanical  occupation. 

The  two  missionaries  her^  on  being  sent  away  by  the  king  of  tbe 
Beetjuans,  understood  that  he  would  no  longer  suffer  any  christian  to  cooM 
iato  his  country,  but  would  immediately  drive  back  those  who  might  altesDpt 
it.  They  therefore  counselled  us  earnestly  to  retura,  warning  us.against  the 
haim^ical  views  of  these  suspicious  and  artful  people*  We  thanked  them  £ot 
their  cautions,  but  earnestly  intFeated  them  not  to  hint  any  thing  of  this  l^ißd 
to  our  companions.  Kok,  whose  counsel  we  asked  upon  these  mattera,  said 
lit  was  very  true  that  the  Beetjuans  were  prone  to  anger,  artfuJ>,  suspicions« 
and  wavlike,  that  he  cou>ld  not  therefore  be  answerable  for  our  visit  being 
attended  with  happy  consequenoea,  yet  he  thought  that  he  knew  the  kieg  "^of 
die  Beetjuans^  bettef  than  the  other  missionaries  did,  and  he  was  inclioed  io 
think  that  there  was  no  reason  to  entertain  apprehensions  as  to  the  .eventk 
in  any  case,  he  said,  he  was  ready  to  go  fifst  himself,  and  beam  hotw  out  visiit 
would  be  received. 

When  we  questioned  the-  missionaries  abom  the  Bosjesmans»  the^  mid 
that  they  had  been  extremely  molested  on  their  journey  by  numbers  of  them. 
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and  had  found  it  no  easy  task  to  defend  tbepiselirea  against  tliem.    Their 
whole  herd  had  once  been  seized  by  these  savages,  and  it  was  only  bf  a  sort 
of  miracle  that  they  were  recovered.     Part  of  their  company  were  at  the. 
time  absent  in   pursuit  of  a  giraffe,  and  without  knowingtwy  thing  of  the . 
robbery,    answered  the  signal  of  alarm  from  the  camp;   the.  Bosjesmans. 
on  this  thought  they  were  surrounded,  and  fled  in  the  utmost  haste,  leaving 
the  cattle  behind  them. 

The  account  of  the  small-pox  having  broke  out  was  here  fully  confirmed« 
It  bad  prevailed  very  much  for  several  months  in  all  the  places  belonging  to 
Anderson's  Institution,  but  it  was  of  a  very  favourable  kind,  since,  on  an 
average  not  more  than  one  in  twenty-five  of  those  infected  haddied,  although 
no  other  remedies  had  been  employed  than  native  emetic  and  cathartic  plants, 
and  after  the  disease  was  nearly  over,  drinking  pure.  whey.  I  found  some, 
persons  still  ill,  and  was  not  a  little  surprized  to  recognise  all  the  characters 
of  the  true  genuine  small-pox :  till  this  ocular  conviction,  I  had  believed, 
that  it  was  some  other  eruptive  disorder,  to  which  that  name  was  erroneously 
applied.  According  to  the  universal  testimony,  the  disease  was  brought 
hither  by  the  Gorans  from  the  interior  of  the  country,  among  whom,  as  well 
as  among  the  Caffres,  it  is  known  to  have  bee^  prevalent  at  various  times« 
The  oldest  Bastard- Hotten  tots,  having  gone  through  the  disease  on  a  former 
occasion,  were  exempt  from  it  on  this;  many  x>f  them  were  indeed  strongly 
narked  with  it.  This  dreaded  disease  had  therefore  for  several  generations 
beeo  frequently  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  colony,  without  the  inhabitants 
having  concerned  themselves  about  it.  The  few  people  whom  we  found 
■larked  with  the  small-pox  among  the  Koossas,  had,  as  it  was  generally 
supposed,  received  the  infection  from  the  crew  of  a  ship;  but  here  we  sud- 
denly found  the  same  malady  very  far  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  among  a 
people  with,  whom  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  had  so  little  intercourse,  that 
they  scarcely  even  knew  of  their  existence ;  and  these  people  asserted  that 
the  malady  was  brought  to  them  from  the  norths  whither  the.  traditions  of 
the  Caffres  equally  traced  it.  Certainly  (his  is  remarkable  enoughs  wd  the 
matter  seenns  well  worthy  the  investigation  of  future  travellers,  since  the 
conjectures  respecting  the  true  native  country  of  so  destructive  a  disease  may 
receive  much  elucidation  from  such  researches.* 
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*  I  have  given  my  ideas  upon  tUi  f  abject  mare  amply  in  Hujüand^i  Medical  Journal  for  tke 
year  ISIO,  Vol.  33. 
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There  was  no  occasion  to  give  any  warnings,  or  to  issQe  any  prohibitions 
to  our  people,  againat  holding  cooiinunication  with  those  who  were  ill; 
they,  however,  received  an  useful  lesson  that  the  disease  was  not  so  formida- 
ble and  so  fiital  as  terror  had  pictured  it  to  th^ir  imaginations:  they  saw  also 
that  in  our  mode  of  travelling  effectual  precautions  might  easily  be  employed 
so  as  to  obviate  all  danger  of  taking  the  infection»  We  had  therefore  now  no 
great  difficulty  in  persuading  them  to  continue  the  journey.  In  order,  how- 
ever, that  the  disesRe  might  notbje  carried  into  the  colony,  and  spread  thöre» 
written  \Qmi0m  were  given  to  the  missionaries,  that  in  case  the  smalUpox 
should  break  out  among  their  people,  they  were  not  to  pass  the  borders  till  a 
fortnight  after  the  [u  rfect  recovery  of  the  last  person  infected ;  a  precaution^ 
w4iieh,'as  we  learnt  afterwards,  was  by  no  means  superfluous. 

Wer  made  use  of  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  Bastard-Hottentots 
tdirtrds  us/  Md  their  attachment  to  the  government,  to  solicit  from'  them 
ftnth  teams  of^aen  tbt  our  waggons.  Our  request  was  readily  grahted,  and 
ki  «few  h<MM  aU*  the  best  o^M  from  this  and  the  neighbouring  villages  were 
e^UeMsd  iogeilier,  white  others  wäre  to  be  ready  to  meet  us  as  we  proceeded 
on  our  journey.  Our  lean,  and  ahnost  exhausted  c«ttle,  which  we  had* 
brought  from  the  Roggeveld,  were  left  under  their  protection  till  our  return, 
$ßd  they  promised  that  the  utmost  care  ahoiild  be  takeo  of  them. 
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CHAP.  XLVI. 

f^eparhiteßriM  Laauwatersitoöf.'-^tlnormaui  Sw&rm  of  Loeuüu^^Same  Remarhmpon 

'  these  Anhnah.—The  Sidfontein.'^Account  of  Corndiut  Kok.-^Pt^äbfy  known  to 

he  VmUam.^^Descrtpiüm  of  the  Cdran  Hoitenlois.^^Taajfboschßniiein^  the  smdleH 

of  the  Hottentot  ViUeige$.^Vatt  QumaHy  of  ffttd  Anhndi -^WUwmt.-'^idBemmeK^ 

huU.'^The  Mismnmry  Anderson*--^Aeeowit  of  his  InttÜwtmn. 

As  our  business  here  consisted  principally  in  obtaioiag  a  Moiplete  liit«fti 
the  heads  of  families,  with  the  places  W  their  birth,  their foraser  modes  efUfe, 
and  the  number  «f  their  children,  thia  beiag  concluded,  on  tka  seventcMlfc 
of  June  we  proceeded  on  our  joura^.  We  had  soarealy  pawfll  this  aorthai« 
entrance  to  the  kloo(  when  we  peieetved  by  our  side  MteefChMMnofmoiia 
swarma  of  travelliag  locusts  which  I  had  hitherto  wished  in  Min  te  seek  It 
had  exactly  tbe  ap^pearance  of  m  Tast  stw  eiond,  hanging  on  the  slope  of  the 
mounuin,  from  which  the  eoow  was  iaUiog  ia  very  laige  flakes.  I  ^ucred 
my  horse  up  the  hUl,  «o  4he  plase  wlieve  I  thought  the  Mwm  aeemed  the 
thickest.  When  I  was  within  a  hundred  paces  of  them,  I  beard  the  rushing 
noise  occasioned  by  the  flight  of  so  many  millions  of  insects :  this  constantly 
increaaed  the  nearer  I  approached ;  and  when  I  got  inta  the  midst  of  them,  it 
was,  without  any  exaggeration,  as  loud  as  the  dashing  oftbe  waters  occasioned 
by  the  milUwheel.  Above,  below,  and  all  around  me,  the  air  was  fliled  with, 
and  almost  darkened  by  these  insects.  They  settled  about  the  bodies  of 
Byself  and  my  horse,  till  the  latter  was  so  much  teased  and  fretted,  that  he 
became  extremely  restless,  turning  his  back  constantly  towards  the  side  on 
which  their  flight  was  directed.  Every  stroke  of  the  riding-cane  swept 
twenty  or  thirty  to  the  ground,  and  they  lay  there  so  thick  thai  it  was  impos« 
aible  to  take  a  step  without  trampling  a  number  to  death.  I  gathered  up 
some  for  my  collection,  but  found  them  all  injured;  even  those  who  flew 
before  me  were  obliged  almost  immediately  to  settle  themselves.  Those 
that  settled  were  indeed  only  the  wounded  of  the  party^  auch  aa  had  a  leg 
-or  wing  broken  in  their  flight  by  coming  in  contact  with  their  neighbours: 
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th^a  forai94«a  very  ßmfH  part  4^  tlie  whole  enoraiQut  m|i9».  ThMa  tb«t 
#lipr  fh^  bigbMt,  rote  ta  fifty  or  sixty  fi(et  above  th^e  gjroiwd ;  theBe  which 
did  not  rise  to  more  than  tweoty  feet,  restfui  «tr  every  bus^red  pacesi  and  the» 
"ätm  OD  again.  They  all  toQ|(.  esacjtly  thß  34Kne,QOurse,  not  going  with  the 
wind»  bi^t  iQ  an  obJiqve  direction  againet  it«  directly  towards  the  fields  of  the 
Hottentots.  I  ^as  very  much  sitarmed  for  thQ  young  coro;  but  on  my 
return  1  learnt  that  th^  swarm  had  done  qo  mischief  i  it  l^d  gone  over  ]8t 
the  distance  of  a  thousaod  paces  from  the  fields.  They  never  deviate  from 
the  straight  line,  so  long  as  the  same  wind  l^lows«  The  by^hes  .around  were 
already  eaten  quite  hare,,  though  the  animais  could  not  l]pve  l^een  long  on  the 
spot,  since  an  hour  earlier  our  o^en  had  been  gracing,  without  the  persons 
who  attended  Aipon  them,  liaving  seen  a  single  locust*  Fijially,  that  I  mjgbjt 
complete  my -survey,  I  rode  against  the -swarm  so  as  to  pass  them,  and  found 
that  the  train  extended  m  length  to  b^w,een  two  and  three  thoüsisind  paces;; 
in  breadth  it  could  scarcely  exceed  a  hundreflK 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  haw  so  prodigious  a  number  of  these  voracious 
insects  can  find  sufficienAaauxinhment,  'w  90  naiked  a  coup  try,  till  th^  arrive 
at  omturity ;  since  we  must  take  it  for  granted  that  the  numii^r  of  the  larvae 
greatly  exceeds  that^f  the  perfect  animal.  Probably  sudden  prolifia  showw»» 
which  for  awhile  renstnr  vpgetatipq,  in^y  a\  tH^ip  e^me  timeassi^t  the  ha);ching  of 
the  eggs,  and  the  deuekqpeoi^BM;  of  the  youn^  larvde.;  yet  this  siippcwitioo  is 
not  a:  little  contradicted  by  the  oheei^va^fD  that  aiicb  swariiQji:ar^^«eQ  ajt.aH 
tioieSiOf  the  yeat,  ev^n  after  a  long  and  geiisr^l  drx^ught,  %ad  in  ^j^uatries' the 
moet.lpri.of  vfi^etatiQU.  On  my  fi]:st  josr^ey- X o^ce fo^od  iß  t\ie:  ImfJV 
BokkewM  «  whole  fi^d  strewed: P«ar  with  ibß-^v^ß  of  a{iotheri|roi;it«f  iiiM^li: 
they  sat  by  hundreds  on  a  bushr  gnawii^  the  riq4,  and)  ihß  wj^ody  fi^Ufft: 
ereqr  th^ig  arpimd  ,was  devoured»  and,nothiiig  wai  ^o  h^if^q  w^iQh'.  app^ij:'^ 
capable  of  affording  suhsisttince  to  th^e  cre^aUurea:  it  wsis  eyidfot.thfit  they 
no^ust  have  been  hatch^ed  upon  the  sppt»  \lfß.  i^ay  tb^r^fore  presume;  that  the 
|i^^  era  hatched  veiy  auddeiily»  anfl^hat  tho  VQU^ig  animals  ijequireli^ 
HourishaMWt;  that  it  is  n#t  till  t^i^  k^lW^^  :ft^cf^t,  at  thei  time  wlMn 
v^tation  ia  ipor»  abModaja)^  tliat  theif  ax tseoM, voracity  coiiunjeqcest  Tbß 
lociviii  of  Soutlieca  Africa  have  hsthwlo?  Map -st^pppaed  tho  fita(Q.a4s  tho^e 
whiieh'iQleat  Asia  and  some  of  the  south-easterly  parts  of  Europe,  gr^kss 
I9l0rw!mi  but.  on  the  examinatipn  of  some  speciqieos,  wbich^  Ipn^s^rjrid)  thay 
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me  determined  to  be  a  very  different  «peci«,  and  ilnff  now  bMr  their  appro« 
priate  name  of  Gtyms  devastator.  I  did  not  bene  see*  any  Of  tbe  biAh^  TaHti$ 
CfrtfllivaruSi  which  uaually  follow  Ibe  swarms  of  locusts. 

After  sottie  hours»  we  arrived  at  the  Rietfontein.  Here  it  was  that  Kicberer 
first  collected  around  him  the  Bastard« Hottentots,  and  here  is  still  a  church, 
which  is,  if  possible,  smaller  and  more  wretched  than  that  sit  the  Sack  river. 
His  successofi  Kramer,  having  returned  into  the  colony,  the  care  of  (be  flock 
devolved  upon  the  Bastard  Solomon  Kok^  as  the  most  stibstantial  (Personage 
in  the  place.      This  man  had  entirely  the  appearance  of  a  colonist:  he  was 
well  made,  and  spoke  the  Dutch  language  tolerably  conect,  and  with  tcderable 
purity.     He  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  noted  aotong  the  Bas- 
tard-Hottentots, by  name  Cornelius  Kok,  who  lives  now  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Orange  river,  and  who  always  made  one  of  Colonel  Gordon's  suite.     At 
that  time  his  principal  occupation  was  elephant-hunting,  and  he  carried  on  a 
contraband  trade  in  elephants'  teeth,  by  which  he  had  a  prospect  of  soon  be- 
coming a  rich  man.     According  to  the  information  we  received  from  his  son, 
it  seems  probable  that  Le  Vaillant  was  well  acquainted  with  him.     On  our 
enquiring  of  Solomon  whether  girafifes  were  to  be  found  in  the  country  where 
we  now  were^  he  said  that  the  first  to  be  seen  were  in  the  Briqua  country, 
whither,  in  his  early  youth,  be  had  several,  times  travelled  with  his  father. 
They  had  once,  he  said,  killed  a  very  large  and  beautiful  giraffe,  the  skin  of 
which  they  bad  stripped  off  carefully,  with  the  intention  of' selling  it  in  the 
Cape  Town»    However,  on  their  journey  thither,  when  they  were  in  tbfe 
Karree  mountains,  they  met  with  a  Frenchman  upon  his  travels,  to  whom 
his  fether  sold  the  skin  for  twenty  dojiars :  the  same  Frenchman,  he  sartf,1had 
shot  various  sorts  of  birds  and  otber  wild  animals,  for  the  purpose  of  stuÜlh^ 
them«    He  travelled  with  them  tome  way,  and  made  many  enquirUift  of  them 
concerning -the  country  on  the  other  side  of  the  Orange  riven 

When  we  had  enrolled  in  our  regiitef  the  names  of  all  the  fathers  of  fami- 
lies in  the  place,  had  listened  to  their  complaints  relative  to  the  sn)iaH-pox,  and 
the  inroads  of  the  Bosjesmans,  and  had  answered  their  enquirieET  whethek*'  xi^6 
had  any  clothes  or  gunpowder  to  dispose  of^  we  proceedteid  oif  ohr  wisiy  to 
Witwater,  which  place  we  reached  tiie'same  day  late  in  the  evening.  On  the 
way  we  were  joined  by  a  horde  of  Coran  Hottentots,  some  of  whom  Imd  al- 
ready visited  us  at  the  kloof.     These  Corans  are  the  oldest  original  inhabit« 
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:9W9d|/9|Mitking  aliQUst  the  asMt^Jboguai^  ttet  Was ;  Hmmily  spakesi  by  ;tBie 
Hiotk^ot  trilMii  iritilia liuTficolofif ,  but  whkh  bas^  not  hitherto  Been,  auf* 
,fi<if ptiy Atiftw»  by Jh>ii«top«aPi  to  acquire  fram  it  modi  insight  into  tbe 
^•eient  cttstams  aodikdbterQf.tbese  people«  They:  still  live  «Aer  tkeisiaiiber 
of  ibf^irfiir^atbenii  m  «mall  V;illig»»  or  kmais,.itt  hutaof  a  hemifiphtei«!al  farm, 
and  qre  alatbjul.by  oatiire«'  in  ilbal  they  /are  sotita  abcaessAilri  n  hrabdiiig  t^if 
tkirtbfti^b  t)«eir  cowitry  is  ex4^eiiMiy  well  adapted  4ol  ll,  «s  thk  almiger  aai 
MMis Mtdustripus  Caffre  tribes.  With. these,  .wbo  are'iksir  neaseMiMgh- 
iMWIt  tl^y  live.^o.ipwy  gdod  tefi»a;  b<it:«  |M<petiiai.'waMife  fitibsiits  b^ 
Pme»tti^$»*eLXiA  tbeiBa^esmaiia^  4lto:lMtaramLhWiMl  by  theaii  to  .esifres4 
Tb^GcMQe  have  hitherto  been  very  irtiooeously  caiifimndediwitlbdwBb^iM' 
nians ;  b(it  they  are  a  totally  distinct  peopfev having  tkiit  prhrcipal^restdMDfc 
on  tJ^e  ba^Jis.of  the  Narb  and  Vaal  rivers^  oorth-east  kmm  wherewaiiofr  werif; 
and  south  of  the  Beetjuan  couqlry.  Tbeyraie  divided  into  sewial  trüMv  #4 
j^iucifftlef  vidiich  are  called  the  Khirrmailrii  iimUhffTfhwftainnhis  ivHteir 
m^  4mk1  corporeal  firucture  they  reseiable. the  Hotte&liota  veryttosb^bafc  tha 
ciieek  and  chin  bones  are.  less  prominent^  And  the  Wkmie  face  i» morerd^al 
than  ^(me  other  of  the  Hottentot  tribes«  Tfaay  hehre  all  a  kind  offvohipttiQUS 
expression  about  the  «xiouth,  which;  united  witb  «  peavUttriwiU  rdl^  of:  the 
esf^jomA  a  MVgli  bmkaB  tianner  of  apettMig»t give' thai«  mlliyshai'  Am  '^pM^ 
«Q^e.of  io.t«s|«rilbii ;  »or  indeed  ffti  tberjiifakifiedl  rby  k#«iErsetheyase  truly 
a-^W^uptuoiis  race, .  deficie»*  i»*  bodily  etreiigtlr^  aad'd^atfltttat  tf.«ininial 

Their  clothiag  oinsastii  ip  a  nta^  6f  iisepawd  bhrn,  ihAbf  ekäev.itoai  ah» 
bidei  of  tbew  «std^,  »r  frojp  tb(|pe.4iif -^«the  nmfedtsiinsrrir  is-  swaRer,'  «nd  <if;ia 
«NMWiliat^Mereiit  foMn  ihMtitbat^wöna  by;Mie  Beety— oai  t  ändialnardr  ea4d# 
jofeevefal  small  akisis-.mew^*  tc^hcr.  Aifeaüurile  nede^illi'thelD  is,  W 
fcmpa  iguresof  v>a»%Bi,lrindiH»n  the  haity:8id€r  efsbeae  inaqtles«  They  liada 
jfitb  the  BMt)«atB  W  ornaiMmts  for  tbeieais,  Mck,  and  arms«  Tfae^cattTe 
are^beid  i«  bigb  oopsidprationlfay  them :  they  take  «neb  MOMi:.eairBriQftilMi 
casaitwesthaiKbeotIrr  tribes,  arlhan  mott*#f *tbb  cdbawte;  They  .kretea 
much  eelebiilid  for  training  die  oaien,  aa  nding  ifnd  dfantbtatoimals,  tfai*  tiic 
Beeljuans  acknowledge  them  to  be  in  this  instancetheb-maatMa,  and  pufchaa* 
id  tbam  those  tlMf  they  uae  fiur  rulii^. .   Theaa  anioiadt.  go  fot  exceedingly 
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.gtfoi tMt <ir  gftOop,  m^.  dear  a'flmit  4m1  nf  gfiMiBd  in  atwy  «hoit  tilM. 
There  is  no  oec«pios«Mrto  beiwib  ivith>lfaMi :  'tis  suflcieot  ta  «Mch  tbcti 
with  «thin  Mier.  The  rider  never  neglealei  whe»  he  disaotnt«^  to  feeve  ^kt 
eoimal  ledeboutelcNriy  for  a^iuvterof  an  hour«  tlM»  be  aiey  etcd' bjr  degteee« 
.The  faridlB  ia  ftateoed  to  a  wooden  pin«  aiiiek  threagh  the  noae,  and  a  eheep^ 
or  geatV  vkiq  eerves4«  aeaddle.  On  tUe  fllie  rider  bw  eo  tm  a  seat,  that  he 
ia  in  aodenger  of  bokif  tlRDwn  hy  even  the  #ihfeat  evw  The  Corans  do  not 
appftjr  theaneliiea  at  all  toegricnlttiie :  t\mk  iweiMoga  mm  apheritel  huts,  verjr 
ameh  bfca  thoeeef  the  Keoaaaa,  hot  not  so  spaeioua.  Some  skins  and  Mi•^ 
-oa  wbieii  ih^slsep,  some  ieatber  knapsaeks,  and  a  sMt^  of  vessels  setaMlMNtt 
InthrforSA  ofcans^  wWeh  ara  cut  oat  ef  a  piece  of  sotid  wood,  mM  some  es^ 
lAashesmad  bamboo  eaoesi  ^omfmm  the  whole  of  tMk  bousebolttbratfnre« 
Jinstof  them  wsw  abntfe  of  the  Beetjuan  meav|Mt6ryi  in  a  case  slung  round 
Ibeir  nech«^  witb  a  small  leather. bif^  or  theebeN  of  a  tortoise,  in  wMeta  is  the 
fipe^elm  «ohMSo,  and  the  Aintibr  eiribiag  ftre. 

They  hm»  na  faed  habüatian,  Imt  often  move  frem  one  place  -to  aeotfa^ 
nlwafsicasvysaff  witb  titom,  as  is  the  enstom  among  the  oAer  tribes,  the  staves 
mid  mali  of  whieb  ibeir  huts-am  buat.  All  tbe^oods  and  chattels  are  packefl 
tagather  within  a  very  small  compass  on  the  back  of  the  patient  ox ;  and  thus 
a.  whole  Cmaaa  viHiipataslrtlcfkt'aad  in  full  march  in  a<few  mements.     Their 
temef  fsrasmMBit  is«be  some  aawisb  the  other  Hottentot  «MMr:  Aie^b* 
mt  petaea  i»  the:kf«ai  ia  tbe  «ptara^  or ippovoet :  he  Is  ^^Äe"  leaAtt  0f^tii« 
par^^mai tkmspekmimn  on; aU  OKsaicpa,  wkbiMirderiviog  from  ttiiü oflce 
any  judicial  right  over  the  rest/    His  authority  is^ exceedingly  circumamibetf, 
and  m^one^oiimidimihimaaifm  srbatfy bsamii  »toy ield^obeitcnm  tb  him ;  nei* 
tbeadamfaahmmelfeferpeataBdito  eomssan^iliem.  *  ^Onfy  ittdwa  of  bemg 
iriÜ^ed  to  daiundtlnmselvea agSROSt  afoseign^eMmyte^he  1lie>fMPt;  4ieca«ise^ 
teiagljbaricfaest,  beiaoftramest  fromthentmcl:^    'Mimdüy  of  *wiv4a  is  net 
ooflkrary  to  tbair  inaf  imsiana ;  yat^I  aevwhemii  of  iiimf  'ia<y  wkto-WkNnom 
sfepWJOMiwifa    Tbcjjicard  by  nasmwfood^tempm^d  ;'  Wt^tmy 'ttw  Miotem, 
amdtdbiimttahomiytgmatiMSrmtA)r.otbisrs;'hMs  ettMwa^tlUM^ the  Hotten- 
«atvtberafbra  easp<«o<  he*  ddeeloeil  in  tndlobing  witb  tbeoh  kaid,  4^mmahmr 
aim^dtys'rtiiüf  mm/to  any  pnrpese^by  'AeMSitmetien  ofstwif  B^wsia,  to» 
haow,:md  theddiacknmfi«»  .  /         . 

4lie>eompaq^«ii^Wiw.joiamdtii8  wem  ateeüawSifsbf  with  ei|^ar  ten  «f 
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his  people»,  wboie  habihitioo  ww  tt  tbei  iwnieni  only  at  thd  dlrtdlK?«  of  ii 
f€w  hours.  He  had  livtd  ^vhiieio  the  colony,  atid  hadbcM,  wilb  several  of 
hifi  followers,  in  the  service  of  afcrmer.  Htre  his  good  bahsviour  acquired  b!m 
many  frieods ;  anditwasoot  without  r«fr»t  that  tbey  sair  him,  after  some 
yaara,  returo  to  bis  native  couqtry.  He  himself  repented  of  this  hasty 
Bseasuret  a^d  ceqiifstaA»  when  we  should  fiass  that  way  again,  that  he  might 
be  peraiitted  to  joio  us,  aod^tek  his  old  acquaintaace  among  the  oelonists. 
He  said  that  it  was  impoaaibile  lor  him  to  remain  longer  where  he  was,  on  ac« 
coiipt  of  being  so  grievously  molested  by  the  Bosjesmans^:  if  the  Bastard- Hot- 
tentots wer^  not  so  near,  and  bad  Mt  sometimes  taken  -faina  under  their  pro- 
teetkMi,  be  should  long  a^o  have  lost  ail  4m cattle,  perhaps  not  even  have 
eacafMd  with  bi*  life*  But  these  good  friearis  were  now  destitute  of  powder, 
and  could  not,  without  great  diftes^ty,  protect  their  own  herds.  He  was  de« 
sirovs»  therefore,  once  naore,  to  seek  hiafortaneiniiiaMctent  situation.  Somtf 
of  our  eompany  recollected  him,  ood  obaerred,  that  wbeo  he  was  in  the  co- 
lony, the  name  of  Slapparm  was  fiven  him»  because  he  was  iame  ki  the  left 
arm.  His  corporal  was,  for  the  same  reason,  called  BuffuHimt,  because  he  had 
once  been  thrown  down  by  a  buffalo,  and  Wotmded  by  him 'with  his  hom  in 
the  thigh«  It  was  after  him  that  the  Biesfoossta,  where  we  stopped  On  the 
sixth  of  June,  received  the  jame  naoM.  Another  of  these  people »hed^  in  likb 
mminer,lieea  thcown  down  by  a  buffilo^^and  waaso  mueh  hurt  as  to  be  ren- 
dered an  absolute  cripple ;  it  waanot^thout^feat^ffleulty  that  he  could  sil! 
upon  aaox»  We  «fterwards  saw  many  of  the  aamges;  Who  bore  about  thettr 
strong  aftfbs  of  the  iU«treatq|ent  they  had  ascfeived  iroa  these  miscbie^us 
animals-;  anwng  ^bffs  majT  b«  ttieMioned  a  Beetjuan,'  wboM^  teft  ear  ^had 
beea  severed  Ipom- his  bead  by  Cbe  taiad  of  abuffiilo,  as  if  it  haA  been  cut  ofl^ 
by  a  razor:  be  waaiaaH^d  fagr-lfift'OtliittiymeB  atikar  this  acdd^iit.    -  > 

The  inhabitants  of  Witwater  wwm almost  all  Hementots :  there  was  otily  one 
bastaxd  fanüly  amoi^  them»  As,fiDtarft«r  pf  the  sttttH-^pox,  we  pitehed  6ur 
c^Wi^ata  Uiktle  distance  ftoas  liie  srsUa^ywe  weie  <t^ry  much  disturbed  Tn  the 
IMfbtcfciy.tbeJackaliaiidblaHasi  abeyi ventured ao  near,  and  terr^fted'ourdxen 
afid  «he^p  to  snob  a  infir»^  that  thcae  cueasursa  broke  loose,  and  were  wifh^ 
4i4SK»ilty  QoUected  together  again  im  .tha^moralng«  We  also  heard  Ae  noise 
ofquaggasnaaf  our  gamp  incessantly  the  whole  nigh tf  through«  .'  «• 
.  I'b«  A<»t  morniag  we  prooeaded  bnwaidsi  the  wemtb^r  b«ing  ^iMry  coM. 
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The  irires  of  the  Corans,  who  had  associated  themselves  with  us  the  day  be- 
fore, joined  the  party*,  running  by  the  side  of  our  waggons,  while  the  hus- 
bands rode  in  great  state  upon  their  oxen.  These  lords  of  the  creation  were 
exceedingly  angry  that  their  ladies  would  not  stay  quietly  at  home;  and  took 
great  pains  to  excuse  themselves  to  us,  and  to  assure  us  tbat  they  had  conle 
out  against  their  express  commands.  Upon  some  little  presents  being  ma^ 
them,  they,  however,  soon  quitted  us,  but  the  husbands  proceeded  a  consider- 
able way  ^rther.  The  extraordinary  protuberance  of  the  hinder  parts  of 
some  of  these  women  excited  our  utmost  astonish nient;  the  more  so,  as  they 
were  otherwise  in  general  very  slender.  Perhaps  the  custom  of  carryrtig  their 
children  always  on  their  backs  may  have  some  share  in  thissingular  confor- 
mation, but  it  is  certain  that  the  principal  cause  must  be  sought  for  in  the  ori-^ 
ginal  organization.  Examples  of  this  structure  about  the  hips  are  to  be  seen 
«mong  the  women  in  almost  ail  the  Hottentot  tribes,  even  among  those  in 
the  service  of  the  colonists^  who  have  never  had  any  children  ;  and  one  can- 
not forbear  agiain  observing,  that  this  is  also  the  country  which  produces  the 
enormous  fat-tai  led  sbeep« 

We  were  now  again  in  a  distrieC  abounding  exceedingly  with  game,  and,  after 
having  passed  Taayboschfontein,  the  smallest  of  the  Hottentot  villages,  leaving 
it  a  little  to  the  left,  the  fields  were  overspread  with  elands,  gnus,  and  spring- 
bocks.  They  were  soon  frightened  by  the  noise  of  our  train,  and  l>egan  to  fly,* 
^qt  we  dispersed  ourselves  about  in  pursuirt  of  them.  I  followed  first  a  troop 
frf*  springbocksi  one  of  which  I  killed;  but  tny  attention  was  soon  diverted 
from  them  by  a  party  of  very  fine  large  ostricbes«  i  also  saw  at  a  distance  a 
berd  of  bu^al^a ;  but  as  I  was  on  foot,  and  alone,  H  WM  impösiiible  to  think  of 
following  themu  After  some  hours,  I  cej«lned  our  'coiApany,  and  sent  a  Hot- 
tentot in  search  .of  my  slaugltfered  «prin^ek  ;  but  the  Bosf esmans  had  al- 
ready made  a  prize  of  it»  leading  only  thb  «otrails  as  my  share. 

Toward«  eveningt  as  we  were  proceeding  cm  our  journey,  rain  came  on, 
with  which,, afifgr  sur)«et|  snow  was  miipglMl :  lam  incommoded  «s  extreme- 
lyt  when,  qn  arriviqg  at  Leeuwenkuil,  our  tents  were  to  be  pitched  jn  the 
dark«  We  were,  moreover,  obliged  to  forego  iour  ^Mffer  entirely,  since  we 
could  nalget  the  fire  to  burn  ;  this,  as  adventurers  now  pretty  well  seasoned 
to  hardships,  we  sl^ould.not  much  liave regarded,  bad  not  the  cold  made  the 
confprt  of  a  ho(m?al  fwüioularly  desimble.-to  us«  ^  As  th^  wind  besides  blew 
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9^uh  coDsidemble  violence,  we  were  every  moment  afraid  of  tbe  tents  beings 
blown  down ;  so  that  we  all  together  passed  a  Tery  sleepless  and  comfortless 
night.  Added  to  these  grievances»  and  worse  than  all  the  others  combined,  a 
lion  broke  into  our  camp,  dispersed  our  cattle^  and  carried  off  our  best  miick 
goat,,  directly  from  the  side  of  one  of  the  waggons.  We  could  hear  the  cry  of 
the  poor  animal  to  a  great  distance,  without  being  able,  from  tfae  darkness,  to 
afford  it  any  assistance ;  and  the  next  morning  we  could  trace  the  course  which 
the  robber  bad  pursued,  by  the  drops  of  blood  along  the  snow«  The  bad 
weather  did  not  subside  till  noon  the  following  day,  but  the  evening  was  mild 
and  serene. 

We  were  now  at  the  dwelling-place  of  the  missionary  Anderson,  in  the 
lallest  of  the  Hottentot  villages,  which  contained  between  three  and  four 
hundred  inhabitants.  We  paid  our  visit  to  the  patriarch,  who  was  very  itl« 
and  so  weak,  that  he  could  not  quit  his  hut.  His  habitation  was  a  Coran  hut, 
only  somewhat  larger  than  the  usual  size  ;  it  was  very  poor  within,  but  kept 
perfectly  clean;  the  bed  was  shut  up  from  the  rest  of  the  room  by  a  curtain  : 
in  the  middle  was  a  table,  and  round  about,  some  chests  and  coffers  instead 
of  chairs.  Some  small  English  prints  were  hanging  about  the  ro6f  of  the 
hut,  such  as  the  apotheosis  of  a  child's  soul,  and  portraits  of  Van-^der-Kemp, 
with  other  celebrated  missionaries.  We  found  in  Anderson  an  amiable  ap- 
pearing man,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  with  great  serenity  and  piety  in  his 
whole  deportment.  His  features  were  fine,  and  his  eye  beamed  with  a  spirit 
of  religion  and  resignation;  this,  combined  with  the  evident  traces  of  a  long- 
standing sickness,  gave  him  wholly  the  aspect  of  a  saint,  and  could  not  fail,  at 
the  first  glance,  to  win  the  heart  of  every  one  who  approached  him.  He  spoke 
the  Dutch  language  tolerably  well,  sufficiently  so  to  make  himself  perfectly 
intelligible  to  the  Hottentots,  but  he  was  not  a  little  rejoiced  at  being  able  to 
talk  with  us  in  his  mother-tongue.  He  assured  us  that  our  arrival  was  most 
gratifying  to  him,  for  be  bad  long  wished  to  see  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment turned  towards  bis  institution,  that  he  might,  with  the  greater  confi-^ 
dence«  address  bis  petitions  to  them  for  support.  He  was  sensible  that  many 
obstacles  must  exist  to  this  assistance  being  granted  ;  and  his  penetration  did 
not  go  far  enough  to  meet  all  that  might  be  urged  by  eviUminded  individuals 
against  the  interests  of  the  government,  and  of  the  institution. 

Our  missionary  had  already  been  four  years  in  tbe  country,  yet  he  <;om- 
vox.  II.  h\ 
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plainedytluit  aolwithBtaiidhig  his  moü  ttmoom  exenibu  in  hit  vocatlob, 
be  hid  aocottpUBlied  but  little.    Thk  be  tboi^ht  wm  partly  to  be  Mcfibecl 
to  thrsüccetaive  yean  of  diouglit  wbieb  had  tatermad»  and  whicb  obKf^ed 
^  tbem  parpttiially  to  move  from  ooe  place  to  another ;  pertly  aleo  to  the  high 
degiee  of  indocility  wbich  unfortaaalely  cbaracterized  meet  of  bis  puptle.    It 
was  only  isince  tbeir  being  permaneatiy  fixed  on  that  apot  that  be  could  see 
any  prospect  of  his  efforts  being  attended  with  the  happy  oonseqneoees  which 
his  wiabeshad  anticipated.    Siiice  t;bat  ttme,  be  could  peredve  among  them 
an  increasing  spirit  of  industry,  of  docility,  and  desire  of  improven&eBt:  the 
example  of  the  best  among  the  Bastard-Hottentots  seemed  to  make  some  im- 
pression upon  thefr  wholly  savage  brethren.     His  great  object  at  present  wast 
to  keep  the  institution  fixed,  and  for  this  purpose  he  was  endeavouring,  by 
all  possible  means,  to  excite  a  spirit  of  attention  to  agriculture,  and  to  wean 
tliem  from  tbeir  attachment  to  the  nomade  life.     He  had  already  persuaded 
ftome  of  bis  people    to    build    themselves    permanent  houses    instead    of 
iboveable  huts ;  be  was  even  occupied  with  having  a  large  building  erected^ 
partly  as  a  habitation  for  himself,  partly  as  9  plate  of  assemblage  for  divine 
worship.     He  had  had  canals  dug  in  some  of  the  k>w  ground»  to  drain  them, 
they  being  too  marshy  for  use  ;  and  he  hoped,  by  this  means,  that  they  would 
the  next  year  be  fit  for  cultivation ;  he  hoped  also,  by  such  exertions,  to  in- 
crease thespirit  of  agriculture,  as  one  of  the  best  means   of  rendering  the 
people  stationary. 

•  The  Leeuwenkuil  is  a  long  valley  between  two  ridges  of  flat-topped  bills : 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  valley  is  a  copious  spring,  which  renders  the  whole  a 
sort  of  morass ;  further  down,  the  waters  are  collected  into  a  bed,  and  the 
slopes  on  both  sides  are  amazingly  fertile«     This  part  has  been  particularly 
devoted  to  agricultural  purposes  :  equal  shares  of  from  five  to  six  acres  are 
•portioned  out,  and  allotted  to  those  who  have  industry  to  cultivate  tbem.    On 
the  slopes  of  the  hills  which  border  the  great  Valley,  some  small  stone  housea 
are  already  erected ;  and  somewhat  lower  down  is  a  very  neat  house,  built  of 
wood  and  bricks,  with  a  kitchen  garden  adjoining,  which  belongs  to  the  most 
distinguished  among  the  Bastards,  by  name  Moses«    The  greatest  industry 
and  spirit  of  order  reigned  in  this  household,  more  than  is  often  to  be  found  id: 
African  farms.     Maize  and  tobacco  were  cultivated  in  the  garden  with  the 
usual  vegetables  for  culinary  purposes.    Not  far  from  the  spring  was  the  half«^ 
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fini3hed  buildJiog  designed  foe  a  church»  which  in  sise  was  mach  the.  same  as 
that  at  the  Sack  river,  but  of  a  very  superior  coostructioD.  If  the  two  instit 
tutioDS  be  compared  with  each  other,  one  cannot  be  suffici^^otly  astonished 
that  Kicherer's  should  hitherto  have  been  so  ei^ceediogly  extolled,  and 
Anderson's  treated  with  so  much  contempt. 

«  From  the  most  accurate  inquiries  that  could  be  made  into  the  situation  of 
the  institution,  and  the  relations  which  it  held  with  the  colony,  the  following 
feaults  were  obtained»  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  these  men  carry  on  a  sort 
of  contraband  trade  for  powder  and  fire*arms  with  some  of  the  citizens  ^ 
the  Cape-Town,  who  have  caUle^plaoei  on  the  borders  of  the  colony,  giving  in 
exchange  for  them  horned-cattle,  elephants'  teeth,  ostrich  feathers»  and  th^ 
bides  of  animals.  In  this  traffic  the  disadvantage  is  so  much  on  their  side, 
ibat  they  cannot  obtain  a  musket  of  even  a  middling  quality  for  less  than  five 
or  six  oxen,  or  a  hundred  wdght  of  ivory.  And  yet»  perhaps,  si  nee  inall  cases 
merchandize  can  only  be  estimated  according  to  its  relative  vatue^  it  may 
appear  hard  to  call  this  traffic  unjust«  At  Amsterdam  it  would  undoubtedly 
be  a  gross  imposition,  if  an  ignorant  person  were  taken  in  to  barter  a  large 
elephant's  tooth  at  a  frippery  shop  against  an  ordinary  coat ;  but  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  Orange  river  such  an  exchange  might  be  for  from  ui\fair.  Indi^ 
viduals  among  the  Bastard- Hottentots  have  sometimes  come  privately  to  th^ 
Cape-Town,  where  they  have  bought  arms  and  powder  more  advantageously  ; 
but  experience  has  taught  them  that  it  is  better  to  give  the  higher  price,  an4 
be  spared  the  fatigue  and  expense  of  the  journey.  The  breed  of  elephantSf 
however,  b^ins  to  diminish  very  much  in  this  country»  so  that  they  &U  ia 
thßir  most  valuable  article  of  traffic,  and  for  sonie  time  they  have  not  beett 
able  to  purchase  powder^  Till  very  recently»  a  small  supply,  whicb  they 
fnocured  from  the  English  commissaries  in  1801,  had  not  been  wholly 
esfbausted,  but  at  length  even  thatfeiled»  and  the  whole  little  colony  was 
feduced  to  great  distress  for  the  want  of  so  necessary  an  article«  This  calamity 
was  the  more  severely  felt,  since  the  Bosjesmans  had  begun  to  discover  tb^ 
thf  y  could  no  longer  use  their  fire-arms,  and  had  ther^>re  become  miKh  more 
Iroublespme»  and  bolder  in  thf  ir  incursiona» 

This  specimen  alone  is  sufficient  to  shew  the  dependence  of  the  inatitutkMi 
upon  the  colony,  and  the  folly  of  asserting  that  it  is  ^ver  likely  lo  beoomf 
dangerous  to  the  European  establishments.  Hqw  little  an  incunioQ  &om 
these  harqiless  Qien  is  to  be  apprehended»  ip  obvipua  from  their  coosidering 

Lis 
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themselves  as  fellow^citizens  of  the  colotiy,'  and  subjects^  of  the  coloniaf 
gorernment;  they  ^re  even  ignorant  of  the  bonndaries  fixed  by  the  govettt* 
inent  for  the  colony.  Anderaon'%  regarding  himself  as  completely  under 
the  controul  of  the  goyernnient,  his  inculcating  on  hisr  followers  a  strict 
obedience  to  it,  and  even  relying  on  it  for  assistance^  prove»  no  teas  the 
Silsehood  of  the  reports  circulated  i^ainst  him,  than  it  attests  the  red"  purity 
of  his  views.  It  is  very  true  that  another  Engtiah  missionary  did  in 
bis  prayers  mention  his  otvn  king;  but  this  never  happened  among  the 
Bastards ;  nor  could  such  a  thing  be  any  designed  injury  to  the  Batavian 
republiCi  since  its  relations  With  the  other  European  powers  were  theo  wholly 
unknown. 

Undoubtedly  this  little  State  deserves  not  only  the  attention  but  the 
earnest  support  of  the  government  at  the  Cape.  However  necessary  it  may 
be  that  the  extending  the  boundtiries  of  the  colony  should  be  prohibited  to 
European  adventurers,  it  is  on  the  other  hand  no  fess  advantageons  that  so 
fertile  a  tract  of  land  should  be  cultivated  and  rendered  ttsefnl ;  that  itahould 
be  inhabited  by  people  who  will  readily  barter  the  superfluity  of  corn  and 
cattle,  with  which  heaven  may  bless  them,  against  European  commodities^; 
who  are  too  remote  from  the  colony^  and  are  separated  from  it  by  so  iohospi^ 
table  a  country,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  their  ever  being  engaged  in  contests^ 
with- the  colonists  on  the  borders»  All  will  depend  in  future  upon  a  careful: 
choice  being  made  of  the  missionaries  who  are  drNowed  to  eome  hither;  that, 
like  Anderson^  they  may  unite  with  an  eager  enthusiasm  for  spreading  the 
principles  of  true  religion,  entightened  views  with  regard  to  human  policy; 
Ko  less  important  will  it  be  that  a-  strict  attention  to  rectitude  aod  good  faitK 
should  be  observed,  in  the  interchange  to  be  carried  on  between^  the'  Hotfea^ 
tots  and  the  colonists^.  For  thi»  purpose,  it  will  be  well  that  persons  of  tried 
integrity  should' occasionally  be  sent  into  the  country  to  reconcile  any  litHe 
misunderstanding»  that  may  occur,  and-  to  punish  any  ofiencea  committed 
igainst  the  laws» 

We  made  use  of  the  opportunity  n&9r  presented  us  to  recommend  the 
instructions  of  the  worthy  missionary  in  the  strongest  manner  to  the* 
attention  of  his  pupils,  and  taenforee  upoi^  them  obedience  to  him  as  one  of 
their  first  duties;  assuring  themf  that  the  neglect  of  it  wouM  be  considered  tt* 
an  offence  against  the  gorernment,  and  would«  be  punished  accordingly; 
The  diligent  were  enceupaged  to  occupy  themselves  still  mope  assiduoualy 
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with  ba&bandry,  and  hopes  were  given  them  that  the  gOTeroment  would 
lighten  the  taxes  opoc  the  produce  of  their  labour,  and  endeavour  to  have 
tlieia  supplied  with  European  commodities  at  an  easier  rate^  The  slothful 
were  admonished  to  forsake  their  bad  habits  and  imitate  the  industrious^, 
otherwise  they  were  threatened  with  being  sent  away  for  ever  from  the 
HMrtitution.  Spme  of  the  most  untractable  a^mong  the  Hottentots  were 
pointed  out  to  us  by  Anderson«  ms  those  who  «tood  in  the  greatest,  need  of 
these  exhortations  and  admonitions;  nayi  their  covrades  complaiiied  na 
less  of  these  people,  that  they  would  not  even  work  for  hire,  but  expected  tp 
be  maintained  by  the  more  wealthy  in  total  indolence;  that  thus  they  were 
a  heavy  burthen  upon  the  whole  society.  The  ag^essors  themselves  could 
not  deny  that  they  were  strong  and  healthy  enough  to  work  i  they  admow- 
ledged  also  that  sloth  was  a  crime,  but  answered,  when  asked  why  they 
would  not  work,  that  it  was  the  ünfalnt» of  the  ßedi^  theinnaie  hadprrndph 
of  man.  They  could  not,  they  said,  renounce  this  &ult;  but  God  waa 
merciful ;  and  as  they  were  so  ready  to  acknowledge  their  trani^reasionsr 
^ould  forgive  them ;  for  he  alone  who  had  Jesus  within  him,  who  wav 
of  heart,  and  full  of  faith,  could  be  saved*  H^e  again  is  a  fresh  proof  how 
contrary  the  doctrine  taught  by  most  of  the  missionaries  is  to  the  true 
welfard  of  the  human  race,  and  how  much  harder  i-l  is  to  comrert  men  to* 
Christianity,  whose  minds  are  not  prepared  for  it  by  early  euHi  vatian^  than  to 
makq  pious  and  religious  people  of  polished  Europeans»  Anderson  htmselC 
told  OS  that  It  was  always  the  most  lazy  and  worthless  people  in  his  institu- 
tidn,  several  of  whom  had  even  been  detected  in  attempts-  at  robbery  and 
murder,  who  talked  the  most  about  reKgion,  who  had  the  most  piety  i 
mouths;  with  regard  to  some,  the  fear  alone  of  making  them  whoUy 
who  would  become  dangerous  to  the  institution  itself^  induced  him.  to  letmtt 
them ;  he  should  otherwise  dicard  them  entirely,  and  idjiandon*  them  to  tbiir 
fate.  .  V     ' 

From  hence,  dispatebea  to  the  governor^  and  letters  to  our  friends  at  tfte 
Cape-Town,  as  well  as  some  to  be  forwarded  to  Europe,  were  sent  by  two 
Hottentots»  wha  were  returning  to  the  Sack  river  on  riding«oxen ;.  andthus, 
our  business  here  bang  concluded,  on  the  twanty-fint*  of  June»  wt  took 
leave  of  the  worthy  Anderson  and  his  pupils..  We  had  bem  devi«l«d  m 
some  measure  from  the  exact  direction  towards  the  country  of  the  Betljuans» 
and  now  oace  more  resumed  a  due  westerly  course«. 
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Departure  from  Leeuwenkuit. — Offgehiksfaniew,  why  so  calkd.^^Gratesqwe  äpffem^ 
Mce  0f  the  fhrceOers^'^RemanHrmtees  of  ike  Pari^  agninsi  ike  Prmeemtkm  ^f 
the  Joumey.^^Tw^  HottenUHs  murdered  by  the  Bo4e$mam.'^Their  FumUm 
teteued  pjf  ike  JVmetiing  Pmrigf.^^ohn  Blomn's  Foutdain^^The  Do§$  of  the 
Bosjeewmm* 
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-  Oüm  course  wm  bow  over  a  flat  desert  countr)",  which  scarcely  produced 
tktty.tbiftg  but  some  dry  grasses,  and  a  few  smalt  plants  of  the  tyngcnesia  tribe, 
4s  mUn^  gorterms  and  kerhheya.  By  the  dry  bed  of  a  stream  were  several 
•orts  of  mimosi^  altogether  new,  and  such  as  I  never  yet  found  described  : 
the  fbrmatioa  of  the  leaves  was  very  remarkable.  Here  we  first  found  some 
«•gb  shrubs  of  that  favourite  among  the  Beetjuans,  the  grewia  obiusifolia; 
Atfther  on  grew  in  abundance,  rising  even  to  the  height  of  a  man,  the  tareo^ 
mmUkm  campharatm*  This  is  one  of  the  bushes  in  which  the  Bo^esmans 
particularly  delight  to  make  their  nests:  its  aromatic  leaves  were  chewed 
with  the  greatest  delight  by  our  Malay  slaves,  since  they  found  the  flavouf 
w«7  similar  to  that  of  some  of  the  plants  of  their  own  country.  . 

Aftsr.ascendiog  a  small  bill,  towards  evening  we  arrived  at  Ongeluksfon- 
tain,  so  called,  because  some  years  before  a  Bastard-Hottentot  bad  th^ 
miafortuoe  at  this  spot,  by  handling  his  gun  incautiously,  to  shoot  his 
companion  in  the  chase.*  This  is  the  most  northern  of  the  villages  inhabited 
by  thö  disciples  of  Anderson.  We  found  it  inhabited  only  by  Namaaquas, 
sad  Hottentots  of  the  Great  river;  they  were  nevertheless  equally  civil  and 
obliging  as  the  others.    They  brought  us  milk,  panther-skins,  and  oxes. 
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*  All  tkew  pimtet  have  likewise  Csraa  names j  which  I  had  cölfeeCed  with  iike  iateallsft  sf 
tmsvtisg  tkeor  eqnMj  itt  my  work,  t  soon  fottsd  hoWeter  etdMr  Aet  Üum  SMMi  helssgri  la  Oe 
'#hsis  MrtriiC)  Off  elM  tiaiAs  realdsiies  of  eMh  siosie  horde  had  a  dtlleiffit  appsUafioi^  op  was 
IwoasiMpepd  diftwiftly»  Besides,  a^  these  oattes  are  io  geoetal  ^erj  loag,  and  as  the  pronoii. 
^tioo  of  Item  isextremclf  difilcult,  I  haVe  confined  myself  to  giving  the  Dutch  names,  whick 
an  nach  morensed  bjr  the  present  inhabitants  of  thedistrict,  and  atford  less  danger  of  afteratiom 
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whieh  di^  offisred  ii>  ezchanige  for  our  European  goods  upon  very  reoaonable 
teraiB«  As  the  last  day's  |ouroey  had  bee»  very  long,  and  as  the  next  spring, 
hy »at  'the  distance  of  more  than  a  day's  journey,  we  determined  to  proceed  a 
part  of  the  way  only  on  the  tweaty^secoad,  taking  with  us  a  provision  of 
water  suflieieBt  to  satisfy  our  wants  for  the  night.  We  did  not  set  off  tilf 
the  afternoon.  Such  long  vests  toe  often  very  necessary  in  journeys  like  tb« 
pieaent,#ot  obljr  to  relieve  Cbecattlet  btttabo  for  preserving  the  health  of  the 
travellers»  wbo  otherwise  wotold  be  lid)ie  to  suffer  much  from  a  want  oC 
deMiliness  a»d  propet  food.  It  was  not  indeed  possible  for  us  to  pay  all  the 
«tteation  that  eould  have  been  wished  to  our  dress,  and  to  the  neatness  of 
our  exterail  apf)earance.  From  the  time  that  w^  quitted  the  Sack  river  wq 
bad  constantly  passed  the  night  with  our  clothes  on,  that  in  case  of  danger 
we  mis^t  he  ready  in  a  moment ;  nor  did  we  ever  sleep  in  a  bed  till  tbreer 
s&onths  after  this«  at  our  return  to  Tulbagh«  From  circumstances»  we  were 
obliged  often  to  remain  a  week  together  without  being  d>le  to  change  our 
clothes.  Our  large  trunks  were  in  the  waggons  under  a  quantity  of  other 
goods,  and  seldom  .could  be  unpacked :  we  had  only  each  a  little  cfoak-bag 
with  some  changes  of  linen,  and  these  we  were  often  obliged  to  washourselves» 
since  the  slaves  either  had  ieally  not  the  tine  to  spare,  or  did  tbem  so  ill  dfiat 
we  could  scu'cely  wear  them.  In  like  manner  we  were  also  obliged  occa«^ 
sionally  to  mend  our  clothes,  and  even  our  shoes»  oursel^ves,  because  therß  was 
no  one  amongst  us  who  could  do  it  better. 

In  the  early  part  of  our  journey  we  bad  made  a  point  of  shaving  ourselves 
segulariy;  but  as  we  found  that  the  water»  being  strongly  in4iregnated  with 
natcon,  could  not,  from  the  particles  of  sulphuric  acid  which  it  contaioedi  be 
easily  made  to  froth  with  the  soap,  and  besides»  that  perhaps  for  five  or  six 
days  we  had  no  opportunity  of  performing  this  ceremony»  we  at  lemgth  agreed 
to  wave  it  altogether,  and  we  began  now  to  have  all  of  us  very  respectable 
heardsu  Kri^;er  and  Van-der-Byl  in  particular  acquired  by  tbfs  means » 
most  venerable  aspect,  which  sometimes  produced  a  very  favourable  impres- 
sion upon  the  savages,  and  pleased  them  e3(ceedingly.  Otir  whole  ej:teriQF 
indeed  gave  us  so  strou^y  the  appearance  of  adventurers»  tbat  we  oftea 
oould  not  forbear  laughing  at  it  ourselves:  it  would  have  afforded  ao 
interesting  spectacle  to  any  European  who  hsd  suddenly  come  wnoqg  us^. 
We  had  among  us  peopk  of  all  coWvs»  and  clothed  W  ^  vMiety  of  fii9hi.9iw; 
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natives  of  Mozambique  in  Malay  ganneote,  with  a  sort  of  turbans  6a  their 
heads,  and  foil  short  breeches  ;  brown  Malays  with  their  hair  twisted  up  in 
curls  upon  the  head ;  hair«-naked  tame  Bosjesmms  with  bodies  smearäd  civet 
with  grey  ashes ;  yellow  Hottentots  with  cloaks  of  sheep^skin  and  skin  caps ; 
Bastards,  with  brown  leather  waistcoats  and  breeches,  lai*ge  white  felt«hafs 
ornamented  with  black  ostrich-feathers,  and  black  mustacfaios ;  colonists  in 


their  light  national  costume;  and  lastly,  Europeans  in  old  hal{»woni«Ottt 
clothes  of  various  fashions ;  one  was  in  a  short  shoot inc^Jacket«  with  a 


night-cap  and  fur-boots,  another  in  an  uniform  with  a  helmet  cap  «od 
military  shoes,  perhaps  large  woollen  stockings  drawn  over  the  leader: 
breeches.  These  varied  costumes  composed  particularly  picturesque  groups^ 
when  in  a  cold  Evening  they  were  collected  together  round  a  large  fire,  and  tha 
light  was  thrown  from  below  upon  the  black  or  bearded  countenances;  the 
fire  perhaps  illuminating  ä  rugged  mass  of  rock  in  the  back-ground«     A 

« 

faithful  sketch  of  such  a  group,  with  the  horses  standing  near,  and  the  arms 
and  saddles  lying  about,  would  have  aflbrded  a  most  admirable  frontispiece 
to  some  terrible  romance,  in  which  a  troop  of  banditti  were  to  play  a 
principal  part. 

We  had  here  again  another  conflict  to  sustain  against  the  reluctance  of 
some  of  our  party  to  proceed  on  the  journey.  The  Namaaquas  had  only  a 
-  few  days  before  been  attacked  by  a  numerous  horde  of  Bosjesmans,  and  the 
sufierers  asserted  that  the  district  before  us  was  the  true  native  country  of 
these  marauders ;  that  they  were  here  bolder  and  more  formidable  than  near 
the  colony,  and  their  numbers  were  so  great,  that  if  they  were  to  make  a 
serious  attack  upon  us,  our  force  would  not  be  sufficient  to  resist  them« 
Our  guides  added^  that  we  should  not  meet  with  a  hunlan  habitation 
between  that  place  and  the  Beetjuan  country;  that  our  horses  would  be 
famished^  and  no  longer  able  to  move ;  that  we  were  ill-provided  with 
powder r^bat  we  had  not  more  than  three  or  four  effective  dogs;  that  several 
of  our  guiis  were  no  longer  fit  for  use;  with  many  other  objections  of  a 
similar  nature.  Moreover,  even  supposing  that  we  had  the  good  fortune  to 
escape  with  safety  from  the  Bosjesmans,  it  was  not  at  all  improbable  that  we 
might  find  ourselves  in  a  very  disagreeable  situation  with  the  Beetjuans, 
whose  dispositions  were,  to  say  the  best  of  them,  at  least  very  doubtful. 
How  would  it  foe  possible  to  defend  ourselves  agaipst.this  numerous  and 
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w$fli](e  rMim»^  IB  ewe  (hey  sbouU  cihoose  to  seiM  ow  waggon,  our  Inmes^ 
and  our  oxen;  and  h<Mr  mudit  IminIot  should  we  find' h,  suppoaJDgr  dm 
eampf^d  wilbwiff  live«,  to  be  obliged  to  retiiHi  throiigktbe  BeqeemaM^  country 
on^foot»  and  uDamied«  Kok  bimealff  vboae  ad^rice  we  asked,  seemed  to  feel  * 
falls  courage  droop.  He  had  now  foraome  time  espected  two  Hottentot 
faoiilies  who  were  m  bis  service»  and  who  were  to  follow  a  few  days  after 
bjs  departure:  he  bad  hoped  to  meet  them  at  the  RietCdnteiJi,  since  nothing 
had  detained  them  from  setting  out  fromSjbe  Beetjuan  country,  but  some 
lillle  repairs  which  were  wantmg  to  their  wi|gon :  having  the  most  peri^eC 
dependence  on  their  good  faith,  be  bad  purpose^tmsting  his  family  to  their  > 
pfQteetioo;  on  their  journey  to  the  Sack  river.  \  Some  disaster  he  was 
convinced  must  have  happened  to  them:  either  theji;.  had  been  qoercively 
detained  by  the  Bee^uaos,  or  murdered  in  the  way  by  the  Bosjesmans. 
.  All  these  represeete^ons  were  however  insufficient  to  shake  onr 
distennined  resolution,  and  our  companions  were  necessitated  to  yield  to 
our  will,  which  was  immediately  and  decidedly  declared  without  the  least 
IvsJtation.  Kok  submitted  joyfully,  and  assured  us  that  our  resolution 
determine^  him  to  proceed  with  us  as  far  as  we  chose,  for  bo  must  now 
believe  tbait  it  was  inspired  by  Grod,  who  willed  our  journey;  he  should 
therefore  think  oe  more  of  fear. 

Soon  after  noon,  therefore,  we  set  forwards  along  the  declivity  of  a  small 
hill  which  lay  to  our  right.     At  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  to  out 
Ißft,  we  saw  aiiigh  ridge  of  hills  running  parallel  %vith  it  for  a  great  length 
of  way,  which,  on  account  of  the  distaoce  that  it  extends  from  north  to  soutb^ 
is  called  the  Long«- Mountain.     The  declivity  over  which  our  route  lay  was 
interrupted  in  several  places  by  small  delis,  the  beds  of  so  many  periodical 
streams.    Though  we  sent  some  of  our  people   forwards  wit)i  piok-axee 
and  spades  to  level  the  ways  over  these  plaees,  they  were  often  dangerous 
to  oi|r  waggons,  and  wearied  our  oxen  extremely.     Besides  this,  there  was 
now  scarcely  any  beaten  track  to  be  discerned :  here  and  there  only  coulti^ 
we  perceive  in  the  grass  soioe  feint  impressions  made  by  the  wheels  <^ 
the  missionaries'  waggons.    Fi;om  hence  therefore  we  were  obliged  %o  trust 
wholly  to  tb^  compass  and  to  the  direction  of  the  mouataiae  as  o»r guides« 
Ti^  way  w.e  puisued  was.  chiefly  over  a  plain,  üniiiterMpted  by  olüA^dellli» 
or  high  sbmbs  of  any  kiod*    la  tbia  country  it  was  that  we  irMidtseo^reced- 
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the  footsteps  of  giraffes:  these  we  took  some  pftins  to  examine  eccuratel5r^ 
that  we  might  know  how  to  distinguish  them  in  future«- 

.When  we  had  aloiost  reached  the  place  where  we  were  to  eMamp  tot  the 
night,  a  most  tragical  scene  was  presented  to  usj    I  had  gone  on  before  wit 
Kok,  who,    according   to  our  usual  custom,  was  giving  me  a   lecture  in 
the  Beetjuan  language,  when  we  discovered  in  a  Httle  thicket -before  iis  the 
ti«lt  of  a  wc^gon.      As  we  approached  it.  Kok  recognized  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  people  he  was  expecting,  and  exclaimed  joyfully:  ''There 
they  are! — ^There  are  my  Hottentots^  Jantje  and  David.*' — We  hastened  up 
to  the  waggon,  and  reached  it  before  we  were  observed  by  any  of  the  party« 
At  the  flioment  when  we  ca;me  up,  one  of  the  Women^  seeing  u«,  uttered  a 
loud,  and   piercing  shriek,  and  falling  prostrate  to  the  earth  before  Kok,  * 
embraced  his  knee  in  a  tumult  of  agony.     In  an  instant  after,  the  children  - 
ran  towards  us  crying,  sobbing,,  and  lamenting,  in  the  most  piteous  manni&r, 
so  that  it  was  l&ome  time  before  my  worthy  companion,  down  whose  cheeks 
tears  were  streaming,  had  power  to  ask  the  unfortunate  woman  where    her 
husband  was.     For  a  while  renewed  sobs  w;ere   the  only  answer  he  could 
obtain,  till  at  length  the  woman  pointed  with  one  hand  to  a  little  distance, 
while  she  held  the  other  over   her  eyes.     We  looked  up,   and  saw  a  few 
paces  from  us  a  boy  about  twelve  years  old  making  a  grave  with  an  old 
iron  axe,  and  near  him,  lying  on  the  ground,  the  body  of  bis  father  wrapped 
in  a  mat.     ^^The  Bosjesmans  have  murdered  him,"  exclaimed  the  unfortu« 
nate  lad  ;  and  letting  his  axe  drop,  he  broke  out  into  the  most  bitter  cries  and 
lamentations.     After  awhile,  from  several  incoherent  answers,  which  were 
all  we  could  at  first  obtain,  we  comprehended  that  the  other  Hottentot  also, 
with!  one  of  his  children,  had  fallen  victims  to  the  barbarity  of  the  Bosjes* 
mans;  hut  by  degrees  having  succeeded  in  somewhat  calming  these  poor 
creatures,  we  learned  from  them  the  following  particulars. 

These  men  were  brothers,  unmingled  Bastard-Hottentots,  who  had  long' 
been  attached  to  our  Kok,  and  who  had  accompianied  him,  with  their 
families  and  their  property,  in  all  his  travels  for  the  work  of  conversion, 
giving  every  day  .  new  proofs  of  their  devoted  adherence  to  him.  The 
inclioation  which  led  Kok  among  the  Beetjuana  extended  itself  to  them : 
they  liv^  upon  the  best  terms  with  these  aarages,  they  learnt  their  language, 
they  adoi^ed  their  customs,  neyertfaeleas  avoiding  any  interference  in  the- 
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«Ofltests  whifsb  wer^  perpetually  takiqg  plape  .between  these  people  and 

» 

4b^  Bosjesaiaos ;  oof;  qq^  of  this  OMflerable.  race  bad  ever  .fallei)  by.  their  band», 
Xh^y  «aw  therefoKe  no. reason  to  apprehend  being  molested  on  their  journey, 
and  8trongly  rejected  the  Vfarnings  qf  the  Beeljuans  not  to  foHow  their 
mfii^tf.r,  whi>  must  already  be  so  far  before  them,  through  so  solitary  a 
country,  with  t^ir  vrocn-out  wagggn«  A.niaipb&r  of  elephauts'  teeth  which 
fbey  bad  coUecfed  tog[eth^r  they  bpped.wou^  sell  to  great  advantage  at  the 
Cape-Town,andtbey  expected  to  retu^  .welleg^uipped  with  new  implements 
for  husbandry,  clothes,  and  tools  tor  work« 

.  *On  the  third  day  of  their  journey  they  were  jioined  by  some  Bo^esmans, 

who  begged  for  the  offals  of  the  game  they  had  killed,  which  being  given 

them,  they  sat  down,  quietly  at  a  little  di^t^uce  and  eat  .them.     A.jberd  of 

sixty  oxen,  howeyer,  which  the  HotteA^ tots  carried.  \^ith   M^?^>.  strongly 

excited  th^  appetites  of  these  vor^ckou^  guests;  but  toq.diast^rdly  to  attemj^ 

to  set^e  them  by  .open  force,  though  the  little  convoy  consisted.  o(;  no  more 

than  iwp  m.^  capable  of  bearing  arms,  with  tl^eir;  mother,    their    wive$» 

and  fourteen  children,  they  formed  ^^  .plan   tp  gel;   them  by   degrees  in  9^ 

Qnntber  :of  petty  contests, .  Tlie   watphfulne^   q(  the   brothers  prevente4 

tbejr.CQiainenciBg  the  executipn   of  their,, plan  , the  succeeding  night,  bub 

the  lOext  .yiocning  tfa^sie  men,  bßing  at  ^ork  at  aoi^ae  distance  from  each  otbj^r,« 

tlie  wretched  inyaders  s^i^ed  the  favourable  mpment  when  one  of  thooti  iiail 

bent  himself  dowi^  to  ^  something  to  th^  shaft  of  the  waggon,  and  .  while, 

1^  ]>arty  engaged   him  in  conversation,    ope   of  the  boldest   thrust  a  sharp. 

basp^fii  into  hi»  back,  quite  through,  to  his  breast.     A  girl  of  eight  j^ears. 

old,  the  darJling  of  her  father,  and  who  was  standing  near  hiiv,  seeing  bis. 

'  d^ger  before  the  thrust  was  actv.ally  luad^,   uttered  a  violent  shriek,  foe. 

which  a  spear  was  run  through  her  by  another  Bosjesman.     Alarmed  by 

the  cry^  the  brother  Looked  up,  aiM;|i  saw^the  l^orriddeed  performed,  without; 

the  possibility  of  coming  in  time  to  .prevent  itp     Enraged^  he  rushed  forwards, 

having  nothing  in  his   hand  but  a  short  ax^,.  when  the  murderers,,  notwitb*^ 

standing  they  were  eight  in  niimber,.  hastily  took  to  flight.     After  having  14  ^ 

¥ain  aimed  a  strike  with  his  a?^e  at  the  bead  of  tliQ,  hindmost,  he  seized  -bis, 

gi^ii  and  firing  after  the  fugitives,,  fvpunded  one  of  them  in  the  shoulder  r 

but  before  ^e.coiUd  ^ad  his  piece,  again,  they  were  all  out  of  sight«     Bows,.. 

arrQWii»  spwfs^^ll  were,  thrpwn  ^tway  by  thep^  that  they  n^igbt  %  with  the 

.«iMler  basted'  .  ,  

urns 


The  bodies  of  the  poot  murdered  father  and  child  beiDg  fettöved  ttit» 
the  waggon,  the  patty  tinmediately  proceeded  on  their  "wvjf  lest  the 
Boqeamans  should  return  upon  them  with  increased  Anmbers.  In  order 
to  conceal  ftom  the  savages  the  place  where  the  bodies  were  deposited,  shce 
it  is  a  custom  with  them  to  misuse  exceedingly  Üke  corpses  of  those  who 
have  fallen  by  their  handis^tö  obviate  this,  they  were  buried  i A  the<!hirk  the 
following  night.  The  next  day  the  unfortunate  party  continued  theit 
flight  under  the  most  painftil  anxiety,  the  Bosjesmans  appearing  every  now 
and  then  at  a  distance  upon  the  heights,  without  daring  to  renew  their 
attack :  the  night  was  passed  in  the  open  field,  under  the  strictest  Watch,  to 
keep  the  enemy  at  a  distance.  The  next  morning,  however,  the  route  lay 
at  the  edge  of  a  considerable  thicket  of  mhnosas,  whence  the  trevellers 
were  assailed  with  a  shower  of  poisoned  arrows,  by  which  some  of  the 
children  were  touched.  Those  who  were  in  the  waggon  found  an  ektraordmaiy 
protection  from  the  dried  skin  of  a  buffalo,  which  was  hung  ein  the  side  Of 
k  by  mere  chance,  and  in  wbrch  many  of  the  arrows  shidc.  Yet  Mie 
Wretches  were  terrified  at  the  courage  of  a  single  man,  and  a  shot  flom  the 
Hottentot's  gun  drove  them  from  their  lurking-place,  and  put  tbem  to 
flight.  Somewhat  farther  on,  the  attack  was  renewed,  but  the  arrows  were 
then  principally  aimed  at  the  draught  oxen,  that  the  progress  of  the  pkrty 

«  * 

might  be  stopped.  Some  of  thesefeil,  but  they  weta  immediadeiy  replaced  by 
others;  while  the  man  and  the  eldest  boy,  however^  were  doing  this,  the 
liatter  received  a  very  slight  wound,  the  father  a  more  severe  one.  This  did 
not  prevent  his  still  defending  bis  children  and  his  herd :  eleven  of  the 
diil(fren,  notwithstanding,  as  they  continued  their  course,  otoe  after  the 
olher  received  wounds  from  the  'miscreantis.  The  morning  of  the  next 
day  put  the  final  seal  to  this  catastrophe;  tho  robbers  appealed  Wi  greater 
»iMibers  upon  the  heights  around,  and  at  length  moved  towardis  the  Ifttte 
cMVi^y  in  several  divisions,  so  as  tb  Surround  it.  The  Hottentot  fired  bis 
pitece  ,^  but  this  was  the  mOBEient  for  wh^rch  they  waited :  all  the  aitows  were 
th*A  aimed ^t  him,and  while  he  was  endeavou Hing  to  load  his  piece  ^guin, 
he  w«  mortally  wounded  in  three  places.  That  he  might  «wit  ftill  before 
th^r  <eyes^  he  bartered,  half^kinting,  to  the  wagg6n,  his  son  fdllo^rinf  liUli ; 
aitfd  the  mfiscreaots  With  a^hout  Of  Victoiry  dwve  away  ^tbe  whole  herd. 

Übt  Wontkded  matt  soon  lost  biS  speech  Md  reeollMtion^  "and  4Uaü  4ü  äl» 
space  of  an  hour.    All  hope  of  escape  was  lost  to  the  sufferers,  ^Mh  «Aowt 
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HM*»  ittbepkoe  where  «ettiecwitli  tiMa»  die  ftxle««re« of tkirir wa|!^n 
brok^.  PluDdered,  langiiishmg  witli  tb#ir  i^oundt»  iAeirititbte  death  seefoaed 
before  their  eyes.  Some  lurking  BoqeM&am  were  eeeftejkying  tbtfut  thte  hille,  an» 
it  appeared»  with  a  view  to  posseMing  theoiiaelves  of  the  last  reMaiaitig  draught 
oxeo.  The  uocertaiaty  alooe  whether  the  wounded  defender  might  not  hto 
still  alive,  whether  bis  little  rsmaioing  strength  migbt  not  yet  be  euployed 
egaiost  them»  aeensed  to  make  the  cowards  keep  aloof,  M  make  them  besitafte 
10  putting  the  fiaishing  stroke  to  the  misery  of  iheifr  tlctitus:  and  it  waa 
probable  that  they  weited  only  for  the  closing  in  of  night  to  renew  their 
attack  with  the  greater  security.  Fully  convinced  that  it  was  this  alone  which 
afforded  them  any  respite,  the  women  collected  their  children  eround  them» 
and  em)[>loyed  the  ittterval  in  prayer^  when  suddenly  the  BosjeMMM» 
probably  having  aeen  us,  disappeared,  and  hope  eoce  more  revived  io  'the 
bosoms  of  these  unfiMrtuaate  people :  it  seemed  posflAble  that  they  might  be 
able  to  reach  OngeluksfoDteio,  wfaich  they  knew  to  be  at  no  great  distanei^* 
They  wepe  therefore  hastening  to  deposit  the  dead  body  in  *  the  eiith»  pet« 
posing,  when  that  was  done,  to  employ  all  the  itrengtb  left  them  by  ttee*  dajfn 
of  anguish,  passed  witiiont  rest,  sleep»  or  aeurishment,  in  Ay4ng  with-tfab 
utmost  speed  that  the  chrnoMtances  would  permit. 

Our  compsmions»  wbo  now  began  to  jnetiff  their  former  «pprehettsioni» 
«fid  again  to  mention  our  retunikigv  were  soon  howeter  obliged  to  ^confess 
with  sbame,  that  4»d  it  not  been  for  oiTr  persevevanee,  ell  these  peoplh 
wonid  have  fallen  Victims  to  a  liormi  and  painfbl  death;  an  hour  later,  anfl 
we  had  probaMy  not  found  one  of  ihem  aiive.  The  people  themselS^ 
ocmstdeied  oor  incomp4«ehen«ible  appearaoce  io  a  place  thtongfa  wftidk 
scarcely  i  singiettaveller  passes  the  whale  year  rou«d,  and  tbart  at  thetnoftiert 
of  the  most  kmninent  danger,  as*  an  absolute  mimcle,  as  a  vi«Me  interpo^ 
sition  of  heaven  for  tiieir  pi*eservfttion.  Kok,  to  whom  they  poored  ottt 
4fbeir  hearts  in  iSke  moat  aflfecAing  manner  upon  this  stAjecr,  thanked  ua 
engnriy  wich  tears  of  gratitude  for  the  firmness  wtlh  which  we  bed»  tlMt 
«Mrnimg  aidbiMd  to  the  prosecntion  of  our  jeMmey*  Disposed  by  nH  ttria 
to  be  satiified  with  our  deteiimnaftioa,  we  found  a  stiU  farther  jiesli^fiMtfon 
of  what  we  bad  done,  in  the  manifest  cowtfrditce,  whT<:;h,  according  to  the 
tragical  relation*  we  had  beard,  was  dii^yedby  the  Boflfji^thans :  from^Oria 
eiMnidiee  w^  reeared  the  eurest  phM^  of  that  determinavie*  blrin^ 
aeaotioncd  by  <be  e¥Mtf 
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Out  first  business  was  now  t^take  care  o£ these  unfottanate  people*  .Tbr^ 
of  our  Hottentots  were  sent  back  in  the  oigbt»  well  arAied,  to  Ongeluksfon« 
teio»  to  fetch  some,  of  tbe  Namasquas  from  tbenoe,  that  they  might,  Ibe  next 
day,  convey  the  women  and  children  to  a  place  of  security.  Squio  other  of 
our  people  were  employed  in  acooiplete  repair  of  the  waggon^  and  others  dug 
s grave  to  bury  the  corpse.  This,  though  dead  only  a  few  hours,  from  the 
strong  and  dreadful  nature  of  the  poison,  was  already  in  m  state  o#  total  cop- 
ruptipn  ;  the  large  wounds  in  the  hack,  in  the  belly,  and  in.  tbe  thigh,  wene 
immo/[]erately  swelled,-  and  were  surrounded  with  >  greenish  blue  eircle« 
Thesmell  which  proceeded  from  them  wasfac.wbrse  than  what  proceeds  from 
an  ordinary  putrid  corpse.  The  grave  was  made  very  deep^  and:  the  eactfa 
pcessed  haird  down  upon  it  with  stones,  to  keep  it  from  tbe  beasts  of  pney. . 

I,  for  my  share,  occupied  myself  with  attendibg  to  the  wounded  children; 
I  washed  their  wounds)  with  wine,  while  the;  cook  made  some  strong  bioth 
for  theni  to  take.  Happily,  scarcely  any  of  tbe  woundis  were  ^nore  than  sktn 
deep,  the  miscreants  having  fired,  at  too  great  a  distance  todo  any  esaential  in-' 
jury;,  with  most  of  them  I  therefore  did  nothing  more!  timn  rub  the 
whple  body  over;  with  warm  oil^  which  I  have  always  found  ^he  best  spe- 
cific that  could  be  used  against  the  poison  of  the  Bosjesmeiiks''  arrows.  To  tbe 
deeper  wounds  I  applied,  according  to  the  ei^periencel  had  bad  of  its  efficacy, 
a  mercurial  salve  ;  the  freshest  wounds  I  only  endeavoured  to  lubricate,  and 
found  them»  the  next  morning,  vastly  amended»  tess  swelled,  and  looking 
much  better  than  tbe  older  wounds^  I  gave  the  people  besides  some  medidaes 
to  carry  with  them  on  their  journey,  and,  by  the  careful  attention  of  .the  me* 
thers  to  the  directions  they  received  from  me,  united  with  their  extreme  clean- 
liness, they  succeeded  happily  in  saving  the  lives  of  all ;  at  least,  none  had 
died  when  we  repassed  the  same  way  a  month  and  half  after,  although  the 
health  of  several  of  the  sufferers  was  by  no  nveaos  entirely  restored» 

At  day-break  our  three  Hottentots  returned,  accompanied  by  some  Kama»- 
quas,'  who  had  shewn  themselves  very  ready  to  give  all  possible  assistaboe  to 
the  sufferers,  and  repeated  to  us,  several  times,  that  they  coaaidefed  it  as  a 
Christian  duty»  Tbey  would  have  the  whole  sjtory  in  the  snorting  Hottentot 
language,  firom  the  women,  and  then  first  began,  to  make  prepasatioas  for  theif 
departure.  We  now  took  leave  of  our  ;7ro/«^c^,  making  them  some  presents 
at  partipg  of  live  sheepttbroad»  apd  wine.  Some  of  these  poor  cffeatu/ea  werra 
stowed  in  the  waggon;  others  were  mounted  upon.iidiAg«>dxaft,  which  the 
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Kamaaqnas  bad  brought  U^ith  them ;  and  as  we  set  forwards  id  one  direction, 
we  saw  them  depart  in  the  opposite« 

We  found- on  our  way  abundant  tracesof  the  conflict  above  described.  The 
frequent  deviations  of  the  track  of  the  waggon  wheels  from  the  straight  line 
shewed  filainly  bow  often  the  oxen  had  started  aside,  terrified  with  tbe^ar- 
rows;  and  we  found  two  of  these  poor  creatures  dead  in  the  road.     They 
were  swoln  to  an  enormous  size,  and  were  so  dreadfully  offensive  to  the  solely 
that  even  our  dogs  would  not  endure  to  go  near  them.      On  both  sides  of  the 
waggon  tracks,  we  found  such  numbers  of  arrows  scattered  at  intervals,  that 
we  might  with  iease  have  collected  more  than  a  hundred.     The  Bosge^ans 
despise  an  trrow  that  has  once  failed  of  its  mark  ;  anjd,  on  the  contrary«  con« 
siderone  that  bag  hit  as  of  double  value.     They  will,  therefore  rather  make 
new  arrows,  how  much  tinie  and  trouble  soever  it  may  cost  them,  than  col- 
lect those  that  have  missed,  and  use  them  again.      All  that  we  found  were 
newly  poisoned,  and  most  of  them  had  fresh-sharpened  iron  i>ointd ;  the  foftoi 
ef  these  points,  however,  differed  from  any  that  we  had  hitherto  remarked^ 
inasmuch  as  they  did  not  describe  a  rectangular  triangle,  two  sides,  havjng  a 
degree  of  convexity,  the  third  a  degree  bf  concavity,  so  that  they  formed  a  sort 
of  heart,  with  crooked  points  on  the  sides  made  very  sharp.^ 
.  .The  place  at  whi6b  we  passed  the  night  is  called  John  Bloom's  Fountahir 
ferhere  had  lived  about  ten  years  before  a  colonist  of  tbat  name,  the  remem- 
brance of  whom  was  held  in  abhorrence  both  by  the  Heathens  and  Christians 
of  the  country«     He  was  the  first  of  all  the  white  men  who  arrived  at  any  ac* 
curate  acquaintance  with  the  Beetjuans,  but  he  misused  the  consideration 
which  his  superiority  in   understanding,  and  their  ignorance  of  the  mighty^ 
power  of  fire-arms,  gave  him  over  them,  to  plunder  them  of  vast  quantities  of 
oattle,  partly  by  craft,  partly  by  main  force ;  nay,  he  even  carried  his  crimina- 
lity so  far,  that  he  once  set  on  fire  a  whole  Beetjuan  village,  the  inhabitants  of* 
which  had  fled  from  him  and  his  companions.     When  he  had  made  a  success^ 
fui  expedition  of  plunder,  he  used  to  return  to  this  spot,  and  send  the  stolen« 
cattle  by  his  Hottentots  into  the  colony,   to   exchange  them  for  powder' 
and  ball^  and  othertbings,  of  which  he  stood  in  need.    The  Beetjuansy  who  at-^ 
first  received  him  with  the  utmost  confidence^  were,  througb  this  disgracefoi 
conduct,  so  embittered' against  all  white  people,  that  when^  bftppily  for  them,' 
Joha  Bloom  died,  thfey  would  not  permit  any  Chrittitm»  td  remain  in  llieir  - 
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{i6<g|^iai«W^oad»  till  tb«  4w9  bFQtb^rs  Kiic>gff ,  who»  the  Coc im«  atsufCfdl  ifaedi^ 
were  very  well  disposed  men»  by  degrees  Fefi¥W«d  th0ir  prejudice.;  %aA  a»  tbi* 
4f|ipofl^tÄm  Kok  oontriiT^  to  i4aHprov«  so  well»  tbat  be  was  receiired  with  the 
«tQicpt  poi^d^ce. 

AwoniJMg  ^  th?  indications  g4vea  us»  we  dug  up  the  alepbaots^  teetb^ 
whifh  tljua  Ho^teptots  hsd  buried  id  th^  gio»»d,  in  order  to  lighlra  feheir  wagt 
f(M(i«  Hfta  aJßo  we  iouod  tibe  reooMiins  of  some  oxeiit  which  the  wobsod  Bsen* 
^tm^fi  m  {laviog  been  killed  by  the  poisoned  arrows;  notwilbtlafKling  which« 
thffy  w#ro  i^oat  devoiired  by  the  liouf  and  hyenas.  The  people  of  ibe  tx)mhf^ 
Hy  asattred  as  that  these  wild  beasts  have  no  objection  lot  things  killed  by 
pfiißPX^d  arsowsi  aa  long  as,  they  ace  flesh»  but  that  they  will  not  touch  them 
i^4iil9  OBCf  |he  putridity,  wbick  so  soon  takte  place»  has  commenced^  Whik 
ivy  CMWpiiHOQS^  went  in  pursuit  of^pme  gnus  aad  kudos  tint  appewed  in  the 
v^^pity  i>f  this  place^  I  occupied  «lyself»  the  horizon  being  Yery  dear  and 
^^e)»  with  asceitiyhnitfg  th^  inclinatioiQ  of  the  magnetic  needle»  and  I  found  it 
tohi^  twaaty^iburd^r^es  thirty  minutes  north-west.  According  to  the  most 
aCQiwato  calculatioBa»  from  former  and  later  observations»  the  latitude  of  this 
flae«t  ttnat  be  twenty-six  degrees  twenty*seven  minutes. 

The  following  night  was  not  passed  without  some  uneasiness»  on  account  of 
Iha  SofQesnatwis»  Sopn  after  aunset  a  strange  dog  was  discovered  in  wir  camp, 
whioh  w^hne«  wviediately  to  be  a  Bosjesman's  dog ;  and  we  bad  reason  to 
«vppaae  than  his^  o^aater  wea  not  far  off.  The  poor  bisast  was»  accovding  ta 
aH  appeai'anice,  attracted  by  the  odaiur  of  our  cookery ;  for  although  beseemed 
T9iy  ahy  of  us»  «od  wheneieer  any  one  went  near  him»  ran  away  immediately, 
lie#(waya  came  back  to  the  spot  where  our  cookery  was  going  forwards ;  and 
if  a  laora^  wja  thrown  to  him»  awaUoWed  it  with  incredibie  greediness« 
Theae  d^gs»  in  thais  size  and  form»  have  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  black- 
llaohed  fo«  9£  SoiUthcira.  Africa,  the  jackal,  as  be  is  falsely  called^  earns  mesa^ 
wßimi  ap^  tbM  it  aeems  very  probable  thai  the  one  is  realty  a  descendant  from 
the^iDthai;';  «i^y  tba>  the^jiroperties  of  the  aaimal  are»  in  the  comrse  of  time, 
■Miewhat  changed»  firom  its  having  been  tamed»  and  trained  by  the  hand  of 
^MMk  The  colouf  ianearly  the  same;  but  in  the  dog  the  Uack  stsip^  down 
tlMb«<Mtt  which  in  so  dis^iactivo  a  chaiAcaeriabic«  of  the  fox,  ia  waating:  the 
lilf^^iMPikiia^riJMASiin  th^stiff  erect  eara,jaQdthe  pomtedsno«!:  these  fbMvea 
ace  «nigh  atrwftr  (haAinanor  of  ibe  finnqpean  breeds  of  whM  are  catted  fooB- 
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dogs.  I  had  opportunitiesin  the  sqquel  of  seeing  a  great  many  of  these  dogs, 
and  found  them  all  very  much  like  each  other;  but  I  never  saw  any  so  well 
fed  as  Mr.  Barrow  met  with  in  bis  journeyings.  His  supposition,  that,  for 
want  of  better  food,  they  will  feed  upon  locusts,  I  can  confirm  from  my  own 
experience.  For  the  rest,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  they  are  never  heard 
to  bark ;  but  whether  this  be  natural  to  them,  oi*  whether,  as  the  colonists 
assert,  it  arises  from  their  being  trained  to  silence  by  their  masters  from  their 
earliest  youth,  I  must  leave  undecided.  They  are  employed  only  in  findin'o- 
out  the  tracks  of  the  game,  for  which  they  have  an  excellent  scent,  but  they 
are  never  employed  in  the  pursuit  of  the  animals :  they  are  cowardly,  and  by 
no  means  watchful  in  their  nature. 

Our  own  dogs,  even  after  they  had  driven  these  guests  from  our  camp, 
were  more  than  usually  uneasy,  barking  almost  incessantly,  while,  as  to  every 
thing  else,  the  most  profound  silence  reigned  on  all  sides.  This  excited  in 
us  great  apprehensions  with  regard  to  the  Bosjesmans,  some  of  whom,  we 
were  afraid,  must  be  lurking  about :  our  dogs,  we  were  sure,  would  not  be  so 
restless  without  a  cause  ;  and  we  could  not  suppose  lions,  hyenas,  or  jackals, 
to  be  near,  since  they  would  have  betrayed  themselves  by  their  noise.  At 
length,  however,  the  voice  of  a  lion,  which  was  heard  about  midnight,  satisfied 
us  as  to  the  cause  that  had  so  much  disturbed  our  faithful  guards.  Hitherto 
we  had  all  been  very  watchful  in  the  fear  of  an.attack  ;  the  cattle  were  col- 
lected together  wiibiu  the  waggons,  and  a  watch  was  placed  at  each  waggon, 
who  patroled  diligently  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Our  fire  was  also  ex- 
tinguished, because  it  at  once  hindered  us  from  seeing  so  well  around,  and 
made  us  conspicuous  to  theen^my.  The  kitchen  fire  alooewas  kept  burn* 
ing,  so  that  nobody  experienced  greater  terrors  than  our  cook,  whose  duty 
chained  him  to  this  post.  Scarcely,  perhaps,  was  there  ever  a  better  creature! 
in  the  world  than  this  thick-lipped  Mozambic  slave.  Wholly  unawares  that 
cowardice  is  a  failing, yet  well  aware,  from  experience,  that  iiegitgence  in  his' 
service  would  be  punished,  be  never  thought  of  taking  any  pains  to  conceal 
his  deficiency  in  courage,  and  strongly  intimated  a  wish  tlmt  his  masters 
would  be  pleased  to  content  themselves  with  a  cold  supper,  or  at  least  with 
meat  not  half  cooked.  Though  in  his  very  confined  sphere  of  enjoyment,  life 
might,  to  a  philosophic  mind^  appear  scarcely  to  him  a  moral  good,  the  dismal 
stories  be  had  heard  of  wounds  and  murders,  had  made  such  an  impression 
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tipon  bim,  that  it  outweighed  erery  other  consideration,  and  his  whofe  atten^ 
lion  was  divided  between  bis  boiling  pot  and  the  Bosjesoians,  so  that  he  never 
^nce  observed  bow  much  amusement  was  afforded  to  others  by  his  truly 
comic  gestures  aod  behaviour.  The  most  trifling  noise  terrified  him  to  such  a 
degree^  that  his  eyes,  which  sparkled  like  IheTery  fire  with  which  they  were 
blended,  and  with  which  be  stared  wildly  into  the  dark  desert  around,  became 
three  times  as  large  as  they  were  before.  If  a  dog  approached,  and  was  drive» 
away,  he  followed  him  eagerly  with  his  eyes,  watching,  by  bis  movements, 
wbicb  side  he  might  expect  the  enemy  to  advance^  and  then  crept  awhile  un- 
der  a  busb,  till  the  pot  boiling  over,  roused  him,  and  he  sprang  forwards  to 
checl(  its  fury,  forgetful  for  the  moment  of  danger,  thinking  only  of  the  con« 
sequences  attending  a  neglect  of  duty. 

At  the  return  of  da}',  from  many  indications,  we  savir  plainly  that  five  or 
six  of  the  Bosjesmans  must  have  been  lurking  about  in  the  vicinity  of  our 
damp  at  night  t  in  Isome  places  it  was  clear  that  they  had  been  lying  flat  oa 
the  ground,  within  a  few  paces  of  our  waggons.  On  this  and  other  oc- 
casions we  bad  to  regret  the  neglect  of  an  article  in  our  equipment,  which  £ 
had  earnestly  recommended  as  of  essential  importance,  and  which  was  only 
omitted  through  the  inattention  of  the  man  to  whom  the  care  of  providing 
every  thing  io  the  list  given  him  was  confided  :  this  was  rockets  and  other 
fire- works.  From  the  total  unacquaintance  of  the  savages  with  these  fires  in. 
the  air,  they  would  have  inspired,  particularly  those  that  make  a  great 
explosion,  greater  terror  than  the  fire-arms  themselves.  They  are,  more- 
over, partly  from  being  more  harmless,  partly  from  keeping  alight  for  a  longer 
time,  exceedingly  to  be  preferred  as  objects  to  inspire  terror.  I  think  I  may 
strongly  recommend  to  any  future  travellers  through  this  country  a  parti-^ 
cular  attention  to  this  hint ;  the  rather,  since  the  fireworks  may  not  only 
^  made  of  the  greatest  use  uoder  this  point  of  view,  in  case  of  a*  hostile  dis- 
position among  the  savages,  but  if  friendly  relations  be  established,  they 
might  be  rendered  a  high  source  of  amusemenfe  and  enjoyment  to  them». 
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The  CiToes  of  Sibihlong. — A  Buffalo  shot. — Siompjesfonlein.—Batavian  Deserters.-^ 
Hunting  the  Giraffe. — Extraordinary  Manner  in  whicK  this  Creature  moves. — A 
young  one  skot.^^Maputi.^^Rissipien.'^The  VaUe^  of  Koossi. — Jf^rr  hunting  of 
Giraffes^  and  Danger  encountered  by  ihc  Auikor  inaonsequenee.—Arri'BiUafike 
Pmrty  in  the  Countrjf  of  the  Beetjuans. 

A  co2ff.»iD£RABL£faill«  witbatiigh  coofasftl summit,  was ibe first pbjeetiriMr' 
thy  of  reiDArk  that  presented  itself,  as  we  proeeedkd  oo  our  wsy.  li  was  eon- 
poaed  of  brown  iron  stooe,  and  on  the  «sat  side  was  ucayem  Mrith  a  broad  ao- 
traooe,  rugged,  aad  rtMning  deep  loto  a  ^ast  atratu m  of  ochrsceous  iroa*  Tbie 
fvfaole  baaeon  this  side  consisted  of  90  iron  day,  somejiniea  <of  a  o^oce  of  l%m 
^esp  rose  colour,  sometioies  4of  aa  oe^bune  yellow,  soroetijEDfts  of  a  bcowoidi 
iron  clay,  miaglied  ab^adaiHty  witb  cryatala  of  mica,  very  brittle,  and  of  .a 
lead  colour.  Tbis  siil^sitaDce,  rubbed  to  ^ow^er,  aad  mixed  wi  tb  fat«  is  much 
wed  by  the  Beetjuaus  toaoiear  tliisiff  skin  and  hair;  and  £ar  that  pur{>ose 
Isifpe  quantities  of  Uare  brougbt  by  them  from  this  spot.  The  cave  bean  the 
same  QifSibiblong,and  it  is  the  most  southern  point  to  which  the  waaderings 
of  the  Beetjuan  people  /extend.  The  colonists  csU  tiie  mountain  BlinkUp 
(glüimng  rocfcji  and  formerly  used  to  relate  stories  cooceittusg  k  /of  .extrava« 
fanoe  beyoAd  all  bounds» 

We  went  into  the  CO  Tern,  eaprying  lighted  lanthomsin  ourhsftds;  and 
when  we  had  descended  about  thirty  paces,  came  to  an  archway  aot  miore  tl\sii 
•a  foot  and  a  half  in  baight.  Through  this  we  wece  obUgfd  toxjrawl,  when 
we  entered  a  Sort  of  paasage,  runaing  in  a  horizontal  direction,  by  whieh  we 
aoQD  arrived  at  a  sf^acious  lofty^arched  rootm»  whence  issued  six  or  eight  other 
caverns«  All  about  the  arched  s.ide^s  and  roof,  the  chrystals  sparkled  >yith 
the  reflection  of  our  lights,  aad  our  hands  and  cloarhs  had  acqjuired,  iroqi  tj^e' 
soft  and  greasy  nature  of  the  stone,  quite  a  shining  brown  appeara^ice. 
Lssge  pieces  of  the  stpne  were  broke  olT  with  a  little  exertion,  p^d  great 
masseB  about  the  roof  seemed  ready  to  be  shaken  down  with  any  coavülsipa. 
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A  few  weeks  before,  as  Kok  told  us,  three  Beetjuans,  having  broke  oft  a  pi<*ce 
of  the  stone  incautiously,  or  perhaps,  in  order  to  see  the  better,  having  oiade 
too  large  a  fire,  occasioned  a  violent  shock ;  and  when  search  was  made  for 
them,  it  was  found  that  they  had  fallen  into  a  large  cavern  in  the  interior  of 
the  mountain.  Although  there  was  nothing  disagreeable  in  our  situation,  as 
far  as  damp  or  cold  were  concerned,  yet  the  idea  of  so  dreadful  an  example 
made  us  soon  retrace  our  steps,  and  quit  the  cavern  :  two  of  the  company 
still  endeavoured  to  explore  a  steep  passage  to  the  left,  just  at  the  en-.^ 
trance.  They,  however,  returned  almost  immediately,  having  found  the  fresh 
dung  of  a  lion  :  this  seemed  to  indicate  thai  it  was  not  safe  to  venture  farther. 

After  we  had  examined  two  other  small  cavities  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
mountain,  and  given  our  cattle  food  and  water,  with  the  latter  of  which  they 
were  furnished  from  a  stream  that  flowed  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  we  pro- 
ceeded on  our  way,  and  came  to  a  tolerably  extensive  plain,  lying  on  a  regu- 
lar even  slope,  which  had  scarcely  any  soil :  the  surface  consisted  almost  en- 
tirely of  a  grey  quartz,  whence  shot  but,  in  some  places,  single  hard  crystals, 
capable  of  resisting,  for  a  long  time,  the  impression  of  the  air.  From  the  refts 
'in  this  slopy  surface  a  few  small  succulent  plants  sprung  up,  particularly  of 
the  slope/turn  and  mtsembryanthemum  tribe:  of  the  latter,  were  several  wholly 
new  to  me :  these  were  not  a  little  annoying  to-  our  horses  and  oxen,  into 
whose  hoofs  they  frequently  stuck.  On  this  plain  we  espied  a  considerable 
herd  of  buffaloes,  to  which  we  immediately  gave  chase,  and  a  lai^e  bull  was 
shot.  He  was  still  alive  when  we  came  up  to  him,  and  so  enraged,  tearing 
the  ground  with  his  horns,  notwithstanding  that  a  large  quantity  of  blood  had 
already  flowed  from  the  great  artery  of  the  neck,  which  was  shot  through, 
that  nobody  dared  to  go  near  so  powerful  a  creature,  struggling  with  the 
agonies  of  death,  till  the  conflict  was  ended.  He  was  then  cut  up,  and  one  of 
the  waggons  was  freighted  with  some  of  the  best  pieces  of  bis  flesh.  While 
we  were  performing  this  business,  I  was  struck  with  a  peculiarity  in  the  struc- 
ture of  this  animal,  which  has  been  overlooked  by  Sparrman  and  other  accurate 
observers:  this  is  the  extraordinary  breadth  of  the  rib-bones;  they  almost 
unite  the  one  with  the  other,  so  that  on  the  outer  side  nothing  at  all  is  to  be 
seen  of  the  intercostal  muscles. 

At  a  little  spring,  which  is  called  the  Stompjesfontein,  our  people  found 
some  tin  buttons  with  the  number  nine  upon  them,  which  we  immediately 
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itetcgnhed  w  buttons  belonging  to  the  uniform  of  the  ninth  battalion  of  Bata- 
vian  j&gers  ;  probably,  some  deserter  from  that  corps  had  here  ended  his  life. 
Another  unhappy  beiäg  of  the  same  description,  a  German,  was  mei^tioned  to 
us  by.  Kok,  who  described,  in  an  affecting  manner,  the  questionable  mode  of 
his  appearance,  the  solitary  unsteady  life  that  he  led,  without  arms,  and  al- 
most without  clothes^  wandering  about  these  widely  -  extended  deserts, 
with  DO  other  companions  than  wild  beasts  and  wild  men.  Kok  bad  pro- 
mised to  carry  him  back  into  the  colony,  and  recotttmend  him  to  a  person 
of  his  acquaintance  ;  but  our  arrival  had  terrified  him  with  the  idea  that  he 
would  be  taken  and  delivered  up  to  us.  He  had,  for  this  reason,  disappeared, 
nor  was  be  ever  after  heard  of. 

Our  hunters  expected  to  find  a  great  deal  of  the  larger  sorts  of  game  in  the 
country  we  were  now  to  traverse,  and  therefore  rode  on  beforfe,  since  the 
noise  of  our  whole  convoy  together  would,  probably  frighten  them.  The  horse 
that  I  brotight  with  me  from  the  Cape-Town  being  almost  exhausted  with 
hardships,  and  the  want  of  proper  food,  I  was  obliged  to  forego  the  pleasure 
of  accompanying  them,  and  to  content  myself  with  insect- hunting  near  the 
waggons.  We  had  scarcely  travelled  an  hour,  when  the  Hottentots  called  our 
attention  to  some  object  on  a  hill  not  far  off  on  the  left  hand,  which  seemed 
to  move.  The  head  of  something  appeared  almost  immediately  after» 
feeding  on  theothenside  of  the  hill;  and  it  was  concluded  that  it  must  be  that 
of  a  very  large  animal :  this  was  confirmed,  when,  after  going  scarcely  a  hun- 
dred steps  farther,  two  tall  swan-necked  giraffes  stood  almost  directly  before 
us.  Our  transports  were  indescribable,  particularly  as  the  creatures 
themselves  did  not  perceive  us,  and  therefore  gave  us  full  time  to  exa- 
mine them,  and  to  prepare  for  an  earnest  and  serious  chace.  The  one 
was  smaller,  and  of  a  paler  colour  than  the  other,  which  Vischer  Jmme» 
diately  pronounced  to  be  a  colt,  the  child  of  the  larger.  Our  horses  were  sad- 
dled, and  our  guns  loaded  in  an  instant,  when  the  chace  commenced.  Since 
all  the  wild  animals  of  Africa  run  against  the  wind>  so  that  we  were  pretty 
well  assured  which  way  the  course  of  these  objects  of  our  ardent  wishes  would 
be  directed»  Vischer^  as  the  most  experienced  hunter,  separated  himself  from 
us,  and,  by  a  circuit,  took  the  animals  in  front,  that  he  might  stop  their  way, 
while  1  was  to  attack  them  in  the  rear.  I  had  almost  got  within.shot  of  them; 
when  they  perceived  me,  and  began  to  fly  in  the  direction  we  expected.  But 
their  flight  was  so  beyond  all  idea  extraordinary,  that  between  laughter,  asto- 
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iiittMieiitt  aad  tMight^  I  fthnost  forgot  my  designs  upon  tlie  fatmlMs  creaturetf* 
li¥68«    From  the  cxtinaTs^aot  disproportion  between  the  heiglit  of  the  fote  td 
thait  of  the  hinder  parts«  mad  of  the  height  to  the  length  of  the  sotcnai,  great 
obstacles  are  presented  to  its  moving'  wi-di  an j  dq^ree  of  swiCtoeas.    When 
LsYaillaat  anertsthat  he  has  seen  the  giraffe  trot,  he  spares  me  any  farther 
tfOiiUe  in  pmmag  that  this  animal  never  presented  itself  aMve  before  him* 
How  in  the  world  should  an  animal,  so  disproportiooed  in  heigh«,  before  and 
behind,  trot  ?  The  firaflfe  can  only  gallop^  as  I  can  affirm  from  my  own 
asparience,  having  aeea  between  fbrty  and  -fifty  at  different  times,  both  m 
their  slow  and  hasty  movement,  for  they  only  step  when  they  are  feeding 
quietly.    But  this  gallop  is  so  heavy  and  unwieldly«  andseems  performed 
with  so  much  iabour«  that  in  a  distance  of  more  than  a  hundred  paces, 
eomparii^  tbe  ground   cieared,  with  the  size  of  the  anhnal,  and  of  the 
aitrvounding  objects,  it  might  almost  be  said  that  a  ma«  goes  faster  on  foot. 
3)he  heaviness  of  the  moveasent  is  only  compensated  by  the  length  of  the 
ate|M,  each  one  of  which  clears  on  a  moderate  computation  from  twelve  to 
aixteen  feet.      On  account  of  the  sice  and  weight  of  the  fore-parts,  the 
giraffe  casaot  move  forwards  through  the  power  of  tbe  muscles  alone;  he 
mint  bend  back  his  long  neck,  by  which  tbe  centre  of  gravity  is  thrown 
aosnewhat  more  behind,  so  as  to  assist  his  march;    then  alone  is  it  possible 
for  him  to  Taise  his  fore4egs  from  the  ground.    The  neck  is  however  thrown 
back  without  being  itself  bent,  it  wmains  stiff  and  erect,  and  moves  in  this 
erect  form   slowly  backwards  and  forwards  with  the  motion  of  the  legs, 
almost  hka  the  mast  of  a  ahip  dancing  upon  the  waves^  or,  according  to 
4)be  pbiase  used  by  the  sailors,  a  reeüng^hip.^    It  is  not  difficult  to  overt Ae 
the  giraffe  with  a  tolerably  good  horse,  especially  if  the  ground  be  advanta- 
fjeoua,  and  somewhat  on  the  rise ;  for  it  will  be  easily  comprehended  that 
JtaMiat  be  extremely  difficult  for  a  creature  of  such  a  structure  to  move 
ufMm  the  ascent. 

The  extraosdinary  motion  of  this  animal,  the   fatigue  he  aeemed  to 
asperience  in  heaving  up  his  foro4egs,  and  the  stiff  manner  m  which  they 
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a  It  tea  been  said  that  ihe  moTetnent  of  the  knight  at  chess  was  borrowed  from  that  of  the 
«flfaffs.  If  there  be  any  troth  tti  this  tiotfon,  H  cao  refer  only  to  the  spridging  orer  crcry 
thfaii;  not  to  its  obli««e  motioDy  whioh  is  «rholly  foreign  to  that  of  the  giraffe. 
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came  to  the  ground,  ao  rivetted  iby  attention,  that  my  ardour  in  the  pursuit 
of  him  was  ^for  a  moment  checked,  and  recollection  was  wholly  lost  lu 
observation.  I  soon  however  set  my  horse  again  into  a  gallop,  and  sprang 
towards  this  wonderful  figure,  while  he,  probably  never  before  interrupted 
by  a  human  being,  and  perfectly  unsuspicious  of  our  evil  designs,  stood  there» 
looking  with  ao  eye  of  curiosity  towards  me,  without  seeming  to  be  aware 
of  my  companion.  That  companion  had  already  approached  the  anrmdl 
in  front,  but  unluckily  he  had  not  patience  to  wait  a  few  moments  longer 
before  he  fired»  and  taking  his  aim  at  too  great  a  distance,  the  shot  failed« 
Alarmed,  the  creatures  now  ran  with  redoubled  swiftness ;  besides  which,  a 
minute  was  necessarily  lost  in  re-loading  and  cocking  the  gun,  in  which* 
they  got  the  start  of  us  very  considerably.  Our  horses,  though  already  out 
of  breath,  were  again  spurred  on  ;  but  we  should  never  have  come  up  with 
the  giraffes,  if  they  had  not  suddenly  turned  round,  having  probably  seen 
some  of  our  companions,  who  had  gone  on  before,  or  had  the  idea  of 
some  other  danger,  and  oome  directly  towards  us.  By  this  means  they 
were  soon  within  our  reach,  whea  Yischer,  hastily  dismounting  from  his 
horse,  fired,  and  the  young  one  fell.  The  old  one  immediately  renewed  her 
flight  more  eagerly  than  before,  and  was  hit  by  my  fire,  but  not  in  a  mortal 
part.  I  followed  her  still  awhile  by  the  track  of  the  blood,  but  she  quickly  got 
the  start  of  me  very  much,  and  my  horse  was  so  completely  wearied,  that  I 
was  forced  to  give  the  thic^  up.  I  then  returned  to  my  companion, 
whom  I  found  sitting  upon  the  neck  of  our  fallen  prey.  He  called  to  me 
not  to  approach  incautiously,  since  the  animal,  though  wounded  in  the 
spine,  had  yet  a  great  deal  of  strength  remaining,  and  had  made  several 
efforts  to  spring  op  again»  which  he  was  seeking  to  prevent  by  keeping  the 
neck  down.  As  our  companions  soon  after  re-joined  us,  we  released  the 
poor  giraffe  iirom  his  confinement :  this  was  no  sooner  done,  than,  though 
almost  at  the  last  gasp,  it  endeavoured  by  a  powerful  spring  of  its  long 
neck  to  raise  itself  up>  and  remained  for  some  instants  with  its  body  half 
raised  from  the  ground.  It  then  fell  again,  from  weakness ;  but  in  falling,,  the 
left  iiorn  struck  against  a  stone,  which  considerably  injured  the  beauty  of 

the  skull. 

As  night  was  coming  on,  we  all  united  with  the  utmost  diligence  in. 
Ctttting  up  our  prize^  the  skin  of  which,  witk  the  most  important  parts  of 
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the  akeletoo,  and  some  pieces  for  the  kitchen»  were  carried  away.  After  the 
head  was  separated  from  the  neck,  and  the  whole  fore-part  was  laid  open, 
we  began  four  of  us  to  work  at  stripping  the  thjghs,  when  a  last  convulsive 
palpitation  of  the  whole  tendon  muscles  scattered  us  on  all  sides,  not  in  a 
very  gentle  manner.  Two  Hottentots  who  were  at  work  on  the  hinder 
hoofs  were  struck  with  such  force  as  to  be  thrown  to  the  distance  <^  three 
or  four  paces^  and  I  myself  received  a  blow  on  the  head  from  the  front 
hoof  which  I  felt  pretty  severely  for  several  days,  in  all  the  larger 
quadrupeds,  particularly  the  buffalo,  1  have  observed  an  extraordinary 
irritability  in  the  muscular  fibres,  which  probably  arises  principally  from 
the  vital  warmth  remaining  so  much  longer  in  so  large  a  mass  before  it 
can  be  wholly  expended.  The  muscles  in  the  thighs,  for  example,  1  have 
known  not  unfrequently  tremble  at  being  touched  with  the  knife  even  an 
hour  after  they  were  separated  from  the  body. 

Very  reluctantly  did  we  leave  the  rest  of  our  prize  a  prey  to  the  Bosjes« 
mans^whosefires  were  already  to  be  seen  on  tbeneigbbouringhills.  We  passed 
the  night  without  being  molested  by  them,  taking  up  our  quarters  at  the 
foot  of  a  pretty  high  hill,  from  a  wild  wooded  dell  in  which  flowed  a 
plentiful  streani,  called  by  the  colonists  Klipfontein,  but  by  the  natives 
MaputL  We  remained  here  half  the  following  day;^  that  we  might  pack  and 
arrange  our  booty  with  the  utmost  possible  care.  The  skin  of  the  giraffe 
was  well  cleaned,  and  rubbed  over  with  various  sorts  of  spices  and  other 
preservatives;  but  though  every  possible  precaution  was  taken,  such 
was  its  thickness,  that  we  could  not  wholly  preserve  it  from  injury:  in  several 
places  the  outer  skin  had  decayed  and  fallen  off  with  the  hair.  When  well 
cleaned  and  spiced,  it  was  spread  upon  the  tilt  of  the  waggon  to  be  dried,- 
and  almost  covered  it,  the  long  neck  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  shaft, 
and  the  feet  almost  touching  the  ground.  The  height  of  thia  young 
animal  in  front,  from  the  point  of  the  horns  to  the  end  of  the  toes,  was 
thirteen  feet  four  inches;  the  neck  was  somewhat  more. than  five  feet  in 
length,  the  leg  from  the  tip  of  the  shoulder-blade  to  the  toe  was  nearly 
eight  feet;  the  hinder  legs  were  six  feet  and  a  half;  the  length  of  the  body 
to  the  beginning  of  the  tail  seven  feet.  At  dinner  we  had  a  most  luxurious 
repast  from  the  produce  of  our  hunting  parties,  and  our  cook  exerted  all 
his  art  to  make  us  excellent  buffalo^soup,   ragout  of  Steinbock,  fricassee^ 
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of^tnt^94o<».and  rM9ted  giiaffe;    The  HNtterilo  pnptidular  wai  unoömiMäl^ 
teniae»  mi4  no  l^ss  w«n^fltvourtd^  eximtocdy  irhtteruad  starbogly  retetniiikip 
▼eali     It  was  tbe  unanimous  opinion  of  the  whole  party,  thM  among  all 
the  wild  animals  of  Southern  Africa»  none  was  in  flavour  equal  to  thef  iraffe« 
We  had  scarcely  travelled    an  hour  farther  in  the  afternooti,  who«  we 
discovered»  not  more  than  a  hundred  paces  from  the  road  side^  the   plao» 
where  the  unfortunate  Hottentots  bad  buri&d  the  father  a»d  dayf[hter  wiio 
fifst  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  Bofljesmana.     They  had  desdribed  the  spot  to 
I»  very  accurately»  and  begged  that  we  would  examine  whether  the  bodief 
were  untouched.     We. found  tbie  grave  not  only  disturbed,  but  both  bodiea 
dragged    out  of   the  ground.,  .and    mangled  in    a  korribie    manner;    fefaey 
were  however  little  corrupted,  th^  yictiois  having  beän  stuck  through  with' 
hassagais,  not  shot  with  poisoned  arrows.     We  stopped  to  bury  tl^m  in 
deeper  graves,  and,  according  to  the  Hottentot  custom,,  pressed  down  the 
earth  uppn  them  with  large  stones.     As  it  began  .to  grow  dark,  we  stopped- 
upon  a  very. barren  spot,  destitute  of  water,  so  that  we  were  obligped  to  give 
our  cattle  the  water  we  bail  brought  with  u$  in  two  large  >i^ine  casks.    At 
our.  .arrival   in  this  placej  we    met  a  considerable  flock  of  gnus,  and  after 
dark  a  numerous  troop  of  quagga^  passed  our  camp  at  full  gallop. 

W^  spent  this, night  i^ain  without  sleep,  the  whole  party  being  under 
the  greatest  anxiety  Jest  a  serious  attack  should  be.  made  upon  us  by  the 
Bosjesmans.  Our  dogs  barked  incessantly  on  all  sides,  and  some  of  the  most 
cotumgeous  among  uss  who,  favoured  by  the  darkness,  had  crept  upon  all- 
fours  under  th^lpw  1;>ujshes  at  a  lil<tle  distance  from  the  camp,  returned  with 
the  information  thSft  not  far  off  there  we^e  a  considierabfe  number  of  mea- 
assenibled.    ^Ouif  prepautionary  u^asure/s  were  therefore  doubled,  and  we  all 

« 

remained  the  whole  night  under  arms.  This  watchfulness  probably  saved 
uß  froip  some  mischance,  for  the  neict  morning,  when  we  examined  the 
environs^  we  difKrove.red  in  a  ^cfrcle  of  about  two  hundred  paces  round  ^ip 
camp  aboodant  footsteps  of  tbe  Bo$t|^smatis.  Our  expetieneed  hunters 
pronounceds  from  the  marks  left,  tbat  therie  m^it  have  been  «t  least  fifty 
Prowling  about* 

We  now  hastened  fqrwards  in  search  of  water  for  our  thirsty  cattle,  and 
afier  travelling  more  than  three  hours«  came  to,  a  half-<lrifed  rlake,  oveiigrowii 
with  reeds,  ,^aAled  by  the  .Beetjuam,  Rissipißn;    here  were  abundaooe:of 
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wiUUduckB  ani  water-beM.  Amo^  the  mimoM  bvdiM  around  the  lake^ 
traces  w«ra  Tisible  of  its  InnDg  bees  reiy  recentty  Cb«  abode  of  a  «DMtdeiO 
able  hoida  of  Bosjesmans.  The  booghs  were  ia  a  great  many  pfoces  bent 
down  to  tkegrottod,  some  were  even  fastened  into  it  with  small  pins,  after 
die  Mual  fashion  of  these  people :  there  were  also  many  loode  and  brc^en 
anows  scattered  about.  As  we  proceeded  forwards,  towards  evening, 
some  of  our  hunters,  who  had  rode  on,  came  back  with  the  agreeable 
iaCotmaCion  that  about  two  hours  distant  they  had  killed  a  very  large  male 
giraffe,  entirely  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  which  they  had  covered  over  well 
with  bushes,  hanging  a  pocket-handkerchief  upon  a  staff  as  a  flag,  to  secure  it 
from  the  wild  beasts,  and  they  had  no  doubt  of  finding  it  safe  in  the  morning. 
Kok  assured  us  that  he  had  never  seen  a  larger  and  handsomer  animal: 
he  thought  that  it  could  not  be  less  than  twenty  feet  in  height. 

We  stopped  for  the  night  in  a  pleasant  valley,  which  was  indeed  almost  an 
€nttre  meadow :  through  it  meandered  a  small  stream,  every  part  of  which 
contained  water,  though  not  in  great  abundance ;  this  spot  is  called  by  the 
Beetjuans  Koomij  that  is,  ike  rich.  On  the  north  side  stretches  a  long  hiH, 
flattened  at  the  top,  and,  towards  the  plain,  richly  overgrown  with  trees  and 
shrubs.  We  found  our  situation  here  so  much  the  more  agreeable,  since 
our  camp  stood  in  an  entirely  open  place,  so  that  no  Bosjesman  coukl 
i^proach  it  undiscovered.  Although  our  Hottentots  had  scarcely  had  any  rest 
for  several  days,  they  passed  half  the  night  in  sports  round  the  fire,  whicb 
eolivMied  and  amused  us  scarcely  less  as  spectators  than  them  as  actots. 
At  day^break  we  set  forwards  in  search  of  the  giraffe,  which  our  fi*iend^ 
aiip|iosed  they  had  left  in  perfect  security ;  but,  alas !  when  we  arrived  at 
the  spot,  we  found  nothing  of  the  animal  remaining  except  the  entrails ;  the 
rest  had  been  carried  away  by  the  Bosjesmans*  To  our  astonishment,  we 
could  only  traee  the  footsteps  of  four  men,  who  must  tfaerefbre  in  that  short 
portion  erf*  time  have  conveyed  away  a  weight  of  at  least  a  thousand  pounds. 
I'  havss  always  been  assured*  that  the  Boq^^smans,  ml^twithsfandTiig  their 
diminutive  site,  and  apparent  slightness  of  structure,  are  capable  ofiiuppörting 
almost  incredible  burthens,  and  they  can  carry  away  a  larg^  quantity  of 
fleab  somnch  the  more  readily,  sinoe  they  never  stop  to  day  the  animal,  but 
cQtflasfaf  akiiH  and  hair  off  all  together^  How  gladly  would  we  have  spared 
them  all  theflesb,  pro vtded  they  would  have  left  us  dM  skin  and  the  bones« 
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In  o«ir  fetum  to  Ibe  canp,  we  fliet  a  laif^e  flodk  dSentetopes,  of  a  specidk 
quite  new  tome,  and  little  known  in  the  colony:  tbey  ave.only  tobe  foirni 
north  of  the  Orange  river,  and  are  called  by  the  hunters  bastard^-elamkr« 
They  approach  in  size  pretty  near  to  the  genuine  eland»,  but  differ  from 
them  in  being  a  darker  colour,  and  in  having  horns  that  bend  backwards« 
They  are  cooaidared  as  the  moat  mischievous  of  all  the  antelope  species, 
and  instanees  have  been  known  among  the  savages,  not  only  of  Üumi 
turning  and  rudning  at  their  pursuer»  with  their  pointed  horns,  but  even  of 
their  wounding  them  mortally»  I  never  but  once  besides  saw  a  flock  off 
these  animals;  and  that  was  in  our  return:  but  in  both  instances  they  weni 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  me. 

While  we  were  thus  vainly  seeking  the- slaughtered  giraffe,  our  companion» 
had' not  been  idle;  they  had  not  only  killed  some  quaggas,  two  large ' troop» 
of  which  had  in  the  night  passed  by  our  camp  to  the  river,  but  had  abor 
shot  a  great  number  of  pintados  and  partridges.      These  birds  were  in  such\ 
abundance  here,  that  not  less  than  fifteen  or  twenty  partridges  sometftee» 
fell    at   a    shot.      The   pintados,  of  which  there  were   commonly  some 
hundreds   together,  ran  with    incredible  swiftness  among   the  bushes,  'andr 
We  were  forced  to  send  our  dogs  to  hunt  them  out  again.     Weafterwtfdr 
learnt  a  better  manner  of  pursuing  them,  and  shot  them  in  great  nundnm' 
at  the  closing  in  of  night,  as  they  were  perching  upon  the  trees  aboot.    But 
as  their  flesh  is  somewhat   hard,  and  not  very  well-flavotanad,  we  in  thm 
sequel  did.  not  much  concern  ourselves  about  them^  but  mther  ooofffaed 
Ottrselves  to  their  eggs,  which  are  particularly  good,  and  of  which  we  coHeeted/ 
Ymy-  large  quantiti^.    On  our  return  we  took  »ome  of  the  young  olie»- 
dive,  which  soon  became  so  tame,  that  when  we  stopped  for  llie  night,  we 
suffered  them  to  run  about  unrestrained  and  perch  upon  the  trees,  whence 
they  always  returned  to  us  in  the  morning  v«iy  panctUatly  to  be  fed,  anA 
were  then  put  into  their  cages  to  proceed  on  the  journey  with  u». 

On  the  following  day,  at  noon,  after  having  maintained  a  coMtant  hunt' 
of  antelopes  and  quaggas  for  several  mile»,  w»  met  at  length  with  fbur 
giraffes,  to  which  immediate  chase  was  given  on  all  sides.    When  we  had« 
pursued  tbem  some-  time,  a  troop  of  ten  ef  the  same  cresrtüres  appeavfd 
fimn  another  quarter,  and  uniting  with  the  irst,  they  all  took  a  direction 
favourable  for  Mi  up  this  declivity  of  a:leiig  hilK    The  hope  of  being  able 
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bete  to  cone  aear  enotigh  to  get  a  (kw  shot  at  them  waa  doubljr  diaappoiiiled 
hf  my  falling  from  my  horte,  and  by  the  gun  of  aaother  of*  ibe  oomfmny 
going  off  unintentionally,  from  the  owner  carrying  it  in  a  careleaB  maoqer^ 
Tbe  report  of  it  frightened  the  animak,  and  they  fled  with  much  greater 
speed  than  before.  A  third  of  tbe  company*  did  indeed  afterwaiKk  wound 
one  of  them,  but  at  the  same  isoment,  when  we  had  got  so  near  as  to  hare 
been  able  to  fire  with  effect,  we  were  all  unfortunately  destitute  of  weapdiif» 
My  piece  bad  been  injured  in  tbe  lock  by  my  (all,  and  while  I  .was  Crying  ta 
repair  it,  the  objects  of  my  aim  were  soon  out  of  my  reach.  We  would  do^ 
iK^wever  wholly  abandon  the  pursuit,  since  we  observed  th^it  the  animal 
who  had  been  shot  lost  blood  very  much  ;.«iid  as  our  horses  were  extremely, 
wearied,  we  followed  tb^m  aithile  on '  foot,  having  seen  them  halt  upod  the 
plain;  On  drawing  near  them,  they  however  again  took  to  flight,  so  that' 
we  were  ultimately  constrained  to  desist,  and  to  think  of  returning,  a6  the. 
pUfBU it  had  carried  us  southwards;  tbe  sun  was^  besides  already  decUniog. 
pretty  fast. 

«  Laige  troops  of  quaggas,  hartebeeists,  and  ostriches,  now  passed  us, 
Without  our  thinking  of  molesting  them:  it  was  more  difficult  to  resist  ten 
or  twelve  gnus  who  came  towards  us,  and  who,  by  their  boldness,  and  the 
WDEnderfut  springs  they  made,  seemed  to  court  us  to  the  attacks  we  shot 
ODAt  wbieh  proved  to  be  a  female.  As  we  bad  not  yet  obtained  aa  entire 
tkiaor  akullof  this  animal,  we  carried  away  both,  as  well  as  afcetus  which,; 
nire.friund  witbta.  So. much  time  was  spent  in  this,  that  it  was  almost  dark 
ilrheD  we  ooee  more  set  forwards.  It  now  appeared,  to  our  no  «inaU  chagrii), 
diat  our  horses  were  absolutely  exbawsted;  that  two  of  them«  even,  from  t|^. 
pitiless  maonier  id  which  they  had  been  treated,  could  not  easily  be  m^deK^ 
more  from  the  «pot*  I  resolved. tbereiare  to  dispatch  Mongi  who  was  our 
best  rider,  to  the  camp,  with  a  comqaisision  to  procure  fresh  horses  to  be  seat 
to  us,  while  I  and  yan-der»We9thyi3e&  followed  slowly.  We  still  awbjl^ 
led  our  homes  on,  but  at  leagtb  I  was. compelled  to  abandon  mine  esntH'eiy 
to  his  fate,  as  be  was  too  much  ^MgMi^d  evei»  v>  prooc^d  j^t  «i  foatVp^ce, 
Aft^raome  hours,  we  c^mis  to  a  k)w  spot  o^vergrowpi  with  bfMfhey,  ^wt^iob 
gftve  us  some  uoeaaioeaaf  as  it  wsas  very  likely  to  be  a  h^un^  oi  thß  ßo^y^ap, 
mans;  but  we  aoon  found  th4t  th^y  w«re  not  tb^  pply ^^OAmies  tQ'be ftamd« 
W^  bad  searcely  gone  A  hundred  f tep»»  w^ei^ ^ur  eani.wf«e«|li)tqd  frUh  tb« 
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töariDg  of  a  lion.  I  auggfested  that  we  sbould  not  attempt  to  go  any  farther, 
but  make  a  fire,  antf  wait  «he  arrival  of  the  fresh  horses.  This  my  companion 
opposed,  assuring  me  that  our  death  was  inevitable  if  the  light  of  the  fire 

* 

lAiould  betray  ui  to  the  Bosjesmans,  and  they  should  see  that  we  were  only 
two.  To  go  farth^,  however,  seemed  equally  unadviseable,  on  account  of 
the  lion  ;  since,  if  we  proceeded,  as  we  should  get  at  length  to  the  windward  of 
bim,..be  might  find  prey  to  be  at  hand,  and  might  chuse  to  make  a  meal  of 
Wi  To  complete  our  disaster,  we  were  nearly  destitute  of  arms:  my  gun 
was  rendered  tiseless  by  its  accident;  Yan-der-Westhuizen^s  was,  indeed^ 
loaded,  but  he  had  no  more  balls,  and  some  that  I  had  were  of  too  small' 
calibre  for  his  piece.  We  returned  back  to  the  height,  and  by  the  feeble 
femains  of  light  afforded  us  for  the  neit  quarter  of  an  hour,  we  thought 
we  discovered  that  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  was  not  bushy,  and  that  by 
feakiog  a  circuit  we  might  avoid  the  thicket  and  the  lion. 

This  circuit  we  made,  and  canie  directly  under  a  hill  through  a  deep 
rooky  valley,  along  which  we  were  often  obliged  to  climb  our  way  with  bur  hands 
and  feet.  Scarcely  were  we  again  on  even  ground,  when  our  horse,  wbo  smelt 
the  lion,  or  some  other  beast  of  prey,  suddenly  sprung  from  us,  and,  notwilh«^ 
standing  his  weariness,  galloped  away  at  full  speed.  It  was  not  without  great 
trouble  that  we  caught  him  again,  but  with  the  loss  of  our  whole'  day's' 
booty»  for  the  skin  and  skull  of  the  gnu,  with  which  he  was  loaded,  were 
ipone»  The  niöon,  which  had  hitherto  favoured  us,  was  now -sett  the  night 
was. completely  dark ;  and  the  track  of  our  waggons  was  ehtheiy  lost,  owingi 
to  the  cicou'tt  we  bad  been  obliged  to  take.  Seeking  our  way  with  ölir  handil 
and  feet,  we  kept  along  the  edge  of  thie  thicket^  and  after  groping  for  a  con« 
^jderable  time;  felt  at  length,  aa  we  thought/  very  decidedly  the  tracks  of 
wbeek.  .       . 

:  We  now  hoped  te  find  our  companions  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  which  lay  be« 
fiire.us;  and  by  tbBexertionof  our  last  strength,  which  was  nearly  exhausted, 
aa  we  had  not  ealto  any  thing  for  föur-and^twenty  hours,  we  at  length 
jnrarhed  it.  How  great  howevet  was  cur  disappointment  not  to  find  any 
tcaoea  of  tbeoa !  bow  aauch  greater,  when  ascending  a  little  way,  we  looked 
around  in  faopea  of  seeing  a  fife,  which  might  indicate  to  us  where  they 
fvercj  but  couU  not  discern  any  thing  like  one  1  ail  was  involved '  in 
oontinued  darkness»    In  the  valley  below  we  heaid  the  noise  of  nuaiberless 
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j^kab^  tbe  u«\ul  comf>anion8  of  Ui«.  Uoni  ;  and  the  idi^a  of  Ihis  bqw  dMgfl^ 

l?irought  the  courage  of  my  coQipaoioq,  wbicb  bitbert«^  I  bad  supported 

tolerably  well  by  my  consolatioyas  and  exbortatlons,  once  more  into  questiott« 

He  could  no  longer  restrain  his  murmurs  and  repinings :   firat  be  cursed  ti» 

giraffe«»  then  the  landdrost  and  me,  who  had  inveigled  him  into  taking  dm 

journieyt  through  which  he  should  now  at  this  early  age  coBue  to  such  a 

miserable  end.     It  was  c^ar,  that  whether  we  should  stop  or  proceed»  the 

ganger  was  equal ;  probably  Mong  himself  had  not  reached  the  camp.    Our  'j 

strength  was  wholly  exhausted,  and  as  we  must  not  venture  to  make  a  fire,. 

the  cold  would  deprive  Us  wholly  of  our  senses,  and  leave  us  a  certain  prey 

to  the  wild  beasts. 

Although  I  was  not  myself  in  the  most  courageous  humour  possible,  and 
in  atiy  heart  was  disposed  to  be  extremely  angry  with  our  careless  companions,  I 
rallied  my  young  man  very  much  upon  his  cowardice,  and  endeavoured  evea 
tp  r^der  it  laughable  to  himself.     In  any  case,   I  observed  it  was  expedient 
thajt  we  should  endeavour  to  defend  our  lives ;  and  in  order  to  do  so  the  more 
effectually,  alike  against  the  cowardly  Bosjesmans,  and  the  fierce  beasts  of 
prey,  it  was  essential  to  make  a  fire,  that  we  might  at  least  have  one  enemy 
the  less  in  the  cold.     I  proposed,  therefore,  that  each  should  watch  alternately, 
while  the  other  was  taking  rest,  having  with  him  the  gun,  with  our  last  re* 
maining  charge ;  and  standing  at  a  little  distance  firom  the  fire,  the  better  to 
^spy  any  danger  that  might  approach.     Without  waiting  lor  his  consent,  I 
proceeded  to  execute  my  plan ;  and  taking  the  gun  upon  my  shoulder,  went 
out  upon  the  watch,  leaving  him  to  rest  and  warm  himself  by  the  fire.     I  had 
not  been  long  at  my  post  before  I  heard  a  shot,  the  joyful  signal  that  our 
CQO^nion  Mong  was  not  far  off,  and  I  immediately  answered  by  firing  my 
piece«     Hisjjoy  at  finding  us  was  scarcely  less  than  our  own,  for  he  had  ex« 
perienced  no  small  uneasiness  on  our  account.    The  company  bad '  been 
obliged  to  proceed  on  a  long  way,  in  order  to  obtain  water,  and  Mong,  from 
bis  horse  being  so  extremely  fatigued,  was  very  late  before  he  arrived  in  the 
camp.     Hc'  brought  horses  with  him,  on  which  we  immediately  mounted^ 
and  soon  after  midnight  rejoined  the  rest  of  the  party.     Here  we  were  re« 
freshed  with  a  warm  drink  of  wine  and  ginger,  which  revived  us  exceedingly, 
and  in  the  evening  of  the  next  day  our  hosses  were  brought  back  to  us  by 
some  Hottentots  whom  wie  sent  in  aearch  of  theou 
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We  were  now  upon  the  very  Teige  of  the  Bee^uan  country :  a  little  bill 
alone  separated  it  from  us.  This  we  ascended  early  the  next  oioming,  and 
on  quitting  an  opening  like  a  gateway  in  the  last  row  of  hills,  a  wide  ex^ 
tended  plain,  scattered  over  with  single  large  trees,  was  spread  out  before  ut« 
Kok  now  welcomed  our  arrival  in  the  promised  land»  and  made  us  dbserve 
that  all  things  here  wore  a  very  different  and  much  more  pleasing  aspofit 
than  what  we  had  been  accustomed  to  see  of  late.  The  country  was  every 
where  green  with  excellent  grass,  and  decorated  with  trees  and  shrubs ;  the 
sight  of  it  filled  our  hearts  with  joy,  and  expectation  was  strongly  awakened' 
with  respect  to  the  many  new  and  remarkable  objects  with  which  we  were 
to  be  presented. 
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CHAP.  XLIX. 

ttrsi  Initrriew  wiih  tome  Beetjuan  Herdimat—Arrivai  ai  the  Residenee  ef  the  Kmg 
Mulihammig» — Vi$ü  of  the  King  to  the  TraveUen.^^Friendfy  ItUeramrse  wäh  the 
Smeges.^^SolemmJudiemee  givenbjfthe  King.^^Descriptionof  the  Town. — A  House 
iacribed.^^  Visit  to  the  High^priest.^^Names  of  ladioidudls* 

Under  the  shade  of  a  tall  and  wide  spreading  giraffe  tree,  the  acacia 
giraffcB  of  WildeDOW,  were  lying  the  first  men  whom  we  saw  after  we  entered 
the  celebrated  district,  by  which  our  curiosity  was  so  much  excited.  They 
were  herdsmen  watching  their  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  that  were  grazingin  the 
meadows  around.  They  seemed  «truck  at  the  sight  of  our  cavalcade,  and  ob» 
served  it  awhile  as  if  irresolute  and  undecided  what  they  were  to  think  of  it» 
but  at  length  approached,  after  repeating  the  word  Morra^  meaning  good 
mornings  which  they  had  learnt  from  the  missionaries.  When  they  perceived 
Kok  among  us,  they  evinced  the  utmost  astonishment  and  delight,  by  clap* 
ping  their  hands,  and  by  repeated  bursts  of  laughter.  They  begged  some 
tobacco  of  us»  and  then,  according  to  their  duty,  returned  back  to  their  posts. 

Although,  to  judge  from  the  first  friendly  reception,  there  seemed  no  oc- 
casion to  have  any  apprehensions  of  what  was  to  follow,  I  nevertheless  re* 
solved  to  advance  first  with  Kok  and  M.  Winterbach,  to  investigate  the  dis- 
positions of  the  people,  and  particularly  that  of  the  king,  before  we  ventured 
too  far.  We  soon  came  to  a  little  village  of  about  thirty  flat  spherical  huts,  from 
which  a  number  of  women  and  children  and  some  men  came  out,  observing  ua 
with  eager  curiosity,  but  with  perfect  confidence.  Here  we  stopped  till  our 
waggons  came  up ;  and  here  also  we  found  Kok  universally  known^  and,  as  it 
appeared,  highly  beloved.  The  children  pressed  around  him,  kissing  and 
caressing  him,  while  the  grown  people  asked  him  a  thousand  questions  cou^ 
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cerning  hifi  unexpected  return,  expressing  great  astonishment  at  it;  they  en« 
quired  also  of  every  thing  that  had  happened  to  him  among  his  own  people. 
Nothing  seemed  to  excite  their  interest  so  much  as  the  unhappy  fate  of  the 
Hottentots  David  and  Jantje.  Kok  seated  himself  upon  the  front  bench  of 
a  waggon,  and  related  to  them  in  their  own  language  all  the  particulars  of 
this  catastrophe,  to  which  they  listened  with  downcast  looks,  yet  eager  not 
to  lose  a  word  that  fell  from  his  lips,  now  and  then  repeating  something  after 
him,  as  a  mark  of  their  attention :  at  the  end  of  every  period  they  said,^EA^' 
Ehy  (yesyyesj  to  shew  that  they  understood  him  perfectly.  When  he  had\ 
concluded,  they  broke  into  lamentations  for  the  death  of  their  two  friends, 
assuring  Kok  that  they  had  given  them  the  most  earnest  warnings  not  to* 
undertake  the  journey.  The  lengthened  tone  with  which  they  repeated  the 
words  of  exhortation  they  had  used  tiba  Janije,  tihha^  iiihba  (stay  Jantje,* 
stay,  do  stay)  had  something  in  it  so  truly  impressive  and  afiectiog,  that 
even  the  most  rugged  among  our  company  were  struck,  and  seemed  to  feel 
it  deeply.  For  the  rest,  they  had  already  some  knowledge  of  the  affair  from' 
the  neigbbouritig  Bosjesmans  themselves.  From  them  they  had  also  heard 
at  the  same  time,  when  we  could  scarcely  have  left  the  last  village  of  the 
Bastard  Hottentots,  that  a  train  of  four  waggons  was  upon  the  road  towards 
their  country,  so  that  our  arrival  was  not  wholly  unexpected.  They  assured, 
us,  that  the  Bosjesmans  have  such  an  uninterrupted  communication  with 
each  other  through  their  signals  by  fire,  that  they  know  every  thing  that  is 
going  forwards  in  the  country  m-uch  earlier  and  more  accurately  than  any 
other  nation.  Individuals  of  these  people,  they  said,  sometimes  came  to 
their  herdsmen  alone  and  unarmed  to  beg  food  of  them^  and  in  return  would  > 
communicate  any  news  of  which  they  were  possessed. 

They  now  in  a  courteous  and  friendly,  but  somewhat  pressing  manner, 
asked  us  for  tobacco,  and  no  sooner  was  any  given  to  one  than  all  came 
forwards,  stretching  out  their  hands,  in  hopes  that  they  also  might  be  equally 
favoured.  We  made  Kok  tell  them  that  we  were  unwilling  to  diminish  our 
stock  by  mere  presents,  that  we  wished  to  give  it  in  exchange  for  articles  of 
their  clqathing  or  ornaments.  To  this  they  answered  with  great  simplicity-, 
that  they  were  too  poor  to  have  any  thing  worth  offering  to  us,  since  they 
were  only  herdsmen ;  we  must  make  these  proposals  when  we  should  reach 
the  river  Kurubman,  where  lived  the  rich  people  of  the  country,  to  m  hota 
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these  herdi  belonged«  As  each  received  a  little  of  the  tobacco  they  gve# 
much  more  talkative»  and  gabbled  so  fast  to  each  other  that  it  was  acarceljr 
possible  to  distinguish  one  word  from  another ;  I  could  only  make  out  the 
words  manaiiy  goo^i  and  makuay  white  person,  which  they  frequently  repeated 
as  they  rubbed  the  tobacco,  and  rammed  it  down  into  their  bone  pipes :  this 
seemed  done  to  make  us  understand  that  we  were  welcome  into  the  country. 

As  we  had  been  taugftt  to  believe  that  the  Beetjuans  were  very  distrustftil, 
and  that  there  was  great  reason  to  be  anxious  about  our  own  lives  while  in 
their  power,  such  decided  proofs  of  their  confidence  rejoiced  us  very  much, 
and<lisposed  us  to  be  equally  confiding.     While  we  took  our  cold  dinner, 
as  usuaU  upon  a  mat  spread  on  the  ground,  they  all  seated  themselves  round 
us,  at  first  without  asking  for  any  thing,  though  very  much  pleased  to  re- 
ceive whatever  was  given  (hem,  for  we  every  now  and  then  offered  some  of 
them  a  piece  of  our  meat«    By  degrees  they  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  and  at 
l«^th  came  and  seated  themselves  between  us  upon  the  mat,  and  did  not  wait 
to  be  invited  before  they  helped  themselves.     In  this  the  female  part  of  the 
company  were  much  more  forward  than  the  men,  exactly  as  if  they  pre^ 
sumed  that  we  should  expect  some  favours  from  them  in  return.    A  little 
lively  woman  in  particular,  who  did  not  appear  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  who  had  laid  her  sucking  child  down  upon  the  grovnd  a 
few  paces  from  us,  seemed  to  have  such  confidence  in  the  power  of  her 
roguish  eyes,  that,  without  any  scruple  or  hesitation,  she  took  the  best  bits  firom 
the  dishes>  and  even  from  our  hands.     As  we  examined  with  great  attentioD 
her  clothes,  her  earrings,  her  necklace,  and  other  ornaments,  she  seemed  ex- 
tremely  delighted ;  she  even  took  off  some  of  the  ornaments,  and  gave  them 
into  our  hands  to  examine,  reaching  out  her  hair,  richly  smeared  over  with 
SeA  and  micdf  for  us  to  feel  it :  nay,  she  did  not  even  evince  the  least  distrust 
when  we  took  in  our  hands  the  weapons  which  the  people  had  brought  with 
them. 

Extremely  satisfied  with  this  first  reception,  I  proceeded  on  my  way  with 
Kok  and  Winterbach,  while  the  waggons  followed  slowly ;  after  awhile  they 
stopped  entirely  at  a  place  indicated,  where  they  were  to  wait  our  return. 
We  soon  came  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Kuruhman,  towards  which  we  had 
deseended  for  some  hours,  and  arrived  at  the  spot  Kok  had  inhabited, 
md  wbi^re  his  hut  was  now  standing.    From  hence  there  was  only  a  hatf 
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hour's  ride  to  the  principal  place,  the  residence  of  the  king  Mulihawang. 
A  pleasant  way  through  a  not  very  thick  wood  of  tall  thorns  carried  us 
thither.  A  short  time  before  we  arrived  at  the  place,  we  passed  through  an 
open  field,  where  a  number  of  men  were  employed  in  business,  others  seemed 
only  taking  a  walk  in  the  evening  sun..  On  the  opposite  side  of  this  field 
was  again  a  little  thicket  of  mimosas;  beyond  which,  rose  one  pointed  roof 
after  another,  as  far  as  our  eyes  could  reach.  Three  large  giraffe-trees 
stood  at  equal  distances  among  them,  dividing  the  site  symmetrically,  for  the 
center  one  was  the  largest ;  this,  as  Kok  told  us,  was  the  king's  favourite 
tree,  under  which  he  sat  very  often.  We  were  no  sooner  espied  than  the 
ivhole  population  of  the  place  swarmed  out  upon  us,  so  as  almost  to  obstruct 
our  way.  All  greeted  Kok  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  while  he  on  his 
side,  to  free  himself  in  some  sort  from  their  importunities,  eagerly  inquired 
after  the  king;  on  this  they  made  way,  and  pointed  to  the  spot,  where  Mu- 
libawang  himself  was  coming  slowly  and  solemoJy  towards  us, 

A  tall  figure  was  now  presented  to  our  view,  having  very  marked  features, 
and  appearing  about  sixty  years  of  age  ;  he  was  clothed  in  alai^  mantle,  and 
wore  OQ  his  head  a  rough  high  pointed  cap.  He  was  followed  by  four  other 
men  in  a  row,  ail  clad  in  the  same  manner,  and  appearing  nearly  of  his  own 
age:  a  number  of  people  pressed  about  him  on  all  sides.  We  dismounted, 
and  while  we  were  still  embarrassed  bow  to  salute  him,  he  reached  out  his 
right-hand  in  silence  to  touch  our's;  then  turning  to  Kok,  who,  as  an  old 
acquaintance,  he  greeted  more  heartily,  betook  both  bis  hands,  pressing  them 
eagerly.  Here  again  some  time  was  passed  in  the  necessary  explanations  of 
Kok's  speedy  return,  and  the  occasion  of  our  visit.  To  my  great  joy  I  dis« 
covered,  that  through  my  diligence  in  learning  the  Beetjuan  language,  I  could 
even  now  make  out  the  general  sense  of  what  passed  ;  indeed,  I  understood 
almost  every  word  said  by  my  instructor  Kok,  who  himself  spoke  the  lan- 
guage with  a  Dutch  accent  and  construction«  The  king  expressed  himself 
as  extremely  pleased  with  our  visit,  and  promised  to  bid  us  welcome  that 
very  day  in  our  own  camp.  Then  followed  again  the  history  of  the  two 
Hottentots,  which  I  begged  to  abridge,  that  we  might  not  be  kept  too  kte 
before  we  returned  to  our  companions,  and  that  the  curious  populace  might 
BOt  get  there  sooner  than  ourselves,  which  would  very  much  haVe  impeded 
the  Ibrmatioo  of  our  camp.     We  soon  therefore  took  our  leave,  and  hastened 
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back,  when  we  fouDd  our  company  at  the  river,  close  to  Kok's  fid>itiEitioo, 
busied  id  making  the  proper  arrangements  for  our  longer  stay;  they  were 
exceedingly  rejoiced  at  hearing  of  the  good  reception  we  bad  experienced. 

The  precautions  necessary  for  securing  our  property  against  the  little  thefts 
to  be  apprehended  from  so  numerous  a  train  of  visitors,  and  to  keep  out  of 
sight  things  which  might  have  drawn  upon  us  troublesome  importunities, 
were  scarcely  completed,  when  the  corps  d^avance  appeaj^d  ;  they  were  fol- 
lowed  almost  immediately  by  the  king  himself.  We  went  towards  him,  and 
when  he  had  saluted  my  colleagues  by  touching  their  hands,  we  led  him  to 
our  tent,  where  he  was  informed,  standing  (for  beseemed  to  despise  the  seat 
offered  him)  of  the  objects  of  our  visit.  The  principal  object  Kok  repre- 
sented to  be  the  wish  of  the  Dutch  government  to  enter  upon  an  rntercoutse 
of  traffick  with  his  country,  and  to  live  in  friendship  with  him  and  his 
people:  we  were  sent,  he  said,  to  bring  him  assurances  of  good-will  on  the 
part  of  our  government,  and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  to  make  him  sonie  little  pre- 
sents. He  answered,  not  without  dignity,  and  as  if  the  presents  were  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  him,  that  he  had  not  the  least  objection 
to  strangers  visiting  his  country,  provided  they  came  with  pacific  Views;  in, 
particular,  any  one  would  be  welcome  who  was  brought  by  his  friend  Kok, 
whom  he  was  not  a  little  rejoiced  to  see  again.  He  had  suspected  Kok,  he 
said,  to  have  some  secret  reason  for  leaving  the  country,  and  that  he  never 
intended  to  return,  so  that  his  re-appearance  gave  him  the  greater  pleasure, 
since  it  afforded  a  new  proof  of  his  good  disposition — his  white  heari^  as  the 
king  expressed  himself.  We  now  learnt,  that  the  four  old  men,  who  ifliirae- 
diately  followed  him,  were  his  counsellors,  and  that  two  younger  men  of 
bis  train  were  his  sons.  One  of  them,  who  was  heir  to  the  throne,  Metblbe 
by  name,  appeared  about  thirty  years  old :  he  had  a  very  pleasing  coun* 
tenance,  with  much  intelligence  in  his  features :  the  other,  by  name  M olimo, 
was  third  son  to  the  king:  he  was  tall  in  stature,  large  boned^  and  with  aff 
ugly  but  good-humoured  physiognomy.  Both  of  them,  like  all  the  other 
young  men»  were  bare-headed,  having  their  hair  drawn  into  short  tufls,  and 
rubbed  over  with  the  shining  metallic  bintnient.  During  the  conversation, 
the  king  threw  open  his  mantle,  and  displayed  a  profusion  of  ivory  rings  upon 
his  arms ;  both  above  and  below  the  elbow :  he  had,  besides,  necklaces  of 
several  sorts,  from  which  hung  amulets  of  various  descriptions,  made  of  the 
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(»ones  of  animals,  and  other  materials.  All  the  men  wore  a  sholrt  garment, 
closed  round  from  the  middle  of  the  body,  half  way  down  the  thigh :  it  was 
made  of  a  sort  of  shining  tanned  leather :  they  had  sandals  of  thick  leather  on 
their  feet,  and  round  their  legs,  instead  of  stockings,  leather  thongs  were 
twined :  the  knees,  the  body,  and  the  breast,  were  entirely  naked. 

While  the  king  was  speaking,  all  the  rest  of  the  company  observed  a 
profound  silence ;  but  when  he  had  concluded,  those  who  were  at  some  distance 
began  to  beg  tobacco  of  our  people.  This  reminded  us  that  it  would  be  proper 
to  offer  the  king  a  pipe;  we  therefore  presented  him  and  both  the  princes  with 
clay  pipes  filled  with  tobacco^  which  they  immediately  lighted,  and  began  to 
sma^faiTwith  great  solemnity,  squatted  upon  the  ground,  according  to  the 
custom  of  all  the  savages  in  Southern  Africa:  they  4rew  in  very  large  draughts» 
great  part  of  which  they  swallowed,  Mulihawang  himself  performing  the 
greatest  feats  in  this  way.  When  he  was  satisfied,  he  reached  the  pipe  over 
his  shoulder  to  his  minister,  who  drew  in  ten  or  a  dozen  strokes,  and  then, 
with  deep  sighs,  which  brought  the  water  into  his  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  gave 
it  to  his  next  neighbour.  In  like  manner,  the  pipes  of  the  princes  were 
handed  to  their  train,  and  travelled  for  some  time  from  mouth  to  mouth,  tili 
at  length  they  returned  to  them  again.  A  little  comical  fellow,  who  was  very 
busy  about  the  king,  and  more  familiar  with  him  than  the  rest,  who  we  after- 
wards learnt  was  his  valeUde^-ehambre  and  principal  fool^  would  not  be  easy 
till  the  king  had  ordered  one  of  the  people  to  hand  him  the  pipe.  When  he 
had  got  it,  he  drew  in  the  smoak  so  eagerly,  that  in  a  few  minutes  he  was 
entirely  stupefied.  Some  of  the  other  attendants  laid  him  on  the  ground,  and 
trampled  gently  with  their  feet  upon  his  body,  which  drove  out  again  the 
smoak  he  had  swallowed,  and  he  soon  recovered. 

As  the  evening  was  coming  on,  the  king  began  to  prepare  for  his  return 
home.  At  taking  leave,  he  said  he  was  sorry  that  we  had  established  our 
camp  so  far  from  his  habitation,  since  it  would  prevent  his  seeing  as  much  of 
us  as  he  wished,  moving  about  not  being  very  easy  to  him.  As  we  were, 
however,  fully  convinced  how  necessary  it  niust  be  to  avoid  too  great  an 
intimacy  and  community  at  first  with  this  numerous  tribe  of  savages,  we 
excused  ourselves  from  changing  our  quarters,  saying,  that  the  present 
situation  of  our  camp  was  more  convenient  to  us,  on  account  of  the  good  feec) 
and  water  it  afforded  for  our  cattle,  who  were  in  great  need  of  being  recruite4» 
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We  promised  his  majesty,  however,  that  our  frequent  visits  should  0pare  him 
the  inconvenience  of  coming  to  us.  At  the  s^tne  time  we  begged  permission 
to  wait  upon  him  the  next  morning,  to  have  some  farther  conversation  on  the 
objects  of  our  mission,  and  to  see  the  town.  Kok  accompanied  him  ajNirt 
of  his  way  home,  ;and  at  his  return  told  us  that  the  king  had  communicated 
to  him  secretly  his  wish  that  only  the  presents  destined  for  him  as  king 
should  be  given  him  in  public  ;  that  any  ornaments  or  delicacies  for  eating, 
should  be  presented  in  private,  since,  if  his  people  should  know  of  his  pos« 
sessing  them,  he  should  have  no  rest ;  they  would  be  continually  beggings 
and  he  should  not  be  able  to  avoid  sharing  even  the  smallest  trifle  with  them. 

Scarcely  was  the  king's  back  turned,  when  the  people  who  remained 
became  much  'more  importunate,  asking  for  tobacco,  brandy,  and  other 
presents.  As  Kok  was  gone  with  the  king,  we  were  afraid  lest  our  hesitation 
should  give  occasion  to  misunderstandings  and  discontents,  and  I  therefore 
endeavoured  to  put  forth  all  my  treasure  of  knowledge  in  the  Beetjuan 
language,  to  make  them  understand  that  the  tratBck  should  be  opened  the 
neltt  day,  but  that  they  could  not  have  what  they  wanted  at  that  moment,  at 
least,  as  presents.  Instead  of  murmuring  at  this,  they  remained  with  the 
iame  confidence  as  before :  their  whole  attention  seemed  absorbed  by  my 
addn^ssing  them  in  their  own  language.  Muknto^i  bua  Beetjnana^  the  man 
ip^aks  ßeetjuan,  they  |;epeated  to  each  other  a  hundred  times,  forgetting 
ifeVety  thing  that  they  had  asked  for  before;  and  all  began  talking  to  me  with 
Utich  rapidity  and  vivacity,  that  I  could  not  understand  a  word.  I  was 
obligfed  therefore  to  break  off  the  conversation,  somewhat  ashamed  of  myself, 
that  Ibad  been  so  forward  in  putting  forth  my  knowledge. 

To  Our  astonishment,  not  a  single  woman  appeared  among  this  party.  By 
the  inti^tvention  of  a  Hottentot  who  could  speak  the  Coran  language,  which 
is  understood  by  many  of  the  Beetjuans,  and  spoken  by  them  with  considerable 
^JSneucy,  we  asked  the  reason  of  this,  when  we  were  answered  that  they  were 
it  home,  and  must  work.  Very  few  among  them  had  brought  arms  of  any 
kind ;  a  fresh  proof  that  they  entertained  no  injurious  suspicions  of  us.  The 
thing  which  gave  us  the  most  pleasure  during  this  conversation,  was  to  learn 
'that  the  war  with  Murnhlong,  of  which  the  fugitive  missionaries  seemed  to 
'be  in  auch  extreme  terror^  had  never  absolutely  broke  out.  Mulihawang  bad 
«atpected  support  in  the  attack  he  meditated,  from  the  Gorans  of  the  Yaal- 
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river,  and  sent  his  son  Matblbe  to  tbem  with  this  view.  Btit  this  prince  ba^ 
returned  three  days  before,  not  having  been  able  to  prevail  upon  them  totakf 
any  part  in  the  attack,  and  Mulihawang  did  not  think  himself  sufficiently 
strong  to  undertake  it  without  assistance.  By  degrees  all  our  guests  depart^^ 
except  a  few  of  the  poor,  as  they  stiled  themselves,  who  remained,  and  slept 
quietly  at  night  near  our  waggons« 

The  next  morning  some  of  our  acquaintance  were  very  earty  at  our  cawpi 
when  we  remarked  that  they  were  dressed  as  if  it  was  a  holiday.  Some  wore 
handsomer  cloaks  of  the  skins  of  jackals  or  genet-cats,  and  all  were  fresh 
rubbed  over  with  the  shining  ointment ;  the  hair  being  particularly  thick  and 
glittering  with  it.  As  they  liad  walked  fast,  and  were  in  a  great  heat,  big 
drops  of  dew  stood  on  their  countenances,  which,  mixed  with  this  shining 
material,  looked  hke  beads  of  quicksilver.  A  young  man  soon  appeare<|, 
with  a  really  noble  aspect,  and  dressed  more  sumptuously  than  the  rest, 
having  a  number  of  ivory  rings  round  his  left  arm:  he  was  announced  to 
us  as  a  messenger  from  the  king,  and  be  came  to  say  that  be  was  appointed 
by  his  majesty  to  be  our  guide  and  protector  for  the  day  (a  sort  of  guard  of 
honour),  and  was  ordered  to  conduct  us  to  the  town.  We  followed  him 
through  the  thicket  of  mimosas  by  a  nearer  foot-path,  and  soon  came  to  a 
very  pretty  well-shaded  spot.  About  halfway  we  saw  some  women  employed 
in  cutting  down  wood,  who  immediately  came  up  to  us,  repeating  vety 
earnestly  the  word  Montjukoj  tobacco.  As  we  were  going  to  give  them  sotiie, 
our  protector  withheld  us^  and  scolded  the  women  exceedingly,  bidding  them 
go  back  to  their  business,  and  threatening  to  strike  them  with  his  s^tnbok 
if  they  did  not  obey  instantly.  They,  however,  far  from  minding  iiiitt, 
grumbled  exceedingly,  and  disregarding  his  menaces,  renewed  their  iniportu« 
nities.  We  therefore  at  length  gave  them  a  little,  but  this  was  taken  Tery 
much  amiss  by  our  protector;  he  complained  to  Kok,  and  said  it  was  not 
right  that  tobacco  should  be  given  to  these  ordinary  women,  which  had  beea 
refused  the  day  before  to  men  of  distinction,  and  he  desired  the  missionary 
to  hint  to  us  that  we  must  never  offend  again  in  the  like  manner. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  plain  where  stands  the  town,  a  great  number  of 
people  came  out  to  meet  us,  women  and  children,  as  well  as  men.  These 
our  protector  put  aside,  ordering  tbem  to  make  way  for  our  train ;  those  who 
were  the  most  troublesome,  he  drove  away  with  his  ^ambok.    On  entering 
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the  town,*  we  came  immediately  into  a  pretty  wide  street,  running  part 
between  houses,  partly  between  the  hedges  that  surrounded  the  kraals  for  the 
cattle.  The  houses  were  all  of  a  circular  form,  with  the  roof  running  up  to  a 
point ;  the  roof  rests  upon  a  circle  of  posts,  which  are  united  together  below 
by  thin  walls  of  loam  ;  above,  for  a  little  way  below  the  roof,  they  are  left  open 
to  admit  light  and  air.  At  the  doors,  which  are  almost  all  to  the  street^  sat  a 
great  many  women  and  children,  who  looked  at  us  very  quietly  as  we  passed 
by.  Farther  on,  we  came  to  some  places  where  there  were  neither  shrubs  nor 
grass,  and  then  again  to  several  little  crooked  streets,  of  unequal  breadth.  As 
the  circular  houses,  and  the  quadrangular  kraals  between  them,  are  placed  in 
all  directions,  with  regard  to  the  neighbouring  houses,  the  streets  are,  properly 
speaking,  little  else. than  open  spaces,  having  no  regularity,  either  in  their 
direction  or  their  breadth. 

The  tall  giraffe-tree  reminded  us  that  we  were  approaching  the  habitation 
of  the  king.  We  entered  a  large  quadrangular  space,  well-fenced  round,  in 
the  middle  of  which  this  tree,  having  three  stems,  rose.  The  place  was  now 
empty;  only  Mulihawang  with  his  counsellors  lay  upon  the  ground  at  the 
entrance,  basking  in  the  sun.  He  no  sooner  saw  us  than  he  rose  up,  received 
us'very  cordially,  and  while  he  gave  his  right  hand  by  turns  to  us  all,  with 
.  his  left  he  pointed  to  the  tree,  as  if  inviting  us  to  accompany  him  under  its 
shade.  He'  went  slowly  and  silently  before  us,  till  we  were  directly  under 
the  tree,  then  turned  round,  and  seemed  waiting  to  know  our  pleasure.  At 
the  same  time  he  made  up  a  very  solemn  mien ;  and  throwing  all  possible 
dignity  into  his  somewhat  melancholy  countenance,  in  which  there  were  many 
▼enerable  wrinkles,  he  gave  us  to  understand  that  here,  between  the  stems  of 
this  tree,  he  was,  as  it  were,  upon  his  throne  in  full  majesty. 

Kok  was  now  desired  by  us  to  repeat  the  assurances  of  friendship  from  the 
Dutch  government  at  the  Cape,  and  to  represent  us  as  ambassadors  from  the 
governor.  The  king,  having  no  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  establishment 
in  the  colony,  could  not  easily  be  made  to  understand  our  relation  with  the 
government.  At  first,  he  took  the  landdrost  for  the  governor  himself,  and 
could  not  be  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  an  inferior  magistrate.     As  I  bad  heard 


'^  I  call  tVis  plAce  a  /o»n,  though  it  has  neither  waDi  ner  gates,  for  an  assemblage  of  sis 
hundred  houses,  and  fit«  tbonsand  iahabitaats,  seenu  too  largo  to  be  dconmiaated  a  Tilhw«, 
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that. among  these  people,  the  king's  sods  alone  tvere  sent  on  embassies»  (. 
advised  our  calling  ourselves  the  ^ons  of  the  governor,  and  then  the  king 
teemed,  thoroughly  satiisfied    upon   the  subject.      We   now,  produced  the 
presents«     They  consrsted  of  a  thick  stick   five  feet  iniengih,  with  a  large 
RVBtai  head,  on  which  was  engraved  the  letters  B.  R.  the  cypher  of  th^  Bstta- 
vian^  i'epublicvwith  the'^uame  of  Muiihawang^  and  the  date  of  the  yqar,  of  a 
lk>tr containing  about  ten  pounds  of  tobacco,  some  pounds  of  glass  beads  oif 
all:  colmiiH,  some  dozens  of  large  snaooth  steel  buttons,  some  knives,  sonm 
br^s-ivice/  &c.  &c.     This  was  oiily  a  part  of  the  presents  destined  for  inm> 
accotUing  'to  Iiia. desire,  .Xok  carried  him  the  rest  in  the  evening  secretly :  inj; 
them  vras  incJudBd  a  small  quantify  of  our  dried  European  puUe,  cmd  son^a 
membhadi  whrcli  be ihad. particularly  desired.     All  thäfe  things  $6.emed  to 
please  Un  very iiiHiicii :  he  r'ecedved  them  with  much  ceremony,  but  avoiding, 
any  ebopre^iioäs/öf  grqaC  delight.      The  stick  he  placed  by  him  against  the. 
tree :  theire^tcofi^e  tbinga  wgtb  cooaigned  to  the  care  of  his  valet^de-c^iwiktegi^ 
^l:utiri,':<;ivbdr\tasiio!xktte)adance  hear  him,  and  who  contemplated  them  witb^ 
great  eag^rheB8.amidcuci0stty«'  \       , 

:  As  we -were. goiiig  to  enter  upon  the  other  objects  of  our  embassy,  he 
desired  that  we  wtoulji  iiot  detain  him  too  long,  and  answered,  not  witk 
iä>aohi;Ie  iodiffQrencey^but.^itb  iko  gre^t  interest,   that,  ^:  to.  the  piincJpal 
qirasitlonMirbfetbeKhel  wNnild;i6  future  ever" permit  white  people  tq  liv(^  i/^.hU^ 
odiinkryiUQ. had  ho. objection  to  it,  provided  they  brought,  with  tb^m  the 
iaeBoi  of  subsiBtence.    iWhea  asked  whether  he  was  satisfied  with  the  mis-, 
sionames  wbo  Jiad  just: quitted  the  country,   living  among  his  people,  be 
mswfimd,  that  Ae  kwwiy^efylVnth  of  them  ;  that  he  believed  they  wejre  good 
htiid^f  mMt,  md^beiiad  n/^tbing  tbsay  against  their  returning ;  but  he  wisbed^^ 
sibA¥.4i:«U  thingt^  ttefe:;K#k>Y0uld  remain  there,   since  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  husbandry,  and  l^ad  already  given  them  son^e  very  useful. 

li  J)Mi«f  4his]coajeeiiiatip9,  which  la^t^d  ajmost  an  houx,  a  g^eat  number  of 
p^ClplQ'.blldiCQ^e  intQ  th^  iqc|o9ed  plaice«  All  crowded  forwards  to  hear  ^ome« 
tbi9§  Qf  vv|rbat..pqi(9ed»  90  that  e^ur^yom^  prQteptor  and  the  king's. coui^sellprs  , 
hadf  aoApe;  d\ßc^l\y  tO:keep  them  frompresBing  upon  us,  Mo^g^  and  some, 
others .af.our  party^,  b^d  brought  .^ifitb  tljem  little  papers  of  snuff. and  tobacco;, 
^\fh  whiph,  !*ftf r  .ithe,.auiJtt^  pufpo^c^^lp  present  some  pf  the  mos|;/ 
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distinguished  persons  that  might  be  present.  Uoluckiljr»  tliegr  suflened  tbeso 
papers  to  appear  too  soon,  and  suddenly  there  burst  focth  such  a  tnmult,  siicb 
crjTing  oul  among  the  people,  and  sacb  a  scrambling^  that  it  was  impossiUe  fei 
the  conversation  to  be  thought  of  any  more«  The  king,  who  himself  gota  thrust 
in  the  ribs,  endeavoured  at  first  to  quiet  them,  by  crying  with  a  loud  name 
zhamajaj  zhamaja,  go  away ;  get  you  gone  ;  and  indeed  all  were  siient  who 
heard  his  voice.  But  those  who  were  too  remote  to  hear  it  still:  continued  their 
clamour;  the  women  in  particular,  stsetchtng  out  tfaetr  arms,  cried  with  all 
their  might,  lekoano  monfjuho^  give  us  tobacco,  till  the  monarch  at  leagtfa 
losing  alt  patience,  took  hia  large  mantle  under  his  left  arm^  and  with  faia 
figlvt  sw^ing  his  tremendous  $jambok  of  rbinioceros  leathec,  ilrikiogon  all  aides^ 
till  he  ftMy  drove  the  whole  multitude  befove  him.  Tkis  was. ar  signal  to  hia 
eouriiers  to  do  the  same,  so  that  the  blows  were  dealt  häbAoomety  every  way, 
ifid  nothing,  was  heard  but  the  strokes  of  the  thongs  upon  tho'kalbef  cJoaka; 
My,  those  who  did  tiM  make  their  retreat  W4th.a«ifficieiit  speed,  got  a.  stroke 
or  two  upon  their  naked  legs.  Motiri,. who,  as  guäidiah  of/the  presents, 
lemahied  near  us,  justified  this  proceeding  of  his  master  Tefy:  wamriy,  asauniq; 
«s  that  k  was  contrary  to  the  customs  of  the  MUDtly  (br.w^oen  to  enter 
that  place,  end  this  waa  what  made  the  king  so  eaccdcdingly  angiy,  lis  leas  tbaii 
a  mmute,  the  court  was  entirely  clea^edi  when  Mulihawang:,  havii^g  pkused  » 
guard  at  the  entrance,  came  back  to  us^  anillisteired  awhile  longer  toeous 
mterpreter,  yet  with  constantly  decreasing  atti^ntiom  tillatJength^  his  wliolb{p 
abstaining  firom  anj  answer  gave  us  to  undemtand  that  it  wn^  thnevr«}  siioidiA 
take  oup  leave.  At  parting,  we  invited  him  tacrine  witik  ua  Cher  nest  day^ 
which  seemed  to  please  him  very  much,  and  trngaw  usifree  päfDaSwioaa^ 
walk  about  the  town,  ordering  some  of  his  people*  U^  conduct  4isi  As^wiai 
were  going  away,  he  called  after  them,  that  they  should  v^^t  X\m  ^kmhfh  i% 
the  women  were  again  equalfy  troublesome. 

We  were  now  carried  through  an  absolute  labyrinth  ^  tfflie  aU^^* 
large  places,  and  broad  streets,  to  the  quaiter  in  wbicll  stood  tbib  {itiKeifml 
houses.  Here  we  were  first  introduced  into  the  insrde  oP  otie^  it-  wasM^M 
of  our  conductor.  A  number  of  children,  the  greater  part  of  whotn  w«ra 
entirely  naked,  were  playing  In  the  warm  sand  before  the  door,  and  tfae  real' 
were  made  to  come  out»  that  we  mighi  see  every  thing  more  eommodknisLy. 
While  Kok  was  explaining  «s  tttt|e  structure  of  the  house,  aitd  the  used'  of 
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cerniog  his  anexpected  return,  expressing  great  astonishment  at  it;  they  en- 
quired also  of  every  thing  that  had  happened  to  him  among  his  own  people. 
Nothing  seemed  to  excite  their  interest  so  much  as  the  unhappy  fate  of  the 
Hottentots  David  and  Jantje.     Kok  seated  himself  upon  the  front  bench  of 
a  wa^on,  and  related  to  them  in  their  own  language  all  the  particulars  of 
this  catastrophe,  to  which  they  listened  with  downcast  looks,  yet  eager  not 
to  lose  a  word  that  fell  from  his  lips,  now  and  then  repeating  something  after 
him,  as  a  mark  of  their  attention :  at  the  end  of  every  period  they  said,  J?A^- 
Ehy  (yes^yesj  to  shew  that  they  understood  him  perfectly.     When  be  had', 
concluded,  they  broke  into  lamentations  for  the  death  of  their  two  friends, 
assuring  Kok  that  they  had  given  them  the  most  earnest  warnings  not  to* 
undertake  the  journey.     The  lengthened  tone  with  which  they  repeated  the 
words  of  exhortation  they  had  used  <i6a  Jantje^  iihba,  tiikba  (stay  Jantje,* 
stay,  do  stay)  had  something  in  it  so  truly  impressive  and  affectiog,  that 
even  the  most  rugged  among  our  company  were  struck,  and  seemed  to  feel 
k  deeply.     For  the  rest,  they  had  already  some  knowledge  of  the  affair  from* 
the  neighbouring  Bosjesmans  themselves.     From  them  they  had  also  heard 
at  the  same  time,  when  we  could  scattrely  have  left  the  last  village  of  the 
Bastard  Hottentots,  that  a  train  of  four  waggons  was  upon  the  road  towards 
their  country,  so  that  our  arrival  was  not  wholly  unexpected.     They  assured, 
us,  that  the  Bosjesmans  have  such  an  uninterrupted  communicatic«  w4th 
each  other  through  their  signals  by  fire,  that  they  know  every  thiog  that  is 
going  forwards  in  the  country  much  earlier  and  more  accurately  than  any 
other  nation.     Individuals  of  these  people,  they  said,  sometimes  came  to 
their  herdsmen  alone  and  unarmed  to  beg  food  of  tbem^  and  in  return  would  « 
communicate  any  news  of  which  they  were  possessed. 

They  now  in  a  courteous  and  friendly,  but  somewhat  pressing  manner, 
asked  us  for  tobacco,  and  no  sooner  was  any  given  to  one  than  all  came 
forwards,  stretching  out  their  hands,  in  hopes  that  they  also  might  be  equally 
favoured.  We  made  Kok  tell  them  that  We  were,  unwilling  to  diminish,  our 
stock  by  mere  presents,  that  we  wished  to  give  it  in  exchange  for  articles  of 
their  cioathing  or  ornaments.  To  this  they  answered  with  great  simplicity-, 
that  they  were  too  poor  to  have  any  thing,  worth  offering  to  us,  since  they 
were  only  herdsmen ;  we  must  make  these  proposals  when  we  should  reach 
jthe  river  Kurubman,  where  lived  the  rich  people  of  the  country,  to  whom 
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entrance  is  by  a  doorway  between  two  of  the  posts.  The  inner  heams^  and 
cross  spars  on  which  the  roof  rests,  serve  for  hanging  up  the  clothes  and 
skins ;  a  reed  mat  also  is  often  stretched  over  these  beams^  on  which,  a«  in  a 
granary,  or  garret,  many  sorts  of  food  are  spread  out  to  be  dried,  and  kept 
for  store.  Also  for  keeping  the  stores,  a  sort  of  pantry  is  often  built  up  in 
the  back  part  of  the  house,  with  twigs  and  clay,  in  a  spherical,  form,  and  Gve 
orsix  feet  high.  There  is  never  any  bad  smell  in  these  houses,  because  of  the 
free  circulation  of  air:  the- inhabitants  are  entirely  sheltered  from  rain, 
and  in  the  heat  of  summer  it  affords  them  a  cool  shade. 

The  huts  of  the  poor  are  smaller,  not  being  above  eight  or  ten  feet  in 
diameter;  sometimes  even  they  consist  only  of  a  conical  ru.of,  resting  opon 
the  ground,  having  neither  light  or  air  but  through  a  low  door:  a  low 
fence  is  then  commonly  made  round,  .within  which  the  smaller  domestic 
animals,  as  the  kids  and  others,  are  kept.  -  The  kraals  for  the  cattle  are 
spacious;  they  commonly  join  the  hogse,  and  besides  the  outer  hedge» 
which  is  generally  the  height  of  a  man,  they  are  often  stuck  round 
within  pretty  thick  with  palisades,  at  a  little. distance  from,  the  hedge,  that 
the  latter  may  not  be  injured  by  the  animals  themselves. 

After  we  bad  examined  several  houses,  in  all  of  which  we  met  witb  a 
most  friendly  reception,  some  of  the  inhabitants,  entertaining  us  with 
slices  of  dried  gourd,  and  the  sweet  berries  of  the  grema  obimi/oliay  Kok 
carried  us  to  see  the  high-priest  of  the  place,  recommending  our  shewing  him 
the  utmost  respect  and  politeness,  since  he  had  great  influence  with  the 
.king  and  the  people,  and  was  not  particularly  well-disposed  towards 
strangers.  We  found  a  man  advanced  in  years,  with  a  sort  of  woeful 
countenance  :  he  was  sitting  on  the  shady  side  of  his  hut,  occupied  with 
sewing  jackal-skins  together.  The  work  went  on  very  slowly,  since  be  first 
bored  with  an  iron  piercer  the  holes  through  which  the  tendon  thread  was 
tobe  run.  But  when  done^  the  Work  was  particularly  firm,  and  the  suriaqe 
perfectly  even  ;  the  skins  were  indeed  so  well  united,  that  no  appearance  of 
seams  could  be  discerned  on  .the  hairy  side..  Tl)e  old  man  would  scarcely 
give  himself  the  trouble  of  looking  at  us,  but.coqtinued  intent  upoa  his 
work,  answering  in  a  very  short  manner  the  conversation  Kok  addressed  to 
him,  as  well  as.  our  offers  of  a  present  of  tobacco,  beads,  and  buttons.  H/^ 
however  accepted  the  present,  afid  laid  the  things  down  by  him  quietly,  not 
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COTDiog  hi6  unexpected  return,  expressing  great  astonishment  at  it;  they  en- 
quired also  of  every  thing  that  had  happened  to  him  among  his  own  people. 
Nothing  seemed  to  excite  their  interest  so  much  as  the  unhappy  fate  of  the 
Hottentots  David  and  Jantje.     Kok  seated  himself  upon  the  front  bench  of 
a  waggon,  and  related  to  them  in  their  own  language  all  the  particulars  of 
this  catastrophe,  to  which  they  listened  with  downcast  looks,  yet  eager  not 
to  lose  a  word  that  fell  from  his  lips,  now  and  then  repeating  something  after 
him,  as  a  mark  of  their  attention :  at  the  end  of  every  period  they  said,-£A^' 
jEA,  (yes^ytsj  to  shew  that  they  understood  him  perfectly.     When  he  had \ 
concluded,  they  broke  into  lamentations  for  the  death  of  their  two  friends, 
assuring  Kok  that  they  had  given  them  the  most  earnest  warnings  not  to 
undertake  the  journey.     The  lengthened  tone  with  which  they  repeated  the 
words  of  exhortation  they  had  used  tU)a  Janije,  tihba^  inhba  (stay  Jantje,^ 
stay,  do  stay)  had  something  in  it  so  truly  impressive  and  affecting,  that 
even  the  most  rugged  among  our  company  were  struck,  and  seemed  to  feel 
k  deeply.     For  the  rest,  they  had  already  some  knowledge  of  the  affair  from* 
the  neighbouring  Bosjesmans  themselves.     From  them  they  had  also  heard 
at  the  same  time,  when  we  could  scarcely  have  left  the  last  village  of  the 
Bastard  Hottentots,  that  a  train  of  four  waggons  was  upon  the  road  toward» 
their  country,  so  that  our  arrival  was  not  wholly  unexpected.     They  assured, 
us,  that  the  Bosjesmans  have  such  an  uninterrupted  communication  w4tb 
each  other  through  their  signals  by  fire,  that  they  know  every  thing  that  is 
going  forwards  in  the  country  much  earlier  and  more  accurately  than  any 
other  nation.     Individuals  of  these  people,  they  said,  sometimes  came  to 
their  herdsmen  alone  and  unarmed  to  beg  food  of  them^  and  in  return  would  > 
communicate  any  news  of  which  they  were  possessed. 

They  now  in  a  courteous  and  friendly,  but  somewhat  pressing  manner, 
asked  us  for  tobacco,  and  no  sooner  was  any  given  to  one  than  all  came 
forwards,  stretching  out  their  hands,  in  hopes  that  they  also  might  be  equally 
favoured.  We  made  Kok  tell  them  that  we  were  unwilling  to  diminish  our 
stock  by  mere  presents,  that  we  wished  to  give  it  in  exchange  for  articles  of 
their  cloathing  or  ornaments.  To  this  they  answered  with  great  simplicity^, 
that  they  were  too  poor  to  have  any  thing,  worth  offering  to  us,  since  they 
were  only  herdsmen ;  we  must  make  these  proposals  when  we  should  roach 
the  river  Kurubman,  where  lived  the  rich  people  of  the  country,  to  whom 
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Dame  ^f  the  river  Kuruhman  «qutfllf  serves  «8  the  name  of  the  capital  of 
/Maatjaping. 

To  the'sandstotre,  t>f  which  the  base  of  this  mmmtain  is  composed,  nie  sMpr 

alt  about  a  mi mberef  figures  symmetrically  carved,  the  meaning  of  which 

we  etiquinEKl  both  of  Kok,  and  of  our  Beetju an  guide.    They  both  «sattiod 

'US  "thttt  they  had  no  particulafr  meaning,  that  they  were  donje  by  the  herdsmen 

Wstn  amnsement  to  pass  away  the  time  while  they  were  attending  upon  their 

* 

^erds.  Similar 'figures  are  to  be  seen  burnt  in  the  wooden  working  took 
'here:  this  evinces  a  pleasure  in  regular  forms,  and  must  be  considered  as  a 
'preliminary  step  in  the  art  of  design. 

^e  now  took  leave  of  the  guide  appointed  by  the  king,  making  fafm  some 
litUe  presents,  and  retnrned  back  to  our  can>|>.  On  our  route,*  however,  we 
]got  ^  little  out  of  the  regular  path,  and  were  obliged  to  enquire  of  a  herds- 
man the  right  way  through  the  wood.  He  conducted  us  himself,  and  was 
lexceedingly  unembarrassed  and  talkative  all  the  time  he  remained  with  us, 
1  asked  hrm  his  name,  and  he  told  me  it  was  Manong.  I  had  already 
learnt  that  this  word  signifies  a  falcon;  and  as  I  expressed  my  wonder 
that  he  should  bear  the  name  of  such  an  animal,  he  told  me  that  it  was  a 
very  general  custom  ;  one  of  his  brothers,  be  said,  was  known  by  the  name 
of  Tfonh  ape,  and  his  uncle  was  called  P'hnkuhje,  jackal.  Kok,  however» 
assured  us,  that  this  custom  prevailed  only^mong  the  common  people;  that 
prfnces  and  people  of  distinction  had  all  of  them  names,  the  sense  and  con- 
nexion of  which,  with  other  words,  was  not  known.*  These  names  were» 
moreover,  often  changed  upon  particular  occasions,  or  else  the  people  ac- 
quired surnames  derived  from  some  important  occurrence  in  their  lives,  or 
liome  memorable  act  performed  by  them,  it  was  indeed  by  no  means  un- 
common for  a  very  distinguished  person  to  have  more  than  one  such  name» 


*  That  most  of  (lie  nsmcs  of  distingiiishcd  pcrsooft,  and  et tn  those  of  (he  tribes  them&elTcs^ 
Ute-deriTed  orlgiaally  from  the  Arabic,  I  have  demoiMtratc^d  in  my  essay^  vhich  I  have  often 
meotioned  before,  upon  the  langaagesof  the  sarage  tribes  in  Southern  Africa,  iii  Dertuch*s  and 
Faier^s  Ethnographical  Jr  chives.  If  traces  of  Arabic  ddriration  areto  be  foatid  in  tke  Ian* 
jguages,  it  is  very  probable  that  tbej  may  be  discütered,  id  (kt  first  iasttflccs^  la  the  namos  «f 
princes  itnd  persons  of  diitiuicUoo. 


Mulihawang  alone,  for  instance,  h. 
that  every  one  of  us  strangers  had  u 
were  designated  among  these  people  , 
Thammakukna^  red-neck,  because  1 
we  questioned  them  about  the  Eng 
^Ax.^räler^  AngoJcorra,  ugly*farce,  bee 
hiSreyes^  and  thick  dark  eye-brows. 
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very  great  entertainment  of  bis  high- 

.  seating  the  king  in  the  upper-, 
^rrassed  by  the  stool,  a  heavy 
''Irost  and  myself  took  our 
singled  with  our  party», 
'^d,  could  not  be  very 
V  by  means  of  in- 
assembled  round 
^ed  somewhat 
^me  words 
his  own 
^  side.: 
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Princes.— Their  Confidence  in  the  Europetw.—Tfaßck  ^itfi  ihe  Natives.— Visits 
from  the    Women.— The  King^s  Wives.— The  fräße  Contiffued.— Slaves  offered  for 
^ale.—A  Dance. — Embarrassing  Prvposal  made  by  the  King.— Motives  for  a  hasty 
Departure  from  the  Country. 

We  found  at  th6<:amp  a  mimber  of  visitora,  who  were  very  much  in  the 
way  of  our  preparations  for  dinner ;    we    put   them    aaide   however  more 
courageously  than  we  had  ventured  to  do  the  day  before,'  without  their  ap- 
pearing the  leaat  offended  at  it.     As  our  tent  was  too  small  to  entertain  so 
large  a  company^  w^  had  two  waggons  fastened  together,  the  linen  tilts  to 
which  served  as  a  shade  against  the  sun  and  weather:  at  the  end  w«s  placed 
a  guard  of  honour.     About  noon  the  king  appeared,  accompanied  by  the  two 
princes^  without  any  other  train.     We  invited  him  to  sit  down  before  our 
tent,  till  the  dinner  was  ready,  to  smoak  a  pipe,  and,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom pf  the  Gape,  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  before  he  began  to  eat.     He  declined 
both,  but  sat  down  upon  one  of  our  camp  stools,  which  by  chance  was  some- 
what high,  and  did  not  »tand  very  firm  in  the  sand.     It  was  obvious  how 
^en^irely  he  was  anaccustomed  to  this  manner  of  sitting,  and  how  much  he 
was  afraid  of  foiling,  for  every  movement  he  made  was  with  the  greatest 
attention  to  preserving  the  equilibrium  very  exactly«     He,  however^  took 
great  pains  to  avoid  betraying  any  symptoms  of  fear,  and  did  not  <{uit  his 
.aeat  till  we  rose  from  ours.    To  entertain  him,  several  European  works  of  art 
were  brought  and  exhibited,  as  a  gun,  a  watch^  a  compass,  &c,  &c.    Nothing 
pleased  him,  however,  so  much  as  our  phosphoric  matches,  and  a  burning- 
glass.    As  some  paper  was  set  on  fire  by  the  latter,  be  exclaimed  eagerly,  seve- 
ral times  successively,  Mutelo  Leetskaaiu^  fire  from  the  sun.     Prince  Molimo 
shewed  quite  a  childish  delight  at  the  smart  occasioned  by  putting  the  finger 
loo  near  the  focqs.of  the  sun's  rays.     He  begged  to  have  the  glass  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  stealing  behind  a  number  of  the  people,  he  burnt  the  nearest 
to  him  directly  in  the  back ;  a  joke  which  pleased  the  rest  exceedingly,  and 
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which  was  repeated  several  times  to  the  very  great  entertainment  of  his  high« 
ness  and  a]i  his  countrymen. 

We  now  conducted  our  guests  to  the  table,  seating  the  king  in  the  upper-, 
most  place ;  and^  that  he  might  no* longer  be  embarrassed  by  the  stool,  a  heavy 
chest  was  placed  for  him  tossit  upon.  The  Landdrost  and  myself  took  our 
seats  on  each  side  of  him,  and  the  princes  were  mingled  with  our  party^^ 
The  conversation  at  table,  as  will  easily  be  comprehended,  could  not  be  very 
aniqnated,  since  it  was  necessarily  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  means  of  in- 
terpreters ;  besides  which,  the  pressing  and  noise  of  the  crowd  assembled  round- 
was  so  great  as  almost  to  drown  the  voices.  The  king  seemed  somewhat 
more  at  his  ease  than  in  the  morning,  now  and  then  addressing  some  words 
to  the  bye-standers,  and  handing  them,  at  intervals,  something  from  his  own 
plate,  or  sending  his  bounty  by  Mutiri,  who  was  always  in  waiting  at  hisside^ 
When  this  was  the  case,,  however,  the  valet  was  not  always  faithful  to  his 
trust;  the  best  pieces  never  reached  their  ultimate  destination,  they  stopped- 
by  the  way  in  his  own  mouth:  heavy  complaints  and  clamours  were  raised- 
against  this  breach  of  confidence,  but  the  king  did  not  condescend  to  turn« 
Found  and  pay  them  any  attention. 

His  majesty  now  remarked,  among  the  company  standing  about,  his  fourth 
son,  Molala,  a  beautiful  youth  of  about  sixteen  :  he  immediately  called  to  him. 
to  come  and  eat  with  him.     As  there  was  no  place  left  at  the  table,  and  as 
our  people  had  not  politeness  and  respect  enough  to  make  room  for  him,  he 
sat  down  upon  a  chest  which  was  standing  close  by  his  father.     A  tin  plate 
with  soup  was  handed  to  him,  which  he  took  upon  his  knee,  but  that  being, 
naked,  it  was  soon  burned  by  the  hot  metal,  which  made  him^  start,  and  the 
greater  part  was  poured  down  his  legs.     The  king  took  great  pains  to  learn 
the  use  of  the  knife  and  fork^  and  soon  managed  them  very  tolerably,  but  the 
princes  took  out  their  own  double-bladed  knives,  and,  la  their  usual  way^ 
putting  the  meat  into  their  mouths,  cut  the  bit  off  very  dexterously  close  to 
the  lip.     Among  all  the  dishes  served^  the  vegetables  pleased  the  king  the 
most,  particularly  the  cooked  rice,  and  the  dried  fruit  and  bread;  he  also 
relished  the  buffalo's  flesh  very  much.     He  was  exceedingly  surprised  at  our 
liking  small  roasted  birds,  and  nKide  himself  very  merry  at  seeing  us  enjoy 
what,  as  he  observed,  was  almost  all  bones.     Such  things  as  were  unknown 
to  him  be  would  not  taste,  i;ill  he  had  enquired  of  Kok  whether  they  also  were 
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good.  He  drank  three  glasses  of  wine,  but  when  a  fourth  was  offered,  läe 
declined  it  with  thanks,  saying  that  he  was  not  aecustomed  to  such  liqüor^f 
and  was  afraid  of  being  intoxicated.  Indeed,  with  what  he  had  drank 
already,  he  was  become  much  more  animated  and  talkative,  and  asked  ao 
many  questions,  with  such  rapidity,  that  Kok,  as  interpreter,  could  scarcely 
get  in  answers  to  them  all. 

In  the  first  place,  he  gave  us  to  understand  that  the  people  whom  we  had 
seen  scarcely  constituted  a  sixth  part  of  bis  subject«.  A  great  number  of 
the  men,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  were  out  in  different  hunting  parties; 
another  party,  under  the  conduct  of  his  second  son,  Tellekella,  were  gone  to 
the  H  Garieb^  the  Orange  river,  to  make  a  treaty  of  alliance  there ;  and  still 
dnother  troop  were  on  an  excursion  to  the  Gorans.  He  was  very  sorry,  he 
added,  that  the  country  was  in  so  weak  a  state  at  that  moment,  since  other- 
wise he  should  have  proposed  to  us  to  unrte  in  an  expedition  against  the  Bos- 
jesmans,  and  revenge  the  murder  of  David  and  Jantje.  He  then  descanted 
on  the  perfidious  conduct  of  his  former  associate  Makrakki,  who,  he  said, 
'  had  driven  away  the  herds  belonging  to  himself  and  his  people,  for  which 

he  hoped  to  make  him  pay.very  heavily.  We  begged  Kok  to  break  off  the 
conversation  upon  this  subject,  as  we  did  not  wish  to  be  invited  to  take  any 
part  in  his  punishment ;  and  to  enquire  on  our  behalf  after  the  monarch's 
wives,  not  one  of  whom  we  had  as  yet  seen.  The  king  replied  that  they 
would  be  very  glad' to  visit  us,  and  to  ask  us  for  presents;  and  then  proceeded 
to  enquire  whether  we,  like  Kok,  had  only  one  wife  each.  What  was  his 
surprise  when  he  heard  not  only  that  none  of  us  had  more  tbanone,  but 
that  most  of  us  had  none  ;  this  he  thought  almost  incredible.  As  in  this 
country  a  number  of  wives  forms  part  of  a  man's  riches,  and  he  concluded 
us  to  be  all  very  rich,  he  could  scarcely  conceive  that  we  were  speaking  the 
truth,^  when  we  talked  of  having  no  wife  at  all.  When  we  explained  tohim« 
that,  by  the  laws  of  our  country,  people  could  not  inarry  till  they  were  of  a 
mature  age,  and  then  could  never  have  more  thafi  one  wife^  he  said  it  was 
\  perfectly  incomprehensible  to  him  how  a  whole  nation  eould  submit  voluntarily 

to  such  extraordinary  laws.  He  had  five  wives,,  he  said,  and  children  by  them 
all,  and  his  relation  Masjouw,  king  of  thd  distant  tribe  of  Murublong,  eight 
years  before  had  ten  wives,  and  it  was  very  probable  that  he  had  now 
several  more. 
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When  we  rose  from  table,  the  king  sought  out  a  retired  and  quiet 
spot^  where  he  laid  hioiself  down  on  the  grass,  first  smoked  a  little.tob^cco^ 
and  then  slept  a  short  tingie,  his  counsellors  silting  in  a  circle,  round  him, 
and  Mutiri  waving  a  long  bunch  of  ostrich  feathers  backwards  and  forwards, 
to  keep  the  flies  off.  The  Landdrost  also  withdrew,  as  did  the  rest  of  the 
company,  so  that  at  length  I  was  left  alone  with  the  three  princes,  whea 
they  all  began  to  make  me  the  confidant  of  their  wishes.  The  friendly 
eagerness  of  Methibe,  in  particular,  made  a  strong  impression  upon  me.  I 
was  fnuch  delighted  with  the  tu&vete  of  his  gestures,  as  be  repeatedly  said 
Ke  raianjehna — I  mllthee^  which  I  afterwards  learnt  from  Kok  is  an  express 
dion,  nieaning  /  mil  do  thee  all  the  good  I  can.  As  our  conversation  was 
carried  on  with  difficulty,  Kok  not  being  present,  we  Vvere  obliged  to  assist 
it  as  well  as  we  could  by  signs.  I  gave  them  to  understand  that  I  would 
make  each  of  them  a  present  as  a  remembrance  of  me,  and  that  they  should 
cbuse  what  they  would  have.  For  this  purpose  I  ordered  my  chest  o^ 
clothes  to  be  brought,  from  which  I  took  a  variety  of  trifles  and  laid  before 
them«  Methibe  chose  a  razor,  Molimo  a  dozen  of  plain  buttons,  and 
Molala  a  silk  handkerchief.  A  looking-glass,  some  small  buckles,  some 
ribband,  some  stockings,  and  some  linen  cloth,  they  set  entirely  aside. 
Molimo  expressed  a  very  great  longing  for  my  helmet^hat,  in  which  he 
admired  himself  very  much,  but,  as  a  part  of  my  uniform,  it  could  aot  be 
disposed  of,  though  at  length  he  offered  six  oxen  in  exchange  for  it. 
.  Methibe  reproved  his  brother  for  his  importunity,  and  reproached  him 
with  offering  so  high  a  price  tor  an  useless  ornament ;.  but,  he  said,  the  razor 
was  of  great  value  to  him,  for  his  beard  bad  become  very  inconvenient, 
and  since  the  war  with  Muruhlong  was  not  likely  to  take  place  (for  the 
Beetjuans  only  let  their  beards  grow  in  time  of  war,  or  upon  a  journey),  he 
wished  very  much  to  be  shaved  immediately.  At  the  same  time  he  pointed 
out  to  me  how  badly  this  operation  must  be  performed  with  their  own  short 
knives,  since  every  single  hair  must  be  plucked  up  which  occasioned  great 
smart.  Although  I  took  particular  pains  to  make  him  understand  the 
manner  in  which  the  razor  must  be  used,  he  cut  his  cheek  in  the  very  first 
attempt.  Without  asking  any  more  questions,  be  seized  my  hand,  and  led 
me  to  the  stump  of  a  tree,  on  which  he  made  me  sit  down,  when  he  put  the 
open  razor  into  my  hand>  and  seating  himself  upon  the  ground  between  my 
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legs,  rested  his  bead -upon  myknee,  as  a  sign  that  I<must  share  htm.  So 
quickly  had  we  gained  the  confidence  of  these  people,  that  in  less  than 
four-and-twenty  hours  after  our  arrival,  a  prince  trusted  his  head  without 
the  least  hesitation  to  my  bands  thus  armed.  This  proof  of  confidence 
delighted  me  the  more,  from  being  unsought  on  my  part,  and  from  my  having 
no  idea  that  I  was  giving  him  so  much  pleasure.  I  ordered  soap  and  water 
to  be  brought,  and  having  first  washed  off  the  ointment  which  was  rubbed 
pretty  thick  Aipon  the  beard,  began  my  operatioir.  Not,  however,  being  very 
much  accustomed  to  perform  it,  and  the  razor  being  somewhat  blunt,  as  I 
had  been  careful  not  to  present  his  royal  highness  with  my  best,  I  was  very 
tedious,  and  occasioned  so  much  smart  to  the  operatee,  that  the  tears  rolled 
down  his  princely  cheeks.  He,  however^  remained  perfectly  still,  contem- 
plating  himself  from  time  to  time  with  great  complacency  in  a  small  looking- 
glass.  The  spectators  around  stood  mute  with  admiration  during  the  whole 
performance,  gazing  with  Che  utmost  eagerness  in  their  countenances,  and 
bursting  at  length  into  a  general  peal  of  laughter — this  being  their  customaiy 
mode  of  expressing  delight,  astonishment,  admiration,  nay,  even  embarrasst- 
ment  and  fear.  Every  one  now  who  had  any  trace  of  beard  on  his  chin 
wanted  to  be  shaved  by  me ;  I,  however,  begged,  rather  unpolitely,  todecline 
the  honour,  and,  indeed,  the  prince  would  not  allow  his  razor  to  be  used  any 
more.  The  people  afterwards  said  that  they  liked  our  beards  much  better 
than  the  smooth  effeminate  faces  of  the  two  young/  missionaries^  though 
they  -were  not  sorry  to  learn  that  in  a  quiet  domestic  way  of  life  it  was 
customary  among  us  to  part  with  them. 

The  time  seemed -now  ardved  for  producing  our  stock  of  tobacco,  and 

other  objects  of  barter,  of  which  every  one  was  to  have  a  portion  in  exchange 

for  trifles  of  their  .own    workmanship.      A   formal   market  was  therefore 

opened,  and  one  of  the  enclosed  waggons  was  allotted  as  the  place  of  traffic. 

Mong  was  appointed  the  head  shopman,  and  two  assistants  were  given  him, 

oneof  whom  was  to  take  care  of  the  things  purchased,  and  place  them  in 

security,  the  other  was  to  attend  to  the  objects  of  barter.     Scarcely  had  a 

-few  copper  rings  been  purchased  at  the  price  of  a  small  roll  of  tobacco,  about 

as  long  as  the  finger,  when  crowds  pressed  .around  the  waggon  with  tbeit 

hands  full  of  rings,  necklaces,  earrings,  and  other  objects,  all  offering  them 

in  exchange  for  this  favourite  commodfty.     Others  rau  to    their  houses 
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tind  brought  hassagais,  spoons,  knives,  and  a  variety  of  bousebold  implements, 
«which  they  offered  in  abundance,  for  a  couple  of  inches  of  African  roll 
tobacco.  The  purchaser  could  scarcely  repel  their  earnest  entreaties,  and 
Tvhile  he  was  making  a  bargain  with  one,  another  pressed  m  between,  assuring 
iiim  that  his  wares  were  infinitely  superior,  atidmight  be  had  much  cheaper* 
shewing  with  the  finger  how  short  a  piece  of  roll  tobacco  would  be  tak^o 
for  them.  All  appeared  afraid  lest  our  merchandize  should  be  exhausted 
before  they  could  make  their  bargain.  It  was  soon  obvious  that  they  had 
no  idea  of  the  ordinary  usages  of  barter,  for  when  they  had  agreed  for  so 
much  tobacco  for  a  ring,  they  were  afterwards  not  satisfied  and  wanted 
more,  which,  if  granted,  more  still  was  required.  Many^  after  taking  the 
payment,  went  away  with  their  wares,  so  that  the  purchaser  was  at  length 
constrained  to  hold  his  purchase-money  fast,  and  not  let  it  go  till  the  equi'* 
valent  was  delivered» 

A   general '  spirit  of  trade  was    now   so,  much  roused,    that  while  this 
commerce  in  trifles  was  carried  on  in  the  waggon,  some  of  our  colonists 
commenced  a  traffic  for  cattle,  which  they  could  not^  however,  obtain  but  at 
very  high  prices:  the  owners  would  not  part  with  them  for  tobacco;  they 
required  bar-iron,  nails,  silk,  or  lineh  cloth,  European  clothes,  and  other 
articles  of  equal  consequence.     On  this  occasion  a  saw  was  perceived  among^ 
our  stock  of  iron  tools,  and  these  people  having  learnt  the  use  of  it  from 
Kok,  very  high  offers  were  made  to  obtain  it.     Unfortunately  we  had  only 
this  one.   In  our  equipment  we  had  not  sufficiently  recollected  that  we 
were  to  deal  with  a  nation  not  wholly  destitute  of  civilization.     Futures 
travellers  will  find  it  very  expedient  to  carry  a  stock  of  tools  for  mechani- 
cal works  with  them  to  this  country,  particularly  articles   of  steel,  since 
the  Beetjuans  have  not  any  idea  of  hardening  iron.     They  were  not  less 
delighted  with  a  file,  a  thing  which  they  had  never  seen  before,  and  in 
the  use  of  which  they  were  now  first  instructed:  for  this  they  would  have 
given  a  price  out  of  all  proportion.     Next  to  their  cattle  there  was  nothing 
on  which  they  set  so  high  a  value  as  their  larger  objects  of  clothing,  and  it 
was  not  without  great  difficulty  that  I  could  make  a  bargain  for  a  cloak» 
very  neatly  sewed  together,  on  which  I  had  fixed  my  mind  strongly.     I 
offered  be^ds,  nails,  and  cloth,  but  all  in  vain  ;  such  a  cloak,  they  said,  was- 
never  given  but  for  live  cattle^      I  therefore  commissioned    one  of  x>.ur 
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Hottentots  to  purchase  two  oxen  for  me,  with'  which  I  afterwards  purchased 
the  cloak,  and  thus  obtained  it  at  a  lower  price  than  I  had  before  ofiei'ed  - 
for  it:  it  belonged  to  one  of  the  king's  old  counsellors.  Elephants'  teeth 
were  to  be  procured  at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  and  I  got  a  part  of  one  that 
might  weigh  from  twelve  to  sixteen  pounds  for  a  piece  of  roll  tobacco  of 
only  the  same  length. 

A  great  many  women  were  among  the  company  on  ibis.occasion  ;  indeed, 
their  numbers  kept  constantiy  increasingi  till  in  time  they  far  outnumbered 
the  men.  They  brought  a  profusion  of  trifles  to  exchange  for  tobacco,  for 
they,  like  the  men,  roasted  it  a  little,  then  rubbed  it  in  their  hands,  stuffed 
it  into  their  bone  pipes,  and  inhaled  the  fumes  with  the  utmost  avidity. 
Some  mixed  the  tobacco  when  it  was  rubbed  small  with  wood  ashes,  then 
ground  both  together  between  two  stones  to  a  fine  powder,  and  drew  it  up 
through  a  reed  into  their  nostrils ;  this,  as  well  as  smoaking,  they  called 
chocha^  which  signifies  properly,  sucking.^ 

Although  these  women  behaved  to  us  with  the  same  confidence,  and 
with  as  little  embarrassment  as  the  men,  they  all  shewed  great  modesty  and 
reserve.  The  least  disposition  to  improper  freedom  shewn  by  any  of  our 
party  was  repelled  with  anger,  but  they  seemed  to  like  our  company 
extremely  when  proper  respect  was  shewn  them  ;  and  Kok  assured  us  that 
their  esteem  was  only  to  be  obtained  by  treating  them  in  such  an  honourable 
way.  Among  them,  however,  as  among  the  Koossas,  the  ideas  of  maiden 
reserve  are  not  so  strict:  the  same  may  indeed  generally  be  said  with  respeet 
to  the  women  here  as  is  related  in  the  first  part  of  my  work,  respecting  one 
of  the  much  longer  and  better  known  Caffre  tribes.f 

It  was  almost  evening  when  the  king,  who,  during  all  these  tumultuary 
transactions,  had  been  little  thought  of,  returned  among  us.     His  presence 


*  It  is  remarkable  that  Uie  cnBtom  of  Bmoaking  and  snuffing  up  certain  pungent  nareofic 
plants  prevailed  here  long  before  any  intercoprse  ever  took  place  between  these  people  and 
the  Europeans :  this  I  can  assert  from  the  strictest  investigation.  It  is  very  probable  that 
the  practice  may  have  been  carried  to  the  West-Indies  by  slaves  of  African  descent,  from 
whence  we  have  derived  it;  thus  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the  Beetjuans  are  our  oldest 
instructors  In  a  custom  which  has  now  for  some  centuries  prevailed  all  over  Europe, 

f  See  the  English  translation,  Vol.  I.  p*  364,  and  foUowIng,        ^  \ 
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in  some  degree,  quieted  the  outrageous  noise ;  at  least  nobody  who  was  near 
him  ventured,  to  talk  and  gabble  so  loud  as  before.  He  brought  two  of  his 
wives  with  him,  who  came  on  purpose  to  see  our  camp :  he  addressed  a  few 
words  to  them,  and  then  left  them,  together  with  the  men  of  his  train,  to  aaause  ' 
themselves,  while  he  retired  wh^re  he  could  be  quiet.  Kok,  who  was  now 
summoned  again  to  take  upon  himself  the  office  of  interpreter,  introdu'eed 
us  in  all  due  form  to  the  ladies.  The  one  was  the  king's  third  wife,  Makait« 
scboäh,  about  two-and-twenty :  she  had  regular  features,  a  fine  form,  and 
was  very  pleasing  in  her  whole  appearance.  The  other  was  the  youngest  of 
all  the  queens,  scarcely  fifteen  years  old,  with  brisk  animated  eyes,  but 
somewhat  of  a  negro  countenance :  her  name  was  Marani«  The  high  rank 
of  both  might  be  presumed  at  first  sight  from  their  cloathing :  they  wore 
cloaks  striped  alternately  with  the  skins  of  the  gerboa,  and  of  genet  cats,  and 
the  eldest  had  a  bunch  of  grey  cats  tails  fastened  to  her  left  shoulder,  which 
hung  very  ornamentally  over  the  cloak,  both  before  and  behind.  Over  the 
breast  of  both  was  a  piece  of  leather  finely  tanned,  which  was  fastened  With 
straps  over  the  shoulders,  as  well  as  round  the  body :  they  had  both  a  profu- 
sion of  necklaces,  made  of  glass  beads»  of  pieces  of  cut  bone,  and  little  plates 
of  copper :  a  small  part  of  the  body  was  bare,  but  from  the  hips,  some  way 
below  the  knee,  hung  leather  aprons  both  before  and  behind,  which  only, 
occasionally  in  walking,  allowed  the  k^e  to  be  seen;  the  1^  were  wound 
round  with  leather,  and  on  the  feet  were  sandals  fastened  with  several  leather 
straps  crossed  over  each  other.  The  lower  part  of  the  arm  was  ornamented 
with  a  number  of  rings, 'made  of  giraffe's  hair,  twined  round  brass  wire« 
Makaitschoah  wore  on  her  left  arm,  as  a  token  of  her  rank,  no  less  than 
seventy-two  of  these  rings,  which  must  have  weighed  some  pounds,  and  was 
exceedingly  pleased  with  our  taking  notice  of  them  and  counting  them.  Her 
hair  was  dressed  with  great  care  ;  it  was  divided  into  small  bunches,  which 
were  well  rubbed  over  with  the  shining  ointment,  and  hung  down  from  the 
crown  of  the  head,  looking  like  a  profusion  of  silver  thread  or  cord.  She 
invited  us  to  examine  it  more  accurately,  and  informed  us  that  the  hair  of 
the  young  girls  was  always  kept  cut  very  closely  round  the  face,  that  it 
might  grow  more  profusely  upon  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  that  the  bunches 
might  fall  more  gracefully  about,  than  could  be  the  case  if  the  whole  hair 
were  suffered  to  grow. 
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We  bad  tea  prepared  in*  the  tent,  and  invited  our  royal  visitors  to  oome  irr 
and  drink  some:  the  invitation  was  aecepted,  and  they  sat  down  upon  9 
chesty  but  our  beverage  was  not  to  their  taste:  they  appeared,  however^ 
exceedingly  delighted  when  we  gave  themrwine  ^  perhaps  brandy  would  have 
pleased  them  stiH  batter.  In  our  conversation,  which  began  upon  their  childreir 
and  their  household  affairs,  but  which  was  afterwards  turned  to  the  situation  of 
the  female  sex  in  European  countries,  Makaitschoäh  shewed  a  great  deal  of 
good  sense  and  sound  j  udgment ;  she  often  comprehended  our  interpreter  fullyr 
before  he  had  done  speaking.  Among  other  things^  she  remarked  very  judi^ 
ciously,  that  laws  such  as  ours  would  not  suit  the  Beetjuans^  because  there 
were  so  great  a  number  of  women,  and  the  male  population  suffered  such 
diminutions  from  the  wars.  At  seeing  European  works  of  art,  tiU  then« 
unknown  la  them,  both  the  ladies,  particularly  the  youngest,  evinced  their 
delight  by  repeated  loud  bursts  of  laughter.  The  countenance  of  the  elder 
gained  exceedingly,  by  being  thus  enlivened,  particularly  as  she  did  not 
laugh  so  unreasonably  ;  a  generally  sweet  expression  about  her  mouth,  and 
the  uocomtnonly  beautiful  teeth  which  she  displayed,  obliged  us  to  confess 
that  the  taste  of  the  old  king  was  abundantly  justified  ;  for  he  had  raised  this 
woman  from  a  low  station  to  her  present  exalted  rank^  on  account  of  her 
beauty  and  discretion.  Marani,  on  the  contrary,  was  daughter  to  the  prince 
of  a  neighbouring  tribe,  that  of  Chojaa. 

Our  wine,  and  the  pains  we  took  to  amuse  the  ladies,  by  shewing  them 
a  variety  of  things^  to  them  objects  of  novelty  and  curiosity,  detained  them 
longer,  than  they  had  probably  intended.  We  at  length  found  their  company 
somewhat  tedious,  and  were  not  very  sorry,  when  evening  coming  on 
reminded  them  that  it  was  time  to  think  of  returning;  this  they  did  under 
the  care  of  Kok,  who  had  received  from  the  king  a  secret  commission  to  that 
effect.  A  hint  was  given  us  by  these  royal  visitors  themselves  that  some 
present&must  be  made  them  at  their  departure,  which  we  attended  to  very, 
punctually,  and  they  in  return  left  us  some  of  their  necklaces  and  armorings., 
By  degrees  the  company  in  general  now  took  their  leave  ;  a  few  of  the  men 
only,,  among  others  the  herdsman,  Manong,  remained  at  our  camp  all  nights 

The  next  morning  early,  to  our  no  small  satisfaction,,  we  received  from  the 
l^iiig  a  present  of  two  beautiful  black-spotted  oxen,  and  a  very  fine  cow,  with, 
a  bull  calf»    sWe  afterwards  purchased  four  more  oxen  exactly  the  same^  and 
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carried  the  wbola  team  to  General  JaDsaens,  as  a  8pecim«n  ot  the  beauty  of 
the  Beetjuan  cattle.  After  the  necessary  business  of  the  camp  was  com- 
pleted, I  went,  under  the  guidance  of  Kok,  again  to  the  town,  to  visit  the  . 
king  and  the  princes  in  their  houses.  As  I  passed  along  among  the  numerous 
inhabitants  of  this  populous  town,  and  met  frequently  a  face  that  1  knew» 
my  heart  felt  a  secret  delight  that  fate  had  appointed  me,  in  preference  to  so 
many  others,  to  visit  a  nation  ao  well  worthy  of  attiention  ;  whose  existence 
as  a  half  civilized  race  had  long  been  utterly  unknown,  and  whom  I  found 
every  hour  more  reason  to  love  and  esteem.  What  I  had  seen  and  heard 
within  the  last  few  days  sometimes  appeared  to  me  wholly  like  a  dream  ;  and 
the  conviction  of  the  reality  of  every  object  by  which  I  was  surrounded  gave 
me  inconceivable  delight. 

I  found  the  king  (who  has,  properly  speaking,  no  house  of  his  own,  but 
who  lives  alternately  among  his  wives)  with  his  oldest  wife,  the  mother  of 
Methibe,  whose  name  I  forgot  to  note  down  :  to  judge  by  appearance,  she 
must  be  older  than  Mulihawang.  She  received  our  visit  with  perfect  indif- 
ference: the  work  in  which  she  was  engaged,  cutting  a  sort  of  beaker  out 
of  a  piece  of  mimos^  wood,  »eemed  wholly  to  absorb  her  attention.  Accord- 
ing to  Kok's  account,  the  king  had  a  very  high  value  for  this  woman,  and 
Methibe  had  the  most  profound  love  and  respect  for  her.  I  did  not  perceive 
any  thing  very  distinguished  in  the  house,  except  a  large  quantity  of  leopard 
skins,  with  one  of  which^  to  my  no  small  satisfaction,  the  king  presented 
me.*  He  then  carried  me  to  one  of  his  cattle  kraals,  where  we  found  the 
cattle  all  very  lean :  this  the  king  said  was  owing  to  the  treacherous  conduct 
of  Makkraki,  which  constrained  him  to  keep  them  in  the  neighbourhood,  lest 
they  should  all  be  stolen  ;  the  consequence  was^  that  all  the  fields  near  were 
ettSen  quite  bare,  and  scarcely  any  means  of  subsistence  now  remained  for  the 
cattle.  We  next  visited  Makaitschoah,  who  we  found  surrounded  by  four 
chiMren ;  the  whole  head,  the  ridge  of  the  nose,  and  a  circle  round  the  eyes, 
in  each  ofthe  two  eldest,  were  dyed  with  a  very  deep  yellow  ochre,  a  kind 
of  ornament  which  I  bad  before  observed  in  many  of  the  children  about  the 
streets.  We  gave  the  beautiful  princess  a  little  packet  of  snuff»  which  she 
bad  begged  the  day  before ;  of  this  she  not  only  immediately  took  a  lai^e 


«  It  wu  of  ikat  sort  of  teopaid  io  raio  in  iht  noighboarliood  of  the  Cspe.ToWQ,/?//#.jti6a/(i, 

VOL.    II.  *  » 
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pinch  herself,  but  gave  some  to  ber  children,  even  to  (he  youngest,  who  wa^ 
at  the  breast,  without  the  infant's  making  the  least  wry  face  at  it»  or,  which 
appeared  to  me  still  more  extraordinary,  being  excited  to  sneeze.  The  usual 
manner  of  taking  snuff  here,  is  to  lay  a  quantity  upon  the  upper  lip,  and 
throw  it  up  with  that  into  the  nostrils. 

From  this,  and  some  other  transient  visits,  in  which  we  saw  mothers  with 
their  children,  an  attention  to  cleanliness  struck  me  more  forcibly  than  ever, 
as  one  of  the  most  commendable  of  all  features  in  the  female  character.     The 
infinite  trouble  which  it  costs  these  women  to  clean  and  nurse  their  children, 
half  naked  as  they  are,  and  with  nothing  but  leather  to  wrap  about  them, 
must  be  seen,  to  make  the  value  of  linen,  and  the  importance  of  it  to  arriving 
at  a  state  of  high  cultivation,  justly  understood  and  appreciated.    At  our 
visit  to  the  heir-apparent,  we  also  saw  two  of  his  wives,  who,  as  well  as  bis 
whole  household,  bore  marks  of  distinction  which  I  little  expected  to  find. 
Here  I  saw  a  Bosjesman's  bow,  and  quiver  full  of  arrows,  which  I  suppose 
were  kept  as  trophies  of  some  victory.     The  prince,  however,  said  that  they 
foun^  it  necessary  to  employ  against  these  depredators  the  weapons,  which 
they  themselves  used,  for  that  in  any  conflict  with  them,  if  their  people  were 
only  armed  with  hassagais,  they  always  came  off  with  the  worst;  they  now, 
therefore,  kept  the  arms  of  such  as  were  slain,,  though  formerly,  from  their 
horror  of  such  destructive  weapons,  it  was  a  law  among  them  that  they  weie 
to  be  burnt. 

Kok  had  talked  to  me  so  much  of  Pollachani's  (the  high-priest)  knowledge  of 
the  planets,  and  of  their  courses,  for  every  one  of  which  he  had  his  own  pecu- 
liar name,  that,  notwithstanding  the  uncourteous  reception  we  met  with  the 
day  before^  I  was  very  desirous  of  repeating  my  visit.  We  found  him  in  his 
cattle  kraal,  occupied  in  doing  some  repairs  to  the  palisade.  Over  the 
entrance  hung  the  hinder  half  of  ascaley  lizard,  an  animal  not  the  least  trace 
of  which  I  had  seen  before  in  Southern  Africa;*  and  in  the  midst  of  the  space 
lay  an  enormous  bulb,  which  must  have  measured  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter, 
probably  of  the  hamanthus  or  ortiitftQgalum  species. .   I  would  gladly,  almost 


•  Manis  giganieüf  or  the  quogelo  of  Desmarchais's  Travels,  now  considered  as  a  Tariety  of  ^o 
mmm  hraehgura  or  peniadaciyla^  the  true  pangolin  of  Southern  Asia.  Hitherto  this  species 
was  only  known  to  us  from  the  Coast  of  Gninea ;  it  has  ncTer  been  brought  from  the  Cape. 
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nt  the  risk  of  my  life,  have  carried  off  both,  but  Kok  earnestly  intreated  tne 
not  to  attempt  it :  they  were  charms,  he  said,  by  which  the  cattle  were  pre- 
served from  enchanters,  and  would  not  be  parted  with  by  the  possessor  at 
any  price  ;  he  might  perhaps  even  be  offended  with  the  mere  proposal  to 
traffic  for  them.  We  were  in  no  way  better  received  than  the  day  before» 
and  were  obliged  to  wait  a  long  time  before  the  indifferent  questions  with 
which  we  began  the  conversation  could  obtain  even  a  monosyllable  answer. 
But  when  we  began  to  ask  about  the  stars,  he  observed  the  strictest  silence« 
and  gave  us  moreover  to  understand  that  our  company  was  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  him. 

From  hence  Kok  carried  me  to  another  old  man,  who  had  equally  the  repu- 
tation of  having  great  knowledge  and  experience,  and  whom  I  had  already 
seen  in  the  king's  train.  This  man,  in  his  early  years,  had  taken  repeated 
journeys  to  most  of  the  other  Beetjuan  tribes,  and  furnished  me  with  much 
information  relative  to  the  situation  and  distance  of  these  people,  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  which  shall  be  given  in  their  proper  place.  He  gave  the  popu- 
lation of  each  tribe  in  comparison  with  that  of  Maatjaping,  only  when  he 
spoke  o{ \}[\^  Macquim^  the  most  remote  of  all,  he  dropped  this  medium  ;  and 
*to  show  that  they  were  innumerable,  took  up  a  handful  of  sand,  and  let  it 
run  slowly  through  his  fingers,  repeating  frequently,  till  his  hand  was  emptied^ 
itiintzi — much.  The  Ujames  of  the  tribes  on  the  eastern  coast,  Koossa,  Ma- 
thimba,  Immbo,  &p.  were  wholly  unknown  to  him ;  and  he  was  much  surprised 
to  hear  that  in  manners  and  customs  they  were  so  much  like  the  Beetjuans, 
yet  were  not  called  by  their  name. 

On  our  return  to  the  camp,  we  came  to  a  house,  the  building  of  which  was 
not  yet  completed :  from  this  we  could  understand  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  put  together  much  more  clearly.  None  but  women  were  employed  in 
the  building,  for  almost  all  the  hard  work  is  put  upon  them.  Six  of  them 
will  complete  the  building  a  house  of  the  usual  size  in  a  week.  The  roof 
was  very  ingeniously  woven  together  with  reeds  and  rushes,  without  any 
other  materials  to  bind  them;  the  cross-beams  were,  however,  fastened  to 
the  main  posts  with  leather  thongs,  and  string  made  from  (he  fibres  within 
the  bark  of  the  trees. 

Among  the  many  persons  who  were  attracted  to  the  c^mp  by  the  spi-rit  of 
traffic,  was  a  man  who  brought  two  boys  of  eight  and  ten  years  old  to  sell  as 
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slaves.  They  had  fallen  into  his  power,  as  infants,  in  a  war  some  years  before 
with  the  tribe  of  Chojaa,  and  as  lawful  booty  were  his  slaves  for  ever;  he 
had  even  full  power  over  their  lives.  He  demanded  a  live  sheep  for  each, 
and  added,  that  he  wished  very  inuch  to  dispose  of  them,  since  he  had  nothing 
for  them  to  eat,  and  he  was  afraid  they  would  die  with  hunger.  Very  much 
surprised  at  this  offer,  and  at  hearing  that  all  the  servants  of  the  rich  were  in 
like  manner  the  property  of  their  masters,  being  prisoners  taken  in  battle,  or 
their  descendants,  we  shewed  very  plainly  how  revolting  to  us  was  the  idea 
of  such  a  trafBc,  and  positively  rejected  the  offer.* 

In  the  afternoon  the  throng  increased  exceedingly,  yet  the  traffic  went 
on  much  more  heavily,  for  on  the  one  hand  our  stock  of  tobacco  was  very 
much  diminished,  so  that  we  were  less  willing  to  part  with  what  remained  ; 


*  Iq  the  de8criptioQ  of  the  Beetjuans,  which  I  published  in  the  Unhmat  Geograi 
Ephemgrides^  for  the  year  1807,  I  mentioned  this  propensity  to  traffic  in  slaves,  as  a  conse. 
quence  of  the  instttntions  of  these  people,  and  controyerted  Mr.  Barrow's  too  hasty  represen- 
tation of  their  loTe  of  freedom,  not  a  word  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  original  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Triiter.  My  opinion  has  since  been  confirmed,  in  the  description  given  by  the  English, 
man,  Mr«  William  White,  of  the  Caffre  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Da  Lagoa  Bay,  He 
mentions,  with  much  sympathy,  the  sitnation  of  those  among  these  people  who  are  the  property 
of  others,  and  adds :— -^^  Though  no  advocate  for  the  slave  trade,  yet  I  am  sure  that  it  would 
have  been  a  christian.like  act  to  have  purchased  some  of  the  slaves  offered  to  us  for  the  immense 
price  of  a  bottle  of  rum,  or  arrack.  They  wore  perfectly  destitute  of  every  sort  of  clothing^ 
and  had  no  food  given  them.  I  enquired  how  they  could  possibly  subsist.  Same  as  bullock^ 
was  the  answer  given  me  by  one  of  the  natives  :  he  added,  thtt  in  time  of  scarcity  they  themselves 
were  obliged  to  eat  grass.'*  Probably  the  slave  trade  owed  its  origin  in  the  first  instance  as 
much  to  the  hard  situation  of  those  who  traded  in  the  slaves,  as  to  the  cupidity  of  the  Earopeaii 
purchasers ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the  institution« 
of  the  people  in  the  interior  of  Southern  Africa  is  requisite,  before  the  question  can  be  decided 
whether  the  sudden  abolition  of  this  traffic  is  desirable  even  for  the  poor  slaves  tht^mselves : 
were  it  abolished,  the  lives  of  the  prisoners  taken  in  battle  would  not  be  spared  as  they  are 
nov.  For  the  rest,  I  am  very  far  from  denying,  that  this  traffic  is  a  disgrace  both  to  the  bvyer 
and  seller  ;  and  I  am  perfectly  of  opinion  that  the  ill  usage  expeilenced  by  the  slaves  in  their 
transport  on  board  the  ships  is  a  terrible  stain  upon  the  character  of  every  nation  that  can  be 
reproached  with  it^a  blot  In  the  history  of  human  nature  Itself.  I  believe,  notwithstanding, 
that  the  situation  of  the  slaves  in  the  East  Indian  colonics,  and  at  the  Cape,  where  they  ara 
much  better  treated  than  in  the  West  Indies,  is  happier  than  that  of  the  servants  hired  from 
aaiong  the  people  of  the  country. 
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and  on  the  other,  we  were  now  pretty  amply  provided  with  the  articles  for 
which  the  traflSc  had    been  commenced.      Among  the  few  things  that  I 
wished  earnestly  to  possess  was  a  pair  of  dice,  if  so  they  might  be  called» 
which  one  of  the  most  distinguished  among  them  wore  fastened  to  a  leather 
thong  round  his  neck.     I  say,  if  they  might  he  called  dice,  because,  though 
they  were  employed  much  in  the  same  way,  the  form  of  the  objects  in  ques-» 
tion  was  not  cubical  like  that  of  a  die  ;  they  had  the  figure  of  equal  sided 
pyramids,  and  were  cut  out  of  the  cloven  foot  of  an  antelope^  being  stuck 
upon  small  thin  quadrangular  plates  of  the  same  material.     The  use  of  these 
things,  as  I  learned,  was  to  determine,  when  any  thing  of  imporbnce  was 
to  be  undertaken,  whether  it  would  terminate    happily  or  not.     But  few 
persons,  the  priests  only,  as  far  as  I  could  collect,  know  how  to  prepare 
them  ;  they  descend  as  an  inheritance  in  families,  and  the  more  ancient  they 
are,  the  greater  reliance  may  be  placed  on  their  prophetic  spirit.     In  order 
to  see  how  they  were  used,  I  intreated  the  owner  to  tell  me  whether  our 
journey  would  be  happily  ended  or  not.    He  immediately  bent  himself  down 
on  one  knee,  smoothed  the  ground  with  his  hand,  and   then  held  the  dice 
between  the  points  of  his  fingers,  one  in  each  hand,  and  after  making  several 
movements  with  his  hands  up  and  down,  and  pronouncing  some  incompre- 
hensible  words,  threw  them  on  the  ground.     He  then  bent  himself  down, 
appeared  to    examine    very    carefully    the    situation  of  each,    and    their 
direction  towards  each  other;  and,  in  about  two  minutes,  pronounced  that  we 
should  reach  home  without  any  accident.     My  very  great  desire  to  possess 
these  magical  objects  made  me  not  object  to  the  high  price  required  for 
them,  and,  after  purchasing  two  young  oxen  with  some  beads  and  knives,  I 
giBive  the  oxen  for  my  dice  ;  recollecting,  as  a  balance  against  this  somewhat 
unreasonable  bargain,  many  other  very  equal  ones  which   I  had  concluded. 
We  received  also  another  visit  this  day  from  the  king,    who  wanted  to 
see  some  specimens  of  our  dexterity  in  shooting.     Accordingly,  a  mark 
being  set  up,  some  of  our  marksmen,    with  their  best  pieces,  took  their 
aim  in  his  presence,  and  hit  it  very  happily.     He  expressed  very  great  astc 
nishment,  but  begged  that  the  experiment  might  not  be  reqewed,  as  the 
noise  of  the  gun  was  very  disagreeable  to  him.     The  general  expression  of 
astonishment  among  the  spectators  was  a  short  O,  O,  often  repeated.   I  never 
heard  any  of  them  whistle,  as  t^e  Koossas  do,  when  they  would  express  asto- 
nishment. 
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In  order  to  afford  us  a  new  species  of  entertainment^  the  king  ordered 
some  men  and  women  to  dance  before  us :  this  was  performed  in  the  same  way 
as  among  the  Koossas,  and  was  in  like  manner  accompanied  with  a  dis- 
agreeable howling  kind  of  singing.  All  the  men  dancers  wore  an  ornament 
upon  their  heads,  which  had  really  a  good  effect.  It  was  a  sort  of  wreath  of 
porcupine's  quills,  standing  erect,  which,  being  taken  from  the  neck  of  the 
animal,  where  they  are  the  longest  and  the  most  pliant,  waved  backwards 
and  forwards  not  ungracefully  with  the  various  movements  of  the  bead. 
Night  coming  on,  put  an  end  both  to  business  and  amusements,  and  in  a  short 
time  all  our  guests  quitted  us. 

It  was  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  notwithstanding  the  abundant  oppor- 
tunities afforded  for  stealing,  and  the  impossibility  of  keeping  all  our  things 
out  of  the  way,  or  watching  them,  that  scarcely  any  thing  was  ever  missed, 
except  now  and  then  some  pieces  of  meat  or  other  articles  of  food.  A  trifling 
piece  of  deceit,  which  I  myself  experienced  in  the  course  of  this  day,  was 
almost  the  only  one  of  which  they  were  guilty  towards  us.  I  had  giv^n  a 
woman  a  little  piece  of  tobacco  in  exchange  for  an  ivory  ring,  when  another, 
who  was  standing  by,  and  who  had  for  some  time  been  beting  for  a  little 
tobacco  very  earnestly,  and  who  saw  two  more  pieces  in  my  hand,  again 
urged  my  giving  them  to  her  as  a  present.  1,  however,  represented  that  it 
would  be  unjust,  when  I  had  required  payment  from  the  other  woman,  to 
let  her  have  any  gratuitously  ;  but  if  she  would  give  the  same  price  I  was  ready 
to  part  with  my  tobacco.  An  ivory  ring  was  immediately  produced  by  her, 
which  I  put  in  my  pocket,  and  paid  her  for  it ;  this  was  no  sooner  done  than 
a  third  was  offered  me,  for  which  I  gave  my  last  piece  of  tobacco.  I  now 
withdrew  from  the  crowd,  in  possession,  as  I  supposed,  of  my  three  rings,  but 
when  1  examined  my  pocket  I  found  only  one :  it  had  been  twice  taken 
thence  for  the  purpose  of  being  resold  to  me. 

Kok,  who  had  accompanied  the  king  a  little  way,  soon  returned,  and  told 
us  that  his  majesty  had  been  making  a  serious  proposal,  that  we  should  enter 
into  a  solemn  league  with  him  against  Makrakki,  and  had  commissioned  him 
to  inquire  upon  what  conditions  we  would  be  willing  to  support  him  with 
horses  and  fire-arms  in  an  attack  upon  his  enemy«  This  proposal  occasioned 
us  to  hold  a  very  earnest  consultation  whether  it  would  be  expedient  to  make 
a  longer  stay  in  this  place,  and  what  plans  should  be  pursued  for  the  remainder 
of  our  journey«    I  was  very  eager  for  proceeding  farther  to  the  north,  and 
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proposed  to  leave  the  tribes  to  the  west,  who  were  likely  to  be  involved  in 
war,  wholly  out  of  the  question,  and  direct  our  course  northwards  to  Chojaa 
and  Thamacha.     From  thence  we  might  return  through  the  yet  untracked 
country  of  the  Gorans,  crossing  the  Orange  river  in  some  other  part,  passing 
over  the  Snow- Mountains,  and  through'  Graaff-Reynett  again  to  the  Cape- 
Town.     This  plan,  however,  was  controverted  by  my  otherwise  adventurous 
colleague,  the  Landdrost,  who  gave  reasons  for  his  opinion,  to  the  importance 
Of  which  I  found  myself,  alas !  compelled  to  yield.  Our  cattle  were  exhausted 
and  enfeebled  to  a  very  great  degree,  particularly  the  horses,  most  of  which 
we  must  leave  behind  us:  there  was  little  reason  to  hope  that  we  should  find 
better  food  for  ihem  farther  northwards ;  indeed,  all  the  best  information  we  had 
been  able  to  obtain,  gave  us  reason  to  expect  directly  the  contrary.     Farther, 
our  stock  of  powder,  as  well  as  provisions,  wine,  brandy,  and  vinegar,  were 
all  so  diminished,  that  at  the  utmost  the  remainder  could  not  last  more  than 
three  weeks :  our  waggons  were,  moreover,  exceedingly  out  of  repair,  and 
our  people  for  a  considerable  time  had  been  weary,  and  longing  to  measure 
back  their  steps.     The  principal  objects  of  our  journey^  he  farther  urged, 
were  already  attained,  and  the  views  of  our  government  would  perhaps  be 
better  promoted  by  communicating  with  the  utmost  possible  expedition  the 
information  already  procured,  than  by  setting  our  lives  farther  to  the  hazard. 
Had  our  stock  of  powder  and  other  necessaries  been  greater,  and  the  strength 
of  some  of  the  horses  been  more  restored,  I  should  perhaps  have  continued 
my  researches,  accompanied  by  some  Hottentots,  or,  I  might  even  have  (rusted 
to  the  aid  of  the  Beetjuans  alone,  leaving  the  Landdrost  and  the  rest  of  the 
company  to  return  without  me  ;  but  the  reasons  against  any  of  us  proceeding 
farther  were  too  weighty  to  be  resisted.     Had  I  not  yielded,  the  political 
occurrences  which  soon  after  took  place  at  the  Cape,  might,  perhaps,  have 
made  me  grievously  repent  my  obstinacy. 
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CHAP.  LI. 

Departure  from  the  Beetjuan  Couniry* — The  Fountain  of  Kl(AorHgani.'^Inform(Uhn 
concerning  the  Beetjuan  Tribes. — Their  Modes  of  Life^  Cloaihing^  and  Ornaments. 
^^Their  InstUuliom%  their  Manner  of  making  War^  and  various  other  Particulars* 

Our  return  beiDg  resolved  on,  it  was  thought  expedient  that  it  should  take 
place  as  soon  as  possible,  before  the  good  understanding  hitherto  so  fortu* 
nately  maintained  with  these  people  should  have  time  to  receive  interruption. 
On  the  following  morning,  therefore^  the  preparations  for  our  departure  were 
commenced;  in  particular,  the  repairs  to  our  waggons,  which  had  gone  on 
very  slowly,  were  hastened  by  every  means  in  our  power.  In  this  the  Beet« 
Juans,  who  are^  many  of  them,  very  expert  smiths,  wereof^eat  assistance 
to  us.  Two  of  these  people  were  hired,  for  wages  agreed  upon,  and  per« 
formed  their  work  with  a  celerity  which  appeared  scarcely  credible  to  our 
people^  considering*  the  imperfect  nature  of  their  tools.  The  most  essential 
part  of  their  work  was  to  shorten  the  iron  bands  of  the  wheels,  which  from 
the  drying  of  the  wood  had  become  too  large,  and  were  very  loose.  For  this 
purpose  they  made  a  sort  of  pile  of  wood  embers,  and  to  keep  them  alive 
used  bellows  made  of  a  couple  of  goat-skins.  Very  similar  to  those  already 
described  as  used  by  the  Koossas:  they  had  heavy  iron  hammers,  which  had 
4  aharpened  side  that  served  as  an  axe ;  instead  of  tongs,  they  had  only 
two  thick  pieces  of  ~  stick,  with  which  they  took  up  the  hot  iron,  and 
for  an  anvil  they  used  a  large  block  of  stone.  Notwithstanding  so  many 
impediments,  the  work  was  finished  before  evening. 

The  day  was  passed  amid  a  variety  of  business,  in  making  many  visits, 
and  in  collecting  and  noting  down  all  the  information  that  could  be  procured 
relative  to  the  situation,  manners,  and  customs,  of  these  people.  Towards 
evening  I  visited  the  king,  accompanied  by  Kok,  to  intimate  to  him  that  it 
was  impossible  tor  us  to  comply  with  his  wishes,  the  want  of  many  neces- 
saries, and  the  strict  injunctions  of  our  government,  requiring  our  speedy 
return.  He  appeared  more  struck  with  this  than  with  our  declining  the 
support  he  bad  requested,  and  gave  us  very  clearly  to  understand  that  bt 
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suspected  there  were  other  motives  for  our  departure  beaides  those  we  had 
ackflowiedged.  He  should  have  beeo  very  happy,  he  said,  in  our  longer 
stay,  that  he  might  have  formed  a  closer  connexion  with  us,  even  if  we 
would  not  have  taken  any  part  in  the  war — it.  was  scarcely  worth  having 
travelled  so  far,  if  we  would  not  stay  some  weeks  with  him— it  was  morti- 
fying that  we  should  deparf  before  he  had  time  to  know  us  well,  and  enter 
into  a  strict  friendship  with  us.  Although  in  my  heart  I  was  very  much  of 
his  opinion,  to  please  my  impatient  companions  I  was  obliged  to  urge  the 
necessity  of  our  departure«  and  endeavour  by  all  sorts  of  pretences  to  make 
it  comprehensible  to  him,  and  prepare  him  for  our  somewhat  sudden  dis- 
appearance. This  at  least  seemed  to  me  more  adviseable  tbau  wholly  to 
conceal  our  intentions,  which  perhaps  would  have  created  in  his  mind  in- 
jurious suspicioBs  with  respect  to  our  real  views,  and  would  consequently 
have  been  very  prejudicial  to  any  future  travellers  who  should  happefi  to 
visit  the  country.  My  companions,  however,  were  much  displeased  widli 
ane,  and  said  that  we  must  set  off  the  next  morning  by  break  of  day,  ^lae  it 
was  very  probable  that  the  king  would  detain  us  by  force.  I  did,  notwith- 
standing, prevail  so  far  as  that  Kok  was  sent  early  in  the  morning  toian/iouncc 
that  we  vreK  actually  going. 

In  the  tneau  time  all  our  preparations  were  made,  so  that  we  were  ready  to 
decamp  the  moment  Kok  returned  from  bis  mission ;  but,  to  our  shame 
•be  it  spoken,  we  were,  on  this  occasion»  outdone  in  politeness  by  the 
savages,  for  with  Kok  came  the  princes  Methibe  and  Molimo  to  take 
leave  of  us,  and  make  apologies  from  their  father  that  he  could  not  visit  us 
himself.  He  would  gladly^  they  said,  have  come  to  our  camp  to  see  us 
once  more^  with  many  of  his  people,  who  were  all  extremely  surprised  and 
concerned  at  our  hasty  departure.'  The  princes  got  into  one  of  our  waggons 
to  accompany  us  a  little  way,  as  they  should  like,  they  said,  to  go  in  such  a 
liouse.  They  then  took  a  most  cordial  leave  of  us,  reminding  Kok  that  h^ 
WAS  expected  to  tetmn  speedily,  and  stay  in  the  country. 

About  noon  we  reached  the  place,  where,  at  our  entrance,  we  had  seen 
tbe  first  Beetjuans,  and  learned  that  it  was  called  Segonjapa,  from  a  little 
stream  that  flows  through  it.  As  the  source  of  the  Kuruhman,  a  very 
copious  spring  which  btirsts  out  in  the  open  field,  was  not  far  from  hence, 
we  now  went  to  visit  it.     When  we  had  followed  the  stream  upwards  for  a 
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Itttle  way,  we  came  to  a  mass  of  rock,  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  feet  in  faeigfat, 
below  which  the  water  rushed  out  as  from  a  sluice,  forming  immediately  a 
stream  sufficient  to  bear  small  boats.  Two  free  standing  natural  pillars, 
on  which  rests  the  margin  of  the  cleft,  divide  the  cavern  into  three  dark 
chanabers.  Some  lanterns  which  we  had  with  us  lighted  »s  into  the  cavern, 
from  the  arch  of  which  hung  abundance  of  stalactites,  aome  as  much  as  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  length.  The  farther  we  went,  the  greater  was  the  noise 
and  rushing  of  the  water,  and  the  more  difficult  i^t  was  to  get  on  over  the 
slippery  stalaciitic  masses  under  our  feet.  We  besides  felt  such  real 
inconvenience  from  the  extreme  cold,  that  we  judged  it  better  to  return,  and 
not  explore  any  further. 

Kok  told  us  that  sometimes  an  enormous  serpent  was  seen  aboi»t  \ 
the  entrance  to  this  cavern,  at  which  his  Hottentots  had  once  6red,  without,  ] 
however,  doing  it  any  injury.  It  was  fortunate,  he  said,  for  them  that  they 
had  not  killed  it,  since  the  Beetjuans  consider  it  as  a  sacred  animal,  and 
assert,  that  in  case  of  its  death,  the  water  of  the  river,  on  which  they  depend 
for  drink  for  their  cattle,  would  all  be  dried  up.  If  the  Hottentots  had 
injured  this  aquatic  deity,  it  is  very  probable  that  their  lives  might -have 
answered  the  offence.  .  This  spring,  which  bears  the  name  of  KlaboFugani, 
is  celebrated  far  and  near  in  the  Beetjuan  country.  Kok  imagines  that  the 
water  rises  originally  in  the  mountains  which  lie  at  a  distance  in  the  souths 
east,  and  runs  for  many  miles  in*  a  subterranean  channel:  he  assured  us  that 
three  days'  journey  down  the  river  it  loses  itself  under-ground,  and  six 
hours  farther  comes  forth  again  in  much  the  same  way  aa  here. 

While  we  were  stopping  at  this  spring,  some  Beetjuans  from  Segonjana, 
who  were  holding  our  horses  to  drink,  seized  one  of  our  white  slaves,  and 
wanted  to  have  washed  him  by  main  force,  as  they  could  not  be  convinced 
that  the  colonr  of  his  skin  was  natural:  they  were  persuaded  it  must  be 
rubbed  over  with  something.  They  indeed  firmly  believed  that  we  were  all 
as  brown  as  themselves,  but  had  dyed  our  bodies  white.  We  were  soon 
separated  from  these  last  of  our  friends  among  the  Beetjuans,  and  pursued 
our  way  over  the  plain.  Before  we  quitted  it  we  cut  down  a  large  girafie- 
tree,  that  we  might  carry  a  good  block  of  this  excellent  wood  as  a  present 
to  the  Governor.  As  night  was  setting  in,  we  reached  the  hill  which  ibrms 
the  boundary  of  thp  Bcetjuan  country.       Before  I   proceed,  however,  to 
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tTDarrative  of  occurrences  during  the  remainder  of  our  journey,  I  mt/st  give 
an  abstract  of  what  I  could  collect  during  our  short  stay  respecting  the 
customs,  manners,  and  institutions  of  the  Beetjuans; — of  such  particulars 
at  least  as  have  not  been  given  in  the  foregoing  details.* 

The  observations  which  I  have   made  in  my   first  volume, j*   upon  the 
universal     character     of    the    great    Caffre    nations,    taken  collectively, 
answer  perfectly   to  the  particular  tribe  now  in   question:    what  is  there  > 
^id  of  the  bodily  structure  of  the  Koossas,  of  their  colour,  of  the  growth  • 
of  their  hair,  &c.   &c.  will  equally  serve  to  describe  the  Beetjuans.     The 
great   differences  observable    between    the  two    nations,    and    which    are 
chiefly  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter,  consist  in  the  more  durable  construction 
of  their  houses,  the  greater  art  displayed  in  making  their  weapons,  their  . 
clothes,  and  their  household  utensils^  the    higher  respect   in   which    their 
princes  are  held,  and  the  greater  permanency  of  their  establishments.    The 
Koossa  is  more  rough  and  warlike,  more  fiery  in  his  disposition  and  iti  his 
actions;  the  Beetjuan  is  more  industrious  and  persevering,  more  disposed  to 
a  quiet  life,  to  cultivate  the  peaceable  arts  of  husbandry ;  in  the  latter  indeed 


*  In  the  year  1801,  the  expedition  of  the  two  English  commitsariea,  Trüterand  Somer?iUe, 
irhich  has  been  already  many  times  alluded  to^  waa  undertaken  bj  order  of  the  then  gof  ernment 
at  the  Cape.  This  was  the  first  regular  expedition  e?er  dispatched  from  the  Cape  to  the 
Beetjnan  country;  and  Mr.  Barrow,  in  the  account  of  his  trarels  to  Cochinchina,  has  giren 
many  particulars  with  regard  to  it  from  the  journal  of  Mr.  Truter,  his  father-in-law  :  hence  the 
public  attention  was  first  led  towards  this  nation.  Truter's  journal  was  ako  put  into  my  bands 
by  the  Dutch  gOTemment,  when  I  was  about  io  undertake  the  present  journey  ;  and  I  found- 
it  of  much  use,  as  furnishing  hints  for  my  observations  and  inquiries.  At  mjr  return  to 
Europe,  Mr.  Barrow's  abstract  of  this  journal  was  well  known  in  Germany :  a  translation 
of  It  appeared  in  the  Universal  Geographical  Ephemerides  for  February  and  March,  1807, 
and  in  the  number  for  May,  of  the  same  work,  I  published  my  account.  In  order  to  correct 
and  complete  the  former  from  the  hands  of  Mr«  Barrow  and  Mr.  Träter.  I  ha?e' therefore 
thought  it  unnecessary  here  to  refer  to  what  has  been  said  by  these  my  meritorious  precursors, 
and  have  confined  myself  to  giving  such  other  particulars  as  arose  out  of  the  adventures  of-  the 
journey,  and  are  connected  with  the  description  alrciidy  given  of  the  Koossa  tribe.  It  is 
consequently  very  far  from  being  my  intention  to  represent  the  earlier  work  alluded  to  as 
useless  and  superfluous,  on  the  contrary  many  things  which  [pass  slightly  over  are  there  more  * 
amply  explained,  and  die  work  may  be  earne&Hy  reeommeadod  to  the  attention  of  all  wAo 
fake  an  intcrestiu  the  Beetjuan  nation, 

f  See  the  English  translation,  Vol.  I.  part  III.  chap.  18. 
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he  18  mach  more  experieiiced  than  the  Koossa.  Tbeae  different 
are  eve»  diatmguiabable  in  the  exterior.  Among  the  Beetjoans,  few  men  are 
to  be  found  of  ao  great  bodily  size  and  strength  aa  amoog  the  Koosaas ;  few 
with  the  same  daring  and  determined  countenances«  The  physiognomy  of 
tb«  Beet)ttan  baa  in  it  something  mild  and  engaging;  the  women  in  particular 
are  faur  handsomer  and  more  interesting  than  the  Koossa  women.  The  nation 
appears  milder  and  mofe  gentle»  or^  perhaps»  we  should  rather  say»  that  the 
othera,  from  being  molested  in  a  greater  degree  by  enemies  from  without^ 
ffua  being  less  united  among  themselves,  from  inhabiting»  besides,  the  moniz* 
tainoua  regions  of  the  coast,  may  have  imbibed  more  rugged  manners,  and 
have  fallen  behind  them  some  steps  in  civilization.  That  they  have  the  same 
origin,  appears  in  nothing  more  clearly  than  in  the  striking  conformity 
bttweea  ail  the  pfridcipal  radical  words  of  both  languages.  This  is  so  striking, 
that  I  cannot  suppose,  bu^  that  a  Koossa  and  a  Beetjuan ,,  meeting  by  chance, 
must  understand  each  other  ultimately,  though  perhaps  slowly.  The  expe» 
rimeBt  is  perhaps  not  very  likely  to  be  made,  since  neither  nation  knows  any 
tfting  of  the  other :  the  inhospitable  nature  of  the  country  north  of  the  Orange 
river  has— at  least  such  seems  the  probable  way  of  accounting  for  their  total 
ignorance,  even  of  each  other^s  existence — tha^  nature  of  that  country  is  the 
probable  eause  which  has  hitherto  kept  them  strangers,  and  this  is  an  impe- 
diment not  likely  soon,  if  ever,  to  be  removed. 

Under  the  name  of  Beetjuana^  SU%tjuana^  or  Muhijtiana^  are  to  be  included 
all  the  tribes  that  inhabit  the  country  which  extends  from  the  river 
Knruhma«,.  as  its  most  southern  boundary,  thirty  or  forty  days*  journey 
northwards;  several  tribes  inhabiting  this  latitude,  extend  quite  to  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa.  To  the  west,  the  same  latitude  is  inhabited  by  tribes  of 
Hottentots,  as  the  Namaaquas  and  Dammaras ;  while  a  part  of  the  country 
to  the  Orange  river  is  the  abode  of  the  Goran  Hottentots. 

The  principal  tribes  among  the  Beetjuans,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  are : 

1.  That  of  Maatjaping,  the  nation  which  we  visited,  containing  a  popn«« 
lation  of  not  more  than  five  thousand  souls :  to  these  people  the  following 
description  will  principally  refer. 

2.  The  tribe  of  Thammacha,  ten  days'  journey  to  the  eastward  of  Maatp« 
japing,  a  much  more  numerous  tribe,  divided  into  several  viUi^;cs,  and 
governed  by  several  regularly  estaUished  chiefs. 
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3.  Cbojaa,  to  the  north^^ast  of  the  former,  and»  like  that,  bot  little  con- 
nected with  Maatjaping;  known,  however,  to  be  exceedingly  populous. 

4.  Still  more  remote,  directly  to  the  north  of  Chojaa,  lie  the  Muchuruhzi : 
they  are  governed  by  the. bravest  of  all  the  Beetjuan  kings,  Sebochori. 

5.  The  Wanketsi,  three  strong  days'  journey  to  the  sou ih- west  of  the 
Muchuruhzi)  whose  king  is  named  Muranmuleta.  This  is  the  weakest  of  all 
the  Beetjuan  tribes. 

6.  One  day's  journey  nearer  to  Maatjaping,  and  south-west  of  the 
Wanketsi,  is  one  half  of  the  tribe  of  Muruhlong,  governed  by  two  chiefs, 
Masjouw  and  Lessomo. 

7«  The  other  half  of  Muruhlong,  governed  by  king  Makrakki.  Some  time 
back,  this  half  tribe  separated  itself  from  the  former,  and  united  with  that  of 
Maatjaping,  during  which,  the  two  lived  together  at  the  well  of  Takuna. 
A  few  years  ago,  this  community  being  dissolved,  the  half  tribe  of  Muruhloog 
fumed  northwards,  and  settled  in  the  country  it  now  inhabits,  upon  the  river 
Setaabi :  its  population  is  estimated  at  ten  thousand  souls. 

8«  To  the  west  of  them  live  the  Matsaraquas,  a  peaceable  tribe,  whos^ 
chief  is  called  Keissi.  They  inhabit  a  part  of  the  banks  of  the  Kurubmant 
which  is  here  increased  from  the  union  of  many  other  streams. 

9.  The  most  numerous  tribe  of  all,  that  is  the  Macquini,  are  quite  to 
the  north-east,  beyond  the  Muchuruhzi.  It  is  from  these  people  that  the 
other  Caffre  tribes  receive  their  metals :  they  are  reported  to  be  dug  out  of  a 
vast  mountain,  one  side  of  which  yields  iron,  the  other  copper.  TheM 
people  are  equally  known  to  the  Koossas  and  the  Beetjuans,  ^both  calling  them 
by  the  same  name:  it  is  the  most  distant,  and  the  most  important  country 
known  to  both.  They  procure  from  it  hassagais,  knives,  needles,  earrings 
and  arm-rings,  in  exchange  for  which  they  give  cattle.  But  this  is  not  an 
immediate  traffic  :  it  passes  through  four  or  five  bands» 

All  these  tribes  speak  the  same  language,  and  their  modes  of  life,  customsi 
and  manners^  vary  little  from  each  other,  as  to  the  most  essential  points« 
The  neighbouring  tribes  are  generally  at  enmity  one  with  another:  the 
remote,  more  or  less  known  to  each  other,  are  often  united  against  those  that 
lie  in  the  centre.  None  but  the  sons  of  the  kings,  particularly  the  heir« 
apparent,  are  employed  as  ambassadors,  by  which  naeans  the  chiefs  have 
always  the  most  extensive  knowledge  of  the  country.    Till  John  Bloom^s 
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appearance,  it  was  a  generally  received  opinion  here,  that  the  notion  of  white 
inen*-and  rumours  that  such  did  exist,  had  reached  them  from  the  east,- 
particularly  through  the  Macquini — the  notion  that  such  people  did  exist  was 
till  then  treated  by  them  as  a  mere  fable.  Makrakki,  who  often  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  a  white  man,  and  was  ridiculed  for  his  credulity,  triumphed  not- a 
little  when  one  actually  appeared. 

The  principal  wealth  of  the  country  consists  in  the  breeding  of  cattle.  Their 
herds  are  much  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  Koossas,  and  they  have  as 
great  a  veneration  for  them.  One  man  alone  will  sometimes  be  the  owner  of 
eight  or  ten  considerable  herds,  each  herd  being  of  a  different  colour,  and  differ- 
ently marked  from  the  other.  The  attendance  upon  the  herds  is  also  here 
exclusively  the  business  of  the  men.  Milk,  whey,  and  cheese,  are  the 
favourite  food  of  these  people.  The  chas^,  besides,  affords  them  a  variety  of 
food ;  nor  is  there  any  sort  of  wild  animal  wholly  rejected  by  them ;  even 
beasts  of  prey,  when  killed,  ixre  in  case  of  necessity  eaten.  They  do  not  even 
abstain  from  the  hyenas,  as  the  Koossas  do,  because  in  that  country  these 
animals  eat  the  dead  bodies.  But  among  the  Beetjuans,  this  is  not  the  case: 
there  the  dying  are  not  exposed,  and  the  dead  are  buried  quietly  in  the  cattle 
kraals,  without  the  habitation  being  thereby  rendered  impure,  or  any  neces« 
sity  of  quitting  it  being  imposed  on  the  owners.  There  are  only  certain 
ceremonies  of  mourning,  which  the  nearest  relations  must  observe,  and  which 
are  very  similar  to  those  aong  the  Koossas  :  when  these  are  accomplished, 
they  appear  again  in  society  as  usual.  I  never  heard  of  the  chace  being 
preceded  by  any  solemnities,  or  that  any  particular  honours  are  paid  to  the 
conqueror  of  a  beast  of  prey.  Next  to  their  cattle,  nothing  is  so  much  valued 
among  them  as  the  goat :  they  like  its  milk  exceedingly,  as  well  as  the  flesh 
of  the  young  kids ;  but  the  great  value  of  the  animal  consists  in  its  skin,  of 
which  they  make  fine  leather  for  the  under  garments  and  for  aprons.  The 
breed  of  goats  is  not  large;  the  horns  are  small;  the  hair  shining,  and  the 
colour  in  general  white,  with  black,  brown,  or  bluish  spots.  There  are! 
no  sheep  in  the  country,  though  the  people  love  the  flesh  of  this  animal,/ 
which  is  but  lately  known  to  them,  exceedingly. 

They  pay  much  more  attention  to  agriculture  than  the  Caffres :  their  fields 
are  commonly  fenced  round,  and  they  cultivate,  besides  the  Caffre-millet» 
two  sorts  of  beanS;  gourds,  and  water*melons ;  all,  as  it  should  seem,  of  new 
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sorts,  which  have  never  yet  been  described.  The  women  alone  are  employe^ 
in  husbandry :  iron  spades  are  used  for  digging  the  ground.  The  harvest  is 
got  in  very  carefully,  and  the  corn  is  laid  by,  as  store  for  the  winter  months. 
The  fruits  of  many  sorts  of  trees  that  grow  wild  are  also  collected,  and  dried 
for  winter  stores.  Fish,  and  amphibious  animals,  are  universally  held  in 
abhorrence  as  food,  being  considered  as  unclean.  They  have  even  a  dread  of 
meddling  with  them  in  any  way ;  accordingly,  when  I  visited  the  spring  at 
Klaborugani,  the  water  swarmed  with  Gsh. 

The  Beetjuans  drink  water  very  unwillingly,  preferring  much  to  quench 
their  thirst  with  the  juice  of  the  water-melon  and  other  fruits,  or  with  milk 
and  whey :  the  milk  is  brought  from  -the  fields  where  the  cattle  graze,  in  a 
sort  of  vessels  made  of  goat  skins.  The  practice  which  prevails  among  th^ 
Koossas,  of  extracting  a  sort  of  spirit  from  their  corn  by  fermentation,  is  here 
wholly  unknown:  the  people  are,  however,  very  fond  of  wine  and  brandy, 
when  they  come  in  their  way.  Salt,  properly  speaking,  they  have  none; 
instead  of  it^  they  make  use  of  natron,  or  the  ashes  of  a  certain  salt  succulent 
plant:  their  favourite  mode  of  dressing  their  meat  is  to  roast  it  in  the  ashes. 

Skins  of  animals,  tanned  with  great  nicety,  are  the  only  materials  of  which 
their  cloathing  is  made :  the  poor  wear  antelope-skins  entire,  but  the  rich 
wear  cloaks  of  the  finer  skins  of  jackals,  of  gerboas,  of  wild  cats,  and  others^ 
neatly  joined  together,  the  value  of  which  depends  greatly  upon  their  size. 
The  hairy  side  is  always  worn  i^iwards,  but  the  cape,  which  is  made  of  the 
skin  from  the  heads  of  the  animals  sewed  together,  always  falls  back  over  the 
shoulder,  and  the  skins  of  the  feet  are  made  into  a  border  below.  TJiere  are 
no  armholes  to  the  cloak ;  it  is  fastened  over  the  breast  with  two  strips  of 
leather,  so  that  it  can  be  turned  over  either  side  of  Jthe  body  where  it  is  most 
wanted,  as  a  defence  against  the  sun  and  weather.  When  not  in  motion,  the 
cloak  is  often  thrown  quite  behind,  that  the  arms  may  be  left  the  more  at 
liberty,  though  very  little  gesticulation  is  used  in  conversation. 

The  nakedness  which  sometimes  shocks  so  much  among  the  Koossas  is 
never  to  be  complained  of  here:  the  Beetjuans  are  extremely  modest,  even 
among  each  other.  It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  both  with  men  and 
women,  the  greater  part  of  the  body  is  covered :  the  women  wear  several 
aprons,  one  over  the  other;  the  inner  one  has  a  number  of  strips  of  leather 
sewed  to  the  bottom,   forming  a   sort  of  fringe,  which  moving  about  as 
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they  irtik,  keeps  the  flies  from  their  legs.  Both  sexes  wear  necklaces  of  little 
pUtes  of  metal,  rushes,  or  the  bones  of  animals,  as  amulets ;  it  is  also  not 
uncommon  to  wear  the  caul  of  a  fresh  slain  ox  tied  round  the  neck,  and  to  let 
it  remain  there  till  it  falls  off  of  itself.  The  double-bladed  knives,  in  wooden 
eases,  which  they  make  themselves,  or  their  bodkins,  with  tortoise-shells,  and 
little  bags,  containing  a  variety  of  trifles,  like  the  pockets  of  an  European,  are 
also  worn  hanging  from  the  neck^  Rings  of  ivory,  of  which,  among  the 
Koossas,  a  certain  number  only  could  be  worn,  and  that  solely  by  persons  of 
the  royal  family,  because  all  the  elephants'  teeth  are  the  king's  property : 
«uch  rings  are  very  common  among  the  Beetjuans,  but  they  are  scarcely  ever 
worn  any  where,  excepting  on  the  lower  part  of  the  arm,  between  the  elbow 
and  wrist.  The  making  these  rings  is  very  tedious;  for  although  they  aie 
mere  parallel  circles,  cut  from  the  hollow  part  of  the  elephant's  tusk,  yet  as 
the  use  of  the  saw  is  unknown^  they  would  not  be  able  to  cut  them  through, 
but  for  a  method  they  have  discovered  of  softening  the  ivory«  They  let  it  lie 
for  some  days  in  sour  milk,  by  which  it  becomes  so  soft,  that  it  may  be  cut 
with  a  knife ;  the  operation  is,  however,  performed  very  slowly,  and  not 
without  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

Much  more  extraordinary  is  it,  that  these  people  should  have  found  the 
means  of  making  elastic  rings  of  brass*wire.  This  wire  is  flat,  being  beat 
with  a  hammer  till  it  is  made  thin  to  a  degree  almost  incredible,  and  which 
cannot  be  accompiisbed  but  at  an  immense  expense  of  labour.  I  should 
think  that  they  must  bilve  received  the  first  idea  of  such  a  manufacture 
through  the  medium  of  the  commercial  intercourse  subsisting  between  the 
people  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  the  Europeans.  They  shewed  me  some 
pieces  half  prepared,  by  which  I  perceived  that  they  could  not  make  any 
above  a  foot  in  lengths  so  that  the  rings  cannot  be  composed  of  one  entire 
piece ;  they  must  be  bound  together  at  certain  distances  with  a  thicker  piece 
of  wire.    The  poorer  Beetjuaos  wear  heavy  copper  rings*,  and  those  who 


*  It  18  worthy  of  remirk,  that  ike  cbief  physician,  Kiaproth,  having  examined  one  of  these 
Tings^  found  the  metal  of  nf hich  it  was  made  to  consist  of  ninety.three  parts  of  copper,  and 
seven  of  tin ;  consequently,  that  it  was  very  much  the  same  as  caldaric  ore.  As  no  mineral  con. 
ialning  tin  has  yet  been  found  in  Southern  Africa,  it  is  very  probable  that  these  rIogB  come 
farther  northwards,  ami  perhaps  in  some  of  the  former  wanderings  of  (he  Cafim  were 
broaght  hithers 
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cannot  afford  even  them,  wear  leather  ones,  cut  whole  out  of  the  skin  of  the 
rhinoceros  or  the  river-horse.  Only  old  people  have  caps  on  their  heads: 
they  are  made  of  skins  sewed  together,  with  the  rough  side  worn  inwards. 
Young  men  and  women  go  with  the  head  bare,  the  hair  being  rubbed  over 
with  the  shining  ointment,  and  made  up  into  little  4Dunches.  Here  is,  con- 
sequently, a  difference  between  the  Beetjuans  and  Koossas,  since  among  the 
latter  the  women  never  appear  with  their  heads  uncovered. 

For  what  concerns  their  diseases,  and  their  superstitious  modes  of  curing 
them,  the  physical  education  of  their  children,  the  usual  length  of  their  lives, 
the  ceremonies  in  contracting  and  celebrating  their  marriages,  they  are,  with 
some  very  slight  deviations,  the  same  as  among  the  Koossas,  to  which,  there- 
fore, the  reader  may  be  referred. 

The  power  of  the  chief  or  king  among  the  Beetjuans  is  much  more 
extended  than  among  the  Koossas.  This  is  a  natural  consequence  of  their 
having  permanent  habitations,  which  renders  the  means  employed  with  so 
much  effect  by  those  more  wandering  tribes  to  resist  all  encroadiments  in 
power  on  the  part  of  the  prince  impracticable.  The  king  of  the  Beetjuans 
has  nearW  uncircumscribed  power,  since  he  can  punish  all  offences  according 
to  his  own  pleasure,  and  .no  one  has  any  right  to  oppose  his  decisior)s.  He 
seldom,  however,  exercises  his  power,  for  there  is  no  positive  law  of  which 
the  king  can  be  regarded  as  the  executor.  Single  combats  for  the  possession  of 
property,  or  against  acts  of  oppression,'  take  place'before  the  king,  without  his 
interfering  in  them  in  any  way,  even  though  they  should  be  carried  on  to  the 
death  of  the  parties.  If,  however,  a  complaint  be  laid  before  him,  and  his 
judgment  be  requested,  he  takes  the  matter  up  very  warmly  ;  and  the  mis- 
sionaries have  seen  examples  when  he  has  scourged  some  of  his  subjects 
almost  to  death  for  robberies  committed  by  them.  He  is  himself  the  executor 
of  his  own  sentence,  even  when  the  criminal  is  condemned  to  death,  which  is 
the  constant  punishment  of  any  one  who  has  betrayed  the  cause  of  his 
country  in  war.  The  mode  of  execution  is,  that  the  criminal  is  laid  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  king  thrusts  him  through  with  a  hassagai.  The  title  of  the 
chief  is  Marina — lord  ;  a  word  strongly  resembling  Murimoj  which  expresses 
the  Godhead.  He  has  no  other  outward  mark  of  distinction,  but  the  people 
iiave  a  certain  veneration  for  bis  person,  and  for  every  thing  about  him.  He 
receives,  as  a  tribute,  the  breast  and  tongue  of  every  ox  killed,  and  of  every 
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animal  taken  in  tbe  cbace.  He  has,  besides,  a  right  to  all  the  elephaats* 
teeth,  and  to  the  skins  of  all  leopards  and  lions  taken  by  bis  subjects;  yet  he 
seldom  uses  these  skins  for  cloathing.  His  counsellors  are  chosen  by  him 
from  among  the  richest  and  most  distinguished  of  his  people :  be  commonly 
takes  their  counsel  on  the  subject  of  peace  or  war,  though  he  has  himself  full 
power  to  regulate  .all  the  relations  of  the  exterior  by  his  sole  will.  His  sons 
are  born  leaders  of  the  armies,  and  ambassadors ;  and  tbe  eldest  is  the  heir  to 
the  throne.  The  tribe  of  Maatjaping  has  been  governed  by  the  ancestors  of 
the  present  king  from  time  immemorial.  There  is  a  species  of  nobility  among 
the  Beetjuans,  which  is  derived  from  the  wealth  and  distinction  of  their 
ancestors,  and  from  relationship  with  the  family  of  the  chief. 

In  their  wars,  they  observe  the  same  proceedings  as  tbe  Koossas,  and  in  the 
negociations  which  precede  and  accompany  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities 
the  utmost  openness  and  contempt  of  all  chicane  or  deceit  is  manifest ;  a 
proof  of  innate  rectitude,  and  consciousness  of  natural  strength.  Their 
weapons  differ  very  little  from  those  of  the  Koossas,  only  that  the  hassagais 
are  of  better  workmanship;  the  blade  has  commonly  two  points  on  the  back^ 
and  the  inn^r  shaft  is  jagged  at  the  edge.  Tbe  shields  are  scarcely  half  so 
lai^e  as  the  Koossas^  shields,  but  the  kirris,  on  the  contrary,  are  longer  in  tbe 
handle. 

A  singular  custom  prevails  here  not  to  be  found  among  tbe  Koossas. 
After  a  successful  war,  a  festival  of  triumph  is  held,  of  which  every  warrior 
who  has  killed  an  adversary  partakes.  As  a  proof  of  his  achievements,  he 
must  bring  a  piece  of  flesh  from  the  person  he  has  killed,  with  the  skin  cut 
from  the  body,  having  the  navel  in  it.  The  priest  collects  the  heroes  by  night 
in  an  enclosed  place,  with  a  low  fence  round  it :  here  no  man  enters  who 
cannot  produce  this  piece  of  flesh ;  the  rest  of  the  men,  with  the  women, 
remain  on  the  outside  as  spectators.  The  warriors  range  themselves  round  a 
large  fire,' stick  the  piece  of  flesh  into  the  glowing  embers,  and  when  it  is 
sufficiently  roasted,  eat  it.  This  custom  is  not  the  result  of  any  cannibal 
ideas,  but  arises  from  an  ancient  superstition,  that  eating  human  flesh 
inspires  courage,  and  by  degrees  makes  the  warrior  invincible;  so  far,  how« 
ever,  are  the  people  from  considering  this  repast  with  delight,  that  most  of 
them  feel  a  sort  of  abhorrence  of  it,  and  yield  to  it  only  from  superstition« 
But  the  ceremony  does  not  end  here.    The  priest  now  takes  a  sharp  hassagai^ 
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with  which* be  makes  a  long  cut  in  the  skin  ofeach  warrior,  fronoi  the  hip 
down  to  the  knee,  which,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  is  a  palpable  token  of 
his  heroism.  Notwithstanding  this  wound,  the  festival  concludes  with  a 
dance,  which  is  often  continued  till  sun-*ri9e*  One  of  the  king's  old  coun- 
sellors had  no  less  than  eleven  of  these  cuts  in  his  thigh,  and  I  saw  several 
men  with  five  or  six. 

Kok,  in  relating  this  custom  to  me,  mentioned  a  circumstance  which  I 
afterwards  heard  fully  confirmed  by  Koster  and  Janssen,  as  equally  eye« 
witnesses  of  it.  A  few  weeks  before  our  arrival,  a  horde  of  Bosjesmans  had 
been  attacked  by  the  Beetjuans,  with  such  a  superiority  of  numbers  on  their 
part,  that  many  of  the  combatants  must  necessarily  return  without  the 
requisite  testimony  of  their  valour.  One  of  them,  who,  however,  was  well- 
known  to  be  far  from  deficient  in  bravery^  was  «o  mortified  at  th^  idea  of  being 
expluded  from  the  festival^  that,  no  longer  master  of  himself,  he  ran  home, 
killed  one  of  his  own  bondsmen^  and  carried  away  the  proper  trophy  as  a 
passport  for  his  admission.  Kok  added,  that  this  was  the  only  instance  in 
which  he  ever  saw  a  Beetjuan  weep:  rage  had  forced  the  tears  from  his  eyes, 
before  he^  thought  of  having  recourse  to  the  above  horrible  expedient.  The 
deed,  for  the  rest,  was  never  condemned;  it  was  rather  applauded  as  an 
ingenious  device :  a  proof  that  the  life  of  prisoners  taken  in  war  is  at  the 
absolute  disposal  of  the  conquerors,  and  is  considered  as  a  present  whenever 
spared.  These  bondsmen  are  regarded,  indeed,  as  a  separate  class  of 
people,  and  are  called  Mutjanka;  no  other  servants'are  included  under  this^ 
appellation,  only  the  prisoners  of  war* 

But  among  the  most  remarkable  superstitions  of  the  Beetjuans,  is  the  cod* 
secration  of  their  cattle  by  the  priest,  before  they  go  to  war.  By  this 
ceremony,  these  animals,  the  possession  of  which  is  often  the  subject  of  the 
conlest,  are  secured  against  the  enchantments  of  the  enemy,  and  even  against 
all  danger  of  being  forcibly  carried  away  by  him.  This  consecration  consists 
in  the  priest^s  taking  eacti  animal  individually,  as  it  is  brought  to  him,  and 
painting  a  particular  mark  upon  its  hind  leg,  with  a  jackal's  tail  dipped  in  a 
kind  of  black'  paint.  This  he  performs  kneeling,  pronouncing  at  the  same 
time  certain  mysterious  words,  during  which,  another  person^  kneeling  behind 
him,  repeats  the  same  mark  with  a  little  brush  upon  his  back  or  arms« 
Among  their  most  common  charms,  is  to  put  round  the  necks  of  their 
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cbildröa  a  n  amber  of  the  shells  of  a  large  beetle,  the  hrachycem»  apierw^ 
strung  on  a  little  strip  of  leather.  This  is  believed  to  be  an  effectual  pre- 
ventative of  certain  diseases,  particularly  to  facilitate  the  cutting  of  the  teeth.* 
Their  ideas  with  respect  to  the  deity  are  not  much  clearer  than  those  of 
the  Koossas.  They  venerate  an  invisible  Being,  whom  they  call  Murimo,  as 
the  cause  of  all  appearances  in  nature,  and  the  origin  of  all  the  good  and  evil 
that  happens  to  them,  without  any  act  of  their  own.  They  are  not,  however, 
agreed  among  themselves  whether  this  being  is  an  entirely  beneficent 
or  malevolent  being;  and  if  on  the  one  hand  they  thank  him  for  any  good 
received,  they  never  hesitate  to  shew  their  indignation  at  any  ill  exfie- 
rienced^  or  any  wish  unaccomplished,  by  the  most  bitter  curses.  Xbey 
have  no  religious  worship,  and  could  never  be  persuaded  by  the  missionaries 
that  this  was  a  thing  pleasing  to  God^  Of  their  language  I  shall  treat  in  a 
separate  Appendix :  I  now  return  to  our  journey,  j: 


*  A  representation  of  these  shells  is  gi?en  in  Edwards* a  "Natural  History  of  Birds^  Vol.  lY. 
Tabic  178.  He  obtained  one  from  a  friend,  who  brought  it  from  the  island  of  Madagascar,  and 
supposes  that  they  are  used  by  the  CaiTres  as  a  sort  of  whistle  to  call  their  herds  together. 

•f-  The  annexed  plate  represents  Tarious  objects  of  ornament  and  household  uteniUs,  with 
other  things  particularly  worthy  of  note  aoi&ng  the  Beetjuans. 

1.  A  hassagai,  of  a  form  very  much  in  use  among  them.     The  blade,  terminating  at  the  back 
in  two  points,  and  the  jagged  shaft,  render  it  a  much  more  formidable  weapon  than  the  hassa-  ~ 
gals  of  the  Koossas.     A  part  of  the  handle  only  is  here  given  x  the  whole  weapon  is  seven  feet 
in  length,  always  tapering  towards  the  end* 

2.  An  iron  bodkin,  used  for  boring  the  holes  in  the  skins  that  are  to  be  sewed  together;  also 
used  in  weaving  rushes  ;  and  as  a  chirurgical  instrument :  it  is  worn  frequently  haoging  to  a  strip 
•f  leather  round  the  neck. 

3.  The  double  edged  knife,  made  by  the  Beetjuans.  ^ 

4.  The  wooden  sheath  to  the  knife,  having  the  figures  burnt  upon  it,  and  the  leather  straps 
affixed,  by  which  it  is  hung  round  the  neck.  A  piece  of  hard  wood  for  whetting  it,  and  some 
copper  rings,  as. ornaments,  are  attached  to  the  leather. 

54  A'  fan  of  ostrich  feathers  used  by  Mulihawang  to  keep  off  the  flies  ;  a  present  to  me  from 
the  King^s  own  hand.  The  poorer  people  use  a  jackal's  tail  fixed  to  a  stick  for  the  same  purpose« 
Both  are  also  employed  to  wipe  the  sweat  from  the  face. 

6.  Bectjuan  spoons,  made  of  mimosa  wood,  with  figures  burnt  upon  them.  The  handles  are 
sometimes  made  to  represent  the  head  and  neck  of  a  giraffe,  or  of  some  bird,  and  are  remarkable 
as  the  fir^t  essays  of  an  uncivilized  nation  in  the  art  of  sctilptnre. 

7«  The  head-dress  of  a  dancer,  made  of  porcupine's  quills,  as  deecribed  in  page  $iS* 
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9.  A  pot  made  of  dark  red  clay,  hardened  in  the  sun :  instead  of  a  handle,  a  leather  strap  b 
fastened  to  the  brim. 

0.  A  leather  bag,  worn  slung  round  the  neck,  for  keeping  Tarlons  trifles.  The  women  wear  it 
rery  commonly  hanging  on  the  arm.  The  tufts  of  strips  of  leather  are  attached  to  It  as  ornaments. 

10.  An  amulet  of  the  shells  of  beetles,  as  described  in  page  33?. 

1 1.  The  magical  dice  made  of  the  cloven  feet  of  antelopes,  as  described  in  page  317.  I  could  not 
learn  the  signification  of  the  figures  carred  on  the  outside :  one  is  not  unlike  the  double  Hebrew 
schin^  a  sign  -to  which  great  consequence  was  attached  by  the  Jewish  priests,  and  which,  in  com- 
mon with  many  other  things  in  the  customs,  manners,  and  modes  of  life,  anoag  these  people,  re- 
minds us  rery  much  of  the  ancient  eastern  nations.  The  antiquarian  would  perhaps  find  in  these 
dice  the  iali  and  a$iragali  of  the  ancients* 
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CHAP.  UI. 

JUtum  to  ihe  Coloag/^  amidst  varioui  Hardships  and  Privations ^'^The  Author  obliged  to 
übandon  his  faieourite  Hotse.'^The  Travellers  joined  by  two  t/oung  Beeijuans.^-^ 
Saohs  of  the  paHj/  ill  with  eating  Bulbs ^^The  Dancing  and  Music  of  the  Corans.—^ 
Dangers  in  repassing  the  Orange  River. — The  Red  Ebony  Trec-^FruUleu  Endea- 
vours to  shoot  Rhoer^Horses^  and  to  eateh  Gerboas.^^Baviansbak.*^Brupiroe  Dis^ 
order  among  the  Cattle b — Sufferings  of  the  Travellers  from  Wet  and  CoU^^'^The  Leeu' 
wenfontein. — The  Silurus  AnguiUaris. — The  African  Wild^Goosey  and  Us  remarkable 
Nest.'^SmalUpox  among  the  Bastard  Hottentots  •'^Arrival  again  at  the  Sack  Rvcer. 
—Extraordinary  Train  of  Caterpillars. — The  Roggeveld. — The  Karroo. — Arrival  at 
Tulbagh. 

Ok  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  we  arrived  agani  in  the  valley  of  Koossi, 

having  by  the  way  chased  several  giraffes  and  antelopes:  some  of  the  latter 

were  killed.  We  also  met  a  flock  of  that  beautiful  species  of  antelope»  hitherto 

unknown  to  me,  which  is  called  by  the  Beetjuans  p^halla^  but  to  which  I 

gave  the  name  of  antelope  melamptis.     We  were  so  fortunate  as  to  kill  a  very 

fine  male,  of  which  the  annexed  plate  is  a  faithful  delineation.     This  animal 

is  particularly  distinguished  by  the  strikingly  disproportionate  she  of  its 

beautiful  angular  horns,  by  a  black  stripe  down  the  back,  which  from  the 

root  of  the  tail  spreads  out  on  each  side  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  over  the 

thigh,  and  by  the  brilliant  black  spots  upon  the  outside  of  the  knee  and  heel. 

The  colour  of  the  back  is  a  chesnut  brown,  wh[ch  towards  the  neck  softens 

into  a  reddish  yellow ;  about  the  eyes  and  under  the  chin  the  animal  is 

white.    The  brown  of  the  back  also  softens  into  the  same  reddish  yellow,  as 

it  approaches  the  belly  :  the  belly  itself  is  white.     The  length  of  the  animal, 

from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  is  about  five  feet  and  a  half. 

Its  height  in  front  to  the  tip  of  the  shoulder  is  about  three  feet.* 

On  the  second  day,  the  fifth  of  July,  in  the  evening,  we  arrived  at  the 
Klipfontein,  where  we  experienced  a  pretty  severe  degree  of  cold.  From 
this,  our  oxen  and  horses,  already  extremely  exhausted^  and  for  whom  in  the 


•  With  the  plate  of  this  animal  Is  gi?eii  tiiat  of  two  Caffres  fighting  with  the  kini,  which 
by  Ottstake  was  omitted  iu  the  first  rolnnie. 
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« 

htter  days  but  ä  very  scanty  supply  of  food  could  be  procured»  suffered  so 
iDucb,  that  several  from  weakness  and  lameness  could  go  no  farther,  and  we 
Were  obliged  to  leave  them  behind.  Among  them  was  my  best  horse, 
from  whom  I  parted  withsinceregriefof  heart,  thinking  of  the  faithful  services 
I  had  received  from  him,  and  the  melancholy  fate  to  which  he  was  abandoned« 
Notwithstanding  this,  I  could  not  resolve  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  especially 
AS  my  companions  persuaded  me,  that  here,  where  some  f^w  small  green 
plants  were  growing,  which  would  serve  him  as  food,  he  might  recover.  I 
afterwards  reproached  myself  exceedingly  with  this  mistaken  feeling  of  com- 
passion, this  want  of  a  little  resolution^  convinced  that  he  must  soon  have 
been  discovered  by  the  Bosjesmans,  at  whose  hands  he  would  doubtless 
receive  a  death  of  tortures,  instead  of  the  mild  one  be  would  have  found 
from  mine. 

Indeed,  the  melancholy  situation  of  our  cattle,  on  whose  account  we  bad 
even  more  to  apprehend  from  the  cold  than  from  want  of  food^  called  upon 
us  very  urgently  to  hasten  our  journey  as  much  as  possible.  Nor  this 
circumstance  alone — the  state  of  our  provisions,  our  wine,  and  other  objects 
of  the  first  necessity,  as  well  as  our  small  remaining  stock  of  powder»  all 
concurred  to  excite  in  us  an  almost  painful  longing  once  more  to  reach  an 
inhabited  country.  We  therefore  generally  travelled  by  n^ht,  leaving  our 
oxen  time  to  rest  and  feed  in  the  day.  In  this  manner,  we  arrived,  on  the 
eighth  of  July,  at  Ongeluksfontein,  having  in  the  night  passed  by  the  grave 
of  the  Hottentot  Jantje.  Here  again  the  Bosjesmans  had  taken  up  the  body 
Mid  mangled  it;  we  only  found  some  of  the  limbs  strewed  about,  which  bad 
been  torn  off  either  by  the  savages  or  the  hyenas  :  these  we  collected,  and  re- 
placed them  in  the  grave,  which  was  still  open,  covering  it  over  hastily  with 
stones. 

Leaving  Leeuwenkuil  on  our  left,  we  came  by  a  shorter  way  to  Witwater» 
where  we  rested  for  a  day  with  the  Bastard  Hottentots,  exchanging  with 
them  twenty  of  our  weakest  oxen  and  two  horses  for  their  fresh  cattle.  At 
the  Rietfbntein,  we  received  a  visit  from  our  Coran  chief,  Sigeb,  who  remind- 
ed us  of  our  promise  to  take  him  and  his  company  with  us  to  the  colony  ; 
from  hence,  therefore,  he  joined  our  convoy,  providing  for  his  own  subsist- 
ence, and  his  own  means  of  travelling. 

From  the  Bastard  Hottentots,  at  Laauwaterskloof,  we  received  the  oxea 
that  we  had  left  under  their  care ;  but  they  were  not  in  much  better  conditioa 
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than  when  we  parted  from  them,  and  our  anxiety  for  the  rest  of  our  journey 
was  not  much  diminished.  We  also  made  an  exchange  here  at  a  considerable 
loss  for  some  fresh  cattle^  and  continued  our  journey  with  them,  notwith- 
standing that  a  frost  had  come  on  so  severe  as  to  have  covered  the  little 
stream  with  ice  as  thick  as  the  finger.  On  the  eleventh  of  July,  we  arrived 
at  the  Orange  river,  on  the  bank  of  which  we  pitched  our  camp.  We  were  here 
much  surprised  at  the  arrival  of  two  young  Beetjuans,  who,  as  they  told  us, 
urged  by  a  desire  to  see  foreign  countries,  had  left  their  parents  secretly»  and 
followed  the  track  of  our  waggons  in  hopes  of  coming  up  with  us.  They 
now  begged  us  earnestly  to  take  them  into  our  service,  and  to  let  them  accom- 
pany us  to  the  colony. 

We  at  first  endeavoured  to  dissuade  them  from  pursuing  their  idea,  repre« 
senting  to  them  that  if  hereafter  they  should  feel  a  longing  to  return  to  their 
native  country,  the  journey  over  the  inhospitable  district  which  they  must 
traverse  would  be  very  fatiguing  and  dangerous.  To  this  they  answered, 
that  young  men  must  seek  to  establish  themselves  in  the  world  ;  that  their 
father  was  a  poor  herdsman,  and  had  scarcely  any  thing  to  eat  himself;  that  at 
home  their  situation  in  the  service  of  the  rich  was  not  very  happy,  and  that 
they  were  not  uneasy  about  their  return,  for  they  were  accustomed  to  hard- 
ships, and  could  go  so  well  on  foot,  that  they  had  been  only  seven  days  in 
coming  from  the  Kuruhman  hither,  consequently,notwithstanding  our  superior 
means,  they  had  been  more  expeditious  by. two  days  than  we.  From  the 
Bosjesmans,  they  added,  they  had  nothing  to  fear,  since  they  had  no  cattle 
with  them ;  like  them,  they  were  themselves  often  constrained,  at  the  worst 
season  of  the  year,  to  live  on  such  little  bulbs  as  they  could  scrape  out  of 
the  ground,  and  sometimes  for  days  together  they  were  hard  pressed  indeed 
with  hunger. 

As  we  found  them  so  resolute,  and  could  collect  from  other  assurances 
they  made  that  they  had  conceived  the  greatest  confidence  in  us,  and  were 
resolved  to  pay  the  entertainment  they  solicited  by  the  most  faithful  discharge 
of  their  duty,  if  we  would  only  take  them  into  our  service,  we  at  length 
consented,  and  never  had  any  reason  to  repent  the  compliance.  During  all 
theremainderof  our  journey,  they  were  eager  to  do  every  thing  that  their 
confined  knowledge  of  our  habits  and  ways  of  life  would  permit,  and  omitted 
no  pains  to  learn  many  little  arts,  such  as  harnessing  the  oxen,  pitching  and 
atriking  the  tents,  or  any  thing  else  in  which  they  thought  they  could  be 
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useful.  They  also  laboured  so  earnestly  to  learn  the  Dutch  language,  that 
they  could  make  themselves  understood  by  the  Hottentots  in  so  short  a  time 
as  to  excite  our  utmost  astonishment.  Both  took  names  of  animals,  according 
to  the  custom  of  their  own  country  :  otie  called  himself  Makabiy  a  draught 
ox,  the  other  P*  hoUa,  a  Kudu  antelope.  When  we  arrived  at  Tulbagh,  they 
remained  in  the  house  of  the  Landdrost,  who  fed  and  clothed  them,  and  paid 
them  wages  ;  and  they  conducted  themselves  with  great  diligence  and  regu* 
iarity.  After  four  months,  however,  they  suddenly  diiiappeared,  yet  taking 
nothing  with  them  but  the  clothes  which  they  had  on.  Most  probably  they 
returned  home,  though,  notwithstanding  all  possible  inquiries,  no  trace  of 
them  could  be  discovered  on  their  route  to  the  boundaries  of  the  colony. 

In  a  valley  where  we  stopped  during  the  latter  days  of  our  journey,  some 
of  our  party  had  collected  a  quantity  of  bulbs,  which,  when  roasted  in  the 
embers,  were  found  to  have  a  very  pleasant  flavour,  much  resembling  that  of 
chesnuts.  Probably  from  not  being  sufficiently  acquainted  with  these  roots, 
it  was  not  the  proper  eatable  bulb  of  the  iris  edulis  that  they  had  got,  but 
one  of  the  sorts  that  are  of  a  pernicious  quality,  for  all  that  had  eaten  of 
them  were  soon  after  seized  with  violent  cholicky  pains,  from  which  they  suf* 
fered  so  much,  that  however  urgent  it  seemed  to  lose  no  time,  we  were 
obliged  to  postpone  our  journey,  and  exert  all  our  cares  for  their  restoration. 
By  the  use  of  proper  remedies,  the  next  day  they  were  so  much  recovered 
as  to  be  able  to  proceeds 

The  preceding  night  being  the  full  moon,  the  Corans  who  accompanied 
us  spent  it  in  singing  and  dancing :  the  dance  was  of  so  peculiar  a  nature,  that 
I  had  seen  nothing  at  all  resembling  it  in  any  other  tribe  with  which  I  was 
(acquainted.  One  of  the  men  stood  in  the  middle,  leaning  on  two  sticks,  which 
he  supported  against  bis.  shoulders,  with  his  arms  twined  round  him,  now 
bending  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left,  at  the  same  time  stamping  with  his 
foot  to  beat  time.  Eight  or  ten  women  were  squatted  upon  the  ground  in  a 
circle  round,  with  their  hands  joined  together,  and  held  up  towards  him« 
They  all  made  a  howling  noise,  intended  for  singing,  with  their  utmost  mighty 
in  which  they  were  join^  by  a  number  of  men,  who  were  sitting  quietly 
without  the  circle :  some  of  these  men  accompanied  the  singing  with  a  small 
deadened  hollow  sounding  drum.  This  drum  consisted  of  a  simple  kind  of 
vessel  made  of  the  stem  of  an  aloe,  the  original  use  of  which  was  to  keep 
milk  in,  over  which  was  stretched  a  sheep-skin,  not  prepared  in  any  way. 
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The  da«ceF,  who  was  commonly  the  aged  Sigeb,  turned  himself  constantly 
during  alt  this,  singing  upon  his  crutch-Hke  sticks,  first  one  way,  then  the 
othePr  with  his  head  stretched  out,  bowing  himself  now  to  one  of  the  women, 
then  to  another,  all  preparing  to  receive  him  in  their  arms ;  till  at  lengths, 
after  he  had  appeared  for  a  long  time  to  be  making  his  choice,  he  sunk  into 
the  lap  of  one,  and  fell  with  her  to  the  ground.  Soon,  however,  starting  up 
again,  they  returned  to  their  places,  the  others  remaining  all  the  times(^atted« 
and  the  same  was  repeated  over  again,  tiJI  after  awhile  they  were  replaced 

by  fresh  dancers. 

Their  singing  was  divided  into  the  same  extraordinary  intervals,  as  have 
l>een  noticed  before,  in  speaking  of  the  egorrah,  and  which,  if  written  down 
.  according  to  our  system  of  notation,  would  be  nearly  as  follows : 


Only  it  mu6t  not  be  forgotten  in  this  figure,  that  there  is  no  pure  third,  fifths 
or  little  seventh,  but  that  the  tones  are  always  between  two  pure  intervals 
and  the  nearest  half-tones,  and  always  nearer,  the  greater  the  interval  is,  so 
that  it  appears  very  doubtful  whether  the  modulation  is  in  a  ^harp  or  zflaU 
and  any  one  who  hears  it  scarcely  knows  how  to  decide  either  for  the  one 
or  the    other.      So    much   is  this  at  variance    with   what  are  considered 
among  us  as  the  fundamental  rules  of  harmony,  that  it  seems  as  if  among 
the  nations  of  Southern  Africa  the  whole  diapason   was  an  oetave*  divided 
into  four  parts,  formed  by  their  smallest  intervals.     According  to  this,  the 
interval  following  the  principal  tone  wouid  be  equal  to  oi>r  third,  minus  two 
rests  ;  the  second  interval  would  be  like  our  fifth,  minus  four  rests,  therefore 
nearly  a  little  fifth  ;  and  the  third  would  be  only  two  rests*  higher  than  the 
sixth,  consequently  nearer  to  this  than  to  the  little  seventh.     This  is  a  matter 
worthy  the  investigation  of  future  travellers,,  and  the  Cape  offecs  a  rich  field 
in    this  respect  to  an  experienced  inquirer,  since  the  various,  slaves  from 
different  nations,  from  Mozambique,  and  Madagascar,  the  Malay8,.and  above 
all  the  Bugonese,  have  each  their  own  peculiar  meledies,  with  intervals  not 
in  any  way  adapted  to  our  diatonic  scale. 

In  the  same  night  we  had  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  for  which,  owing  to 
the  neglect  of  fixing  the  true  time,  1  was  not  prepared  beforehand,  and 
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therefore,  to  my  great  mortification^  so  good  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  in 
some  measure  the  1  ngitudeof  the  spot  where  wc  were  was  wholly  lost. 

On  the  twelfth  of  July,  we  sent  the  waggons  alone  round  by  the  tedious 
way,  which  we  ourselves  had  equally  taken  before,  on  account  of  the  turn 
in  the  river,  and  went  on  foot  the  nearest  way  along  its  banks.  Here,  for 
the  first  time,  we  again  saw  Karroo  mimosas,  which  do  not  grow  north  of 
the  Orange  river :  they  seem  the  exclusive  produce  of  the' countries  near  the 
coast  m  Africa.  )n  the  parts  we  had  lately  visited,  their  place  was  occupied 
by  several  species  nearly  related  to  them,  as  the  beautiful  giraffe  tree^  the 
thphanCs  ihom^  aad  the  red  ebofiff  tree.  The  wood  of  the  latter  is  the  hardest 
and  finest  of  akvy  in  this  country,  next  to  the  girafie  tree,  although  the  stem 
is  seldom  more  than  four  inches  thick  in  diameter.  The  trouble  which  our 
people  had  when  they  we're  sent  out  for  firewood  to  cut  the  boughs  of  this 
tree  first  led  my  attention  to  the  hardness  of  the  wood.  From  the  experi- 
ments I  then  made,  I  found  that  in  its  specific  weight,  closeness,  and  hardness. 
It  far  exceeds  the  black  ebony,  and  in  working  acquires  so  fine  a  polish,  that 
an  attention  to  it  may  very  well  be  recomipended  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
<:olony,  as  an  object  of  trade  from  which  great  profit  might  be  derived.* 

At  the  Red-broken-rock,  we  waited  the  arrival  of  our  waggons,  and  from 
Its  summit  enjoyed  the  fine  prospect  over  the  whole  turn  of  the  river,  and 
the  peninsula  formed  by  it.  When,  after  a  short  rest,  we  set  forwards  again, 
we  soon  met  with  an  immense  swarm  of  locusts,  of  the  sort  already  described, 
which  in  a  short  time  completely  covered  the  ground  all  round  us.  They 
were  pursuing  their  course  northwards  across  the  river,  into  which  so  many 
had  fallen,  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  water,  as  far  as  we  could  see  up- 
wards, seemed  overspread  with  them.     In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  bad  passed 


*  This  wood,  for  example,  is  of  a  remarkablj  fine  qualitj  for  making  wind  »instruments,  as 
I  can  affirm  from  the  experience  of  a  flute  made  of  it  by  M.  Eisenhardt  of  Gottingrn,  a  most 
excellent  musical-instrument-maker.  The  tone  of  (bis  flute,  from  the  hardness  of  the  wood,  is 
particularly  fine  and  full.  For  the  rest,  none  of  the  sorts  here  enumerated  have  as  yet  been 
arranged  in  the  system,  (be  giraffe.tree  excepted,  of  which  some  account  has  been  giren  by  Pat- 
terson ;  eveo  the  names  of  the  others  are  not  known.  From  the  specimens  whieh  I  brought, 
Professor  'Wildenow  clashes  them  all  collectively  in  the  species  acacia^  and  calls  these  two  prin* 
cipal  sorts  acacia  girqffcßy  and  acacia  hmmator^lon.  This  Isa  little  piece  of  information  by  the 
way  for  botanists ;  in  the  sequel  they  shall  find  the  subject  more  amply  discussed« 
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tbroiigh  thi»  cloud,  as  it  might  tmly  be  called,  when  we  saw  it  sfNreMfiog 
out  a  great  way  behind  us  to  the  right* 

Betweeo  bills,  whose  sumoiits  were  cfowoed  with  large  stems  of  aloe9»  we 
proceeded  on  our  way  to  the  £6rd  of  Priskob,  on  the  Orange  river.  I  hastily 
cut  off  a  branch  of  an  aloe,  but  was  obliged  to  forego  my  wish  to  carry 
«way  a  whole  stem,  since  most  of  them  were  at  the  root  a  foot  in  diameter. 
We  found  the  water  in  the  river  still  lower  now  than  when  we  crossed  it 
before,  and  therefore  commenced  the  passage  immediately:  it  was  not 
IMdormed  without  some  danger.  The  Hottentot  boys,  who  led  the 
foremost  oxen  in  the  waggons,  and  who,  on  that  account,  were  obliged  to 
be  hfremt  high  in  the  water,  were  so  benumbed  with  its  extreme  coldness» 
and  had  so  much  difficQity  to  resist  the  force  of  the  stream,  that  they  failed 
ia  taking  the  right  direction,  and  sinking  into  a  hole,  they  could  only  save 
themselves  by  holding  fast  to  the  leading  rein.  The  drivers  sitting  in  the 
waggons  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  turn  the  oxen  right :  they  bad  now  got  the 
c<mis  under  their  feet,  and  were  so  much  entangled  with  them,  that  it  wae 
necessary  to  stop  the  whole  cavalcade  in  the  midst  of  the  stream«  Nothing 
but  the  presence  of  mind  of  these  Hottentot  drivers,  who  hastily  sprang 
into  the  water,  and  loosened  the  oxen  in  an  instant  from  the  yoke,  saved 
the  waggon  and  the  whole  team  from  being  carried  away.  By  this  means 
the  oxen  were  disentangled,  and  we  happily  arrived  in  safety  on  the  othef 
side  of  the  river. 

Near  the  place  where  we  had  before  encamped  on  the  south  side  of  the 
stream,  we  found  so  many  marks  of  river-horses,  that  we  resolved  immediately 
to  cooomence  a  chase  of  them.  Although  night  was  setting  in,  we  went 
downwards  along  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  soon  heard  the  snorting  of 
three  of  these  monstrous  creatures,  as  they  came  up  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  to  breathe.  There  was  not,  however,  sufficient  light  remaining  to 
distinguish  the  place  where  the  nose  was  above  the  water  with  sufficient 
accuracy  to  take  a  successful  aim  ;  and  when  once  a  shot  was  beard  they  all 
yanished  immediately^  so  that  after  watching  them  awhile,  in  vain,  we  were 
obliged  to  return,  wholly  disappointed  and  half  frozen,  to  the  camp.  As 
little  successful  were  we  the  next  morning  in  our  pqrsuit  of  the  gerboas,  the 
boles  of  which  we  found  in  vast  numbers  at  the  foot  of  a  neighbouring 
mountain.  .  Although  all  our  Hottentots  set  to  work  with  spades  and  pick- 
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•xe8,  to  reiDOTe  the  eartti,  atd  ft»d  put  the  subteiMoem  posiages  to  their 
retreats,  and  although  we  every  where  found  fre»h  regains  of  them»  we  weiüfe 
at  length  obliged  to  abandon  the  attempt,  Dtnce  the  passives  crossed  each 
other  so  repeatedly,  forming  such  an  absolute  nef-work,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  follow  the  course  of  any  one  in  particular.  Our  Hottentots  also 
assured  us  that  these  animals  make  their  way  under  ground  much  ikst^ 
than  it  is  possible  for  any  man  to  follow  tbeitt  with  his  spade ;  that  the  only 
means  of  taking  any  number  is  to  turn  the  water  of  the  river  into  thetr  habi« 
tattons,  which  would  immediately  drive  them  out;  but. this,  on  aceount  of 
tbe  height  that  we  were  above  the  river,  eoold  not  now  possibly  be  done. 
Id  hasty  showers,  a  man  may  catch  as  many  of  them  a^  he  pleases  with  his 
hands  only:  the  wet  which  drives  them  put  of  their  holes  deprives  them  at 
the  same  time  of  that  agility»  which  enables  them»  by  taking  leaps  of  three 
or  four  dla  at  one  spring,  to  outstrip  the  swiftest  dogs. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  July  we  passed  through  the  Ghreat  RiverVgate«  In 
the  afternoon  a  number  of  antelopes  were  shot»  among  others  a  beautiful 
striped  female  kudu.*  The  night  was  passed  at  Baviansbak,  where,  the  next 
morning,  we  were  obliged  i^ain  to  leave  aome  of  our  sick  oxen  behind  uä 
From  tbe  general  and  increasing  weakness  of  these  creatures,  a  sort  of 
eruptive  disease,  not  unlike  the  itch,  began  to  prevail  among  them,  of 
which  many  at  length  died.  This,  though  in  some  respectsr  a  great 
disaster  to  us,  had  yet  an  advantageous  side  on  which  it  might  be  viewed — 
that  henceforward  we  were  spared  all  apprehensions  of  being  molested  by 
the  Bosjesmans:  they  always  found  a  sufficient  supply  of  food  at  mj  piae* 
where  we  had  encamped.  By  this  means,  during  the  whole  of  our  retttm» 
we  never  saw  any  of  these  people ;  and  if,  sometimes,  we  stopped  for  the 
night,  our  dogs  never  appeared  uneasy,  except  when  the  roaring  of  the  lion, 
or  the  howling  of  the  fox,  was  heard.  As  little  did  we  see  on  our  return, 
to  pur  no  small  joy,  the  importunate  Caffres,  from  whom  we  should  not 
easily  have  disengaged  ourselves,  all  our  objects  of  traffic  having  been  dk» 
posed  of  among  the  Beetjuans.  It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  our  poor  Coran« 
fell  either  into  their  hands,  or  into  those  of  the  Bosjesmans,  for  we  had  never 
seen  them  since  we  crossed  the  Orange  river,  and  expected  in  vain  that  they 


-Nti 


*  Aaielope  Str€p$ieetoi.   The  msle  enly  ef  ihk  specie«  fcas  horns. 
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would  rejoio  us;  neither  bad  any  thing  been  heard  of  them  in  the  colony  as 
iong  as  I  remained  in  Africa^ 

When  we  were  in   the  neighbourhood  of  the  Saltpans,  a  cold  rain  fell, 
which  continued  for  two  days,  changing  to  snow  in  the  evening,  so  that  at 
every  step  the  travelling  became  more  difficult,  and  wearying  both  to  men  and 
aniBials.     We  had  not  now  indeed  to  struggle  against  the  want  of  water, 
which  had  been  so  great  a  distress  to  us  on  our  journey  into  the  country ; 
but  the  want  of  shelter,  and  the  difficulty  of  making  a  fire  to  warm  ourselves, 
waa  even  a  greater  evil.     Our  waggons  being,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  country,  more  calculated  to  protect  us  against  the  «run  than  against  the 
Qold  and  wet,  kept  us  dry  but  for  a  very  short  time :  the  rain  soon  came 
through  the  thin  linen  tilts,  soaking  not  only  our  clothes  but  all  our  packages, 
even  the  very  mattrasses  and  coverlids, which  we  used  at  night.     Our  tent, 
which  was  not  set  up  without  some  difficulty,  stood  upon  ground  entirely 
wet :  every  thing  was  wet  that  was  brought  into  it,  or  soon  became  so  from 
the  rising  vapour:  ship-biscuit,  and  dried  flesh,  were  our  only  articles  of 
food ;  and  the  night  was  passed  in  conversation,  wrapped  in  our  wet  cloaks« 
I  had  a  better  protection  than  any  of  the  party  in  my  Beetjuan  mantle,  on 
which,  well  rubbed  over  as  it  was  with  the  ointment  of  fat  and  inica,  not  a 
drop  of  rain  stood.     Our  people,  however,  suffered  the  noost  in  their  leathern 
jackets,  without  either  shirt  or  upper  garment,  obliged  to  spend  almost  the 
whole  day  in  the  wet,  and  at  night  even  less  protected  from  the  snow  and 
frost  than  ourselves.     Hitherto  the  great  want  of  firewood  had  in  some  sort 
been  supplied  by  the  duog  of  the  oxen  left  in  our  journey  upwards  at  the 
places  where  we  stopped^  and  which  was  now  so  dried  as  to  make  excellent 
fires.    But  the  rain  having  deprived  us  of  this  resource,  our  people  were  some» 
times  an  hour  collecting  a  quantity  of  the  low  brushwood^  which  was  burnt 
out  in  a  few  minutes.     Indeed,  if  this  weather  had  continued  for  six  or  eight 
days,  we  should  have  sufifered  much  more  severely  from  it  than  from  any  of 
the  former  vicissitudes  we  had  experienced.      Perhaps,    considering  the 
manner  in   which   our  cattle   were  evidently  affected,    not  one  of  them 
would  have  survived,  and  we  should  hav^  been  under  the  greatest  embarrass« 
ment  how  to  pursue  the  remainder  of  our  journey.     Such  an  example  i% 
sufficient  fully  to  confirm  all  that  has  hitherto  been  said  of  the  many  hardships 
and  difficulties  which  travellers  are  liable  to  encounter  in  this  country ;  it  is 
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dimost  impossible,  indeed,  to  calculate  upon  all  that  may  occur,  consequently 
no  provision  can  be  made  against  them. 

On  the  third  night  the  wind  abated,  and  turned  to  the  south*:  it  snowed 
hard  till  midnight ;  and  the  sun  rose  in  a  very  clear  sky,  casting  a  bright  pur- 
ple tint  all  over  the  wintry  landseape.  Our  tent  was  frozen  so  hard  that  it 
remained  standing  after  we  had  loosened  the  cords,  intending  to  strike  it. 
We  were,  therefore,  constrained  to  wait  till  the  sun  had  melted  the  snow, 
nor  could  we  proceed  till  about  noon  ;  we  were  even  then  obliged  to  leave 
behind  six  of  our  oxen,  they  being  so  entirely  lamed  that  they  could  not 
move.  Here  we  were  again  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Karree  mountains^ 
the  remarkable  summits  of  which  were  at  every  moment  nacre  and  more 
distinguishable.  Innumerable  rcicles  glittered  in  the  refts  of  the  highest 
stratum,  whieb  gave  the  even  borders  of  these  hills  the  appearance  of  each 
summit.being  encircled  with  a  broad  silver  band.  About  noon  a  large  rhino* 
eeros  came  pretty  near  to  our  tent ;  be  was  pursued,  but  the  ground  was 
so  extremely  slippery,  that  his  pursuers  could  not  make  any  way  ;  and  as  he 
trotted  off,  he  was  soon  lost  among  the  heights.  We  stopped  awhile  at 
Krieger's  grave,  and  enjoyed  for  the  first  time,  after  so  long  a  privation,  a  hot 
meal  and  some  refreshing  sleep. 

In  the  great  plain  which  was  bounded  to  our  left  by  the  varied  mountains 
and  deep  vallies  of  the  Karree,  we  again  saw  a  profusion  of  wild  animals,  as 
ostriches,  quaggas,  eland-antelopes,  and  springbocks:  of  these  a  sufficient 
number  to  serve  us  for  several  days  were  shot  with  very  little  trouble.  On 
the  seventeenth  of  July  we  reached  the  Shietfontein,'  and  on  the  eighteenth 
the  Leeuwenfoatein-,  where  we  agreed  to  take  a  day's  rest.  We  observ^ed 
here,  in  one  of  the  basins  of  the  spring,  a  number  of  large  fish ;  but  when 
we.  threw  our  nets  to  catch  them,  they  took  refuge  very  adroitly  under  the 
rocks,  so  that  our  nets,  when  drawn  out,  were  scarcely  half  filled^  To  my 
great  astonishment,  when  I  c»me  to  examine  oar  prisoners,  I  found  them  tobe 
the  silurm  anguillaris  of  Linnaeus,  a  species  nearly  allied  to  our  silums 
ghmiSi  or  sheath*fish,  which  in  the  systema  naiurm  is  given  as  an<  inhabitant 
of  the  Nile.  Some  among  them  were  three  foot  long,  and  weighed  eight 
pounds :  we  thought  them  very  well-flavoured,  and  were  exceedingly  glad 
of  the  change,  after  having  lived  for  so  long  a  time  on  nothing  but  flesh.  At 
first  it  appeared  to  me  wholly  incomprehensible  bow  these  fish  could  have 
come  iato  so  small  a  place,  unconnected,  ia  the  remotest  degree,  with  any 
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river,  Bt\  the  utmost  having  some  Qfiode  of  commuDicatioii  with  a  stagnant 
lake.  Soon,  however,  finding  in  the  vicinity  a  neat  of  the  large  Africao 
wild-goose,*  which  we  saw  not  far  off  swimming  on  the  water,  the  idea 
very  naturally  occurred  to  me  that  these  birds  might  probably  have  brought 
the  spawn  of  the  fish  with  them  from  the  Orange  river,  where,  as  we  were 
told  by  our  companions,  they  abound.  The  nest  itself  excited  ray  attention 
very  strongly.  The  foundation  of  it  was  thick  hard  reeds,  very  artificially 
woven  together;  it  was  of  a  regular  quadrangular  form»  and  laid  dry  and 
soft  upon  reed*straw  and  leaves;  within,  it  was  lined  with  feathers  and  the 
wool  of  certain  plants.  There  were  no  eggs  in  it,  but  it  seemed  quite  fresh 
made,  as  if  this  was  the  season  for  laying  and  setting.  Some  of  these  ani- 
mals whom  we  shot  at  the  Orange  river  appeared  tiien  to  be  moulting. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  Brakke  river,  on  the  twentieth,  after  a  very  fatigu«- 
ing  chase  of  some  quaggas,  to  our  great  astonishment  we  found  there  the 
missionaries  Koster  and  Janssen,  and  learnt  from  them,  that  by  the  tiine  they 
arrived  at  the  Orange  river,  som^  of  their  Hottentots  fell  ill  with  the  amalU 
pox,  on  which  account  they  had  not  been  able  to  proceed  on  their  journey« 
To  prevent  any  farther  delay,  Koster  immediately  inoculated  all  his  people, 
even  his  wife,  -and  none  of  them  had  the  disorder  severely.  Moal  were  able 
to  go  out  on  the  tenth  day,  and  attend  to  their  work ;  and  he  was  only  now 
staying  the  time  required  by  the  Landdrost,  according  to  the  written  in- 
structions which  had  been  given  him,  for  obviating  all  danger  of  infection  either 
from  the  persons  themselves,  who  had  had  the  diseaste,  er  from  their  clothes. 
The  last  of  his  people  who  was  ill  had  now  been  recovered  a  fortnight,  and 
he,  therefore,  hoped  soon  to  receive  full  permission  to  return  into  the  colony. 
As  it  was  our  own  intention  to  stop  some  days  at  the  Sack  river,  the  mis- 
sionaries were  desired  to  follow  u$  into  that  neighbourhood,  whereafter 
an  accurate  examination  into  all  circumstances,  they  should  receive  Ibetr 
final  orders.  On  the  following  day  we  arrived  at  Kicherer's  Institution,  where 
was  the  family  of  our  Kok  :  among  these  people  also  this  formidable  d'ts^aw 
had  broke  out.  They  had,  therefore,  faithful  to  our  orders,  not  gone  among 
the  Hottentots,  but  taken  up  their  abode  at  about  half  an  hour's  distaaoe 


*  Tbis  goose  is  considered  by  some  persons  only  as  a  variety  of  the  Ana»  MgypHaca  of 
Unnsus :  with  ^hat  justice  I  cannot  pretend  to  decide,  as  I  know  so  llttie  of  either.  They 
are  certainly,  at  least,  yetj  oeariy  related. 
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from  tbem.  I  examined  those  who  had  gone  through  the  disease,  most  of 
whom  had  been  recovered  some  weeks.  Some  of  them  were  pretty  strongly 
scarred^  My  advice  was,  that  after  well  cleansing  and  purifying  every  thing 
belonging  to  them,  they  should  remove  in  about  a  fortnight  into  the  Rogge« 
veld.  This  advice  was  followed:  and  the  evil  which,  perhaps,  at  a  hotter 
season  of  the  year,  and  in  the  houses  of  the  colonists,  might  have  assumed  a 
very  malignant  character,  was,  through  these  precautions,  happily  averted. 
But  for  the  accidental  circumstance  of  our  journey  lying  in  such  a  direc« 
tion  as  that  we  came  into  the  proximity  of  the  places  where  the  disease 
prevailed,  the  consequences  might  have  been  more  disastrous.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  colony  must,  however,  be  always  very  careful,  supposing  a 
greater  intercourse  to  be  hereafter  established  between  the  Europeaa 
colonists  and  the  nations  on  the  other  side  of  the  Orange  river,  to  prevent 
this  evil  becoming  more  serious.  I  gave  my  free  opinion  to  the  Governor 
respecting  the  regulations  that  ought  to  be  made  on  this  point;  together 
with  an  account  of  all  that  I  had  myself  witnessed,  and  all  the  information 
I  could  obtain. 

During  our  stay  at  the  Sack  river,  we  occupied  ourselves  very  much  with 
examining  into  some  small  establishments  which  lay  scattered  within  % 
circuit  of  about  three  or  four  miles.  All  these  places  were  the  habitations 
only  of  single  families,  and  all  had  a  like  melancholy  aspect.  A  little  scanty 
spring,  a  but  of  rushes,  full  of  filth  and  vermin,  a  little  cattle  kraal,  wrth  a 
low  fence  round  it,  and,  at  the  utmost,  eight  or  ten  meagre  oxen^  are  the 
most  striking  objects  by  which  such  a  spot,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  moflt 
naked  and  unfruitful  district,  is  distinguished.  The  Hottentots  who  have 
selected  such  a  place  of  residence  belong  to  Kicherer's  Institution ;  but 
have  separated  themselves  from  the  rest,  as  being  the  richer  part  of  the 
coo^munity,  and  not  willing  to  share  their  wealth  with  theirpoorer  brethren« 
They  only  go  to  the  principal  institution  on  a  Sunday,  to  attend  divine 
worship  at  the  church.  There  is  no  doubt  that  even  the  wild  Gorans  lead 
more  active  and  happier  lives  than  these  men;  and  there  is  probably  not 
one,  even  of  the  poorest,  among  the  Beetjuans,  who  would  change  situations 
with  them. 

On  the  news  of  our  return  being  spread  in  .the  neighbourhood,  the  Field- 
Cornet  Olivier,  and  some  other  colonists,  who  had  been  ordered  to  form  a 
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part  of  our  escort,  came  to  our  camp,  and  endeavoured»  by  a  tlioiisaBdl 
hollow  excuses,  to  apologize  for  having  failed  in  their  duty.  Some  cod« 
fbssed,  with  great  frankness,  that  fear  was  the  sole  cause  of  their  neglect  ; 
since  they  were  perfectly  convinced,  in  their  own  minds,  that  not  one  of  our 
party  would  survive  the  expedition.  Had  they  conceived  the  smallest  idea 
that  we  should  return  so  soon,  and  so  happily,  they  should  never  have 
thought  of  eluding  the  orders  they  had  received.  We  pardoned  them  so 
much  the  more  readily,  as  they  had  not  been  at  all  missed  by  us,  and  as 
their  company  would  only  have  contributed  the  sooner  to  exhaust  our  store» 
of  all  kinds. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  July,  wc  again  set  out  ffom  the  Sack  river,  and 
encamped  for  the  night  at  the  Quagga  Fountain^  where  we  were  much 
annoyed  by  the  lions:  their  roaring  kept  both  us  and  our  cattle  upon  the 
alarm  all  night.  From  the  different  noises,  we  could  make  out  plainly  that 
there  was  a  whole  family  together,  the  father,  the  mother,  and  the  child«. 
Not  far  from  the  Karree  mountains,  we  bad^  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  roused 
such  a  company  from  their  rest;  when,  taking  to  flighty  we  could  trace  their 
f  »otsteps  for  three  days  along  the  waggon  road.  Tbey  seemed  to  have  foU 
lowed  it  by  preference,  as  the  most  convenient  route  they  could  take. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  very  same  party  that  we  now  beard,  and  in  a  country 
so  poor  in  wild  animals  they  were  driven  by  hunger  to  come  so  near  us. 

On  the  following  day's  journey  we  met  with  another  remarkable  pheno« 
menoo,  an  enormous  train  of  caterpillars.  They  were  the  larvaa  of  a' species 
of  the  bombyx.  Several  millions  of  them,  pressed  closely  together  in  rows, 
were  crawling  in  the  same  direction.  Every  row  was  a  foot,  or  a  ft>ot  and  a 
half  from  the  other,  and  was  the  breadth  of  five  or  six  of  the  animals.  It 
did  not  appear  as  if  they  were  urged  by  the  want  of  food  ;  for  not  one  sat 
quietly  on  any  plant;  all  crawled  along  restless  upon  the  ground;  and,  farther 
than  the  eye  could  reach  north  and  south,  these  parallel  rows  appeared,  pur- 
suing their  course.  The  origin  of  such  an  enormous  number  of  these  erea» 
tures,  and  the  motive  of  their  migration,  is  certainly  still  more  difficult  to  be 
divined  than  the  history  of  the  locusts.  The  spednaens  that!  carried  away 
changed  in  a  very  short  time;  but  not  a  single  one  remained  alive,  90  as  ta 
arrive  at  its  full  developement« 

This  country  again  abounded  exceedingly  with  ostriches;  several  of  wbich^ 
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Single  ooe^only,  we  hit  when  we  fired  at  them,  and  killed  one.  That  it  was 
their  time  of  sitting  was  evident  from  the  great  number  of  nests  which  we 
discovered  in  our  hunting  parties.  We  collected  a  pretty  good  stock  of 
eggs»  to  carry  as  presents  to  our  friends  at  the  Cape  Town.  Even  here  the 
Bosjesmaos  bad  been  evidently  indulging  themselves  in  their  thirst  of 
destruction.  The  produce  of  whole  nests  were  trodden  to  pieces,  and  the 
impression^  of  the  feet  by  which  they  had  been  crushed  were  still  remaining 
in  the  sand.  The  superabundance  of  which  thete  plunderers  cannot  avail 
themselves,  they  are  resolved  no  other  shall  enjoy.  They  have  a  particular 
hatred  to  the  ostrich,  on  account  of  his  being  so  long-sighted  and  so  suspi- 
cious, that  he  often  betrays  them  to  the  antelopes  and  quaggas,  whom  they 
are  lurking  after,  when  they  are  got  pretty  near  to  them.  Many  of  the 
remarks  which  I  have  made  upon  the  ostrich,  on  a  former  occasion,  were 
the  result  of  the  opportunities  which  I  had  in  this  district  of  investigating 
their  habits  and  manners. 

We  made  another  capture  of  fish  in  the  Little  Riet  river,  at  the  Gannakraal, 
among  which  were  abundance  of  carp;  and  in  this  region  also  was  the 
botanical  harvest  again  plentiful;  while  on  the  heights,  none  but  small  lilia- 
ceous plants  were  b^inning  to  blow.  At  Seldery-fontein,  a  colonist,  by 
name  Meintjes,  was  brought  before  the  Landdrost,  to  answer  charges  made 
against  him  of  harsh  treatment  of  his  Hottentots.  From  these  people  we 
learnt«  that^  a  few  weeks  before,  some  of  the  neighbours  had  been  robbed  of 
all  their  cattle  in  the  night  by  the  Bosjesmans ;  but,  having  united  in  pur- 
suing the  robbers,  they  were  overtaken,  and  three,  who  had  shot  poisoned 
arrows  from  a  lurking  place,  were  themselves  shot  in  return.  Two  of 
these  were  among  the  number  whom  we  had  had  in  our  power  at  the  Sack 
river,  but  had  released.  ' 

•  In  our  journey  from  the  Groote  river  to  Kuilenberg's  river,  we  had  again 
some  very  cold  weather,  with  snow  showers;  and  in  the  Roggeveld  we 
found  the  ;8now  not  only  drifted  in  the  hollow  ways  to  the  depth  of  several 
feet^  but  the  fields  were  also  xrovered  with  it.  The  houses  were  ail  empty, 
the  inhabitants  being  still  at  their  winter  habitations  in  the  Karroo.  The 
Deader  we  came  to  the  edge  x>f  the  Roggeveld  mountains,  the  more  severe  was 
the^cold;  and  if  we  had  not  found  a  house  and  cattle  kraals  at  the  farm  i^ 
ihe  Jackal'valley,  we  should  hardly  have  remained  all  night  in  the  open  air; 

yyS 
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we  should,  notwithstanding  our  fatigue,  have  been  constrained  to  hastent 
with  all  possible  expedition,  down  to  the  Karroo.  Immediately  on  our 
arrival  here,  a  messenger  was  dispatched  to  announce  our  being  retorned 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Karroo,  and  to  order  fresh  teams  of  oxen  to 
be  prepared  for  us.  He  returned  before  daybreak,  bringing  with  him  some 
fresh  bread,  and  a  flask  of  brandy.  These  were  costly  presents  to.us  ;  sinee^ 
for  the  last  week,  we  had  had  nothing  but  ginger- water  and  muttoatea,  oc 
tea  of  antelope's  flesh,  to  drink.  He  also  brought  a  packet  with  newspaper» 
and  letters  from  the  Cape  Town,  which  bad  been  some  time  waiting  there 
for  us.  With  what  eagerness  they  were  read  may  easily  be  imagined. '  The 
pleasure  I  had  found,  however,  in  all  the  novelties  which  I  had  beea 
witnessing,  was  now  wholly  embittered  by  the  afflicting  news  of  the  dealb 
of  Lieutenant  Janssens,  my  former  pupil,  and  the  companion  of  my  earliec 
travels,  whom  I  so  ardently  longed  to  see  again.  With  bins  died  a  thousand 
fond  hopes,  which  my  heart  had  cherished,  of  the  future  %ure  this 
amiable  youth,  with  such  talents  as  he  possessed,  would  make  in  the 
world;  nor  could  I  now  think,  but  with  the«  most  poignant  anguish»  of 
returning  among  the  melancholy  circle  whom  I  should  find  lamenting,  so 
severe  a  loss. 

In  descending  the  Roggeveld  mountains,  one  of  our  waggons  ran  agaiiMl 
the  rock,  in  a  most  dangerous  place.  Most  of  the  things  in  the  waggon 
suffered  no  less  by  the  shock  than  the  wi^gon  itself.  What  I  had,  abow 
all  things,  to  tegret,  was,  the  injury  done  to  my  collection  of  skulls  and 
bones  of  animals.  Some  of  the  most  rare  were  wholly  lost ;  and  I  f&amA 
others,  when  I  came  to  examine  them  the  next  day,  broken  almost  to  pieces^ 
In  arranging  the  things  in  the  waggon,  afker  the  accident,  the  Hottentots  bad 
paid  very  little  attention  to  them ;  as  they  could  not  conceive  that  mere  bones 
could  be  of  any  value. 

In. the  Karroo  we  were  heartily  welcomed  home  by  the  whole  collected 
inhabitants  of  the  Roggeveld,  at  the  place  of  John  Van  der  Westhuizen  ;  and 
since  the  stock  of  bread,  wine,  pulse,  and  fruits,  began  to  mo  very  low  also 
among  these  people,  for  the  harvest  of  the  former  year  in  these  articles  was 
very  poor,  and  the  like  luxuries  do  not,  at  any  time,  abound  very  much 
in  this  part  of  the  colony,  one  brought  this,  another  that,  according  to  WhaC 
they  eould  best  spare  from  their  own  little  stock,  to  supply  our  wantau 
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The  diflfereoce  m  (be  temperature  of  the  air  was  striking ;.  mui,  white  w# 
saw  the  edges  of  the  mountains  every  morning  bordered  with  a  whitefrastj 
we  found  ourselves  here  in  a  very  pleasant  degree  of  warmth.  Indeed,  some« 
times  at  noon  it  was  rather  more  than  pleasant;  it  was  almost  overpowBr« 
ing.  We  stayed  here  some  days,  partly  to  get  the  waggons  repaired,  partly 
to  settle  with  the  colonists  the  dantages  to  be  paid  for  the  oxen  that  had 
perished  in  the  journey.  M7  attention  was  particularly  called  by  my 
hosts  to  a  phenomenon  observable  in  the  diseased  oxen  who  had  reached 
their  homes.  They  sought  out  the  half-decayed  bones,  which  were  every 
where  strewed  about,  and  would  masticate  them,  for  hours  together,  with 
great  pleasure,  as  it  appeared,  particularly  at  night,  or  when  they  laid  down 
to  chew  the  cud.  We  had  several  times  on  our  journey  observed  them 
doing  the  same  thing;  and  we  were  told  here  that  this  principally  occurs 
when  they  are  removed  suddenly  from  one  kind  of  feed  to  another, 
particularly  if  the  feed  is  changed  from  the  sweet  to  the  sour  ßelds.  It  is 
very  probable  that  the  practice  may  arise  from  these  animals  being 
troubled  with  acidity  in  the  stomach,  which  instinct  teaches  them  the  bones 
will  correct. 

At  this  time,  the  body  of  an  unknown  female  Hottentot  was  found  dead 
in  a  field  some  miles  from  hence,  and  the  Field-Cornet  Nel  ordered  some 
of  the  people  of  his  district  to  assemble  there  for  a  judicial  examination  of 
the  body.  In  the  hope  of  being  able  to  procure  some  interesting  preparations» 
I  did  not  hesitate  to  take  half  a  day's  journey,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the 
investigation  :  but  when  we  arrived,  the  body  was  already  in  such  a  state  of 
corruption,  that  nothing  but  the  skull  could  be  saved. 

On  the  fourth  of  August  we  quitted  this  place,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
took  leave  of  our  faithful  travelling  companions,  Vischer  and  Van  der  West- 
huizen ;  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  all  the  rest,  handsome  presents  were  made, 
in  the  name  of  the  government.  Spirited  horses  carried  us,  in  one  day, 
through  the  still  green  and  cheerful-looking  Karroo;  and,  on  the  seventh, 
after  passing  over  the  Witsemberg,  we  arrived  again  happily  at  Tulbagh, 
where  we  were  received  with  shouts  of  joy  by  the  family  of  the  Landdrost. 
We  had  been  absent  exactly  three  months ;  and,  in  this  short  time,  had 
travelled  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  German  miles,  the  farthest  point  we 
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bad  reached,  lying  a  hundred  and  seventy-eight  milea  from  the  Cape  Town. 
Our  first  care  was  now  to  make  ounelves  fit  for  the  society  of  civilised  beings; 
to  change  our  linen  regularly»  and  to  have  our  beards  shaved.  So  powerful, 
however,  is  the  influence  of  custom,  that  the  first  night  we  went  regularly  to 
hedy  we  almost  all  found  ourselves  far  from  comfortable,  and  were  not  so 
much  refreshed  as  we  had  often  been  with  a  short  sleep  upon  the  ground, 
wrapped  in  our  cloaks,  and  our  heads  rested  on  our  saddles. 
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CHAP.    LIII. 

A  Leopard  eaughi  alive  6y  a  CoUmisL-^Fighi  between  him  and  the  Dogs.^^Retum  of 
the  Author  to  the  Roggeveld^  to  spread  Vaccination  among  the  People.-^PoorneMt  of 
Living  among  the  Cohnists.  Aere«— TAetV  Devotion. — A  Hottentot  killed  by  the 
Author's  Sidcj  shot  btf  a  Bosjesman^  with  a  poisoned  Arrow. — Return  again  to 
Tulbaghy  and  afterwards  to  the  Cape  Town. — Death  of  Kok» — A  new  Journey  over 
the  Black  Moimtain"  to  the  Bosjesveld  and  the  River  2!onder*€nd-^^The  CoUmy 
attacked  by  the  English  in  1806. — (japitulation  of  the  Dutch  Troops. — Departure 
from  the  Cape. -^ Stay  at  the  Island  of  St.  Helena. — Return  to  Europe. 

From  the  Sack  river  we  had  sent  dispatches  to  the  GoverDor,  t6  announce 
our  safe  return  into  the  colony,  and  to  give  him  a  general  sketch  of  the 
fruits  of  our  journey.  In  former  dispatches,  the  prevalence  of  the  small-pox 
beyond  the  colony  had  been  mentioned ;  and  I  suggested,  in  order  to  pre- 
cludcj  as  much  as  possible,  all  danger  of  the  disorder  rising  to  any  height  in 
the  colony,  supposing  it  to  be  brought  thither,  that  every  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  vaccinating  all  persons  who  had  never  had  the  small-pox. 
In  case  this  advice  was  followed,  I  offered  to  go  myself  into  the  country 
where  there  was  the  most  danger  of  the  infection  being  commuuicated,  to 
recommend  this  preventative,  arid  inoculate  as  many  as  were  willing  to  avail 
themselves  of  it.  I  now  only  waited  here  to  receive  the  Grovernor*s  orders^ 
with  those  of  my  chief,  the  Director  of  the  Hospitals,  Dibbetz. 

During  this  interval,  I  occupied  myself  very  much  in  wanderings  about  the 
valley  of  Roodezand,  which  was  now  in  high  beauty:  and  indeed,  from  the 
great  variety  of  plants  that  it  boasts,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  spots  in 
the  colony  to  the  botanist.  One  of  the  colonists,  who  lived  not  far  from  the 
drosty,  having,  just  at  this  time,  caught  a  large  leopard,  he  sent  round  to  bis 
friends  to  inform  them  of  it;  inviting  them,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  to  assemble  on  a  day  appointed,  in  the  afternoon,  to  see  the  combat 
between  this  animal  and  the  dogs,  who  would  bite  him  to  death,  iifter  par- 
taking of  an  excellent  dinner,  we  were  conducted  to  the  snare  where  the 
creature  was  still  confined,  whence  he  must  be  taken  very  cautiously  to  be 
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carried  to  the  place  of  combat.  This  snare  was  in  the  remote  part  of  a 
mountain  dell,  and  was  enclosed  by  a  wall  of  rough  pieces  of  stone ;  so  that 
two  large  blocks  like  the  others  formed  the  entrance :  for  the  rest,  with 
regard  to  the  mechanism,  it  was  constructed  upon  the  same^ principle  as  a 
mouse-trap,  only  with  the  proper  difference  of  proportions.  The  snares  made 
for  hyenas  are  of  a  similar  construction^  excepting  that  they  are  open 
above:  this,  on  the  contrary,  was  cov;ered  with  rough  planks, between  which 
we  could  look  down  upon  the  beautiful  and  enraged  beast ;  and  on  which 
stood  the  people  who  were  now  to  fetter  him.  They  began  with  throwing  in 
slings,  by  which  first  one  paw,  then  another,  was  caught;  and  the  legs  were 
thus  drawn  together,  while  he  in  vain  raged  and  roared  most  terribly.  When 
this  was  done,  another  person  went  in,  who  threw  a  sling  over  the  head ;  by 
the  assistance  of  which,  the  creature  was  half  drawn  out.  A  strong  muzzle 
was  then  tied  over  his  moulh  ;  and^  thus  secured,  he  was  carried  to  the 
place  of  combat.  A  cord  was  now  thrown  round  his  body,  just  above  the 
haunches,  to  which  a  chain  was  affixed,  and  that  was  fastened  to  a  strong 
post.  By  degrees  his  bandages  were  taken  off,  and  at  length  be  was  left 
with  no  other  confinement  than  being  tethered  to  the  post.  He  soon 
recovered  his  strength  and  agility,  and  began  alternately  his  wild  springs  and 
his  graceful  movements  to  and  fro,  exhibiting  indeed  a  very  fine  spectacle« 
It  was  one  of  which  no  person  can  have  an  idea  who  has  only  seen  these 
animals  in  the  cages  where  they  are  shewn  about  by  the  exhibitors  of  wild 
beasts  in  our  own  countiy,  humbled  and  tamed  as  they  are  by  chastisement, 
hunger,  and  the  damp  cold  of  an  European  climate.  This  South  African 
leopard  differs  from  that  of  Northern  Africa,  the  true  panther,  in  the  form 
of  its  spots,  in  the  more  slender  structure  of  its  body,  and  in  the  legs  not 
being  so  long  in  proportion  to  the  body.  In  watching  for  bis  prey,  he 
crouches  on  the  ground,  with  his  fore  paws  stretched  out,  and  his  head 
between  them,  his  eyes  rather  directed  upwards.  In  this  manner  he  now 
laid  himself  down ;  and,  being  held  fast  by  the  chain,  stretched  himself 
to  such  a  length,  that  he  appeared  entirely  a  different  animal.  He  then 
unexpectedly  twined  his  body  about  sidewards,  this  way  and  that,  so  that  his 
movements  very  much  resembled  those  of  a  snake.  Convinced  that  he  was 
sufficiently  secured  by  the  chain,  we  ventured  close  to  him.  We  even 
nought  to  teaze  and  provoke  him  to  spring  and  loar,  by  throwing  little  stones 
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at  him,  and  by  playing  other  tricks.  As  evening  was,  however,  coining  on, 
a  consukation  was  held,  whether  it  would  not  be  adviseable  to  set  the  dog« 
ui>oa  him;  for  hitherto  they  had  been  kept  in  confinement,  that  we  might 
first  see  as  much  as  we  wished  of  the  manners  and  behaviour  of  the  prisoner. 
The  question  being,  determined  in  the  affirmative,  most  of  the  company 
went  to  prepare  these  new  combatants  for  the  field;  when  the  leopard» 
making  a  grand  effort,  broke  the  chain^  and,  being  thus  left  entirely  at  liberty, 
made  a  formidable  spring  at  the  Landdrost  and  me,  who  had  ventured  rather 
too  near  him.  We  took  to  flight,  under  the  utmost  alarm  and  astonishment ; 
but  happily  the  leopard's  strength  being  somewhat  exhausted,  he  missed  his 
aim,  and,  at  that  important  moment^  before  he  could  attempt  a  second  spring, 
the  dogs,  who  were  now  let  loose,  rushed  upon  him,  and  immediately  seized 
bim  by  the  throat  and  ears.  One  of  them,  who  had  from  age  lost  a  tooth 
upon  our  journey,  was  easily  shaken  off  by  the  monster,  who  killed  him 
immediately,  by  a  desperate  bite  on  the  head.  The  rest  of  the  dogs  now  fell 
furiously  upon  him ;  and  two  of  them  bit  him  in  the  throat  so  effectually, 
that  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  not  the  least  spark  of  remaining  life  was 
to  be  discerned.  In  the  conflict  another  of  the  dogs  was  so  severely  wounded, 
that  he  died  the  next  day.  In  dissecting  the  animal,  I  found  all  the  muscles 
about  the  throat  and  neck  bit,  but  not  the  smallest  hole  made  in  the  skin. 
As  it  was  wholly  uninjured,  I  purchased  it  of  the  farmer  at  the  usual  price 
given  here  for  leopard  skins,  ten  dollars.  I  took,  besides,  as  an  addition  to 
my  collection,  the  skull,  and  some  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  bones. 

As  no  letters  had  been  received  from  the  Governor  by  the  fifteenth  of 
August»  I  prepared  to  accompany  the  Landdrost  to  the  Cape  Town  ;  when, 
ju(9t  before  the  time  appointed  for  our  departure^  a  messenger  arrived,  by- 
whom  I  received  a  commission  to  repaii^  immediately  to  the  borders  of  the 
celony ;  and,  according  to  my  proposal,  to  »pread  the  vaccine  inoculation  as 
much  as  possible  among  the  coloaists;  also  to  take  any  other  precautions  I 
might  think  adviseable  for  preventing  the  introduction  of  the  smaU*pox.  For 
this  purpose  matter  for  the  vaccine  inoculation  was  sent,  and  an.  order,  on  my 
h^l^alf,  to  the  Field-Cornets  of  the  several  districts  to  furnish  ine  with  every 
thing  that  might  be  wanted  for  the  prosecution  of  my  undertaking.  I 
acqcfrdingiy  set  joff  again  from  Tulbagh  on  the  seventeenth  of  August ;  but, 
on  account  of  a  trtfiing^  indisppsitiOTt  which  obliged  nae  to  stop  two  days  by 
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Üke  way«  I  4id  not  arrive  at  tbe  foot  of  the  R<og{g6i^d  otounlarins  till  tft» 
Iwenty-fourth^  Here  I  took  up  my  quarters  at  th«  bouse  of  my  friend  Vaft 
der  WeathuisbeQ.  I  performed  tbe  whole  jouriifey  on  horaebackr  never 
having  any  other  companion  than  a  single  Hottentot,  who  was  fiimiahed  me. 
from  one  station  to  anotl^er.  Thus  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  carry  any 
provisions  with  me:  I  was  obliged  to  content  myself  with  partaking  th< 
very  humble  fare  to  which  the  good  people,  whose  guest  I  was,  are  accus« 
tomed  from  their  youth.  In  this  way  I  got  upon  more  con6dent>ai  teraitf 
with  my  hosts,  and  became  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  tfae  domestic 
economy  of  the  houses,  and  with  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  eolonistain 
these  parts,  than  in.  my  former  travels ;  and  learnt,  farther,  that  such  aconfi« 
dential  intercourse  alone  can  enable  any  one  to  give  a  really  lair  and  jusi» 
account  of  a  foreign  nation.  Many  features  in  the  characters  of  these 
Africans,  both  censurable  and  commendable,  were  now  first  known  to  me ; 
and  I  was  ens^bled  to  correct  many  errors  into  which  I  had  tallea  with  respect 
to  them. 

That  the  object  of  my  journey  might  be  fulfilled  without  delay,  immediately 
on  my  arrival  I  inoculated  some  Hottentot  boys,  belonging  tb  tbe  follower»  of 
Kramer  and  £dwards|  who  were  on  their  way  to  Anderson's  Ittstitntion» 
Moreoves,  as  these  two  sensible  men  were  already  convinced  of  the  efficacy 
of  this  preventative,  I  gave  them  a  written  memoir,  with  directions  for  tbe 
inoculation,  establishing  the  full  security  it  afforded  against  the  infection  of  the 
small-pox.  By  them  the  vaccine  inoculation  was  carried  to  the  Sack  river, 
where  Krieger  and  Botma,  equally  instructed  by  me,  were  active  in  engaging 
tbe  families  on.  the  borders  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  It  was  muob  more 
difficult  to  persuade  the  incredulous  and  prejudiced  inhabitants  of  the 
Boggeveld  to  conform  themselves  to  our  wiahea.  I,  however,  won  at 
length  so  much  upon  their  favour  and  confidence,  that  i  succeeded  in 
removing  their  scruples;  the  rather,  since  the  examples  I  could  shew,  in  tb« 
,  Hottentots  vaccinated  under  my  care,  convinced  them  that  the  illnesa 
attending  upon  this  mode  of  inoculation  was  very  trifling  indeed.  Thus  by 
degrees  the  feme  of  this  preventative  ofiered  against  a  disease  so  much 
dteaded  as  the  amalUpox,  was  so  widely  spread  over  the  country,  that  the 
people  in  the' Karroo^  on  the  daya.appointed  for  inoculatioi^  brought  tbeit 
children,  their  slaves^  and  their  Hottentots,  in  great  number!  to  uttdeigoth^ 
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Operation :  fiay,  wr^n]  ftthos  of  families  themselves,  with  their  vrkes,  Irere 
inoculated«  Some  of  the  did  people^  however,  thought  it  scarcely  worth 
while  to  make  the  experiment,  thinking  that  they  had  no  reason  to  have 
any  apprehension  of  catching  the  small-pox.  In  the  four  weeks  that  I  stayed 
here,  I  inoculated  nearly  three  hundred  persons  ;  and,  through  the  zeal  of  the 
Field-Cornet$  Net  and  Marits,  the  good  opinion  of  this  practice  even  in« 
creased  after  my  departure.  Thus  I  could  happily  consider  the  vieivs  with 
which  I  undertook  the  journey  as  fully  answered.* 

But,  during  this  space  of  time  I  had  to  endure  many  inconveniences,  and 
lived  even  more  sparingly  than  in  the  latter  half  of  my  recent  journey. 
Scarcely  any  other  food  than  mutton  ever  appeared  at  the  table  of  my  host» 
or  of  his  neighbours.  Two  or  three  sheep  were  killed  every  day  :  the  entrails 
and  feet  were  cooked  with  the  fat  of  the  tail»  for  breakfast,  after  a  fashioa 
which  is  very  much  in  vogue  througholit  the  colony,  under  the  name  of 
pens  en  poeijets.  The  dinner  consisted  generally  of  a  strong  soup,  and  roasted 
mutton  :  the  remaining  scraps  of  the  sheep  were  made  into  a  sort  of  hash  for 
supper.  Not  a  morsel  of  bread  had  we  to  eat  with  our  meat;  and,  for  a  while^ 
not  even  salt,  for  none  was  any  where  to  be  procured.  It  did  indeed  require 
a  pretty  strong  appetite  and  sound  health,  to  live  in  such  a  way  for  several 
weeks  together.  But  the  worst  part  of  the  story  was,  that  the  water  was 
scarcely  drinkable,  on  account  of  its  being  so  strongly  impregnated  with 
natron.  A  sort  of  decoction  of  tea  was  the  constant  liquor  at  all  our  meal«« 
Wine,  beer,  brandy,  and  vinegar,  were  things  wholly  out  of  the  question ; 
and  milk  I  only  got  occasionally,  as  a  present  from  patients  who  wished  to  pay 
me  some  tribute  of  gratitude.  Almost  all  the  milch-cattle,  from  the  scarcity 
of  grass  hereabouts  this  year,  were  sent  to  a  distance,  where  feed  wiis  more 
abundant.  My  worthy  host,  to  whom  I  complained  that  the  want  of  bread 
was  the  greatest  privation  I  experienced,  spared  no  pains  in  endeavouring 
to  procure  some  corn  from  his  neighbours;  but  a  hatful  of  barley  was  all  hq 
eould  obtain.  Of  this  the  good  wife.made  me  a  sort  of  cakes,  which  were 
kept  entirely  for  my  use  :  no  one  besides  was  allowed  to  touch  thefld.    For« 


♦  The  cow.pox  was  brought,  in  November,  180S,  to  tiie  Cape  Town  by  m  Portoguese  slave« 
Aip  from  Mosambiqne,  after  the  English  Goteraanent  had  in  fain  attempted  to  intvoduee  tt 
tpeoi  E^glandL 
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tunately,  ^t  this  season  of  the  year  single  Golonists  were  oecsasionally  comriigl 
from  the  blessed  Bokkereid  into  tlie  Karroo,  with  fruits,  brandy*  and  to- 
bacco, which  they  bartered  with  the  peasants  of  the  Roggeveld,  at  a  higb 
price,  for  their  fat  sheep.  After  long  expectation,  some  of  these  people 
came,  and  I  procnred  from  them  a  stock  of  pomegranates,  and  a  flask  of 
i^ery  indifferent  brandy,  for  which  I  paid  ihem  in  readj*  money.  They,  at 
the  same  time,  from  pure  friendship,  (et  my  host  have  some  pounds  of  salt* 
All  these  things,  how  insignificant  soever  they  may  appear,  made  the 
remainder  of  my  stay  much  more  supportable  to  me. 

At  first  I  fou^nd  ample  employment  in  writing  down  directions  to  distribute 
among  the  FieM*Cornet5  of  the  district,  in  case  the  real  smalUpox  should, 
notwithstanding  all  oirr  precautions,  break  out.  Two  tbiogs  in  particular  I 
inculcated  very  strongly,  as  duties  of  the  utmost  importance:  one  was,  the 
immediately  removing  any  person  on  whom  the  disorder  declared  itself, 
with  their  clothes;  and  every  thing  belonging  to  them»  to  a  situation  remote 
from  all  danger  of  others  taking  the  infection  from  them ;  the  second  was*, 
that  all  strangers,  coming  from  the  ftirther  side  of  the  Orange  river,  should 
undergo  a  strict  examination  before  they  were  permitted  to  travel  into  the 
interior  of  the  colony.  When  I  was  afterwards  more  at  leisure,  I  did 
not  omit  my  usual  walks  in  search  of  rare  insects  and  plants;  and  I 
often  took  rides,  both  to  near  and  distant  neighbours,  who  wished  to  have 
my  medical  advice.  Several  days  were  spent  in  endeavours  to  pi:epare  soda 
from  the  ashes  of  certain  salt  plants  of  the  species  of  saUola  and  aaiicomia^ 
that  grow  abundantly  hereabouts.  In  this  I  succeeded  so  happily,  that  the 
specimens  I  carried  with  me  were  thought  equal  to  the  best  Spanish  barilla. 

Much  time  was  also  passed  in  *the  services  of  devotion,  at  which  I  regu- 
larly attended  \  although  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  for  the  most  part 
1  found  them  very  tiresome.  The  day  was .  begun  regularly  with  a  psalm 
being  sung,  and  a  chapter  from  the  Bible  being  read.  Not  only  the  children, 
but  -all  the  slaves  and  Hottentots,  were  required  to  attend.  Among  the 
latter,  almost  all  the  women  had  learnt  the  £üvOjUrite  psalms  by  heart,  and 
Joined  in  singing  them  with  their  sharp  and  shrill  tone».  The  flocks  were 
then  driven  into  the  field,  the  shepherds  received  their  portions  of  raw  meat, 
and,  after  breakfast,  every  body  retired  to  their  respective  employments. 
When  the  flocks  returned  home  in  the  evening,  and  had  been  counted  over» 
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and  vihtvi  the  shepherds  had  received  their  evening  rations,  the  whole 
collective  body  of  people  belonging  tp  the  house  were  again  assembled*  In 
the  first  place  came  a  female  Hottentot,  with  a  lai^e  tub  full  of  water,  in 
which  the  feet  of  every  individual  in  the  family,  from  the  father  to  the 
smallest  infant,  were  washed.  A  table  was  next  set  out,  at  which  all  the 
Christians  seated  themselves;  the  slaves  and. Hottentots  squatting,  as  in  the 
mornings  round  the  room.  The  father  then  read ^ some  extracts  from  his  old 
sermons,  which  was  followed  by  the  whole  company  singing  a  psalm.  The 
ceremony  was  concluded  by  the  evening  blessing.  Besides  this,  on  the 
Sunday  morning  a  solemn  service  was  performed;  at  which  along  sermon 
was  read.  Since  there  were  no  other  books  in  the  house  but  the  sermons 
and  the  Bible,  and  I  was  observed  to  study  the  latter  by  preference,  I 
acquired  the  reputation  not  only  of  being  very  pious,  but  of  being  deep  read 
in  scriptural  learning;  and  I  was  soon  requested  to  undertake  the  evening 
readings,  explaining,  as  was  the  custom  among  the  travelling  missionaries» 
every  evening,  a  chapter  of  the  Bible.  I  was  so  much  the  more  ready  to 
comply  with  the  wi^fhes  of  these  good  people,  as  I  found  the  pious  discourses 
of  the  old  preachers  very  wearisome,  and  began,  to  be  heartily  tired  of.  them. 
The  exposition  of  my  own  religious  opinions  I  thought  would  be  much  more 
edifying  and  entertaining.  In  choosing  the  subjects  for  my  commentaries; 
I  studied  chiefly  to  select  such  passages  in  the  Bible  as  would  afford  me  the 
best  opportunities  of  correcting  the  false  principles  of  devotion  inculcated  by 
the  missionaries,  or  of  enforcing  upon  my  auditors,  in  the  strongest  manner» 
that  there  could  be  no  true  piety  without  the  love  of  our  neighbour;  without 
forbearance  and  complacency  towards  each  other  (virtues  in  which  the 
African  colonists  are  apt  to  be  somewhat  deficient) ;  and  that  we  must  not 
hope,  merely  by  affected  humility  and  self-abasement,  to  render  ourselves 
acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God.  Notwithstanding  these  somewhat  bold  and 
free  hints,  I  bad  the  satisfaction  of  observing  that  my  doctrines  were  received 
with  approbation.  A  striking  proof  of  this  was,  that  the  neighbours  soon 
began  to  attend  at  our  evening  devotions,  and  to  listen  to  me  with  atten« 
tion  and  applause.  I  could  not  help  often  being  inwardly  amused  with  the 
very  singular  situation  in  which  I  now  stood,  as  a  member  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  transformed  into  a  Dutch  reformed  preacher.  So  grossly  ignorant 
and  intolerant,  however,  are  these  people,  that,  if  they  had  conceived  the  least 
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idea  of  my  being  a  Lutheran,  tbey  would  all  have  deserted  me  with  no  lesi 
disgust  than  they  now  attended  to  me  with  satisfiiction. 

A  short  time  before  my  departure  the  news  arrived  of  a  fresh  inroad  made 
by  the  Bosjesmans»  and  one  of  a  hitherto  unheard*of  nature.  Tbey  had  set 
one  of  the  empty  houses  upon  the  mountains  on  fire;  and,  since  this  could 
•not  be  prompted  by  hunger  or  cupidity,  since  it  could  proceed  only  from 
malice,  from  a  desire  to  do  all  the  injury  possible,  it  occasioned  the  greatest 
terror  and  consternation  among  the  colonists.  The  old  active  Field-Cornet 
«resolved,  however,  to  examine  into  the  matter  himself;  and,  as  it  was  to 
be  the  eKCursion  of  a  day  only,  I  determined  to  accompany  him.  We 
bad  two  Hottentots  with  us,  armed;  one  of  whom,  from  the  many  conflicts 
in  which  he  had  been  engaged  with  the  Bosjesmans,  was  become  a  most 
skilful  combatant«  He  even  made  it  a  great  boast,  that  he  had  shot  more 
than  one  of  these  marauders. 

We  arrived  about  noon  at  the  farm  designated,  which  was  indeed  only  an 
JBsignificant  cattle-place,  upon  the  Little  Fish  river;  but  we  found,  to  the 
justification  of  the  Bosjesmans,  that  the  dwelling-bouse  was  not  injured: 
a  small  outbuilding  only  was  burnt  down  ;  and  it  seemed  probable,  from 
«ppearances,  that  they  had  not  intentionally  set  it  on  fire,  but  had 
made  a  fire  too  near,  for  the  purpose  of  warming  themselves,  and  cooking 
the  victuals  they  had  plundered ;  and,  in  their  careless  way,  neglecting  to 
extinguish  it  at  their  departure,  it  had  caught  the  building,  and  destroyed  it. 
With  this  consolatory  information  we  returned  home  at  night,  not  attending, 
as  much  as  we  ought  to  have  done,  since  darkness  was  coming  on,  to  keeping 
ID  the  right  road.  By  this  means  I  was  placed  in  a  situation  of  more  immi- 
nent danger  than  any  I  had  hitherto  encountered.  It  was  almost  dark  when 
we  crossed  a  little  branch  of  the  Rhinoceros  river,  and  came  to  the  foot  of  a 
considerable  rocky  hill.  As  we  were  very  cold,  we  agreed  to  dismount 
from  our  horses,  and  warm  ourselves  by  ascending  the  hill  on  foot.  The 
Field-Cornet,  with  one  Hottentot,  went  on  before,  and  I  followed  with  the 
other  at  a  little  distance.  On  a  sudden  we  heard  the  twang  of  a  bow  on  one 
side  of  uä;  and,  at  the  same  moment,  my  Hottentot  gave  a  scream,  and 
exclaimed  that  he  was  wounded :  then  hastily  turning  round,  fired  his  gun. 
The  arrow  stuck  in  his  side,  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs,  and 
entered  nearly  two  inches  deep.       Our  .companions  hastened  up  to  us 
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ioimediotelyr  Md  assisted  me  to  draw  it  onecarefully.  In  Ibis  we  partMly  sqc- 
eeeded,  notwithstanding  the  kook  that  turM  back ;  but  we  found,  ala»!  that 
the  iron  point,  which  is  generally  loosely  fastened  on,  was  left  in  the  wound, 
and  with  it,  as  we  were  afraid,  some  of  the  poisbn.  Destitute  as  we  were 
of  every  kind  of  n^medy,  nothing  remained  but  fo  seek  the  nearest  höus^ 
with  all  the  baste  possibte.  We  turned^  therefore  directly  to  the  right,  and 
descending  the  hill  by  a  steep  path,  brought  our  wounded  man  to  a  winter 
habitation  directly  at  its  foot,  though  the  latter  part  of  the  way  be  expeti« 
eirced  such  dreadful  agony  from  the  wound,  that  he  was  scarcely  able  to  sit 
ufpon  bis  horse.  Erevy  possible  assistance  was  here  given  us  by  the  good 
people  of  the  house  ;  but  a  too  great  length  of  time  had  elapsed  before  this 
a^tstance  could  be  obtained  :  in  an  hour  and  a  half  after  onr  arrival  thepobr 
creature  expired.  Probably  the  poison  was  of  a  very  subtile  nature,  for  the 
patient  lose  all  recoUeetioo,  and  died  in  strong  convulsions.  It  seems  very 
probStble  that  we  had  been  seen  in  the  day  by  the  lurking  Bosjesmans,  wba 
recognised  their  old  antagonist,  and  resolved  to  be  revenged  on  him.  A 
buncfa  of  white  ostrich  feathers,  which  he  wore  in  his  hat,  rendered  him 
very  conspicuous,  even  thougb  it  was  nearly  dark,  so  that  they  could  see*  to 
take  their  aim  with  tolerable  certainty,  and  nothing  could  avert  his  doonf. 
Amidst  all  the  affliction  which  this  accident  occasioned  me,  1  had  much 
reason  to  rejoice  that  the  Bosjesmans  were  such  skilful  marksmen  ;  for,  ff 
the  arrow  had  deviated  the  least  from  the  direction  it  took,  I  was  so  close  to 
the  Hottentot,  that  I  should  have  received  it,  and  he  would  have  been  sayedi.^ 
I  now  longed  more  ardently  than  ever  to  quit  this  melancholy  region,  and^ 
with  the  utmost  delight  moun^ted  my  horse  on  the  twentieth  of  September  to  sc^ 
out  on  my  return.  I  pursued  a  different  route  from  that  by  which  I  had  come 
thither,  visiting  by  the  way  some  colonists  with  whom  I  was  already  ac- 
quainted, and  examining  the  Schotrrsteen  Mountain  with  that  part  of  the  Karroo 
of  the  Bokkeveid  which  it  borders.  Through  the  ignorance  of  my  guide,  I 
was  wandering  about  half  one  night  in  the  waste,  the  remainder  of  it  befng 
passed,  as  we  could  not  find  the  habitation  we  sought,  sleeping  upon  the 
ground  with  my  saddle  once  more  for  a  pillow.  After  all  these  adventures, 
I  arrived  safe  at  Tulbagh  on  the  twenty-fifth,  where  I  remained  a  f^w  days, 
and  then  proceeded  to  the  Cape  Town,  re-entering  it  on  t;be  thirtieth,  having 
been  absent  escactly  five  months. 
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Ptiring  damc  partof  tny  return,  I  had  travelled  in  tompany  with  our  friend 
Kok,  who  now  first,  having  concluded  his  business  in  the  Karroo,  visited 
the  Cape  Town.  An  examination  into  his  conduct  while  among  the  Beet- 
Juans  having  been  instituted  by  the  government,  as  well  as  the  department  of 
the  European  Missionary  Societies  at  the  Cape,  he  was  determined  to  have 
acted  with  perfect  propriety  and  rectitude.  This  done,  he  furnished  himself 
with  every  thing  necessary  for  making  a  stay  of  many  years  among  his  old 
friends,  and  in  a  few  weeks  set  out  on  his  return.  Although  he  continued 
to  be  generally  beloved  both  by  the  king  of  the  Beetjuans  and  the  people,  he 
happened,  in  the  year  180S,  unfortunately  to  get  into  some  private  quarrel 
with  an  individual,  by  whom  he  was  killed.  His  widow  returned  into  the* 
colony,  having  first  received  a  jsolemn  promise  from  the  king,  that  the  offender 
should  be  punished  with  th^  utmost  rigour.  Whether  he  kept  his  promise 
was  not  known  at  the  time  that  the  last  intelligence  I  received  from  the* 
Cape  was  dispatched.  The  information  we  had  brought  from  the  Beeljuaa- 
country  continued  then  to  be  the  latest.  A  party  extremely  well  equipped  set 
out  in  the  year  ISO?«  under  the  auspices  of  the  then  English  governor,  Lord 
Caledon,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a  physician  of  great  knowledge  and  science, 
Dr.  Cowan.  The  object  of  this  expedition  was  to  pass  through  the  Beetjuan 
country,  and  if  possible  to  penetrate  by  that  route  to  the  settlement  of  the 
Portuguese,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mozambique.  There  is  reason  to  fear 
that  it  has  ended  unfortunately.  In  May,  IS  10,  no  tidings  had  been  heard  of 
the  party ;  nothing  was  known  subsequent  to  dispatches  which  they  had 
sent  in  September,  ISO?»  when  they  were  only  on  the  borders  of  the  colony. 
From  the  spirit  of  inquiry«  however,  so  prevalent  among  the  English,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  hope  that  they  will  not  be  deterred  by  one  disastrous 
experiment  from  pursuing  their  researches,  and  I  must  still  flatter  myself 
with  the  idea,  that  before  the  expiration  of  many  years,  I  shall  find  my 
observations  confirmed,  and  my  knowledge  encreased  by  some  enlightened 
and  enterprising  person  ofthat  nation^ 

A  few  week  after  my  return.  General  Janssens  once  more  sent  two  officers, 

the  captain  of  dragoons.,  Labat^  and  the  captain  of  artillery,  Mossel,  to  visit 

some. of  the  nearer  parts  of  the  colony.     Once  accustomed  to  an  unsettled 

„life,  I  availed  myself  with  pleasure  of  his  permission  to  accompany  these 

gentlemen,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  more  accurate  know- 
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ledge  of  the  mountainous  country  about  the  sources  of  the  Zoiider-end^  and 
ascertaining  whether  they  were  properly  laid  down  in  the  map  of  the  colony, 
on  which  I  was  now  employed.  We  set  out  from  the  Cape  Town  on  the 
twenty-third  of  October :  in  two  days  we  reached  Stelleilbosch,  and  then 
crossing  the  mountains»  arrived  at  the  warm-baths  on  the  Black  Mountain^ 
on  the  very  day  when  Doctor  Hassner  laid  the  first  stone  of  his  new  bath- 
house. A  very  numerous  assemblage  of  persons  was  collected  together  upon 
this  occasion,  among  whom  were  many  even  from  the  Cape  Town :  several 
were  now  staying  here  to  use  the  baths,  and  spoke  highly  of  the  very  im- 
proved accommodations  which  the  guests  already  found.  Three  dollars 
per  day  was  the  price  given  by  each  person  for  lodging  and  board,  not  includ«» 
ing  foreign  wine  ;  that,  if  required,  was  paid  for  separately. 

From  hence,  we  visited  again  the  brethren  at  Bavianskloof,  where  we  found 
a  sort  of  little  inn  established,  which,  from  the  constantly  increasing  number 
of  strangers  visiting  these  parts,  answered,  as  we  were  informed,  tolerably  welK 
Then  proceeding  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Zonder-end,  and  the,  woods 
upon  the  neighbouring  mountains,  once  more  1  had  the  pleasure  of  Bnding 
myself  in  Zoetemelk's  valley.     Here,  on  the  second  of  November,  we  expe« 
rienced  one  of  the  most  dreadful  hurricanes  that  was  ever  known  in  the 
colony.     The  venerable  old  oaks  before  the  house  of  the  postholder  were 
deprived  of  their  largest  and  soundest  boughs  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  storm  ; 
and  such  a  violent  rain  fell  at  the  same  time,  that  the  river  was  in  a  few  hours 
swelled  beyond  example.     On  the  same  day,  all  the  ships  in  Table-Bay  were 
torn  from  their   anchors,  and  most  of   them,  among  others  the  beautiful 
French  frigate  the  Atalanta,  were  stranded;     From  Zoetemelk's  valley  we 
went  along  the  banks  of  the  river  upwards,  traversed  the  mountains  where  it 
rises,  with  the  whole  Bosjesveld,  and  came,  on  the  seventh  of  November,  to 
Tulbagh.      Some  days  were  passed  with  our  friends  here,  and   we   then 
returned  by  Waggon-maker's-valley,  Paarl,  and  Stellenbosch,  to  the  Cape 
Town.     A  few  days  befere  I  arrived  for  this  last  time  at  Tulbagh,  the  old 
beard-man  had  died  in  prison.    1  got  his  corpse  taken  up,  that  1  might  have 
his  skull,  which,  while  he  was  alive,  1  had  observed  to  be  in  many  respects 
very  remarkable.     At  my  return  to  Europe,  this,  with  the  skin  of  his  face, 
was  deposited  in   the  admirable  collection  of  Counsellor  Blümenbacb,  at 
Gottingen. 
VOL.  II.  A  a  a 
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The  followhig  weeks  of  my  stay  at  the  Cape  Town  were  passed  in  drawing^ 
out  a  detailed  ref»<»rt  which  I  was  to  make  to  the  government,  and  in  arrang- 
ing my  papers  and  natm*al  curiosities.  Notwithstanding  the  increasing  favouc 
9hewn  me  «by  my  superiors^  and  the  former  bonds  in  which  I  was  daily  united 
with  my  equals,  I  began,  while  I  was  thus  occupied,  to  feel  an  eager  longing 
after  my  native  country,  my  dear  Germany,  there  to  talk  over  all  I  bad  seen» 
and  all  the  knowledge  I  had  acquired,  with  the  learned  and  scientific  men 
whose  friendship  I  could  boast.  The  wish  at  last  became  so  powerful,  that 
I  could  not  forbear  communicating  it  to  the  Governor,  when  he  promised  to 
promote  my  views  by  every  possible  means.  Though  from  the  interrupted 
conimunication  with  Europe,  and  the  higb'price  of  transport,  be  was  a&aid 
that  I  should  find  very  great  difficulties.  Fortune^  however,  as  it  seemed  al 
the  first  glance,  threw  in  my  way  a  Danish  ship,  the  physician  to  which  bad 
died  at  Batavia,  and  I  was  entering  upon  a  treaty  with  him,  which  would 
have  proved  a  mutual  accommodation^  when  suddenly  the  news  arrived  that 
a  large  English  fl^et  was  approaching,  and  that  an  immediate  attack  upon  th^ 
colony  was  to  be  expected.  The  news  .was  brought  by  an  American  ship, 
the  captain  of  which  said  that  he  counted  sixty  sail ;  that  they  were  some- 
what south  of  the  line,  and  were  steering  southwards :  the  truth  of  this 
statement  was  confirmed  a  few  days  after,  when  a  French  vessel  was  driven 
on  shore  by  an  English  frigate  nor  far  from  Hout-bay.  All  remained  quiet» 
however,  till  the  fourth  of  January,  1806,  when,  at  daybreak»  this  large 
enemy's  fleet  was  espied  at  a  distance,  which,  the  nearerit  approached,  appeared 
the  more  formidable :  towards  evening  it  came  to  anchor  between  Robben 
Island  and  the  coast,  to  the  amount  of  sixty-three  sail. 

The  detailed  account  of  the  attack  that  ensued,  and  of  the  measures  of 
defence  taken  by  the  general-in-chief,  belong  properly  to  the  historical  part 
of  my  work,  where  they  will  be  introduced  in  regular  connexion  with  the 
preceding  events,  and  with  some  strictures  upon  the  military  situation  of 
the  Cape  Town.  I  was  myself  an  eye-witness  of  some  of  the  most  import- 
ant circumstances,  being  at  the  place  of  landing,  when  the  battalion  in  which 
I  served  made  a  feeble  attempt  at  resistance.  I  consequently  retreated  with 
this  battalion  to  the  principal  corps,  with  which,  two  days  after,  on  the  eighth 
of  January,  I  was  present  in  the  engagement  that  decided  the  fate  of  the 
Cape  Town»  and    ultimately,  though  not  immediately,  that  of  the  whole 
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colony.  The  town,  weakly  defended  by  the  citizen  militia,  and  the  auxi- 
liary troops,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Von  Prophalow, 
capitulated  on  the  ninth,  and  the  Waldeck  battalion  became  prisoners  of 
war.  General  Janssens,  steady  to  the  plan  he  had  formed,  retired  with  the 
small  remains  of  his  army  to  the  heights  of  Hottentot's^holland.  Here,  from 
the  precautions  taken  to  provide  stores  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains, 
his  little  army  of  scarcely  fifteen  hundred  men  might  long  have  bid  defiance 
to  the  overpowering  force  of  the  enemy,  at  least  till  from  Tulbagh  he  could 
be  taken  in  flank  ;  even  then  the  passage  of  the  Houhoek  would  always  have 
furnished  a  favourable  point  of  defence.  But  the  council  of  war  were  unani- 
mously of  opinion  that  it  was  better  to  accept  the  honourable  terms  of  capi- 
tulation repeatedly  offered  by  the  English  ;  so  that  the  General  at  length  con- 
sentM,  and  the  whole  colony  was  surrendered,  on  condition  of  the  army 
being  transported  free  to  Holland.  This  capitulation  "was  signed  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  on»  the  twenty-third  of  January,  by  persons  empowered  on  both 
sides,  and  the  following  day  we  removed  to  the  Wine-hills,  where  we  were 
to  be  encamped  till  our  departure. 

I  accompanied  the  General  to  the  Cape  Town,  where  all  possible  respect 
was  shewn  him  by  the  English  commanders,  Sir  David  Baird,  Sir  Home 
Popham,  and  General  Beresford.  The  month  of  February  was  passed,  in 
making  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  departure  of  the  troops,  and  early 
in  March  they  were  distributed  on  board  the  seven  cartel  ships  destined  to 
receive  them.  The  very  convenient  and  spacious  transport  ship,  the  Bellona, 
was  placed  at  the  entire  disposal  of  the  General,  on  board  of  which,  beside*s' 
his  family,  he  carried  a  small  train,  among  whom  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
included.  On  the  fifth  of  March,  we  went  on  board.  Much  as  I  wished  to 
return  to  my  own  country,  I  could  not  without  lively  emotions  take  leave  of 
a  town,  and  of  friends  to  whom  I  owed  so  many  obligations,  and  should 
probably  never  see  again.  We  set  sail  the  next  day  under  a  favourable  south* 
east  wind,  being  saluted  by  the  castle  and  the  English  ships  of  war.  By  degrees 
the  well-known  country  faded  from  before  our  eyes,  which  now^  as  we  parted 
from  it,  seemed  much  more  dear  than  it  had  ever  appeared  before.  Ina  few 
hours  the  Table-Mountain  was  seen  only  as  a  dark  cloud  in  the  horizon,  and 
before  night  closed  in,  no  other  objects  were  in  view  but  the  sea  and  thesky. 
On  the  twentieth  of  March  we  arrived  at  the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  and 
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anchored  the  same  day  at  noon  before  James-Town.     The  governor  of  the 
island.  Sir  Robert  Patton,  not  only  gave  us  permission  to  come  on  shore,^ 
and  purchase  refreshments,  but  received   us  with   the  most  distinguished 
attention  and  politeness.     Every  day  a  number  of  the  Dutch  officers  were 
invited  to  his  table,  and  the  opulent  inhabitants  of  the  place  seemed  emulous 
to  vie  with  him  in   hospitality.     Nobody  received  a  more  ample  share  of 
these  civilities   than  myself.     General  Janssens  thought  it  not  adviseable, 
for  many  reasons,  that  he  should  leave  the  ship  :  he  considered  it  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  dignity  of  a  generaJ,  who  was  not  a  prisoner  of  war,  to  be 
seen  in  the  fortress  of  an  enemy.     For  himself,  therefore,  he  declined  all  the 
governor's  invitations,  pressing  as  they  were;  this  did  not  prevent  these 
truly  honourable  men  feeling  the  most  sincere  esteem  for  each  other,  and 
the  frequent  communications  they  had  respecting  exchanges  of  prisoners  of 
war,  or  the  surrender  of  ships  taken,  gave  them  reciprocal  opportunities  of 
knowing  how  much  both  were  worthy  of  esteem.     Governor  Patton,  there* 
fore,  did  not  hesitate  to  relax  somewhat  on   his  side,  and  to  pay  the  first 
compliment,  by  coming  voluntarily  on  board  our  ship.     A  repeated  invita- 
tion, that  the  ladies  of  the  General'sfamily  might  be  permitted  to  make  those 
of  the  governor  a  visit  at  the  country-house  of  the  latter  in  the  interior  of  the 
island,  was  for  the  same  reasons  declined.      General    Janssens,    however, 
bad  the  kindness  to  think  of  my  love  for  natural  history,  and  obtained  per- 
mission  of  the  governor  for  me  to  make  a  little  tour  about  some  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  island.     It  was  a  general  regulation  that  no  foreigner 
was  to  be  permitted  to  ascend  the  heights,  since  some  years  before,  two  tra- 
vellers, who  were  considered  as  wholly  unsuspicious  persons,  were  detected 
Vpon  the  heights  in  taking  drawingsof  the  fortifications  about  the  town.   The 
governor,  notwithstanding,  complied  with  the  general's  request,  and  at  day- 
break  I  went  on  shore.     After  breakfasting  with  this  polite  Englishman,  I 
found  an  excellent  horse>repared  for  me,  and  the  overseer  of  his  gardens,  a 
certain  Mr.  Porteus^  ready  to  accompany  me.* 


*  Captain  Krusenstern,  the  Riwsiaii  circumnaflgator,  mentiofis  in  the  account  of  his  voyage^ 
that  foreigners  are  not  allowed  tago  about  the  island  c(  St.  Helena,  assigning  the  same  cause  for 
this  regulation  that  is  here  given  :  he  also  mentions  that  an  exception  had  been  made,  afei?  weeks 
before,  in  favour  of  Dr.  Lichtensteio,  who  happened  to  be  at  the  Cape  wh«n  it  was  captured  by 
the  English,  and  had  a  particular  recommendation  from  Sit  Da.vid  ßaird.— Translaxor.. 
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St.  Helena  combines  in  itself  th«  excellencies  of  several  climates.  It  lies 
in  the  torrid  zone,  under  the  sixteenth  degree  of  southern  latitude;  but 
being,  as  it  were,  one  enormous  rock,  with  a  vast  plain  at  the  top,  which  is 
almost  always  enveloped  in^clouds  that  entertain  an  unvaried  moisture,  and 
being  surrounded  by  the  sea,  the  heat  is  never  insupportable.  Besides,  which 
is  very  remarkable,  the  south-east  wind  constantly.blows  here  at  all  seasons  (^ 
the  year,  and  the  strongest  at  the  time  when  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
which  lies  directly  to  the  south-east  of  it,  the  north-west  wind  prevails  there* 

• 

About  the  equator,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  navigators  have  often  to  complain 
of  calms,  by  which  they  are  extremely  annoyed — a  phenomenon  not  easily  tp 
be  explained.  James-Town  lies  in  a  narrow  dell,  among  the  mountains, 
through  which  a  small  stream  flows  [nto  the  sea.  This  is  the  landing-place, 
and  it  is  defended  by  a  respectable  battery  upon  the  shore.  The  road  is  com- 
manded by  very  formidable  works,  erected  at  different  heights  upon  the 
mountains  on  each  side.  The  island  is  considered,  in  its  present  situation, 
as  wholly  impregnable.  A  convenient  and  substantially  built  mole  fecilitat^s 
the  landing  of  the  boats  ;  which  otherwise,  from  the  heavy  swell  of  the  sea, 
would  sometimes  be  very  difficult.  From  hence  the  road  goes  to  the. right 
wing  of  the  strand  battery,  beyond  Which  a  fine  avenue  of  the  large  Indian 
fig-trees,^{i5  religiosa,  leads  to  the  gaties  of  the  town.  This  lies  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  a  wall  which  runs  from  one  hill  to  the  other,  and  which  divides  the 
town  from  the  strand.  On  entering  the  town,  the  Government-house,  a 
very  spacious  building,  lies  directly  to  the  left ;  and  from  hence  runs  a  long 
street,  which,  with  some  houses  scattered  upon  the  heights,  comprehends  the 
whole  town.  Directly  at  the  end  of  the  street  lie  the  gardens  of  the  governor, 
and  some  private  gardens:  behind  the  latter  stands  a.centinel,  who  prevents 
any  stranger  going  farther. 

.  In  the  governor's  garden  are  plants  from  all  climates.  The  principal  walks 
are  bordered  with  the  ßcus  religioM,  or  the  ßcus  bengalensis.  Some  of  the 
bye-walks  are  formed  of  bamboo-canes,  which  grow  to  a  great  height,  and 
afford  ample  shade.  Here  are  tp  be  seen  European  plants  by  the  side  of 
Natives  of  Africa,  of  the  East  Indies,  of  New  Holland,  and  of  South  America, 
all  appearing  equally  thriving  and  healthy.  Nothing  excited  my  interest  and 
atte  n  ()  n  so  much  as  a  tree,  which  the  ce  ebrated  Cook,  at  his  return  froqi  his 
second  voyage,  planted  here  himself,  giving  it  the  name  of  the  Barringioma 
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$pecio$a*  It  is  now  of  a  considerable  size;  and,  at  the  present  mottient^  when 
every  branch  was  full  of  the  most  splendid  flowers,  it  really  presented  one  of 
the  most  glorious  spectacles  that  the  world  of  plants  could  offer.  Some  idea 
of  it  may  be  formed  by  conceiving  a  very  beautiful  lime-tree,  with  a  large 
flower  of  the  cactus  2A  the  end  of  every  twig.  The  smell  is  indeed  scarcely 
leas  balsamic  than  that  of  the  bes^utiful  cactus^  which  we  prize  so  much  in 
our  hot*houses,  and  which  blows  only  in  the  night.  Proiea^  erythrina^ 
sophorut  and  other  well-known  plants  of  the  Cape,  were  presented  to  my 
view,  as  if  once  more  to  bid  us  farewell:  while  in  the  moister  parts  of  the 
garden  were  cocoa-trees,  with  date  and  fan*palms.  These  latter  seemed  to 
have  found  here  a  soil  much  more  congenial  to  them  than  that  of  the  Cape, 
where  they  never  will  thrive» 

When  we  had  gone  over  this  garden,  which  indeed  I  had  visited  before 
on  the  first  day  of  my  arrival,  we  proceeded  on  our  way«  Tbis  led  first  still 
deeper  into  the  dell,  and  then  ascending,  for  about  half  an  hour,  by  a  very 
steep  path,  w«  arrived  at  the  plain.  Here  we  saw  every  way  a  number  of 
farms  among  fine  verdant  fields  and  meadows,  which  reminded  me  more  of 
European»  particularly  of  English  houses,  than  any  I  had  seen  in  the  colony. 
Fat  cattle  were  feeding  upon  luxurious  grass;  yet  my  companion  said  that 
the  island  could  not  furnish  such  a  supply  of  food  to  these  creatures  as  they 
required.  The  character  he  gave  of  the  inhabitants  was  such  as  may  be 
applied  to  European  colonists  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  Courage,  hospi- 
tality, propensity  to  oppose  the  government,  eternal  quarrels  with  their 
neighbours,  neglect  of  cultivating  the  mind, -»-these,  as  he  said,  are  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  their  characters.  The  country  soon  became  more  uneven 
and  billy,  till  we  reached  a  highly  romantic  spot,  where  neat  farms,  in  deep 
recesses  in  the  mountains,  planted  round  with  oaks  and  poplars,  presented 
themselves  on  every  side.  I  absolately  revelled  in  the  enjoyment  so  long 
denied  me,  of  the  moist  mountain  air,  and  luxurious  pastures.  Our  route 
carried  us  to  the  north-westerly  and  highest  point  of  the  island.  Here  the 
soil  was  less  fertile,  and  the  houses  smaller.  About  the  hills  stood  many 
single  trees,  natives  of  the  country,  in  general  from  ten  to  tvKelve  feet  high, 
with  naked  stems  and  large  broad  leaves,  the  systematic  names  of  which  my 
companion  could  not  give  me.  Three  sorts  of  them  are  here  called  cabbage^ 
treeSf  and  two  othec  sorts  gum^reeß.    The  higher  we  went,  the  more  moist 
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we  found  the  soil,  and  ike  more  did  the  grasses,  which  were  almost  all  of 
the  pure  European  sorts,  give  way  to  ferns.  We  rode  constantly  in  a  mist, 
or  small  rain ;  and  I  learnt  that  the  sun  is  here  seldom  seen.  Clouds  are 
always  resting  on  this  part  of  the  island.  After  seeing  many  very  rare  and 
beautiful  plants  of  the  pofypodium,  atplemam^  bkchnunty  jungermannia^  and 
marckanda  species,  with  a  variety  of  others,  we  came  at  length  to  the  spot 
which  is  the  true  native  place  of  the  largest  among  all  the  ferns,  dicksonia 
arboreaeens.  This  plant  may  very  feirly  be  likened  to  the  palm,  which, 
however,  it  far  excels  in  the  beauty  of  its  leaves.  The  stems  of  nHtny  of  the 
plants  were  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  in  height :  they  stood  singly,  growing 
out  of  refls  in  the  rocks.  They  are  only  found  on  this  one  spot  in  the 
island,  and  grow  in  no  other  country;  so  that  it  would  uot  he  a  difficult 
matter  to  extirpate  the  race  from  the  earth.    . 

My  companion  now  led  me  along  the  crest  of  this  hill  to  one  of  the  finest 
points  in  the  island,  from  which  the  eye  wanders  over  a  very  remarkable 
country.  To  the  left,  the  green  heights  stretch  in  a  direct  line,  declining 
always,  towards  the  western  border  of  the  island ;  behind  which  the  hofizoo 
of  the  sea,  seen  from  this  height  to  an  immense  distance,  seems  to  rise  in  an 
immeasurable  arch.  On  the  other  side  tower,  in  fearful  contrast,  monstrous 
naked  masses  of  rock»  of  equal  height  wiih  the  opposite  jagged  summits« 
It  seems  wholly  inexplicable  why  there  should  be  here  no  symptom  of 
vegetation,  when  in  most  parts  of  the  island  it  is.  so  luxurious.  Nothing, 
however,  is  to  be  seen  about  these  rocks,  excepting  tlie  nests  of  the  sea- 
fowl,  which  are  built  in  the  cavities,  and  seem  to  be  suffered  to  remain 
there  ^undisturbed.  That  the  wild  and  romantic  character  of  the  valley  may 
be  preserved  even  in  its  name,  the  first  discoverer  consecrated  it  to  the  memory 
of  one  of  the  heroes  of  Ossian ;  and,  at  this  day,  it  bears  the  name  of 
Ryno's  Vale. 

From  hence  we  were  obliged  partially  to  measure  back  our  steps,  since 
there  is  only  one  path  by  which  these  heights  can  be  reached.  We  then 
turned  towards  the  northern  shore  of  the  island ;  and  in  the  afternoon  arrived 
at  the  governor's  country-house,  where  we  found  him  himself^  surrounded 
by  his  three  most  amiable  daughters.  The  good  taste  displayed  in  the  house, 
and  in  laying  out  the  gardens,  reminded  me^  in  the  most  pleasing  manner,  of 
England,     Each  of  the  young  ladies  was  mistress  of  some  art.    The  eldest 
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played  very  finely,  and  the  second  sung  with  equal  taste,  while  the  third 
shewed  me  a  room  filled  with  the  most  excellent  oil-paintings,  the  produce 
of  her  own  hands.  Six  large  pictures  represented  the  finest  views,  on  the 
island.  I  knew  them  immediately;  and  contemplated,  with  transport,  such 
a  spirited  and  fiiithful  representation  of  Ryno's  A^ale.  A  better  judge  than 
myself,  seeing  these  pictures  in  a  gallery,  might  have  supposed  them  the 
production  of  some  great  master.  The  few  hours  that  I  spent  with  this 
interesting  family,  will  always  be  reckoned  among  the  happiest  of  my  life« 
After  dinner,  which  was  not  over  till  night  was  closing  in,  I  returned  back  to 
Jan>es-Town,in  company  with  Lieutenant  Pritchard,  Adjutant  to  the  General. 
I  just  arrived  at  the  town  in  time  to  go  on  board  my  ship  with  the  last  boat. 

The  next  day  we  weighed  anchor,  and  pursued  our  voyage  with  a  continued 
favourable  wind.  On  the  twenty. ninth  we  passed  the  island  of  Ascension  ; 
and  on  the  fourth  of  April  crossed  the  line,  in  twenty  degrees  of  longitude 
west  of  Greenwich.  We  soon  came  into  the  course  of  the  north-east  trade«* 
wind,  which  continued  to  prevail  till  the  twenty-seventh  of  April.  It  had 
brought  us  by  that  time  to  the  latitude  of  the  Canary  Islands.  A  storm 
then  came  on  from  the  north*west;  in  the  midst  of  which,  on  the  fifth  of 
May,  we  passed  the  Azores.  On  the  sixteenth,  we  first  found  a  bottom  9t 
eighty-five  fathom  water,  and  the  next  day  the  Sciliy  Islands  were  visible. 
We  were  here  at  the  entrance  of  the  Channel  visited  by  several  English  ships 
of  war ;  and  our  proud  Captain^  not  always  choosing  to  give  an  immediate 
answer,  we  were  fired  at  by  some.  On  the  twentieth,  we  came  to  anchor 
before  Plymouth.  Here  we  learnt  all  the  most  important  political  occur- 
rences that  had  recently  taken  place,  but  not  one  of  us  was  permitted  to  set  a 
foot  on  shore.  After  as  short  a  stay  as  possible,  we  pursued  our  course;  and 
at  length,  on  the  fifth  of  June,  arrived  safely  and  happily  at  Flushing.  >I 
remained  four  months  in  Holland,  and  in  October  once  more  reached  my 
native  country,  having  been  absent  five  years  and  a  half.  In  the  arms  of  my 
friends,  I  found  a  most  delightful  recompense  for  all  my  toils  and  labours. 
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On  the  Language  of  the  wild  Hottentot  Tribes j  particularly  of  the  Coram  and 

Bosjesmans. 

J.1^  the  coloDj,  and  in  the  service  of  the  Europeans,  rerj  few^Hottentots  are  to  be  found 
who  are  not  able  to  speak  the  Dutch  language,  or  who  speak  their  own  language  pure  and 
entire.  Most  of  them  only  retain  some  particular  expressions,  which  are  mingled  with 
the  Dutch,  Portuguese,  and  Malay  languages,  spoken  by  the  slaves  and  common  people,  ia 
the  proportion  of  not  more  than  a  fourth  part.  On  the  borders  alone  are  some  Hottentots  to 
(e  found  who  speak  their  own  language ;  but  among  them  several  foreign  words  are  intro« 
duced,  spoken  with  the  Hottentot  accent  and  snort.  It  is,  therefore,  a  rain  endeavour  to 
become  acquainted  with  this  language  in  the  colony  itself:  it  is  only  beyond  the  borders  that 
any  one  can  hope  to  procure  such  results  upon  the  subject  as  may  serve  for  a  foundation  on 
which  to  confirm  or  refute  what  has  been  said  by  former  travellers.  Much  of  the  informatioa 
I  have  procured  from  other  writers,  who  have  occupied  themselves  with  such  researches. 
Illustrated  by  many  observations  of  my  own,  has  already  been  given  to  the  world,  in  the  Essay 
which  I  published  in  Bertuck  and  Vater^a  Ethnographical  Archives  upon  the  Languages  of  the 
Savage  tribes  in  Southern  Jfrica;  I  shall,  therefore,  only  give  here,  in  addition,  such  general 
observations  as  appear  to  me  the  most  worthy  of  attention. 

The  extraordinary  characteristic  of  these  languages  has  attracted  the  notice  of-  all  travellers. 
The  Portuguese,  who  first  landed  here  with  Vasco  de  Gama,  caUed  the  Hottentot  manner  of 
speaking  stammering.  Later  observers,  among  the  English  and  Dutch,  repeated  this  inapplicable 
comparison,  finding  the  pronunciation  so  difficult,  that,  for  instance,  in  Lancaster's  voyage  in 
the  year  1601,  not  one  of  his  people,  during  a  stay  of  seven  weeks,  could  pronounce  a  single 
word  accurately.  Dapper  compared  the  Hottentot  manner  of  speaking  with  the  gobbling  of  a 
turkey-cock  ;  but,  this  set  aside,  he  describes  the  language  as  fundamentally  good.  Ten  Rhyn 
is  the  writer  who  speaks  with  more  accuracy  upon  this  subject  than  any  other,  when  he  gives 
the  clacking  with  the  tongue,  and  the  speaking  with  open  rounded  lips,  as  the  most  striking 
characteristics  of  the  pronunciation.  Le  Vaillantis  the  most  diffuse  of  our  modem  travellers; 
but  he  heard  too  little  of  what  can  be  odled  pore  Hottentot,  to  judge  of  it  fairly ;  and  many 
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things  said  by  him  sre  therefore  erroneoas.  For  Tarious  reasons,  indeed,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  give,  in  writing,  information  that  shall  be  intelligible  npoo  languages  of  such  a  nature,  or 
to  treat  of  them  after  the  manner  in  which  we  should  treat. of  a  language  reduced-  to  a 
regular  system.  My  remarks  must  therefore  appear  desultory,  and,  in  some  sort,  like 
broken  fragments ;  yet,  I  trust,  they  will  be  found  not  destitute  of  merit  or  utility,  in  com« 
parison  with  those  of  former  writers. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  general  impression  made  on  the  ear  by  the  sound  of  this  language  on 
first  heariug  it,  a  man  must  figure  to  himself  that  he  is  listening  to  short  sentences,  pronounced 
with,  a  quick  and  rough  voice,  deep  in  the  throat,  accompanied  by  a  sharp  aspiration  and 
clucking  with  the  tongue,  in  which  double  TOwels  occur  perpetually.  Nothing  strike»  so  much 
as  the  croaking  in  the  throat,  and  clucking  with  the  tongue.  Most  of  the  tones  are  formed 
deep  in  the  mouth  between  the  back  of  the  tongue  and  (he  gums.  Labial  letters  are  scarcely 
to  be  heard  at  all :  or  only,  as  it  were,  by  chance,  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  in  closing  the 
mouth.  This  clucking  seems  the  most  striking  distinction  to  be  obserred  between  the  pro- 
nunciation of  these  languages,  and  of  all  others.  Le  Vaillant  was  the  first  who  tanght  us 
that  there  were  several  degrees  of  it  to  be  distinguished,  of  whick  he  particularly  describes 
three.  Van  der  Kemp  describes  six,  which,  heobseryes,  all  have  their  different  powers ;  those 
powers,  arising  from  the  point  of  the  tongue,  being  struck  against  the  inside  of  the  double 
teeth,  or  of  the  front  teeth,  or  from  the  back  of  the  tongue  being  struck  against  the  roof  of 
the  mouth.  The  smallest  degree  Is  compared  by  Le  Vaillant  to  the  tone  with  which  a  man 
drives  a  horse.  For  the  stronger,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  comparison;  and  it  is  nearly  im. 
possible  to  bo  imitated  by  an  European.  The  peculiar  conformation  of  the  skull  of  a  Hottentot^ 
where  the  bones  of  the  gums  are  less  wide  asunder,  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth  is  less  arched 
than  among  us,  at  the  same  time  that  the  tongue  is  shorter  and  thicker,  must  be  considered  as 
the  foundation  of  this  very  extraordinary  sound.  The  principal  difficulty  h  not  so  much  in 
producing  the  sound  singly,  as  in  following  it  immediately  with  another  letter  or  syllable.  It 
will  easily,  therefore,  be  comprehended  that  it  cannot  accord  with  many  consonants,  since  thejr 
must  be  produced  by  the  lips :  that  the  sound  must  much  rather  be  expressed  bjn  TOwels,  or 
guttural  letters;  though  occasionally  fi,  «,  and  t  occur.  Le  Vaillant  made  use  of .  signs 
iiiTcntcd  by  himself  to  express  these  sounds;  but  I  think  they  will  be  more  easily  com  pre. 
hcnded  by  following  Van  dor  Kemp's  method,*  and  employing  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  to  distin- 
guish  the  degrees  of  the  sound;  and,  after  the  example  of  Sparrman,to  precede  many  words 
with  the  /,  which  gives  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  that  particular  sound. 

In  sounds  which  may  be  described  by  the  letters  of  our  alphabet,  the  Hottentots  have  none 
corresponding  with  /,/,  v,  zs?,  and  x;  nor  have  they  any  sound  similar  to  the  hissing  of  our 
sch.  In  guttural  sounds  they  abound  much  more  than  we  do  :  they  have  all  that  proceed  from 
&,  through  the  Arabic  hha^  the  cA,  the  Dutch  g,  to  our  German  gy  A:,  and  kch.  The  strong 
aspiration,  which  occurs  in  so  many  words,  is,  aboye  all  things,  characteristic  in  these 
languages ;  yet  JjQ  Vaillant  goes  to6  far  when  he  would  giye  it  a  distinctive  sign,,  since  it 


*  TbU  cnthtuiastic  cooverter  of  the  Hotteatets,  priated,  wHb  his  own  baodi ».  in  the  year  1806,  a  catechism  is 
t^e  Hottentot  language  for  the  we  of  the  miasionaries.. 
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Is  much  better  eTpressed  by  the  sonnets  given  above.  The  gradations  in  this  sound  are  so 
minnte,  that  an  European  ear  has  often  much  difficultj  in  distin.i^nishing  one  sound  from 
another,  vhich-  presents  a  directly  opposite  idea,  and  is  distinguished  onTy  by  the  greater  or 
less  degree  of  aspiration.  In  the  sounds  formed  by  the  teeth  and  lips,  they  are  much  more 
careless,  and  confuse  every  moment  d  with  g,  and  b  with  d;  so  that  one  is  doubtful  which  of  these 
letters  ought  to  be  employed  to  express  the  sound.  The  abundant  terminations  in  ihb  and 
thngj  in  ukb  and  uhng^  have  often  the  sane  meaning.  The  termination  in  labia)  letter«,  on  the 
contrary,  as  b  and  m,  have  a  marked  distinction  from  those  ending  in  s.  The  6,  or  fit, 
is  always  the  sign  of  the  masculine,  the  s  of  the  feminine;  as,  Vgkub^  a  ram;  Vguhsy  an 
ewe  ;  thaib^  a  man ;  chaisas^  a  woman ;  Ckaam^  brother ;  Vkaans^  sister. 

Vowels  and  double  vowels  abound,  and  arc  very  distinct  in  all  their  gradations:  o  and  u 
are  those  that  occur  the  most  frequently;  e  the  most  rarely.  They  are  pronounced  through, 
out  much  more  long  than  short,  and  the  sound  rests  upon  them.  The  radical  words  are, 
for  the  most  part,  of  two  syllables:  in  these  the  consonants  are  pronounced  much  more 
rapidly«  A  and  o  have  here,  as  In  most  languages,  the  greatest  variety  of  shadings;  and 
occur,  in  various  ways,  as  double  sounds  with  tlie  other  vowels.  It  is,  therefore,  with  a 
particular  view  that  I  make  use  of  different  signs  to  distinguish  such  double  sounds,  although 
in  our  language  they  would  pass  for  the  same  as  aa  and  ah  ;  and  with  equal  design  I  write  o», 
on,  eu.  Of,  Of,  o,  eA,  ee^  a,  ej,  at,  as  indicating  gradations  which  must  be  expressed  by  distinc- 
tive symbols,  if  we  would  make  the  Hottentot  understood  in  writing.  An  idea  of  what  I 
mean  may  be  collected  from  the  following  list  of  words  nearly  allied  to  each  others-— 


t'^anb....^....... .the  neck. 

t**a  aub blood« 

danb the  zebra. 

d  a  a  u  b a  road. 

gaiib ^ the  gnu. 

fgaanb. cold. 

t'*kaub«»« a  snake. 

t'^k  a  a  a  b«^ abo&lo* 

t'^kaanb a  party  of  soldiers« 


t'tkchaub,...*..a  fish. 

t'*kchaaub the  field; 

koub...««. the  heart. 

t'^'ko  ub fat. 

t**koob flesh* 

t'^kh  o  o  b  • a  knapsack. 

t'lkob achUd. 


t'^koobi 


death 


A%!i  eiy  eti,  and  oi^  have  in  other  words  similar  relations ;  as  here  uu  and  ou,  irhich  must  all 
be  distinguished  by  th^  difierent  degree  of  clucking  with  the  tongue,  and  of  which  it  is  there« 
fore  very  difficult  to  gif  e  an  idea  in  writing. 

As  to  what  concerns  the  grammatical  formation  of  the  language,  the  following  remarks 
seem  to  me  worthy  of  attention.  There  is  no  article ;  so  that  there  is  no  means  of  shewing 
the  declensions  of  nouns  but  by  the  connexion,  the  intonation,  and  the  gestures.  In  some 
particular  cases  these  are  assisted  by  the  particles,  which  are  very  abundant,  and  which  appear 
to  be  introduced  yery  arbitrarily  ;  so  much  so,  that  at  first,  people  endeavoured  to  convert 
them  into  terminations,  or  into  the  article  itself.  Farther,  there  are  no  auxiliary  verbs ;  and 
the  Hottentots,  even  in  speaking  Dutch^  do  not  know  how  to  make  nsc  of  them.    As  little 

Bbb2 
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could  I  succeed  in  findiog  out  anj  thing  like  conjugation  »f  .Teiiu ;    so  tbat  there  reign» 
throughoat  in   the  language  a   want  of  precision,    ivMch  is   only  to  be  supplied  bj  the 
Tariations  of  the  countenance,  and  the  animation  of  the  gestures.     The  arrangement  of  the 
words  seems  also  Terj  arbitrary ;  at  least,  notwithstanding  all  my  endearonra,  I  could  not 
arriTe  at  any  satisfactory  rf^nlts  in  this  respect.     Indeed^  erery  inquiry  which  I  made  as  to 
the  reason  why  such   a  wo#d  was  put  in  such  a  place,  or  what  was  the  use  of  an  interme- 
diate syllable,  only  led  to  my  being  more  and  more  embarrassed.     There  is  no  doubt,  howevei^  /   . 
that  much  elucidation  of  this  matter  might  be  obtained  by  remaining  for  a  long  time  with  one 
particular  tribe,  so  as  to  obtain  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  language.     All  that  I  coulfl 
learu,  respecting  these  intermediate  syllables,  was,  that  they  used  them  principally  to  render 
the  expression  more 'clear  and  more  forcible.     They  are,  therefore,  the  most  in  use  among 
the  most    rude  and  wild   of  the  tribes,  abounding  much  more  .in  the  Bosjesman  language 
than  in  the  Goran.      They  change,    indeed,  almost  in  erery  single  horde;    and  where  the 
nouns  and  verbs  themselres  are  the  same^  the  thought  is^expressed  by  a  different  intermediate 
syllable.     The  Tcrb^  standing  by  itself,  always  signifies  the  third  person  :  there  are  appro- 
priate pronouns  to  distinguish  the  first  and  second.     The  want  of  auxiliaries  to  express  the 
tHce,  is  often  transferred  by  the  Hottentots  into  the  Putch,  language«     Personal  pronouns 
are  as  little  declined  as  substantives.     The  adjectives  are,  for  the  most  part,  cither  verbis 
Ol*  substantives,  with-  such  trifling  variations,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  fro(& 
participles. 

Among  all  the  Hottentot,  dialects,  none  is  so  rough  and  wild,  and  differs  so  much  from  the 
rest,  as  that  of  the  Bosjesmans ;  so  that  it  is  scarcely  understood  by  any  of  the  other  tribes» 
It  is,  in  the  first  place,  much  poorer  in  sounds :  many  sounds,  which  may  be  expressed  by 
our  letters,  in  the  Gonaaqoa,  the  Goran,  and  the  Namaaqua  languages, .  are  eitiier  totally 
wanting. among  them,' or  very  rarely  occur.  Pure  vowds  are  seldom  to  be  heard;  Imt  the 
cluck  and  the  diphthongs  are  much  more  frequent.  The  cluck,  in  particular,  seems  the  most 
completely  at  home  among  thtm  :  scarcely  a  word  occurs  without  it.  The  gurgling  in  the 
throat  is  much  deeper,  and  hence  e«sue<  the^most  disagreeable  nasal  tones.  The  speech  ends 
with  a  sort  of  singing  sound,  which  ^es  away  by  degrees,  and  is  often  some  seconds  before  it 
wholly  ceases«  To  avoid  saying  any  thing  about  the  langnage,  I  rather  give  a  short  voca. 
bulary  of  words  and  modes  of  speech.  I  do  not  make  it  very  ample,  since  «o  one  who  may 
*  happen,  after  me,  to  visit  this  people,  will  wish  to  learn  so  rude  a  language,  except  upon  the 
•spot  Itself:  •  they  may  jtty  however,  be  glad  to  have  some  speoimens  of  it« 
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Coran,  Bonjesman» 

One  ....    f'ko-ei r^ko.ai. 

Two    t**koam t»*kuh. 

Three t'^norra They  are  entirdy  destitute  of 

Four hakka  ..«.«• • the  other  anmerals« 


Fit 

Six 

SeTen 

Eight 

Ten .' . 

A  Man 

The  head 

The  eye 

The  nose 

The  mouth 

The  teeth 

The  tongue  ...•••• 

The  beard 

The  hair 

The  ear 

The  neck «... 

Thebreast.ft 

The  arm 

The  hand 

The  finger 

The  body 

The  belly 

The  entrails 

The  back 

The  thigh 

The  leg 

The  foot 

Father 

Mother , . 

Brother. 

Siater 

• 

Hasband 


Cwran.  Bottjetman. 

kurpuh   •  • 

t'^nani     

honko , 

fkaissee    .•••  •••••••• 

t'^goiisee    •«« 

diissi — .... 

kohn t'^kubi. 

minnong «. t'^naa. 

muhm     f'saguh. 

V'geub t**nuhnto. 

t'^kchamma    tal>- 

t'^kuhm      t'^JseJ- 

tamma t"inn. 

t'^nomkoa t*«nomm. 

t'«onkoa t"uki. 

t'^naum  ...-•»,< t'^no  riqgtu. 

t'*aub f'ki^u. 

t'^hamma* t^Dcin^u. 

t'«koam f'oo. 

t'*unkoa  C 

f'kaab fkauki. 

t'*komma » t'«kantn. 

f'geuBkoa t^'gcun. 

f'kam,  t'lkaibf t^kooUi. 

turn t»hee. 

f'nuh t'^kQ^. 

t'^keib t^noah. 

*  -  ■  ■ 

Aboob Oa. 

Eijoos Choa, 

f'kaam t'^kang. 

t'^kaans    t'^kaach. 

koub 

keub  \ f'na. 

chaib 


*  The  same  word  in  the  BeeQaan  langiiage  ilgniAet  the  aeck. 
t  literalljr»  the  Ukimlmtm. 
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Wife.r.TT 

A  girl 

A  youth . . . 
A  child. . . . 
Sir,  master. 


•  • 


A  garment 

A  cap 

Slippers  •  •  •  •  • 

Ahassagai 

A  bow • 

An  arrow«. «>. .  •••• 

A  quirer •  •  • 

Abag../. 


-'-••• 


Game..  •••• 
A  lion  . « •  •  • 

A  leopard 

A  hyena    

A  jackal 

Adog 

An  elephant 

A  riTer.horse.  •  • . 

A  buffalo 

Cattle 

Abull 

A  cow... 

An  oz , 

Acalf 

A  sheep 

An  eland 

A  gnu 

A  springbock  .  • , 
A  hare  ••••«•■;, 

An  ape 

Abiid 

A  crow 

Afish 


Coran. 
duusas^ 
f'^kos  \ 
t'^karoob 
r^kob     , 
f'gausab 


t'^oama     

kabaab     • •«««•«• 

r*abokoa  

koans  •• « 

kehaab   ••• ».... 

f'koab  • I«**« 

guruhs    

t'*khoob 


chammarieb    

chamma      

choassanb   

f'juhnkam   •«. 

t'*getf -eeb     

Arrieb  m.     Arries  f« 

t'*koaab      

f'kaans  ••••.•••••. 

t'^aaub     

gummande  •  •  • « 

kchrama     .'••• 

gumaogo    

dwiman      •  •  • 

t'^nom    '.  • . 

t»«guhb .••.. 

t'*kannam •••• 

gaub    • 

t*huuns  

t'^koamp 

r*naitaab    

fkarinde 

t'*guraab    •  •  • 

t'*kchaub   


The  sun...«  4....«        sorohb 
Th^  moon '. t'^kbaam 


t'^aiti. 

t'koang. 

t»*kat'*koang. 

t'*ntth. 

t'^oo.eing. 

t'*ki. 

t'^kuki. 

t'*gork%ka. 

t'^hau. 

t'lgnoa. 

t'^ko-ai. 

r«koih. 

r*kaal. 

t*'kaang. 

t»kuib. 

t'*goang. 

t'*koora. 

t'^k^iifg. 

r'koah. 

f«gah. 

f'kau.    , 

choro. 

t'»go.aih. 

t'Sgoaiti. 

dibi. 

t|*goork)(a. 

f'gai. 

t'lsah. 

f'korf. 

oai. 

t'^knaa. 

t'*hoho. 

fkanni;  . 

t'^aakl. 

r'kb-eings. 

t'^oära. 
t'*kaQkarnb. 


The  stars  ••..;••• 

Fire 

Water 

Land,  the  field  • .  •  • 
A  river.,  .t. .•••. 

A  spring 

A  tree 

Wood 

Rain 

Thunder 

Lightning 

Wind 

Day 

Night     

Summer  •  • 

Winter 

A  mountain 

A  road 

Flesh     

Fat    

Milk 

Honey  

Good     

Bad    

Young   

Old    

Warm 

Cold 

Ill 

Dead 

Easy 

Hard 

White ,.. 

Black    

Red    

I    

Thou 
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Caran.  Bo^stnan. 

kambroktfa    t'^koaati. 

t'^aib f'jih. 

t'^kamma    t'^kohaa. 

f'kchaaub f'kauguh. 

t'^kahp t'^ka. 

muhrat*^kamma t'^kohaat'^saguh.* 

heikoa t'^huh. 

t'*nomma t'*hauki. 

t'huus     •  t'huus« 

t'^gurnh • f'guruh, 

t'^abaa •  •  •  t'^koahkaung. 

f'koaab t'^kooih. 

sorokoa ^.  t'*gaa. 

t'>kaib    f'kaankuh, 

t'^kuraam  t'*koara. 

tsauba. t'«naa. 

t'«enb    .      t'»aan. 

daaab.*«* t"kau 

t'^koob aa. 

t'^gneub •  •  s'jennl. 

diib t'  •  k  oai  ti . 

darlings • t'^kaau. 

i'^kain    teteini; 

t'huh t'^kauaki. 

t"aa    f'aa. 

geida  ...••••^ «  t'^nntara. 

t'*koang «^  •  tanf'jih. 

t'*g*oaub tissariti. 

t'^aissen .    t'^koussing. 

t'*koab   t"kuhb. 

siiih t»*kirri. 

f'kom    • t'^nangua« 

V«chatih f'ko-eita. 

t»^nuh t'^nua. 

t'»abaa .t'^küja. 

tire   •• ••#••*•••  ää  oder  mm* 

saats   aa. 


•  Literally,  th$  cjf  of  the  wttttr,    la  almost  all  the  Eastern  languagci,  the  word'  ain  sisnlfles  equaUy  the  €ye> 
and  a  tpring. 


/" 
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He 


We    . 
Ye.., 

They, 
Mine 
Thine 
His    . 

Oars  , 


To  cat   

To  drink  ... 
To  smoak  • . . 
To  sleep  .... 
To  hunt  ... 
To  ensnare  . 
To  strike  ... 
To  shoot   ... 

Tohit    

To  fail   

To  stand    ... 

Togo    

To  run 

To  speak  . . . 
To  laugh   . . . 

To  stop 

To  be  hungry 
To  be  thirsty . 

ToUve 

To  die   

To  lie    


•  • . . . 


Caran. 
t'^oaakevb     .  • , , 
(this  man.) 
sida     .....••... 

sakaav   

t*<naakaair..'.. .-. 

Ui 

sachubb  .  • 

f 'naa  keub  hohb 
(this  man  good.) 
s!dachak5a 


nhng  . • • . . 
f'kchaa . . . 

r^kei 

t*'kchom  , 
t'*kchammi. 
r^koo  . . . 
tUnaav   ... 


t*  noaa 


•  •  • 


t'^noaa*h6 
t*'noaa.si 

maa 

t'^kuhung 
t^ku.iih    . 
kabaa:;. . 
t*«kaiiig  . ; 
t*«koo .... 
t**karroo 
f'kang   .. 
t'^ko.ittg 
t'skoo  . .  i 
t'*kaonih 


Good  day 


dnabeh 


«# 


Whence  come  you  ? 


C. 


B. 


Bowman. 

haha. 

jt  oder  dit  - 

(wantiög.) 

hing. 

taka  t'lsowing. 

baka  t'sso-fog. 

sisika  t'fSo.ing. 

haa. 

i»»koa.    * 

t*<ohii. 

f*ko.ing. 

r'kohtfa. 

t'«kcia. 

t'sgaucho. 

f'khaaiü.. 


f'khee. 

f»aai. 

t'«koaehi. 

t*'kakkl. 

t^koaing. 

t»*kaa. 

t**kanga. 

t'^kennja. 

f'kaua. 

t»*kuki. 

t»»koaja. 

t'labeh. 

Hamt'*knhb  saat  goacha.* 
Whence  yon  come  ? 
Acbang  t'*aintidt. 
Whence  come  ? 


•  The  lyllable  Ham  or  A«»  amoog  the  Gorans,  at  well  ai  the  Bo^eanani,  always  daiotea  a  qmstion,  as  Jdm^ 
Äckangt  Achating^  and  spares  a  change  'of  tone.  Uader  what  circooistaiice  tbcse  syllablci  are  cfaas^ed,  aadl 
whether  they  are  introduced  arbitiarUy,  or  accoiduig  to  any  rales»  I  coald  not  lean. 
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C.     t'<Doa  daaab  (ir*  goacba. 

This  way  I  come« 
I  come  fcom  thence    .*  ^  g^    ftkang  ing  t'»aihti. 

There  I  come. 
C.     Ham.ti  sa  unaa« 

What  thy  name. 

What  18  your  name  ?....« <  -j      .  .        ^    ^  .  _ 

^  ^  D.     Achang  aa  taide. 

Hovr  yon  call. 
C.     t'^ohrobe  tire. 
I  am  a  colonist,  a«  Earopean^  a  white  \        Colonist  I. 

man   •....•» ••••    iB.     Mm  t'^koanga  t**huh. 

I  man  white. 
C.     Chammaring  muhsti  ha» 

Game  seen  ask. 
Hare  yott  seen  any  game? ••••.....•..  <         *  .     .      .^      ^it^    -i« 
^  ^  ^  ^  B.    Achastng  t'^au  t'^kaaiti. 

Ask  seen  game« 

y^g    __; <C.  Eijoo. 

t  B.  Kangee.ha. 

C  C.  Aa  or  Haa« 

^^ IB.  t'«kau-iha. 

C.  Babaatsi  muhtsi  ha. 

««*.         ,. «  ..  -*  M         Where  seen  ask. 

Where  did  you  sec  It  ? <(        tu-      *»i 

'  ^  B.     Tire  chasing  t*  aua» 

Where  ask  seen. 

C.     Babaatsi  t*«kuhng  ha. 

Whliher  do  you  go  ? J        Where  go  ask. 

^,B.    Acha  kaung  t'*aintidi. 

Ask  vhere  go. 

C.     Bachab  maa. 

^.                    1  u  1        Tobacco  «We. 

Give  me  some  tobacco J^      ^,  ®    • 

B.  Ake  twakka. 
Gif  e  tobacco. 

C.  t'^galab.     Bachab  orekc^a. 

Ihatcnone J        '' ^**''-    Tobacco  haye  not. 

B.  Mm  t'^koang  t'^au  t**keikei. 

I  man  none  have* 

ffakeit \^'     ^^' 

( B.     t'*kaa. 

C.  t'*kaantsi  f'kang. 

^  Thirstest  thou  thirst. 

Are  you  thwty  ? ^^^g      Acha  t'>keunja. 

Ask  thirst. 
rou  II.  c  c  c 
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C.    t**kaara  f'kang. 

Thirst  I  thint. 
ImOunty    «^g     Mm f'koang f'keunj« 

I  tliirst* 
C.     fkammä  f'kohaa. 

wv  •  1-   t      •        .  #         Water  driak. 

I)TiDk.  here  if  water <_         ^   . 

'  >B.     t'ikohaa  f'kaukhe. 

Water  drink. 

C.    Sa-fkaina  keub« 

__                    ,  -        Yoii  good  mao. 

Touareagoodmaa  ^^     Aa  fkoang  tetiinl.  . 

Yoa  man  good. 

C.     t'^kaina  tite  t'*naa  keub. 

m..   ^      •       X       j  w        Good  not  this  man« 

Tfaii  man  u  not  good  </ 

B.  hua  t'*koang,r*aa  tcleini. 
This  man  not  good. 

C.  Entse  hen  kenb. 

*.,,..  .         Know  ask  man. 

Do  you  know  him  ? <  .  ... 

)B.     Achaa  injii« 

Ask  know. 

GiTememeat S  ^-     t'^koob  maa. 

(  B.     Ake  aa. 

C.  t'aatiuh. 

You  shall  come  to.morrow J        Morrow  take. 

)B.    t'^nhnkaissi  ahat'sgani. 

Morrow. 
C.    t'^kaaba  ha. 

You  must  come  again <        Comeask. 

B.    Aa  kossi  t*'kangsi 
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No.  2. 


Upon  the  Language  of  the  Beeljuans. 

xIlLTHOUGH  this  has  been  already  mentioocd  as  a  dialect  of  the  Koossa  language,  and  that 
there  w  a  striking  resemblance  in  the  radical  words  of  both,  yet  the  same  differences  are  to  be 
found  as  between  two  dialects  of  any  European  language.     That  of  the  Beetjuans  Is  full, 
tonedy^soft,  and  pleasing  to  the  ear;  rich  in  simple  sounds,  poor  in  diphthongs,  and  is  spoken 
slowly  and  In  short  sentences.    It  is  deficient  in  some  of  the  simple  sounds  of  the  Koossas;  but 
it  has  also  some  not  known  to  them.    The  snorting  of  the  Hottentots  does  not  preTail  among 
the  Beetjnans ;  and  the  /,  with  all  the  relative  sounds,  is  wholly  wanting :  the  croaking  r, 
however,  occurs  in  many  words,  and  the  cluck  with  the  tongue,  whibh  I  also  distinguish  here 
hy  the  mark  -,  is  much  more  prevalent  than  among  the  Koossas.     What  is  said  of  the  declama. 
tion  and  of  the  construction  of  the  language  among  the  latter,  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
Beetjuans ;  but  in  the  use  of  the  auxiliaries,  and  the  preceding  mute  syllable,  there  is  a  great 
difference.  They  do  not  mark  the  relations  of  time,  like  them,  by  the  declension  of  the  pronouns, 
but  have  actual  auxiliary  verbs :   oc&o,  have,  for  the  past«— ro^a,'  will  or  shall,  for  the  future« 
They  have  no  word  to  represent  the  idea  his  ;  nor  have  they,  like  the  Koossas,  augmentativet 
by  introducing  the  my  n^  amj  or  tit/  but  they  hare  the  less  occasion  for  these,  as  their  language, 
from  not  having  the  croaking  in  the  throat,  and  from  not  being  overcharged  with  words  that 
begin  with  vowels,  is  very  easy  to  be  spoken. 

The  annexed  vocabulary,  I  collected,  with  great  diligence,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Beetjuans 
themselves:  some  particular  remarks  I  have  subjoined  in  their  proper  places.  It  is  true,  that 
upon  our  journey  into  the  country,  the  missionary  Kok  imparted  to  me  many  observations 
which  he  had  made  upon  the  language ;  but  none  are  put  down  here  upon  credit  only  ;  all  have 
been  proved  and  corrected  by  my  own  experience.  The  two  young  men  of  this  nation  who 
accompanied  us  in  our  return,  gave  me  moreover  a  fine  opportunity  for  extending  miy 
enquiries. 
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VOCABULARY 

Of  Words  of  the  Beetjuan  Language. 

A  man   Muhntl^. 

Men,  people B  a  a  t  tf . 

A  husband  •••••• ••  Moanhna* 

A  wife Maflsari,  Bassari.* 

A  pregnant  woman M  a  g  a  t  z  a« 

Afathcr....  ^ Raacho.f 

A  mother  •••• Maacho. 

A  child    Unjana.! 

A  yoath ••••>i« Mossibman. 

A  Tirgin ••••  Mossisanna. 

A  brother  or  sister N  a  ka. 

An  elder  brother  •• Muchnluah« 

A  younger  brother Minna. 

A  king,  a  master Murinna« 

A  slaTe,  a  servant Mutjanka. 

The  head K  o  c  h  o. 

The  hair l Murihr. 

An  eye  ...  4 « •  • .  •  L  i  k  1  o. 

The  eyebrows Loossi« 

The  ear Zabe. 

The  nose O  n  g  k  5. 

The  mouth Mulum5« 

The  tongue ••••  Lolehmi, 

The  teeth Meno. 

The  beard  .    •••• Litehro. 

The  neck T  '  h  a  m. 

The  breast Sehnba.g 

The  back  .«••••••• M  a  k  o  t  ja. 

The  body« •  • M  m  e  1  e. 


*  B  and  m  are  very  often  changed  among  the  Bee^uans,  in  the -same  manner  as  was  the  case  in  many  of  the 
Grecian  dialects,    uiri  is  here  the  feminine  termination,  as  among  the  Koossas  the  syllable  asL 

f  The  Beeynans  swear  by  their  father«  JTar  raacho.  The  Conins  make  use  at  death  as  a  word  to  eiclte  tenor, 
«ad  as  a  corse ;  t'kochi  muhiH^  death  sees  thee ;  or,  t^kooH  kamriy  death  take  tliee. 

X  Anm^  or  jana,  is  also  in  this  langoaj^  a  dImlnntiYe  termination. 

I  As  the  Beetjoans  have  not  the  /,  they  put  another  sound  instead  into  the  word  where  the  Koossas  ose  it } 
of /M/aAla  is  made  Stkuhbai  iff  Imfunif  TJön$$  of  Imfukbu,  Kuhbus  of  iti/aAto,  PaAte^ftc.  Ac. 
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Thestomadi , •  Moeholirv« 

The  entrails ••••••  Mmala. 

The  arm • •«.•••  MabocH. 

The  hand Sseaakja. 

The  finger  .. Mtinona. 

A  nail ••••  Nonaal«, 

Thethigh    Simhpi. 

The  le^.. •••  Letsaapo. 

The  foot ••••••  LonaiS. 

Wild  animaU  in  general Pol]eholl«.> 

An  ape T  jonL 

A  lion •. Tau« 

A  leopard »  OnJ^oa  h»  t 

A  grey  wild  cat P'haach. 

A  red  wild  cat T  '  haanl. 

A  mottled  wild  cat ZIpa. 

A  hyena » P '  h  e  e  r  !• 

A  jackal P'h6knjeli. 

A  dog •••  Intja. 

An  elephant Kan. 

A  rhinoceros \  • .  •  K  '  h  o  m  b  a. 

A  river-horse •  •  K  n  h  h  u. 

A  giraffe T'hökoa« 

Cattle  in  general Komo. 

Abnll Paaha. 

A  cow ••••.•..••••  K  cm  Ana.namngirli 

An  ox •  Komotnna« 

Adraughtoz Makiba, 

A  calf mm Namini« 

Abufialo »• Nerri. 

An  eland  antelope. ••••••  •  • .  P o  h  n. 

A kndu antelope T'h  o  IIa. 

A  hartebeest  •••••••••>•••••  K*ham. 

A  gnu ^..  ••..••  ••••••     K  '  h  okong; 

A  springbock   •••••• Zebe. 

A  sheep • Ongknh. 

A  goat P  uh  r  !• 


*  OngkH  signifies  tbe  note  §  probably  the  naae  of  the  leopard  is  therefore  derifed  from  tbe  acoteum  of  hit 
lell.    In  like  maimer  sf^  sigali«  the  car»  ss^  aiprimhacfcy  doabHem  Dram  the  ^aickiic«  of  hearing  la  this 
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Ahorse,  a  qnagga .,.  P'heetsL 

A  bird Nonjaai. 

Arulture , Maooag. 

An  ostrich Intjeh. 

A  crow M  a  k  a  k  ä  b  t. 

Fish Tjtpi. 

Flesh : Nama. 

Fat «.. Mahur. 

Milk Maassl. 

Fresh  milk...« Maassi    lobehsa. 

Honey Rinoossi. 

Corn,  bread M  a  b  e  h  1  i. 

Victuals  in  general L  i  j  o. 

Tobacco M  on  tj  uko. 

A  pipe ,. Kakanna. 

A  house,  a  hut,  a  waggon  ...  Moossi   or    Ontjuh 

A  garment,  a  cloak R  o  b  ö. 

A  head-dress  •.. Kurru. 

Sandals S  i  1 1  a  k  o. 

Beads Sehacha. 

B  u  ttons Thalama. 

A  bag K'hee  tst. 

A  hassagai  • •...••  L  e  r  u  h  m  o. 

An  arrow M  u  s  a; 

A  bow ^* .   ^ ......  Bura«- 

A  qui? er  • • *  R  '  h  o  b  a  h  1  e. 

Land,  the  field Lehaatai« 

A  river «....  Malappo. 

A  spring , Noka.        

Water Mae  t si. 

A  tree • ;  .-i . . .  '  M  o  k  a. 

A  shrub S  e  k  a  r. 

A  thicket Sekarre. 

Wood -••*..  L  o  c  h  u  h  m. 

Fire Mulehlo. 

The  air,  the  hearens M  a  a  r  o. 

The  sun Leetshaatsi. 

The  moon R  ö  h  r  i. 

The  stars • . . .  L  i  n  a  1  e  e  r  I. 

RAin :.....  P  u  h  1  a. 
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Thander Tjarre. 

Lightniog Lechorimt. 

The  wind P  e  e  h  ul 

A  mountain Majeh* 

Ahm *    Majanna; 

Stonc,  a  rock «• .  •     L  i  n  t  s  j  o  ä  h; 

Hard,  heavy  «tone '  Linjakomo.* 

Soft  stone '..•.     Linjapüri. 

Smooth  atone Tootsjo. 

A  road)  a  path ••..•     Sela« 

Day Motsichari. 

Night  .! Bnssecho. 

Twilight Bussech  o«  Bn  steh  I  o. 

(Dark,  clear.) 

Red  morning M  u  k  u  k  n. 

The  year Ongacha.f 

Summer  •••  •  • •.••••••-  S e  1  ehmo* 

Winter M  a  r  lii t: h a« 

^ 

To-day.  •  • , ' C  h  o  1911  p J  j  e  n o. 

To-morrow •••  •#  ••••S    Kamm  ah  seh  o. 

Good »tv  M  anati. 

Bad B  u  8  8  a  k  1  a« 

Great ^•••.  Buchula. 

Small Patsijana. 

Yonng Khnbuka. 

Old Mahtsjuah; 

Warm Choteetsi. 

Cold*. • Seraami. 

lU,  sick.... Bnkuhk. 

Dead S  j  o  a. 

Alire •-••  Sif  »^l^- 
Light,  in  weight Meheeh«. 

Heary Tatta.t 

Rich « Koossi. 

Poor Mai  aal  a. 


•  LiteraUy,  ox-iUney  as  the  following  if  litcraUy  goat-ttoiu. 

+  The  BeetjoaoB  dWide  the  year  Into  thirteen  luoar  monthi,  some  of  which  are  named  after  certain  eoloan. 
In  this  designation  of  the  seasons  they  seem  to  be  followed  by  the  Coram,  by  whom  they  are  still  more  used  and 

better  known.  -•..,.. 

t  ThUworJ.ignt««  equally  ».rrf,»<r...^,»«itjr,««ic*»  Md,tod«eribe»W«h«le8iee  .fMy.f  tli««<ptfitto, 

it  b  freqoently  rcpeoMd. 
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Long c...  Telehl«. 

Higb '*'- Chorimo.« 

Alone .•••.. ••••  Heesii   or   Noosai» 

White..../. Mosjeho. 

Black Mnhotja. 

Red R  n  h  n  u. 

Red^potted T' h  a  m  n  a  ck  a« 

Black^otted Til'lahri.f 

Toeat J  ah«]: 

To  drink No  a. 

To  sleep Robal  la; 

Tonnoak« Chocha. 

To  hunt Tj  uma« 

Toeninara Tjoarra. 

Toatrike Beets  a. 

to  hit Beet  sahn  la. 

To  misi Beetsahoossa. 

To  fight Ent'hSa. 

To  stand..  •• • £  e  m  a. 

To  lie  dowtty  to  be  at  rest» .  •  R  n  1  a. 

To  rise  np • Zc  hn  ca. 

To  go Z  '  h  a  m  m  a. 

To  mn Z'hamma   tatta. 

To  dance Pin  a. 

To  sing Opehla. 

To  b^ ;  R  a  p  e  h  1  a. 

To  speak .•••••••.  .  B  u  a. 

ToUe Maaka. 

To  laagh  • . .  /. r . . .  Z  e  c  h  a. 

To  see Bona.|| 

To  hear,  to  feel Hukoa, 

Togire • Na. 

Votake Meh. 

To  hare,  to  possess  • •  Najo. 

•  Thii  b  one  of  ünmo  words,  that,  io  the  tome  In  whieh  It  It  Med,  has  a  pneat  resentdanoe  tv  the  Araliic  aai 
Chald&ic  Words  with  aa  Arabic  found  are,  however»  principally  to  be  obierved  in  tbe  names  of  tbe  ttihes, 
aadof  thechicft. 

•f  Tha  tw*  last  words  are  applied  principally  to  diittai^iisbiai^the  different  cattle. 

X  'In  this  language  the  verbs  end  alaott  all  in  a,  and  very  few  have  nore  than  two  sjllables. 

I  The  haaiiaer,  being  a  tool  witb  which  they  have  only  lately  become  acqnaintol,  has,  thecefore,  leeeived  from 
them  the  derivative  appeUatioa  of  ««Sei^'e* 
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To  hold,  to  grasp Sj  uarra.  ^ 

To  hack,  to  cut. . . , C  h  o  r  e  m  m  a.  • 

To  slice Lootsa. 

I , , . , : K  e. 

I  myself. Kc-nah. 

Thou ^*     O    i  n  a    or   O. 

He Muhnto-s  ih.* 

(Tho  man  here.) 

Wo T  j  o  n  a. 

Ye N  o  .  i  n  a    or    No. 

They  .   - .  .^ Baato-sih. 


* 


\ 


Mine Aami. 

Thine Chägo. 

Hlg A  k  k  a  m  a  h  n  t  o. 

Us Atjona. 

These  positiye  pronouns  are,  as  among  the  Koossas,  substantires,  to  ^nrhich  the  idea  of 

possession  is  attached. 

7^,-,  —  sih^  or  tio  (not  zio)  is,  as  among  the  Koossas,  a  demonstratife  article  added  to  the 

words. 

This  thing Ssehlo.sih. 

This  dog Intja-sih. 

There  is  thedog. I  n  t  j  a  .  t  i  o. 

What? No. 

Whatisthat? No    ssehlo.sih. 

Who  is  that  man  ? No    muhnto-tio. 

Where  ?  wherdn  ?  whither  ? . .  K  a  i. 

There Koah. 

How I"*«' 

How  large? Buchuhlu-ing 


Alittle... •     J»n»' 

Very  hasty *     Tatta. 

Only,  simply H  e  e  1  a. 


..•••••»•••••• 


Momoh^la,  the  number  o^^K.  z^hama  heeU,,  I  go  only  .o,  I  wander-J^am«  «  heet<^ 
SZi^oJ, ;  that  i.  to  say,  thU  i.  all  the  «cat  I  hare :  all  that  wa.  gire«  me.  Th  «e.^ 
*^.almoTt  all  particle.  wUh«rlou,«gnificatioB.;italway.  ends  the  phrase,  and^^^^^^^ 

the  force,  like  other  particles,  by  repeÜtion.  ^^ 


The  i  at  the  bcgiiiniiig  of  a  «yllaWe  is  alwajs  sharp. 

Add 
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Much ItziDzi. 

Very  much •.•••.•....  Itxinzin.zi« 

Yes Eh, 

No N  j  a  a. 

Not Chasili    or    Chagok. 


Exclamations. 

To  express  astonishmenti  ad-  >  ^    ^ 

miration • ) 

Joy,  applause  • E  h  i  i .  0  •  i  h. 

Suspicion,  distrust O  •  a  h. 

Pain Uhsch. 

An  oath • Karr. re« 


Numerals, 

One  ••••• ••••  Mongaheela« 

Two • Babeeri« 

Three  •••• •••••  Tharro    or    Bararrar 

Four • •  • .  I  n  n  n  i. 

Five 

Six T  Vh  a  n  n  o. 

Seven Liasjupa 

Eight Arrinnni. 

Nine ^ ■ 

Ten Sju  me« 

The  numbers  are  commonly  expressed  among  the  Beetjuans  by  fingers  held  up,  so  that  the  word 
is  rarely  «poken :  many  are  even  unacquainted  with  these  numerals,  and  never  employ  any  thing 
but  the  sign.  It  therefore  occasioned  me  no  small  trouble  to  learn  the  numerals ;  and  I  could 
by  no  means  arrive  at  any  denomination  for  the  numbers  ßve  and  nine.  Beyond  ten  even  the 
most  learned  could  not  reckon,  nor  could  I  make  out  by  what  signs  they  ever  designated  these 
higher  numbers«  For  the  rest,  the  resemblance  between  the  proportional  numbers  of  three 
and  six,  of  four  and  eight,  is  worthy  of  remark.  The  word  for  the  number  ten  is  the  same  in 
both  the  Caffre  dialects,  and  accords  with  that  given  both  by  Sparrman  and  Mr.  Barrow, 
though  the  rest  of  my  numerals  differ  essentially  from  theirs. 


( 
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Specimens  of  Phrases. 


Good  day  Krumehla  or   Charimurihsa« 

Whence  come  you  ? O   z '  h  a.     k  a  i. 

(Thou  comest  whence.) 
I  come  from  Koossi Ke  z'hakoah    Koossi» 

(I  come  thence ,) 

What  is  thy  name  ? Lina    chaago  ing. 

(Name  thine  what.) 

I  am  a  colonist K  e    M  a  k  u  a.* 

(I  colonist.^ 
Ha?e  you  seen  any  Bosjesmans  ?0-acho  bona  Makautu« 

("Thou  hast  seen  Bosjesmans.) 

I  hare  seen  none K.©    chasih    heel  a. 

(I  not  so  only.f) 

Nor  I  neither  ....- Kenah    chasih. 

(I  myself  not.) 

They  have  stolen  some  oxen. .     Achomehkompna. 

(Have  taken  oxen.) 

Who  will  follow  and bring^     ^Tjona  z'hamma  s j  aar ra  tatta  tatta. 

them  back  ? \     ^( Who  go  hold  fast  fast.) 

lamhungry Ke    bola    ke    tjala. 

(I  suffer  I  hunger.) 
I  am  thirsty Kebolakelinjora. 

I  have  a  pain  in  my  head  ... .     ^c    ^o*»    ^^   kocho. 

(I  suffer  I  head.) 

Give  me  some  drink Leekoanno    ke   noa   heela. 

(Give  here  I  drink.) 
Drink,  here  is  milk '. ..     Noa    maassi.tio. 

(Drink  milk  here.) 
There  is  a  party  going  to  hunt    Leetjn.ehlo  pO|lleholle  koah; 

(A  number  armed  game  there). 
They  are  going  to  hunt  ^     (Rata   tjuma    Zebi. 

springbocks \     ((Will  hunt  Zebi.^ 

I  have  seen  a  great  many  galliqas  Ke  acho  bona  K'baka  itzinzi. 


*  Thii  waf  the  name  by  which  they  beard  the  first  white  man  called  that  ever  came  into  their  conntry  |  and 
«hey  now  designate  by  It  all  foreigners  wlio  are  not  Hottentots  or  Caffres. 
i  This  is  also  osed  to  express,  J  never  thought  much  nbout  it. 

DddS 
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Tbey  are  good  for  nothing  ...     Chagoh    manati. 

(Not  good.) 
Their  flesh  is  hard Nama   rabihie    tatta. 

(Flesh  hard  veryO 
Take  him,  hold  him  awhile« . .     Sjuarra    jana. 

(Hold  awhile.) 

1  will  go  with  yon «...     Ke    z'hamma  jana. 

Whither  are  you  going  ? 0-z*hamma    kai.* 

(You  go  whither.) 
I  amgoingtothe  Kuruhman..     Ke  khamma  koah  Kurumana. 
Do  you  go  alone  ? Z'hamma  heesi   Oina. 

(60  alone  thither.) 
Areyou  hungry? Tjala    bola,    O.ina. 

(Hunger  pain  thee.)  ' 

The  sun  is  going  down Leetshaatsi    sjule. 

(Sun  dies.) 

The  sun  rises  ...•***' Leetshaatsi    leetjabihle. 

I  am  weary Ke  acho  lappa  or  ke  lappihlew 

We  will  go  homo  and  sleep ..  •     Zka»««  robalha    na  Moossl» 

(60  sleep  at  home.) 

Go  along Z'hammaija. 

Go  a  little  out  of  the  way ....     Z*hammajfina. 

Give  me  tobacco  • Leekoanno    montjuko.. 

I  hare  none Cbago    na    seep  I. 

(Not  have  any.) 
I  will  not Ke    channa. 

(t  decline.) 
I  will  readily,  I  am  ready  •«••     Ke    acho    rati. 

(I  have  willed.) 
I  do  not  understand Nachasi    hukda. 

(Not  hear.) 

Have  you  found  water  ? N  a   h  u  k.6  a    m  e  e  t  s  f. 

Have  you  tasted  the  bread ?. .     Na    huk»a    mabeeli. 

I  smoke  tobacco ATontj  uko    ke  huk^a  heela.+ 


•  AUhoo«:h  the  same  word  signifies  to  g;  and  to  come,  it  will  be  observed,  by  comparing  this  example  with 
the  aboTC,  that  the  pronouncing  the  word  short  gives  it  a  different  sense ,  and  that  by  this  alone  is  determined 
;whether  the  moving  to  or  from  a  place  is  intended.  I  have  observed  the  like  with  other  words,  without  being 
at>le  to  find  the  circumstances  onder  which  it  was  done. 

+  The  same  word,  hukoa,  signifies  to  hear,  to  smoak^  to  taste,  to  feel,  to  perceiw,  to  understand,  to  find,  to  be 
aware  of.  From  hence  it  ts  easy  to  see  how  poor  the  language  is  still,  and  how  much  this  want  of  precision  iathe 
words  reqaires  the  assibtance  of  gesticulation« 
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I  haTe  killed  a  kudu Keacho    bectsa    T'holla. 

I  hit  it  directly  ..^ Acho    bectsa    hula    hula. 

Have  you  sceo  a  leopard  ?  . . .     O  .  a  c  h  a    bona    Ongkaah. 

Where  did  you  see  him  ? O  -  b  o  n  a  -k  a  i. 

(You  saw  where.) 

Do  you  know  the  riyer  ? 0-ina   heetsi    Malappo-aih. 

Is  the  river  deep  ? Chorimo    malappo-sih. 

The  river  is  deep Malappo-sih    chorimo. 

Give  me  an  egg  to  eat Leekoannomaji    ke    jah. 

(Give  egg  I  eat.)^ 
Tpiwshall  have  it  to-morrow. .     Ikekeh    kammuhscho. 

(Wait  a  little,  morrow.) 
You  must  return   O    charocha    chape  h«. 

(You  com&  again  baek.)- 
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A. 

Accident^  a  colonist  caught  in  a  snare  for  wild 
beasts,  16 

.  Acorus  Palmita^  or  Palmict  reeds,  this  plant 

described,  118 

Ethiopian  tribes^  Bruce's  account  of  Ihcm 

compared  with  those  of  ancient  writers,  47, 

note— Lilce  the  modern  Bosjesmans,   i6.r— 

Pliny's  account  of  these  tribes,  49,  note — 

And  Pomponius  Mela's,  ib, 

African  Colonists^  theirmanner  of  traveHing,  38 

Afrtcanus^  Ük  Hottentot,  account  of  him  and 

his  depredations,  ^26 
Agriculture^  course  of  it  in  the  colony,  155 
Aioe  perfoliaia,  or  quiver  plant,  \9S 
Anderson^  an  English  missionary,  his  exertions 
in  civilizing  the  Savages,  243— His  habita- 
tion, 257— Descriptioa  of  hi«,  ib. 
AnimalSf  a  profusion  of  wild  ones  in  the  Karree 

Mountains,  211 
Ants,  the  white,  eaten  by  the  Bosjesmans,  44 
Arbutus^  or  strawberry  tree,  104 
Aromatic  plants^  salutary  food  to  animals,  24 
Atjar^  an  African  dish  described,  84 
Auctions,  how  carried  on  in  the  colony,  80 
AugCy  the  blind  botanist,  the  author's  visit  to 
him,  133 

Ausspannplätzen;  the  principal  ones  in  the 
Karroo,  65 

B. 

Barilla,  extracted  by  the  author  from  plants 
in  the  colony,  356 

Barringtonia  speciosa^  a  tree  planted  by  Cap- 
tain Cook  at  St.  Helena,  365 

Barrow,  Mr,  strictures  on  some  of  his  opinions 
of  the  African  colonists,  5 

Bastard  Eland^  a  species  of  antelope,  283 

Bastard  Hottentots^  arrival  of  the  travellers 
at  their  settlements,  239— First  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  this  republic,  240— Situa. 
tion  in  which  it  was  found  by  the  travellers, 
241— Institutions,  244— Reception  of  the 
party,  t5.— The  small  pox  prevalent  among 
these  people,  248— Their  traffic  with  the 
colonists,  259- Deserving  the  attention  of  the 
government,  260— Cases  of  two  who  were 
wounded  by  Bosjesmans,  188 


Bamansklooff,  visited  again  by  the  author,  124 
—His  last  visit  to  it,  361-~Aii  ion  esta. 
blished  there,  ib, 

Beard*man,  a  Bosjesman  so  called,  account  of 
him,  190— His  death,  361— fhe  author  sets 
his  skull,  ib.  * 

Beetjuana,  unfortunate  expoditiou  of  a  party 
of  Eiiglish  thither,  360 

Beetjuans.  Arrival  of  the  author  and  his 
party  in  their  country,  288— First  interview 
with  the  king,  291— The  king  returns  the 
visit,  292— Visit  to  the  capital,  296— An. 
dieiice  of  the  kingf,  t^.— Presents  made  to 
him,  297— The  capital  desrribed,  298— Con. 
fitruction  of  the  houses,  299 — Ünsu5?pecting 
behaviour,  of  the  Beetjuans.  290,  2.^9,  307 
—The  high.prlest,  300,  314— Population, 
301— Names  of  persons,  30'2— Carvings  on 
the  sand  stone  in  the  mountains,  ib, — Enter- 
tainment given  to  the  kin^jr^  304 — Plurality 
of  wives,  306— Market  o|^^n^d  with  the 
people,  308— The  women,  310— The  king's 
wives,  3\1— The  king's  presents  to  the  visi- 
tors, 312— Love  of  snuff  and  tobacco,  295, 
313,  318 — Cleanliness,  314 — Hard  work 
done  by  the  women,  315— Traffic  in  slaves, 
316— Prophetic  dice,  317— Mode  of  ex. 
presMng  astonishment,  id.— Their  dances, 
318 — Reasons  of  the  travellers  for  quitting 

the  country,  ib. — Their  departure,   321 

Corporeal  structure  of  the  Beetjuans,  323—* 
General  characteristics,  i6.— The  different 
tribes,  324— Their  food,  3^6— Cloathingand 
ornaments,  327— Works  of  art,  328— Their 
institutions,  329— The  kingly  office,  tft.— 
The  princes,  330— Their  wars,  iT^.—Their 
weapons,  i5.— Their  festivals  of  victory,  ib. 
— Consecration  of  their  cattle,  331 — Their 
belief  in  charms  and  amulets,  332 — ^Ideas 
with  respect  to  the  Deity,  ib. — Superstition 
concerning  a  serpent,  322 

Beetjuan  youths,  two,  join  the  travellers  on 
their  return,  336 

Berg.vaUey,  the  district  of,  very  fertile,  100 

Bokkeveldy  Warm,  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts 
of  the  colony,  161 

Bones,  eaten  by  the  diseased  oxen,  340 

Bonteberg,  a  great  larking  place  for  the  Bos- 
jesmans,  178 
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Bosjesmatiij  four  skeletons  of  ia  a  field,  21—^ 
Those  of  the  Sea-cow  river  tolerably  peace, 
able,  39-^yiBit  of  some  to  General  Janssens, 
on  the  Orange  river,  42— Their  stature  and 
colour,  ib. — Their  physiognomy, 43 — Modes 
of  snaring  animals,  ib. — Live  much  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  ib. — Their  modes  of  catch, 
ing  fish,  44-^Objects  on  which  they  feed,  tb, 
^-Extremities  to  which  they  arc  sometimes 
reduced  for  food,  45 — Their  great  propen. 
sity  to  robbery  and  plunder,  ib» — They  have 
no  settled  residence,  46 — Their  Toracity,  ib, 
and  3L9^-Indolence  which  follows  it,  ib. — 
Make  themselves  nests  in  the  bushes,  ib, — 
Hence  their  name  derived,  47^^Called  by 
some  travellers  Wood  Hottentots,  ib» — No 
household  utensils,  ib, — Their  mode  of  drink, 
ing,  48-^The  matrimonial  tie  among  them, 
ib, — No  social  union,  49-*No  individual 
names,  ib, — Compared  with  the  ancient 
Ethiopian  tribes,  47,  note,  49,  note — Their 
passion  for  destruction,  50— Animosity  of 
the  colonists  against  them,  ib, — The  more 
peaceable  to  be  dibtiuguished  by  their  dress, 
63 — Names  given  to  some  of  them  by  the 
colonists,  ib. — Their  ornaments,  54 — Their 
exertions  to  i^et  a  river-horse  that  had  been 
shot,  ib, — And  to  save  a  colonist  from  being 
drowned,  55 — One  taken  into  the  service  of 
General  Janvmns,  59 — Depredations  com. 
mitted  by  them,  169 — More  depredations, 
171— Complaifiis  made  against  them  by  some 
Cafires,  175 — More  complaints,  177 — Lurk 
very  much  about  the  Bonteberg,  178 — Other 
complaints,  188 — Conspiracy  of  some  to 
murder  their  master,  189 — Several  taken 
prisoners,  190— liequest  to  the  Governor  to 
send  troops  against  them,  191 — Suggestions 
of  the  author  for  civilizing  them,  ib, — In- 
hospitable nature  of  their  country,  193— 
Animals  that  inhabit  it,  t5.->  Great  scarcity 
of  water,  t^.— Corporeal  structure  of  these 
people,  t6.— Acttteness  of  some  senses  and 
dnlness  of  others,  194 — Their  societies,  ib. 
Nearest  to  brutes  of  any  clasR  of  men,  ib, — 
Their  perseverance,  195 — 'I  heir  address  in 
making  signals,  196 — Instances  of  their  ex. 
traordinary  acuteness  of  sight,  ib, — Their 
weapons,  t^. — Poison  used  by  them  for  their 
arrows,  ib. — Their  manner  of  using  it,  197 
— Mode  of  ascertaining  the  most  poisonous 
serpents,  198 — Dexterity  in  catching  ser. 
pents,  t5.— -The  quivers  for  their  arrows,  ib. 
—Manner  of  lurking  after  game,  199 — A 
party  seen  in  the  Karree  mountains,  dlO— 


One  at  the  natron  lake,  ^17— Remarks  upon 
him,  ib, — Intoxicated  with  smoaking,  ^18 — 
He  steals  away,  ib, — Five  more  met  by  the 
travellers,  ib. — Two  more,  224 — Apelike 
appearance  and  manners  of  these  people,  ib. 
— A  family  met  beyond  the  Orange  river, 
229— Ugliness  of  the  children,  230— Their 
forwardness,   ib,. — A  party  falsely  accused 
of  setting  fire  to  a  house,  358 — A  Hottentot 
servant  killed  by  them,  ib. 
Boima^  a  missionary,  his  zeal  in  the  cause, 
184 — Sacrifices  made  by  him  to  support  it, 
187 
Bready  scarcity  of  it  in  the  colony,.  120 
Breedi^  signification  of  the  word,  82,  note 
Buffalo^  9.  man  nearly  trodden  to  death  by 
one,  215,  note — Other  instances  of  a  similap 
kind,  255— A  buffalo  shot,  276— Peculia- 
rity  in  the  rib-bones  of  this  animal,  i5* 
Buffaloes  thornj  a  shrub  so  called,  223 
Bulbs ^  a  sort  much  eaten  by  the  Bosjesmans, 
45— The  travellers  made  ill  by  eating  aomo 
bulbs,  337. 

C, 

CaffreSf  a  party  of,  come  to  beg  of  the  travel, 
lers,  175 — Another  parly,  225— Their  emi. 
gration  from  their  own  country,  and  subse« 
quent  history,  ib. 

Camphor  tree,  several  in  ono  particular  spot, 
104 

Carp^  abundance  caught,  181 

Caierpillars,  a  remarkable  train  of,  946 

Cattle  places,  many  farmers  have  them  on  the 
coast,  119 

Church,  a  very  handsome  new-built  one,  at 
Stcllenbosch,  97 

Climate,  beyond  the  Orange  river,  remarks  on 
it,  238 

Cold,  sufferings  of  the  travellers  from  it,  334, 
342 

Colonists,  not  very  blameable  for  their  animo- 
sity to  the  Bosjesmans,  60 — Comfortable  si. 
tuatlons  of  those  about  the  Berg  river,  99 — 
Their  modes  of  living,  355 — ^Their  devo. 
tions,  356 

Colony  attacked  by  the  English,  362 — Capitu- 
lates, 363 

Cprnpass^mountain,  height  of,  2 

Corans,  the  oldest  original  inhabitants  north 
of  the  Orange  river,  252 — A  totally  distinct 
race  from  the  Bosjesmans,  253 — An  eaer. 
vated  people,  ib. — Their  cloathing,  ib, — Ce- 
lebrated for  training  oxen,  ib, — No  regular 
habitations,  254 — Form  of  government,  ib. — 
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Nicknames  common  among  them,  255 — In- 
stances of  several  wounded  by  buiTaloes, 
ib. — The  Coran  women,  256— Their  extra, 
ordinary  conformation,  ib, — Their  dances, 
S37— Their  music,  338 

Costumes^  great  variety  among  the  tra?eUeri, 
263 

Cowan^  Dr.  unfortunate  expedition  of  him  and 
others  to  Bcetjuana,  360 

Cynanchum  obtusifolium^  or  monkey's  cord, 
vast  length  of  its  runners,  131 

Cyprinusy  abundance  of,  caught,  181. 

D. 

Dansier^  a  Caffre,   account  of  him  and  his 

party,  225 
David  andJantje-j  two  Hottentots,  murdered 

by  the  Bosjesmans,  266 
De  Beer^  the  colonist,  his  singular  character, 

dO'^Names  of  his  children,  70 
De  Clerk^  a  cofonist,  his  productive  farm,  32 — 

Tyranny  exercised  by  his  mother,  33 
Desserts  J  the  excellent  ones  in  the  colony,  84 
DeviPs  bushj  botanical  visit  of  th^  auih^- 1^ 

it,  ISO 
Devotion^  much  time  spent  in  it  by  the  colo. 

nists,  356 
Dishes^  several  African  ones  described,  83 
DogSj  the  breed  among  the  African  colonists 

described,  13 — The  Bosjesman  dogs,  272«— 

They  never  bark,  273 
Dykey  curious  account  of  one  made  in  the 

fierg  river,  97. 

E. 

Educatiofiy  an  institution  for  the  purpose  of,  D7 
Eland,  the  largest  species  of  antelope,  de« 

scribed,  23  '^ 

Eiephaniy  a  colonist  killed  by  one,  213 
Elsenberg,  a  farm  celebrated  for  its  fertility, 

100 
JßnchafUed  spring, 9!ikA  Enchanted  mountain,  20 
Epidemic  disease,   a  terrible  one  among  the 

troops  at  the  Gape,  145 
Everlasting  ßoners,  much  prized  in  the  co- 
lony, 121. 

F. 

Farm,  Meyburgh's  excellent  one,  much  visited 

by  strangers,  110 
Fashion,  women  in  the  colony  dressed  in  the 

height  of  \t,  123 
Feathers,  the  ostrich's  much  valued  in   the 

colouy,  27 


Ferny  an  extraordinary  large  species  in  the 

Island  of  St.  Helena,  367 
Ferry,  one  oyer  the  Breede  river,  128 
Festival,  a  wedding  one  celebratad  by  the  HoU 

ten  tots,  231 
Fiefs,  the  nature  of  them  in  the  colony,  93 
Field'Cornei  Marits,  accused  of  misconduct, 

172 — Honourably  acquitted,  174 
Fig  trees,  extraordinary  size  of  them,  161 
Fires,  two  alarming  ones  at  Stellenbosch,  102— 

Fires  in  the  kraals,  not  uncommon,  168 
Fish,  a  prodigious  draught  of  in  the  Riet  river, 

181 
Flamingo,  a  Bosjesman  servant,  so  called  by 

General  Janssens,  59 
Frosty  a  pretty  severe  one,  177 — Astonbhment 

of  the  Mozambique  slaves  at  it,  t^. 

Geitjesy  a  species  of  lizard,  reputed  poison, 
ous,  167 

Gemsbocky  a  very  daring  kind  of  antelope,  23 
—Defends  itself  with  its.jiomfi  against  dogs 
and  wild  beasts,  ib, 

Gerboas,  difficulty  of  catching  them,  340 

Giraffes,  two  seen  by  the  travellers,  277— 
Extraordinary  manner  in  which  this  animal 
moves,  ib, — One  shot,  279 — Excellent  food, 
281— 'Another  killed,  282 — But  carried  away 
by  the  Bosjesmans,  t6,-^Four  more  seen, 
^83 — And  afterwards  ten  more,  ib. — Chased, 
but  none  killed,  284 

Gnu,  a  species  of  antelope  described,  40 — One 
sent  a  present  to  the  Empress  Josephine  of 
France,  ib, — Called  by  the  Africans  het 
mlde  beesty  ib. 

Goedhart,  (good  heart,)  a  Bosjesman  so  called, 
151 — Bad  character  given  of  him  by  his 
comrades,  189 — The  author  and  others  go 
in  search  of  him,  206 

Gorrah,  the  't  gorrah,  a  Hottentot  musical  in. 
Strumen  t,  232 

Great  river,  called  by  Colonel  Gordon  the 
Orange  river,  40 — Arrival  of  the  travellers 
at  the  Great  river's  gate,  220 

Green^hilly  a  beautiful  hill  so  called,  93. 

H. 

Harpuisbosjesy  or  rosin  tree,  descriptlon  of 

it,  176 
Heroism,    a     characteristic    of    the   colonist 

women,  34 
HexJvalley,  the,  described,  81 
Hommes  des  foreis,  the  Bosjesmans  so  called 

by  some  French  writers,  47 
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Ihr$etf  «Kose  o(  the  c^Mlstt  irell  trained  for 

huntiDg,  ^11 
UoUenioi9y  (heir  yeogeaace  to  dead  bodies,  Si 

—Deplorable  fate  of  two  murdered  by  Bos* 

jesmans,  96d,  ^M 
BottentoUßgs^  a  fruit  so  called,  45 
HotieniotB' Holland  khafy  104— Fine  view  frooi 

this  mouotatn,  105 
HtMiing  pariieiy  interesting  ones  in  the  jour* 

iiey    Co   Beetjuana,   211 — ^Address    of  Ihe 

horses  in  them,  ib. 
Hurricane^  a  Tioieut  one  in  the  colony,  361 
Hussar,  the  author  taken  by  an  old  one  for 

one  of  Prince  Lichtenstein 's  family,  76 
Uyenay  the  spotted,  described,  15. 

I. 

Ill-humour  of  a  colonist  and  his  wife^  137-— 

Curious  mode  of  giting  vent  to  it,  136 
Indolence^  extreme  of  the  Hottesio^  couferts, 

186 
Inns,  nature  of  them  in  the  colony,  103-^A 

place  fixed  on  for  establishing  one  in  the 

Karroo,  167 — One  established  at  Bavians« 

kloof,  361 
Invalid  soldiers^  their  comfortless  situation  in 

Africa,  77 
.Itch,  adisorder  resembling  it,  among  the  oxen, 

341 

|. 
James  Town,  St.  Helena,  its  situation  and 

strength,  365 
Janssens,  Genera],  extract  from  his  Journal, 

37-^ Visits  the  Bosjesmans  on  the  Sea-cow 

rifer,  ib. — Death  of  his  son,  348 
Jan^je  and  David,  two  Hottentots,  murdered 

by  Bosjesmans,  268 
John    Bloom's  fountain,    bad   character    of 

Bloom,  271 
Jokes  played  upon  a  colonist  by  the  traTellers, 

114 — Practised  among  each  other,  216 
Josephincj  ßmpress,  a  gnu  presented  to  her,  40, 

K. 

Malebassbreedi,  an  African  dufa,  described,  82 

Kambroo,  a  bnlb  so  called,  46 

Karree  mountains,  first  Tiew  of  them,  206*— 
Described,  208— Large  flock  of  ostriches 
and  quaggas  there,  209 

Kerri,  an  African  dish,  described,  83 

Micherer,  the  missionary^  his  insütution  at  the 
Sack  riTcr,  183 — 111  success  of  it,  ib. — His 
ratnrn  to  Europe^  184-^In  teres  ting  parti- 
culars   respecting    the    institution,    185"— 
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Wretched  state  of  some  habitatioBs  con« 
nected  with  it,  345 
Kok,  Cornelius,  father  to  the  missionary,  p«o« 

bably  known  to  Le  Vaillant,  252 
Kok,  Solomon,  the  missionary,  first  meeting  of 
the  traTellers  with  him,  235"— Alarms  ex* 
cited  among  some  of  the  party  by  his  fol- 
lowers, i5.— Engaged  to  join  the  party,  23tf 
—Enquiry  into  his  conduct  by  the  govern* 
ment,  360— His  honourable  acquittal,  f5,— 
His  death,  ib. 
Komberg,  height  of  this  mounhun,  2 
Kraals,  the  dung  in  some  on  hre^  168 
Krieger,  a  colonist  banished  among  the  Coraos^ 
201 — He  joins  the  traTclling  party,  t5.— 
Description  of  him,  to.*— His  brother's  grate^ 
212 — Manner  in  which  the  latter  lost  hie 
life,  213 
Kweek  vaUe^,    fertility  of  De  Beer's  farm 
there,  67 — Medical  plants  raised  by  him  for 
the    apothecaries,    68<— Quantity  of  fruits 
dried  ihnftQ  in  one  year,  2*5»— Character  of 
De  Beer,  69. 

Laboratory,  one  erected  at  Zwellendam,  210 
—Unfortunately  blown  up,  147 

Lattaignant,  a  colonist^  caught  in  a  snare  for 
hyenas,  16 

Leeuweiikuilj  a  missionary  Tillage^  described, 
258 

Leopard,  combat  between  one  and  the  dogs, 
351 — Superior  beauty  of  these  animals  when 
running  wild,  352 

Lions,  the  proper  mode  of  attacking  them,  29 
— Two  anecdotes  of  lion.hunting,  30 — Threo 
different  sorts  of  lions  in  the  colony,  31— 
A  large  number  assembled  together,  74«— 
Extraordinary  manner  in  which  one  was 
shot  by  a  colonist,  170 

Little^ride,  the  term  how  used  by  the  colo. 
nists,  70 

Lizards,  a  poisonous  species  called  geitjes,  167 

JdOcusts,  eaten  by  the  Bosjesmans,  44 — Man. 
ncr  in  which  they  are  caught,  i5.*-A  vast 
swarm  of  them,  250 — Observations  upon 
these  animals,  251— Another  swarm,  330 

M. 

Marits,  the  field-cornet,  accused  of  miscon* 

duct,  17a 
Merwe,  Van  der,  the  mixture  of  children  in 

his  faarily,  82 
Mesembrganthemum,  a  species  of  this  plant 

eaten  by  the  Bosjesmans,  45 

See 
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M^argk^  hh  ezeeHsnl  fam  on  tke  Eente 
river,  110 — Kll  torts  of  trftdM  carried  on 
tliere,  ib. — Hit  journeys  to  tke  Orange  riter, 
111— Nice  works  performed  by  his  daagh. 

Miiikmmry^  enrious  noeonnt  of  one  nt  Gondi. 
«ie,  80 

Mi99kmury  InttUftiHony  Kicherer^s,  at  tile  Sack 
river,  IBS — ^The  chnrdi,  ld5^-fixtreme  in- 
dolence  of  the  pnpils,  I86~0rder  of  the 
dcTotions  there,  187 — Clothing  of  the  popils, 
ib. — ^Theiroccnpations,  ib. 

lUonkey^s  eord^  extreme  length  of  the  runners, 
ISl-^ticks  made  from  the  fitem  of  this 
plant,  ib. 

If  eon,  an  eclipse  of,  8.18 

M^kel^  Captain,  his  farm,  118— His  hospita- 
lity, 114 — Jokes  played  upon  him,  ib, 

Mo$iert^O€kj  the  pass  of,  described,  160 

Mozambique  Micmes^  their  astonishment  at  seeing 
ke,  177 

Mwriet  of  a  colonist  bf  a  Mid*y  «tare,  156 

Musical  instrumenij  a  Hottentot  one  described, 
23i— Notes  played  upon  It,  938. 

N. 

Natron^  a  remarkable  circumsUnce  attending 
it,  74 — A  thick  crust  of  natron  about  the 
Riet  river,  178 — A  natron  lake,  916 — 
Another,  917 — Another,  918 
Nieuweveld  mountains  described,  35 
Noxious  animals  J  credulity  of  the  colonists 
upon  this  subject,  167. 

O. 

Oaks^  plantations  of  in  the  Warm  Bokkeveld, 
169 

Orange  river^  the  name  given  by  Colonel  Gor. 
don  to  the  Great  rircr,  40 — -Subject  to  ter- 
rible inundations,  ib. — Lost  in  the  sands  on 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  41-^Journeys 
of  the  colonist  Mcy burgh  along  Its  course, 
lll-*Arrival  of  the  author  and  his  party 
tipon  its  banks,  991 — Description  of  the 
rivcT,^  ib  — Arduous  passage  of  it,  993 — 
Bands  of  robbers  settled  on  its  banks,  926, 
997— Extraordinary  curve  in  the  river,  999 
— More  remarks  on  this  curve,  934 — 
Danger  of  the  travellers  in  recrossing  the 
river,  140 

Ostriches^  their  habits  particularly  described, 
95"^Their  nett»,  A.*^Their  eggs  a  favourite 
food  with  the  Hottentoto,  t6.— their  featlrers, 
07— *A  larfe  ioek  sete  <li  the  Karree  moun- 
tains, 909 


OiUr^  a  fish.»otter,  from  the  Hex  river,  given 

to  the  author,  89 
Oaren,  often  uftable  to  work  from  the  scanty 

supply  of  food,  119— Bones  often  eat  by 

the  diseased  ones,  349. 

P. 

Paar!  mountain^  the  name  whence  derived,  98 

— Krrors  in  some  descriptions  given  of  It,  ib. 
Paarig  vUlage  of,  described,   97— A   curious 

work  to  restrain  the  waters  of  the  river,  ib. 
Palmiei  reeds^  Jcorus  palmiia^  numbers  grow- 
ing in  several  of  the  rivers,  118 
Parents^  respect  shewn   them  by  their  chil. 

dren,  34  ' 

Partridge^  an  English  physician  of  that  name, 

drowned,  118 
Partridges^  a  vast  profusion  of,  983 
Pasties^  great  variety  at  an  African  dinner,  84 
PhintomfinoHy  a  curiaus  t»ne,  with  regard  to 

some  of  the  rivers,  156 
P  'hnlla^  a  species  of  antelope,  described,  334 
Pikiadoes^  vast  numbers  of  them,  983— Their 

egg^  excollent,  ib, 
Pliny^   his  account    of   the   ancient   African 

tribes,  49,  note 
Plunderers^  a  band  of  Christian  ones  on  the 

Orange  river,  927 
Poison^  wild  beasts  killed  by  baits  of  poisoned 

flesh,  17 — DifTorent  sorts  of  poison  used  by 

the  Bosjesmans  for  their  arrows,  196 
Pomponius  Mela^  his  account  of  the  ancient 

African  tribes,  49,  note 
Poo/9,  several  in  the  Uiet  river,  full  of  fsb,  181 
Prehnite^  a  very  fine  one  found  by  the  author, 

ISO 

Protestantism^  the  genuine  spirit  of,  where  to 
be  found,  9^. 

Q«tf  «-«r«t,  a  tame  one,  I69^0ne  killed,  extreme 
wildness  of  chese  animals,  904 — A  large  flock 
seen  in  the  Karree  mountains,  909 

Quagga  fountain  J  scanty  supply  of  water 
there.  189 

Quartz^  green^  hills  of  this  mineral,  918 

Qtf f  Dcr*.p/a/tf ,  a  sort  of  aloe  to  catted,  and  whr, 
198. 

Ravens^  a  s;reat  number  assembleil  abont  the 

camp,  919 
Ked^broken^'Tock^  acnrlöus  one  so  called,  near 

the  Oramge  river,  934 
Ked^ebony,tree^  hardness  of  the  wood,  33Ü 
Refugees^  French,   a  number  settled  on  the 
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'  B«pg  riter,  05— Tfce  gctumw  spWi  of  Pro- 
testantism retained  among  them,  96 
RensbUrg^  a  colonist,  killed  by  a  lion,  31 
kiet  river'9  gate^  the  pass  of,  178 
Ring  mountains^  definition  of  this  appellation, 

Rivers^  a  curions  phcenomeiion  relatiyc  to  some 
in  Africa^  1  d6 

River~hcr^9^  or  Sett.cow8,  airanUance  in  the 
Orange  riTcr,  4? — One  shot  by  the  follow. 
ers  of  General  JaAssens,  64— ('arrie4  away 
by  the  stream,  s^.—Efforts  of  the  colonists 
aQd43o«)ctmaas  to  recover  it,  ib. 

Roodezand  kloof  described,  92 

Rosin  iree^  the,  \76 

Myno*$  9(iA?,  a  taHey  so  called  io  the  island  of 
St.  Helena,  «67 

S. 

Sack  river'' s  gaie^  i>ass  of,  182 — l^aiitude  of  it 

ascertained,  203 
Saint  Helena^  island   of,    the  author  arrives 

there,  363 — Description  of  the  island,  365— 

A  tree  planted  by  Captain  Cook,  ib. — Dc« 

parturc  from  the  island,  36S 
Salicornia^  a  saline  plant,  barilla  eitrac ted  from 

it,  356 
Salsola^  another  saline  plant,  356 
Sambal^  an  African  dish,  described,  84 
Sambeh,  the  CaflTre,  two  nephews  of  his  met 

by  the  travellers,  225— Both  cross-eyed,  228 
Scriptures  expounded  to  the  colonists  by  the 

author,  357 
Sea  cowSy  or  river  horses,  abundance  in  the 

Orange  river^  42 — Modes  of  catching  them 

among   the  hunters,   ib. — Pits   for   snaring 

them  made  by  the  Bosjesmans,  43 
Sea-cow  river,  the  country  about  not  altered 

from  its  original  state,  37 
Serpents  eaten  by  the  Bofjcsmans,  44— Ideas 

of    the    Bosjcsmans    concerning    the    most 

poisonous,   198 — Superstition  of   the  Beet- 

Juans  with  regard  to  a  serpent,  322 
Sheath^/ish^  the  Süurus  anguiilaris,  resembling 

them,  343 
Shrub,  a  remarkable  one,  excellent  for  mak. 

ing  hedges«  220 
SibihloTtg^  cnrious  caves  of,  275 
Siiurus  anquiliaris,  numbers  of  this  fish  caught, 

343 
Sigeb,  a  Coran,  witK  his  followers,  met  l>y  the 

travellers,  2 54-TSome  account  of  him,  255 — 

Called  in  the  colony  Slapparm,  ib. — He  re. 

joins  the  party,  335— -His  apprehended  fate, 
^41 


Signals  established  aboiü  the  country,  139- 
Skeletons,  four  of  Bosjesniaos,  lying  out  in  th» 

field,  21 
Slaoe^  a  Malay  one,  murders  his  master,  156 
SmalUpox,  reported  by  the  Caffres  to  pucvait 

in   the  country,  228— The  news  confirmed 

by  some  missionaries,  235 — Prevalent  amon^ 

the  Bastard  Hottentots,  248— Ideas  coacern. 

ing  the  native  country  of  this  disease,  ib. — 

Broke  out  among  the  Hottentots,  344 
Snares f  those  made  for  catching  hyenas,  16-^ 

A  colonist  severely  hurt  by  one,  ib» 
Snow  mountains^  the,  described,  2 
Soda,  or  barilla,  extracted  by  the  author  froin 

saline  plants,  356 
Springs,  the  African  ones  often  dried  up,  18 
Spring  gmm  used  for  ikoo4ing  wild  bMsls,  17 
Stellenbosch,  village,  or  tow»  of,  102 — Twice 

much  damaged  by  fire,  t^.^-rfiad  sUttaAiiia  4i 

the  tradespeople  there,^  ib. 
Stell  Fan  der,  various  useful  objects  introdvced 

by  him  into  the  eolony,  14)4 
sacks,  pretty  ones  made  of  the  plant  cnllfld 

monkey's  cord,  131. 
StraKberrtf  tree^  or  arbutus,  104 
Straw  hats,  very  neat  ones  made  by  the  Afri« 

can  women,  112 
Surgeon  mcQor^  tlie  author  appointed  to  this 

office  in  the  Hottentot  battalion,  145 
Sus  JEthiopicus^  or  wild  boar,  one  seen,  32. 

T. 

Tame  Bofjesmans,  aconspiracy  of  some  to  rour. 

der  their  master,  189 
Tanqna,  a  river,  dangerous  from  its  ovcrfiow* 

ings,  168 
Vermes  fatale,  or  white  ants,  eaten  by  the  Bos. 

jesmans,  44 
Time^  a  Hottentot's  carious  mode  of  defining 

it,  71 
Tjaardj  Van  der  Walt,  his  dexterity  in  shoot. 

ing  a  lion,  30 
Toit  Du,  a  numerous  family  in  the  colony,  83 
Towerberg,  many  mountains  in  the  colony  so 

called,  20,  note 
Torcerfontein,  the  name  explained,  20 
Trading  class,  their   uncomfortable  situation 

in  the  towns,  102 
Trial  of  Marits,  the  field-cornet,  for  miscon. 

duct,  173— Acquittal,  174 
Triihorn^  a  shrub  so  called,  210 
Jromp,  a  missionary,  troubles  excited  by  him,  96 
Tyger  mountain,  fine  view  from  it,  153 
Tyranny  practised  by  a  colonist  woman  over 

her  son,  33 
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V. 


Tauine  hcculaiion  introdaeed  into  the  colony« 

TaUey^  a  carious  riigged  one,  among  the  Black 

mountains,  73 
Vegetaiion^  rapidity  of  it  in  Africa,  137 
View^  tery  fine  one  from  Hottentots'  Holland 

kloof,  105 — Another  from  the  Tyger  moun. 

tains,  153 — Another  above  the  Karroo,  170 

Another  on  the  Orange  rirer,  ^37 
Vogel  valley^  or  Bird  Talley,  a  dried  lake,  de. 

scribed,  93 

Vultures^  the  trarellers  followed  by  a  number, 
212 

Wandung  men^  a  class  of  persons  in  the 
colony  so  called,  66 

IVarm  baihsj  those  in  the  Black  mountain, 
140— First  stone  of  a  new  bath  house  laid, 
361  ' 

Warm  Bokkeveid^  a  yery  Itertlle  astrict,  161 
Hteer,  scanty  supply  at  the  Quagga  fountain, 
182*-6reat  want  of  it,  214 


1Vaier.$p9ui^  three  Üi^usiiid  theep  deatvoyoi 

by  one,  33 
Wax  tree^  or  Mgrica  cwrdifoUa^  142--Manncr 

of  collecting  the  wax,  I43--Qaaltty  of  dm 

candles  made  from  it,  Ifr. 
Weddings^  the  manner  in  which  they  are  cele« 

brated,  79-->eelebration  of  the  eve  of  one, 

1.63--A  Hottentot  one,  231 
Wilde  beeit^  signification  of  the  term,^  40 
Wild  bouTy  one  seen  by  the  travellers,  32 
Wüd  goosey  the  large  African  one,  344 — Its 

curious  nest,  ib. 
Wolffs  bane  J  a  poison  nsed  for  destroying  wiM 

beasts,  17 
WoioehuiSy  a  snare  for  catching  hyenas,  16 
Women^  manners  of  those  in  tie  colony,  123 
Wood  Hotteniotiy  a  name  given  by  some  tri« 

vellers  to  the  Bosjesukans,  47 
Wyk  Fan,  a  colonist,  the  daring  nuuMer  w 

which  ho  lulled  A  lim,  170. 

Z. 

Ziekefihuii^  a  small  cave,  why  so  called,  13ft. 


THE  END. 
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